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To  Hon.  James  W.  Husted, 

Weaker  of  the  Assembly : 

Sir.  — In  pursuance  of  chapter  356  of  the  Laws  of  1883, 
I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  the  State 
rf  New  York,  and  respectfully  request  that  you  will  lay 
tte  same  before  the  Legislature. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  F.  PECK, 

Commissioner. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


At  the  time  of  tlie  establisliing  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor,  it  may  be  truthfully  saia  mat  the  State  was  practically  with- 
out recorded  history,  data  or  statistics  bearing  upon  the  special 
subjects  sought  to  be  treated  and  benefited  by  its  creation,  and  it 
has  been,  therefore,  the  purpose  and  policy  of  those  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  administering  the  duties  of  the  office,  while  recogniziag 
the  unfortunate  fact,  to  pursue  such  a  course  as  should  result  in 
making  history  and  placing  in  the  archives  of  the  State,  from  year 
to  year,  a  mass  of  data  and  tabulated  statistics  that  shall  serve  as  a 
basis  for  intelligent  comparison  and  legislation  by  those  who  are 
to  f oUow  in  succeeding  years. 

With  this  in  view,  the  investigation  of  strikes,  lockouts  and  boy- 
cotts, begun  last  year,  has  been  continued ;  while  those  of  arbitra- 
tion, shorter  hours,  half-holidays  and  such  others  as  have,  by  their 
prominence,  fixed  public  attention,  have  also  received  more  or  less 
attention — such  at  least,  as  circumstances  would  admit  of. 

The  policy  inaugurated  by  the  present  Commissioner  at  the  time 
of  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  in  1883,  has  been  continued  the 
present  year,  and  the  Apprenticeship  System,  as  existing  in  this 
State,  made  a  special  subject  for  as  thorough  an  investigation  as 
the  meagre  and  entirely  inadequate  appropriation  made  by  the 
Legislature  for  its  maintenance,  would  warrant.  Notwithstanding 
this  embarrassment,  a  vast  amount  of  work  has  been  accomplished 
and  a  great  and  valuable  mass  of  statistics  and  data  collected  upon 
the  subject  under  investigation — one  that,  in  my  judgment,  under- 
lies the  whole  labor  question,  and  more  than  any  other  has  a  direct 
bearing  and  influence  upon  its  future  solution. 

The  results  accomplished  by  the  Bureau  in  the  directions  indi- 
cated during  the  past  year  will  be  found  in  full  in  the  succeeding 
chapters  of  this  report,  under  their  respective  heads,  and  the  atten- 
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tion  of  your  honorable  body  is  specially  directed  to  each  subject 
treated,  with  a  hope  and  belief  that  the  testimony  of  the  many 
qualified  witnesses  presented,  as  well  as  the  numerous  tables  of 
thoroughly  reliable  statistics  and  data  contair^ed,  will  bear  out  in 
every  case  the  conclusions  arrived  at  and  impress  upon  each  indi- 
vidual member  the  justice,  not  only,  but  the  necessity  likewise,  of 
giving  to  each  that  careful  study  and  attention  so  necessary  to 
insure  the  intelligent  legislation  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  and  to  which,  by  every  rule  of  right  and  justice,  a  very  large 
class  of  the  citizens  of  this  State  are  entitled. 

The  year  1886  has  witnessed  a  more  profound  and  far  more 
extended  agitation  among  the  members  of  organized  labor  than  any 
previous  year  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  while  such  agita- 
tion in  our  own  Stato  has  not  been  characterized  by  the  wholly 
unwarranted  and  criminal  excesses  that  startled  with  horror  the  popu- 
lace of  several  of  the  Western  cities,  it  has  nevertheless  been  no  lesfl 
earnest  and  pronounced.  With  but  rare  exceptions  organized  labor 
has  continued  in  this  State,  with  greater  success  and  vigor  than  ever 
before,  to  agitate,  to  strike  and  to  boycott  during  the  past  year 
without  a  call  to  arms  or  a  resort  to  dynamite  and  bloodshed.  The 
year  1886  will  be  forever  remembered  as  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  battle  waged  between  capital  and  labor,  the  signal 
failures  and  successes  of  which,  let  us  trust,  will  not  be  lost,  or  fail 
to  serve  as  lessons  of  value  to  the  student  of  social  and  economic 
questions. 

As  against  the  table  of  222  strikes  contained  in  the  report  of  this 
Bureau  for  the  year  1 885,  that  of  the  present  year  will  be  found  to 
aggregate  no  less  than   1,900,  or  nearly  ten  times  as  many  in  1886 
as  recorded  the  previous  year.     It  is,  perhaps,  proper  that  the  fact  I 
that  the  Bureau  was  without  suflScient  authority  to  compel  the  fuUj 
and  accurate  returns  received  this  year,  should  be  stated,  as  in 
measure  accounting  for  the  comparatively  small  number  tabular 
in  the  year  1885.     The  very  gratifying  result  attained  in  this  dir 
tion  equally  with  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  in  collecting  all  cla 
of  statistics,  is  directly  attributable  to  the  final  passage  of  an  amc 
ment  to  section  three  of  the  original  law,  as  enacted  in  1883,  i 
follows : 
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CHAPTER   205. 

AN  ACT  TO  Amend  Chaptbb  Three   Hundbbd   and   Fifty-six 
OF  THE   Laws  of   Eighteen    Hundred   and   Eighty-three, 

ENTITLED   "  An   AcT  TO     PrOVIDB   FOR  THE   ESTABLISHMENT   OF 

A  BuBBAU  OF  Labob  Statishos,  " 

Passbd  April  24th,  1886  ;  three-flfths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  Yorky  r^reaented  in  Senate  and 
AeeemUi/y  do  enaot  asfoUowa : 

Section  1.  Section  three,  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty-six 
of  the  Laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eiglity-three,  entitled  **  An 
act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics," is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : 

§  8.  "  Said  commissioner  shall  also  have  powor  to  send  for  per- 
sons and  papers,  to  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  to  take  deposi- 
tions, to  cause  tliem  to  be  taken  by  others  by  law  authorized  to'take 
depositions ;  and  said  commissioner  may  depute  any  uninterested 
person  to  serve  subpoenas  upon  witnesses  who  shall  be  summoned 
in  the  same  manner  and  paid  the  same  fees  as  witnesses  before  a 
conntj^  court,  and  any  person  or  owner,  operator,  manager  or  lessee  of 
any  mine,  factory,  worxshop,  warehouse,  elevator,  foundry,  machine- 
shop,  or  other  manufacturing  establishment,  or  any  agent  or  employe: 
of  such  owner,  operator,  manager  or  lessee,  wno  shall  refuse  to 
said  commissioner  admission  therein  for  the  purpose  of  inspection, 
or  who  shall  when  requested  by  him,  wilfully  neglect  or  refuse  to 
fnmish  to  him  any  statistics  or  other  information  relative  to  his 
lawful  duties,  which  may  be  in  their  possession  or  under  their  cofi- 
trol,  or  who  shall  wilfully  neglect  or  refuse,  for  thirty  days,  to 
answer  questions  by  circular  or  u}M)n  personal  application,  or  who 
shall  knowingly  answer  any  such  questions  untruthfully,  or  who  shall 
refuse  to  obey  the  subpoenas  and  give  testinjony  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  provided  that  no  witness  shall  against  his 
will  be  compelled  to  answer  any  questions  respecting  his  private 
affairs,  shall  for  every  such  wilful  neglect  or  refusal  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  or  more  than  two  hundred 
dollare." 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

The  passa^  of  this  Act  has  justified  the  persistency  with  which 
the  numerous  friends  of  the  measure  pressed  it  for  the  two  preced- 
ing years,  and  the  gratifying  result  of  its  enforcement  has  proven 
the  wiBdom  and  efficacy  of  such  a  statute.  With  but  few  excep- 
tions, the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law  have  been  acquiesced  in  and 
promptly  complied  with  by  both  manufacturer  and  organized  labor. 
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the  employer  and  employe  alike.  In  this  connection,  however,  I 
deem  it  important  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  individual 
employes  as  a  whole  h^v^,  without  an  exception,  complied  with  the 
law  and  given  prompt  and  cheerful  response  to  the  inquiries  of  the 
Bureau,  several  instances  have  occurred  where  the  officials  of 
organizations  have  failed  to  do  so,  but  whether  from  neglect  or  will- 
fulness on  their  part  is  not  known.  Charity,  however,  would  lead 
me  to  ascribe  the  fact  to  the  former  cause,  as  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  reason  that  could  influence  one,  who  by  his  official  stand- 
ing in  an  organization  is  supposed  to  have  the  interests  of  its  mem- 
bers at  heart,  to  fail  to  furnish  a  State  Bureau — created  solely  at 
the  request  of  organized  labor,  and  whose  special  interests  it  is  sup- 
posed to  protect — with  ail  data  and  statistics  within  its  possession. 
Just  why  this  is  so,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  say,  because,  as  not 
infrequently  pointed  out  to  these  officials  of  organized  labor  verbally, 
as  well  as  through  the  medium  of  printed  circulars,  the  necessity 
and  advantages  of  such  a  course  on  their  part  has  been  urged  with 
great  earnestness. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Bureau  should  receive  the  hearty 
aid  and  co-operation  of  the  labor  organizations  in  the  work  which  it 
has  undertaken.  Principal  among  these  is  the  fact  that  at  no  time 
lA  the  history  of  what  is  termed  the  "  labor  movement "  have  mat- 
ters which  affect  the  wage-workers  received  so  much  attention  as  now, 
and  the  frequency  with  which  demands  for  reform  and  improve- 
ment in  their  condition  are  being  made,  stands  next  in  import- 
ance. Beal  and  permanetit  reforms,  however,  cannot  be  secured 
unless  the  demands  for  them  are  based  upon  carefully  collected 
statistics.  If  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  laborers  are  to  be  made, 
they  can  only  be  made  when  the  Legislature  is  put  in  possession  of 
reliable  and  thorough  information  and  figures  regarding  them.  A 
bill  may  be  otherwise  perfect  and  every  reason  exist  for  its  pass^e, 
but  if  the  promoters  of  it  have  nothing  but  guess-work  to  urge  in 
its  favor,  it  has  a  hard  road  to  travel  and  but  slim  chance  of  becom- 
ing  a  law.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers are  from  districts  where  factories  and  workshops  are  the  excep- 
tion and  where  there  is  little  or  no  labor  organization,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  why  the  Legislature  has  not  been  able  to  understand  the 
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qnestions  which  are  agitating  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
labor  organization^  nor  comprehend  the  wants  of  the  working  people 
in  industrial  centers.  Even  those  who  are  entirely  free  from  class 
prejudice,  and  willing  and  anxious  to  help  the  working  people, 
suffer  from  the  embarrassments  which  the  lack  of  reliable  data  has 
occasioned. 

When  I  say  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  workers  to  assist  in  gather- 
ing such  statistics,  I  am  only  repeating  what  I  heard  at  many  points 
from  hundreds  of  representative  men  during  the  investigation  of 
last  year,  and  the  Bureau,  therefore,  has  the  right  to  expect  that  all 
organizations  will  promptly  and  correctly  fill  outMts  blanks,  giving 
a  full  and  true  statement,  based  upon  facts  and  figures.  A  promi- 
nent citizen  of  tfiis  State,  who  has  given  economical  subjects  much 
study,  well  says : 

**  That  it  is  best  to  know  our  worst  condition,  in  order  to  improve 
it,  and  to  display  our  best,  that  others  in  the  future  may  look  back 
to  us  for  an  example."  * 

If  the  Unions  would  show  the  exact  condition  of  affairs,  the 
chances  for  reform  would  be  increased  one  hundred  fold.  Consid- 
erable complamt  is  made  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  increase  of  immi- 
gration and  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  yet,  in  many  cases, 
I  regret  to  say,  when  the  statistician  in  the  performance  of  his  duty 
calk  upon  the  trades  which  these  agepts  have  disarranged  and  seeks, 
in  attempting  to  present  the  exact  facts,  to  bring  about  a  change 
in  public  opinion  whereby  these  elements  may  be  adapted  to  the 
conditions  of  the  industrial  world,  the  trade  organizations  princi- 
pally affected  remain  listless  and  apathetic. 

No  plan  of  relief  can  be  formulated,  or  remedial  legislation  sug- 
gested until  the  real,  not  the  sentimental  and  supposed,  condition  of 
the  workers  is  presented  to  the  public.  It  is,  after  all,  only  with 
the  aid  of  the  labor  organizations  of  the  State,  and  the  personal 
help  of  those  who  hold  official  or  prominent  places  in  them,  that 
most  of  this  work  can  be  done.  Indeed  the  usefulness  of  the 
Bureau  is  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  support  it  receives  from 
that  portion  of  the  community  which  it  is  designed  to  benefit ;  and 
if  the  showing  on  any  of  the  different  subjects  treated  in  this 
report  b^ars  the  impress  of  greater  data  and  more  minute  detail,  it 
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is  by  reason  of  tlie  fact  that  manufacturers  ahd  employers  have 
seemed  to  more  fully  appreciate  the  great  importance  of  present- 
ing fully  all  the  facts  with  a  view  to  make  the  best  possible  showing 
from  their  standpoint  in  each  and  every  case,  and  not  from  any 
fault  of  either  omission  or  commission  on  the  part  of  those  intrusted 
by  law  with  the  administ/atiou  of  the  work.  However,  it  is  but 
just  to  say,  and  I  do  it  with  the  keenest  satisfaction,  that  at  no  time 
since  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  has  the  co-operation  of  all  classes 
of  citizens  been  so  cordial  and  intelligent  as  during  the  past  year. 

The  very  unusual  and  mighty  agitation  in  the  industrial  centers 
of  our  State  during  the  last  twelve  months  has  resulted  in  adding 
greatly  to  the  work  of  this  Bureau.  "With  an  appropriation  no 
greater  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  the  Bureau  has,  however,  been 
called  upon  to  perform  fully  tenfold  the  amount  of  work  ever  before 
undertaken.  As  a  natural  result,  I  find  myself  at  the  present  time, 
virtually  without  sufficient  funds  to  conduct  even  the  daily  routine 
work  of  the  Bureau.  At  the  time  I  made  an  estimate  for  the  nec- 
essary appropriation  for  this  year,  there  was  no  reason  to  anticipate 
that  it  would  be  one  of  unusual  agitation  throughout  the  world 
and  prolific  in  strikes,  lockouts,  boycotts  and  other  disturbances 
between  capital  and  labor.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year, 
October  1,  1886,  the  work  of  the  Bureau  had  advanced  to  such  a 
stage  that  unless  continued  to  completion  with  the  same  fullness  of 
research  and  detail  characterizing  the  investigation  up  to  that  time, 
its  work  would  have  been  practically  useless  and  the  cost  of  it  vir- 
tually thrown  away.  Confronted  with  such  a  condition  of  affaird, 
I  determined  —  and  wisely  I  think  —  to  complete  the  work  under 
hand,  even  at  the  risk  of  placing  myself  in  the  unpleasant  position 
of  appealing  to  your  honorable  body  for  a  deficiency  appropriation 
sufficient  to  prosecute  with  energy  the  important  work  of  the 
Bureau,  for  the  eight  months  intervening  before  the  commencement 
of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  total  cost  of  taking  the  last  census  of  this  State  was 
$268,084.99.  It  was  taken  in  the  year  1875,  but  the  time  consumed 
in  the  work  of  tabulation  delayed  its  presentation  to  the  people  for 
over  two  years,  rendering  it  of  but  little  practical  value  as  a  book 
of  reference  in  the  solution  of  industrial  and  economic  questions. 
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With  an  annual  appropriation  of  $25,000,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  Bnreaa  can,  in  addition  to  the  large  amount  of  work  it  already 
does,  present  yearly  to  your  honorable  body  a  complete  census  of 
all  the  great  and  varied  industries  of  the  State. 

Substantially,  a  similar  end  was  sought  to  be  accomplished  last 
winter  by  the  introduction  in  the  Assembly  of  the  following  bill, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  to  that  body  by  the  Committee  on 
Trades  and  Manufactures. 

AN  ACT  TO  Faoilitatb  the  Collbotion  of   Statistical   Data 

OF  THB  PbODUOTIVB   InDUSTBIBB   OF  THE   StATB. 

The  People  of  the  State  cf  New  YorJcy  represented  in  Senate 
and  Aesernolyj  do  eruict  as  fotlowa  : 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  owner,  operator,  man- 
ager or  lessee  of  any  mine,  factory,  warehouse,  elevator,  foundry  or 
machine-shop,  or  other  manufacturing  establishment  doing  business  > 
in  this  State  to  report  annually,  on  the  first  day  of  November,  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  the  name  of 
firm  or  corporation,  where  located,  the  class  and  value  of  goods 
manufactured  yearly,  the  number  of  weeks  in  operation,  the  cost  of 
buildings  and  grounds,  the  cost  of  machinery  and  repairs,  the 
amount  paid  yearly  for  rent,  taxes  aad  ^insurance ;  the  value  of 
raw  material  used  yearly,  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  yearly,  the 
total  number  of  employes,  male  and  female  ;  and  hignest  and  lowest 

Tis  paid  skilled  and  unskilled  male  and  female  employes. 
2.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  is 
hereby  authorized  to  famish  suitable  blanks  to  the  owner,  operator, 
manager  or  lessee  of  any  mine,  factory,  workshop,  warehouse, 
elevator,  foundry,  machine-shop  or  any  other  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, to  enable  said  owner,  operator,  manager  or  lessee  to 
intelligently  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act ; 
and  any  such  owner,  operator,  manager  or  lessee,  who  shall  willfully 
neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misaemeanor,  ana  on  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  or  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars. 
§  3.     Thi9  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

The  bill,  however,  reached  the  Assembly  at  too  late  a  day  in  the 
session  to  be  acted  upon,  but  in  the  passage  of  chapter  206  amending 
section  3  of  the  original  law  creating  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor,  the  same  result  was  practically  attained.  By  reference  to 
the  same,  a  copy  of  which  appears  on  one  of  the  preceding  pages  of 
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this  report,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  Bureau  has  ample  power, 
under  its  provisions,  to  accomplish  all  that  could  have  been  done  by 
the  passage  of  the  first  mentioned  act. 

All  that  is  now  required  to  cany  out  the  intent  and  spirit  con- 
templated by  the  enactment  of  such  a  measure,  is  a  sufficient  appro- 
priation of  money  at  the  hands  of  your  honorable  body. 

In  urging  this  important  matter  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1886,  I  took  occasion  to  say : 

"  So  favorably  impressed  was  Governor  Robinson  of  Massachu- 
setts with  the  need,  utility  and  practicability  of  the  ends  sought  by 
such  a  measure  that  he  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  subject  in  his 
Jast  annual  message  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  After  dis- 
cussing questions  appertaining  to  the  census,  just  completed  in 
Massachusetts,  Governor  Robinson  says : 

"  It  occurs  to  me,  in  this  connection,  to  suggest  the  expediency 
of  a  more  frequent  inquiry  into,  and  report  upon  the  lacts  and 
changes  touching  the  great  industries  of  the  State.  Censuses  taken 
at  intervals  of  ten  years  are  liable  to  be  quite  inadequate  for  com- 
parison, for  the  reason  that  one  decade  may  end  when  our  industries 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  while  the  next  may  terminate  in  a 
year  of  great  depression.  Statistics  are  relied  upon  as  of  great 
value  in  scientific  and  economic  inquirieis,  but  they  may  be  very 
misleading  and  insufficient  to  present  the  true  conditions  when  col- 
lected only  at  long  intervals.  An  annual  account,  involving  a  few 
inquiries,  to  be  taken  as  of  January  first  and  the  results  reported 
immediately,  or  by  the  fii'st  of  April  following,  would  present  to 
the  Legislature  and  to  the  people  the  exact  data  needed  relating  to 
total  products  and  other  important  features,  so  the  proper  compari- 
sons could  be  made  through  the  good  and  bad  years  alike. 

"Such  annual  account  should  involve  but  few  inquiries;  as  for 
instance,  capital  invested,  quantity  and  value  of  stock  and  material 
used,  quantity  and  value  of  principal  products,  total  number  of 
persons  employed,  total  wa^es  paid,  capacity  of  works,  number  of 
weeks  in  operation,  and  perhaps  some  general  classification  of  wages 
by  sets.  An  account  of  this  kind,  taken  bv  mail  and  reported  as 
above  stated,  would  not,  as  T  am  informed  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau,  involve  an  expense  exceeding  $7,500  per  annum. 

"  If  this  plan  be  adopted  the  regular  decennial  census  should  be 
abandoned  and  the  extraordinary  costs  thereof  would  be  saved. 
The  enumeration  of  population  and  voters  would  then,  as  now,  be 
carried  on  independently  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  metnod  of  simplification  of  inquiries,  as  proposed,  could 
not  fail  to  diminish  the  burden  of  submitting  the  necessary  returns 
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to  the  Bureau.     The  whole  subject  is  one  of  significant  importance, 
and  your  intelligent  judgment  is  invoked  for  its  consideration." 

"Ineed  hardly  remind  the  Legislature  of  this  State  that  if  such 
a  bUl  could  be  passed,  its  results  would  be  of  almost  incalculable 
value,  not  only  to  the  people  of  our  own  State,  but  likewise  to  those 
of  the  whole  United  States  and  foreign  countries  as  well.  A  law 
of  this  nature  would  force  the  presentation  annually,  of  a  series  of 
gtatistics  from  fifteen  different  States,  covering  in  their  scope  a  very 
large  proportion  of  all  the  industries  of  the  whole  country,  And 
thereby  furnish  a  basis  for  intelligent  comparison  and  deduction 
never  as  yet  accessible  to  the  student  of  political  economy  either  in 
private  or  public  life.  In  other  words,  a  law  of  this  Kind  would 
virtually  result  in  a  complete  census  of  all  the  industries  of  nearly 
half  of  the  States  of  the  entire  Union,  yearly,  and  to  just  that 
extent  it  would  lessen  the  labor  and  expense  of  taking  the  State 
census ;  it  would  result,  too,  in  verv  materially  reducing  the 
expenses  of  this  Bureau,  and  in  many  other  ways  facilitate  the  whole 
machinery  for  carrying  out  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  law  under 
which  it  exists. 

"I  cannot  conceive  of  any  sound  or  reasonable  objection  to  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  on  the  part  of  that  class  of  our  people  directly 
affected  by  its  provisions,  when  its  full  scope  and  intent^are  clearly 
understood,  lean  readily  understand  how  a  manufacturer,  at  first 
thought,  might  urge  in  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  measure, 
that  the  information  sought  was  of  too  inquisitorial  a  nature  and  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  provisions  contained  in  the  last  part  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  organic  law.  But  a  more  careful  study  of  the  real 
scope  and  nature  of  the  series  of  questions  asked,  will  demonstrate 
that  such  objection  will  not  hold  good,  for  the  reason  that  all  data 
collected  by  such  means,  as  well  as  that  gathered  by  personal  investi- 
gation, would  be  classified  and  grouped  in  totals^  and  no  names, 
except  by  express  permission,  would  appear  in  the  reports  or,  other- 
wise be  given  to  the  public.  And  I  will  add  right  here,  that  as  an 
answer  to  a  similar  position  taken  by  some  manufacturers  to  whom 
the  blanks  of  the  Bureau  have  been  sent  in  the  past,  I  have  replied, 
that  lest  there  should  be  any  apprehension  on  their  part  that  answer- 
ing the  questions  might  be  prejudicial  to  their  personal  or  business 
interests,  I  desired  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  Bureau 
would  preserve  the  strictest  confidence  with  all  correspondents  and 
informants. 

"  But  to  illustrate :  while  it  is  true  that  those  employes  of  the 
Bureau,  engaged  in  tabulating  the  blanks  received,  would  have  the 
opporkmity  of  possessing  themselves  of  knowledge  as  to  the  business 
a&irs  of  individual  manufacturers,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  public  would  not.  Grouped  in  totals,  the  public  would  be 
enabled  to  discover  only  the  total  number  of  manufacturers  of  any 
specified  trade  in  the  State ;  the  total  number  of  persons,  male  and 
female,  engaged  in  any  given  industry  in  the  State ;  the  total  value 
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of  raw  material  used  in  any  one  class  of  goods  manufactured  in 
the  State ;  the  total  value  of  the  manufactured  article  itself ;  the 
total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  any  one  industry  in  the  State, 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  list  of  questions  embraced  in  die 
bill. 

"  The  result  and  value  to  be  gained  by  an  annual  exhibit  of  the 
class  of  statistics  which  would  necessarily  result  from  the  enactment 
of  such  a  law,  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  wouU  furnish  an  amount 
and  character  of  data  that  would  be  of  equal  benefit  to  capital  and 
labor — a  solid  basis  of  facts  upon  which  alone  intelligent  l^slation 
could  be  perfected." 

In  addition  and  as  a  final  suggestion,  I  would  respectfully  call 
attention  to  the  furthei-  and,  to  me,  very  important  fact,  that  if  this 
Bureau  be  permitted,  by  means  of  a  sufiiciently  large  appropria- 
tion, to  perform  yearly  this  work,  the  State  will  be  relieved  of 
the  burden  imposed  by  taking  a  costly  and,  at  best,  practically  uselees 
census  every  ten  years. 

On  the  18th  day  of  May,  1886,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act 
entitled,  '^An  act  to  regulate  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  inspectors  to  enforce  the  same." 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  section  0  of  said  act,  tiie  inspec- 
tors have  made  a  report  to  this  Bureau  covering  the  result  of  their 
labors  during  the  past  year,  and  in  which  are  included  some  nineteen 
recommendations. 

The  report,  which  will  be  founa  in  its  proper  order,  is  a  full  and 
complete  presentation  of  the  subject  treated,  and  I  take  pleasure  in 
recommending  it  to  the  careful  consideration  of  your  honorable 
body. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  energy  and  industry  dis- 
played by  Chief  Clerk  Edward  J.  Kean  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  position  during  the  past  year,  as  also  to  accord  to  him 
generous  recognition  for  valuable  assistance  rendered  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  this  report. 

To  the  fidelity  and  conscientious  performance  of  duty  of  the 
entire  clerical  force  of  the  Bureau,  I  desire  to  attest ;  and  it  also 
gives  me  satisfaction  to  call  special  attention  to  the  valuable  afisistr 
ance  rendered  by  Mr.  William  Humphreys,  of  New  York  qity,  in 
the  preparation  of  Part  II. 
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The  Bureau  is  also  indebted  to  many  of  the  prominent  officials 
and  members  of  labor  organizations  generally  throughout  the  State, 
for  the  prompt,  cheerful  and  able  manner  in  which  one  and  all  have 
responded  to  its  calls,  and  without  whose  assistance  much  of  the 
interest  and  value  of  this  report  would  be  lacking. 

CHARLES  F.  PECK, 

Commissioner. 
Edwabd  J.  Kban, 

Chief  Clerk. 

[Assembly,  No.  27.]  2 
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Boy  and  Girl  Labor. 
The  first  step  in  the  investigation  of  apprentice  or  boy  and  girl 
labor  had  only  been  taken,  when  it  was  discovered  that  underlying 
all  the  opinions,  held  by  mechanics  and.  artisans  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject, was  the  fact  that  they  believed  that  if  they  did  not  limit  the 
number  of  boys  at  trades,  in  a  very  short  time  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  work  for  lower  wages,  if  not  forced  into  partial,  and  pos- 
sibly complete  idleness.  The  invariable  reply  of  all  workingmen 
interrogated  was,  that  there  was  not  enough  work  for  the  men  now, 
and  if  there  were  no  restrictions  placed  upon  the  employment  of 
boys  and  girls,  the  chances  of  earning  a  decent  living,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  rearing  a  family  amid  comfortable  surroundings  would 
be  greatly  lessened ;  these  chances  it  was  asserted,  were  precarious 
enough  now.  Indeed  many  witnesses  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  condition  of  the  working  people  was  rapidly  growing 
worse,  and  this  opinion  prevails  to  a  greater  extent  among  working- 
men  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  impression  is  natural.  In 
all  states  and  conditions  of  life  there  are  disagreeables,  but  while 
on  the  whole  we  are  better  off  than  any  nation  on  earth,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  be  still  better  off,  the  lawful  means  being 
easily  within  our  reach.  To  test  the  force  and  truthfulness  of  this 
impression,  this  Bureau,  whenever  the  opportunity  presented  itself, 
has  never  failed  to  put  a  series  of  questions  to  representative  work- 
ingmen and  the  officials  of  labor  organizations  with  whom  it  has 
been  thrown  in  contact.  The  first  of  this  series  is :  "  Is  it  or  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  condition  of  the  working  people  has  improved 
within  the  past  decade  or  generation  ? "  Or  sometimes  it  was  put  in 
the  homely  phrase :  "  Are  you  better  off  than  your  parents,  that  is, 
are  you  surrounded  with  more  or  greater  comforts  and  little  luxuries 
which  were  unknown  to  them,  but  which  to  you  have  become 
necessities  ?"  When  they  answered  "  Yes,"  the  questioning  was 
followed  up  by  asking :  "  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  cause  ?" 
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And  when  they  answered  "  No,"  they  were  urged  to  assign  their 
reasons. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  many  and  varied  answers  were  returned 
'to  these  questions.  The  great  majority  of  them  were  intelligent 
and  comprehensive,  exhibiting  a  keen  appreciation  of  th^  condi- 
tions which  surround  the  working  people,  their  rights  and  wrongs 
and  the  inequalities  under  which  they  wage  their  daily  fight  for 
bettering  their  condition.  They  manifested  but  little  desire  to 
exaggerate  these  conditions  or  set  down  aught  in  malice.  These 
answers  had  in  them  none  of  the  vaporings  and  ravings  of  the 
enthusiast,  or  the  fiery  raillery  of  the  man  who  sees  no  avenue  to 
reform  except  that  which  the  lurid  torch  of  the  incendiary  lends  to 
his  distorted  vision.  For,  be  it  remembered,  through  all  the  pages 
of  suggestions,  opinions  and  conclusions  which  follow,  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Bureau  were  instructed  to  ask  these  questions 
of  the  workers  themselves,  or  of  their  trusted  leaders,  not  of  the 
self-appointed  ones,  and  to  ascertain  how  long  these  officials  had 
been  continued  in  office,  and  how  long  they  had  possessed  the  con- 
fidence of  their  fellows,  in  order  that  their  utterances  might  receive 
the  importance  they  deserved.  These  opinions  have  been  carefully 
weighed  and  sifted,  and  I  f oel  safe  in  saying  there  is  hardly  as  com- 
plete and  full  an  exposition  of  their  rights  and  wrongs  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  archives  of  this  Bureau  to-day.  They  are  based  upon 
the  frank  and  truthful  replies  of  men  who  knew  what  they  wanted, 
and  knew  how  to  ask  for  it. 

Improved  CoNDrrioN  of  Mbohanio  and  Artisan. 
The  majority  of  the  persons  interrogated  admitted  that  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  working  people  had  improved,  l?ut  always 
qualified  this  admission  with  the  remark  that  there  was  no  relative 
improvement  as  compared  with  the  improvement  in  the  suiround- 
ings  of  the  rich.  Some  few  stated  in  a  general  way  that  even  this 
improvement  had  been  secured  at  the  expense  of  their  fellows  in 
other  trades,  in  which  they  said  the  workers  were  worse  oflf  now 
than  formerly.  Being  pressed  to  give  their  reasons,  they  very  gener- 
ally replied  that  it  was  due  to  want  of  employment,  or  unsteady 
and  irregular  employment.  Cheap  labor,  both  that  of  newly 
arrived  immigrants  and  boys  and  girls,  machinery  and  long  hours 
were  given  as  the  principal  causes  for  this  enforced  idleness.    That 
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there  is  a  large  floating  mass  of  adult  laborers  willing  and  able  to 
work  in  the  large  cities  of  our  State,  no  fair-minded  person  will 
attempt  to  deny.  In  some  localities  it  is  appalling ;  nor  is  it  a  new 
thing,  for  it  has  been  the  theme  of  many  an  essay  and  the  subject 
of  many  a  sermon.  All  are  affected  by  it,  employers  as  well  as 
eoiployes,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  State  itself  has  a 
direct  interest  in  the  question,  in  so  far  as  this  lack  of  employment 
creates  paupers  and  compels  direct  taxation  for  their  maintenance, 
or  even  that  indirect  taxation  which  compel  the  "ins*'  to  support 
the  "  outs."  Want  of  employment  tends  to  restlessness  of  spirit, 
and  this  in  turn  induces  sense  of  insecurity,  which  in  turn  reacts 
on  trade.  This  accounts,  moreover,  for  the  existence  of  revolu- 
tionary ideas,  with  the  rule  or  ruin  accompaniment. 

Want   of  Work. 

An  analysis  has  been  made  of  opinions  expressed  and  the  facte 
presented  which  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  place  before"  your  honor- 
able body. 

The  answers  in  reply  to  the  question  as  to  "  Why  there  is  no 
improvement  in  the  material  condition  of  the  working  people," 
were  divided  into  several  classes.  The  first  division  contained  the 
single  and  married  men,  this  latter  class  being  again  subdivided  into 
the  newly  married  men  and  the  men  of  family,  for  it  was  also 
asserted  that  the  home  conditions  of  young  married  people  could 
not  compare  favorably  with  the  condition  of  young  couples  of  a 
generation  ago.  This  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  prices  for 
commodities  had  remained  stationaiy  while  the  wages  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  several  industries  had  declined.  Where  they  had  children 
their  condition  grew  rapidly  worse  until  it  reached  a  certain  stage 
when  it  changed,  provided  the  head  of  the  family  remained  tem- 
perate, a  difficult  duty  in  the  presence  of  poor  surroundings  and 
uncertain  work.  A  change  began  when  the  children  were  able  to 
go  out  to  work.  The  family  income  then  increased  but  the  pen- 
nies were  pil^ed  up  with  tiny  hands  and  the  work  done  with  weak 
and  untrained  muscles.  Some  of  this  married  class,  even  with 
grown-up  children,  admitted— and  the  fact  is  notorious  io^^me  fac- 
tory communities — ^that  while  the  material  condition  of  the  family 
had  improved,  the  improvement  bore  no  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  labor  expended.     The  revenue  for  a  whole  family's  w^k  is  very 
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small ;  the  condition  of  the  individual  worker,  even  of  wage-earning 
minors,  had  moreover,  deteriorated.  In  short,  they  could  not  main- 
tain a  decent  existence  without  the  aid  of  the  money  earned  by 
theih  children ;  several  of  them  ass^^rted  that  they  had  not  been  able 
to  do  a  full  month's  work  for  years. 

Rates  of  Waoes  and  Prices  op  CoMMODrnEs. 

Workingmen  don't  care  about  the  nominally  high  rate  of  wages  ; 
their  thought  is,  "  What  will  those  wages  purchase  ? "  As  they  say, 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  what  they  get  if  it  takes  all 
they  receive  to  live.  They  claim  that  reductions  or  increase  in 
wages  bear  no  reasonable  relation  to  the  advances  or  reductions 
in  the,  prices  of  commodities.  It  is  a  common-place  truism  in 
political  economy  that  wages  fall  first  and  prices  last.  Take  for 
instance  the  high  price  of  coal  during  the  past  year,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  complaint  of  injustice  is  not  unfounded,  not  to  men- 
tion the  additional  wrong  of  raising  the  price  of  that  commodity  by 
limiting  the  output,  which  forces  thousands  of  men  in  the  mining 
districts  of  other  States  into  idleness,  as  well  as  hundreds  employed 
in  the  c^rying  and  storage  trade  of  our  own. 

If,  then,  the  condition  of  the  family  in  which  all  are  workers  is 
only  just  above  the  urgent  demands  of  immediate  want,  what  must 
be  the  condition  of  the  families  where  the  children  are  too  young 
to  work,  and  the  heads  of  which  cannot  find  employment,  go  where 
they  may  ?  There  must  be  some  reason  for  this  condition  of  affairs ; 
this  deplorable  spectacle  of  strong  men  living  in  enforced  idleness, 
families  without  food  and  clothed  in  rags,  if  want  of  work  is  not  at 
the  bottom  of  it  ?  Is  there  work  for  all  ?  Are  not  the  laborers 
crowding  each  other  under  the  existing  conditions,  and,  sad  to  say, 
are  they  not  in  their  turn  crowded  out  by  the  boys  and  girls  ? 

This  lack  of  employment,  this  unsteady  and  irregular  work,  is,  I 
repeat,  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
unions  have  felt  constrained  to  throw  up  barriers  and  place  restric- 
tions around  their  trades  in  attempts  to  prevent  those  out  of  work 
from  competing  with  those  at  work?  It  is  called  a  narrow-minded 
policy,  and  its  promoters  are  accused  of  being  selfish.  Viewed  in 
the  light  of  many  of  the  facts  presented,  it  almost  seems  to  be 
enlightened  selfishness,  an  extension  of  the  ideas  upon  which  busi- 
ness is  generally  conducted.     Of  coui'se  it  may  seem  odd,  that  while 
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there  is  complaint  of  want  of  work,  there  should  also  be  a  great  deal 
of  striking  and  consequent  loss  of  work.  But,'  itinust  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  only  by  striking  that  they  can  enforce  the  rules  in 
regard  to  those  restrictions,  and^t  has  been  f ounrf  that  strikes  are, 
year  by  year,  less  frequent  in  some  trades  in  which  in  the  past 
striking  to  enforce  rules  was  tte  greatest  Especially  does  this  hold 
good  of  the  older  labor  organizations  whose  principles  are  fixed 
and  position  assured  to-day.  A  reference  to  the  strike-tables  will 
show  that  this  is  certainly  true  of  this  year.  Few  strikes  have 
occurred  in  the  very  old  organizations,  which  have  beeii  able  to 
eliforce  their  rules  in  regard  to  the  hiring  of  apprentices  and  other 
trade  matters.  Several  of  the  witnesses  reported  that  they  had  no 
strikes  for  a  dozen  or  more  years,  and  they  attributed  this  exemp- 
tion from  strife  to  organization  and  to  insisting  upon  the  carrying 
out  of  the  union  rules.  If  the  evils  which  flow  from  want  of 
employment  and  irregular  employment  were  not  so  great,  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  labor  organizations  would  not  be  so  extreme.  The  men 
are  prevented  from  acquiring  the  simplest  means  of  defense,  even 
money  enough  to  buy  food  to  keep  them  strong  enough  to  make 
a  fight ;  and  it  is  because  they  desire  to  free  themselves  from  such 
bb'ghting  influences  that  they  have,  thrown  up  barriers  and  placed 
limitations  upon  admissions  into  the  various  trades.  They  have 
tried  almost  every  other  means  to  free  themselves. 

It  would  be  an  almost  impossible  task  to  arrive  at  the  true  number 
of  unemployed,  or  even  at  a  fair  percentage,  in  a  large  city  like 
New  York.  No  attempt  was  made  to  secure  it.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  report,  it  was  only  deemed  advisable  to  show  the  falsity  of 
the  almost  universal  opinion  that  there  is  "  work  for  all,"  and  to  keep 
strongly  in  mind  the  fact  that  whatever  is  done  must  be  done  with 
this  thought  before  us.  Tables  of  advertisements,  to  be  found  further 
on,  will  represent  only  certain  tirades  and  only  of  those  men  out  of 
work  who  can  afford  to  spend  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents  in  advertis- 
ing for  a  situation.  Nothing  can  be  said  of  the  vast  army  of  unem- 
ployed mechanics  who  did  not  advertise.  In  many  trades,  particu- 
larly where  there  are  no  unions,  the  out-of-work  members  float  quietly 
n|>on  the  surface,  and  but  few  know  or  care  how  they  exist.  They 
may  get  one  day,  or  two  days,  or  three  days'  work  a  week,  or  none 
at  ail.  This  class  never  advertises  for  work,  preferring  to  walk 
around  and  ask  for  a  job.     Many  trade  unions  have  labor  employ- 
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ment  bureaus,  or  "  houses  of  call,"  where  the  idle  members  have  at 
least  a  shelter  from  the  cold  and  rain,  while  they  patiently  wait  for 
work.  A  few  of  these  are  furnished  plainly,  and  order  is  preserved. 
But  the  majority  have  cheerless  and  distasteful  surroundings,  a  reflex 
of  the  lives  of  the  occupants,  and  many,  far  too  many,  are  forced 
into  the  saloons,  where  they  are  expected  to  be  found  when  wanted. 

Specimens  of  Advebtiskmbnts  Inserted  by  Persons  in  Search  of 
Work  at  Certain  Skillep  Trades. 


ABTIST8. 


Artist  (8<n  wants  Bitnatton ;   understands 
pen  and  Ink  drawing  and  drawing  on  wood. 
Address  Sketch  Artist,  Herald  office. 


A  first  class  lithographic  artist, 
In  black  and  colors,  will  accept  an  engage- 
ment.   Address  Artist,  Herald  office. 


BARKBJEPEKS. 


BARKEEPER  wishes  position ;  six  years  at 
business ;  work  for  moderate  wages  ;  no 
objection  to  long  hoars;  sober  bablts ;  refer- 
ence.   Address  Barke,  208  World  office. 


BARKEEPER  —  First-class  ;  of  long  experi- 
ence and  best  of  city  references.   Steady,  288 
World,  nptown. 


BUTCHBR8. 


BUTCHER  wants  a  situation ;  understands 
the  business  in  all  its  branches  ;  would  like 
a  situation  in  hotel  or  restaurant ;  is  strictly  tem- 
perate ;  excellent  reference. 


BUTCHER  — Wanted-  situation  as  a  flrst- 
class  butcher  ;  understands  flsh  ;  speaks 
Enfldish  and  German  :  married  ;  good  reference. 
C.  K.,  box  818,  World  office. 


BAKERS. 


S^ 


ITUATION,  wanted  by  a  second  hand  baker 
on  &11  scris  of  bread  and  cakes. 


BAKER—  First-class  cake,  pastry  and  con- 
fectioner baker  wants  situation ;    city  or 
country. 


A  BAKER  wishes  a  situation  to  take  charge 
on  bread  or  cakes  or  both  ;  city  or  counti^. 


mO  BOSS  BAKERS.  —  A  young  man  wishes 
X  a  situation  to  take  charge  on  bread  and  cake 
in  the  city  or  country ;  a  steady  situation  pre- 
ferred to  wages. 

npO  BOSS  BAKERS.^  A  situation  wanted  by 
X  first-class  forenuui  on  all  kinds  of  bread ;  also 
a  third  hand  on  bread  or  cake  ;  can  give  refer- 
ence for  sobriety  and  workmanship. 


SITUATION  wanted  bv  a  baker  as  foreman  or 
good  second  hand  on  bread  and  cake  or  bread 
alone ;  best  city  reference.  Call  on  or  address 
for  three  days. 

rno  BOSS  bakers.—  a  Arst-class  bread  fore- 


BAKEBS. 


BAKER.-^  A  first-class  foreman  on  bread  and 
cakes ;  also  a  good  second  or  third  hand 
wants  a  situation. 


BAKER— By  a  first-class  baker,  as  first  or 
second  hand,  on  any  kind  of  bread  ot 
cake. 


BAKER— Foreman  and  second  hand  on  all 
kinds  of  bread  and  cake,  Vienna  bread  and 
rolls  ;  city  or  country. 


mo  boss  bakers.— a  first-class  baker 
X  wants  a  situation  as  foreman  on  bread  or 
cakes. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  a  first-class  cake  baker 
and  omanienter J   best  references ;   city  oi 
country.    8.  P.,  812  Herald  office. 


BAKER— First-class  cake   baker  and  fancy 
cream  maker  wants  situation ;  state  salary 
given. 


mo  BOSS  BAKERS.—  A  baker  wishes  sltua- 
X  tion  to  take  charge  of  a  small  place  or  as 
good  second  hand  on  bread  and  cake. 


EXPERIENCED  baker  wants  a  situation  as 
good  second  or  third  hand  on  bread  and 
cake.  ^ 


SITUATION  wanted  by  a  baker  as  foreman  on 
any  kind  of  bread  and  cake :  is  steady  and 
reliable. 


mo  BOSS  BAKERS— A  young  man  wishes  a 
X  situation  to  take  charge  on  br^d  and  cake,'  in 
city  or  country ;  a  steady  situation  preferred  to 
wages. 


BOSS  BAKERS  —  Situation  as  second  hand 
on  bread  or  cake,  or  would  take  charge  of 
small  place;  strictly  sober;  city  or  country; 
moderate  wages.  Address  A.  B.,  dox  288  World 
office. 


B 


AKBR«—  First-class   second  hand,  breads 
cake  ;  can  do  overworlc 


BAKERS  —  Two  good    second  hand  baker? 
on  bread,  cakes  and  pies  look  for  a  steady 
Job,  city  or  country  ;  can  do  oven  work. 


BAKER  —  To  bakers  ;  seoonu  hand  on  cake 
or  bread  wants  employment.  Address  Baker, 
825  E.  80th  St. 


.  I  BOSS  BAKERS.— Wanted,  a  situation  a« 
X  man,  thoroughlyexp^ienced  In  all  kinds  of  \  X  third  hand  on  bread.  AdQress  or  call  on  P. 
work,  wants  a  siniation. 


mo  BOSS  BAKERS.—  Wante< 
X  third  hand  on  bread.  AdSn 
G.,  87  Grand  St.,  Jersey  City. 
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BAKERS. 


BAKEB  —  A 1  cake  baker  and  pactry  cook 
deairee  eitnation  ;  eight  Veara  last  employer; 
head  pastry  cook  largest  hotel  in  United  States  ; 
lace  boss  baker. 

A  SITUATION  wanted  by  an  American  fore- 
man on  any  kind  of  bread,  cakes  and  pies  ; 
well  experienced  and  strictly  sober;  ci^  or 
country.    Box  i88,  Work!  office. 


fllO  BOSS  BAKERS.—  A  first-class  bread  fore- 
X  ^man,  ftoraagUy  ezperienced  ia«U  kinds  of 
work,  wants  a  dtoation. 


mo  BAK£RS—  A  first-class  cake  and  pastry 
M-  foreman :  good  omamenter ;  tboronebly 
experienced  m  all  kinds  of  work,  wants  Bltna- 
tkm '  city  or  country  ;  references. 


ATOUNO  MAN  with  experience  would  like 
to  have  a  situation  as  second  liand  on  bread 
or  cake. 

EXPEBIBNCBD  BAKER  wants  a  situation 
as  good  second  or  third  hand  on  bread  and 
cake. 


WANTED.—  A  situation  by  an  American 
foreman  on  any  kind  of  bread,  cakes  or 
pies  :  strfetly  temperate ;  well  experienced  ;  city 
or  country. 

BAKER.—  A  first-class  foreman  on  bread  and 
cakes ;  also  a  good  second  or  third  hand 
wants  a  situation. 


"DAKER—  First-class  foreman  baker  on  bread 


'  and  odte ;  city  or  country. 


1>OSS  BAKERS— First-clasB     cake     baker 


wants  a.steady  place. 

SITUATION  WANTJy>  ^  an  experienced 
baker. 

A  SITUATION  WANTED  as    a  first-class 
cake  baker  and  omamenter ;  best  references ; 
dty  or  country. 


SITUATION  WANTED    by  an  experienced 
baker. 

mO  BAKERS,  CONFECTIONERS  AND 
X  Pas^  Cooks  —  A  situation  wanted  by  a 
flrst-dasa  man ;  good  omamenter,  etc. 


A  SITUATION  WANTED  by  a  young  man 
to  take  charge  on  cake,  or  as  good  second 
hand  on  cake  or  bread  and  cake. 


'EHRST-CLASS   cake  baker  and  omamenter 
f   wants  a  situation. 


TO  BAKERS.—  A  flrst-^lass  cake  and  pastry 
foreman,    thoroughly    experienced  In    all 
Unds  of  work,  good  omamenter,  wants  a  situa- 


tion :  city  or  country  ;  references. 


rpo  BOSS  BAKERS.— A  first-class  second 
X  hand  on  all  kinds  of  bread,  cake  and  pies, 
wanta  steady  work. 


SITUATION   WANTED    by  first-class  fbre- 
man,  second   and  third  hands  on  bread  and 
cake,  or  cake  alone. 


T")  BOSS  BAKERS*—  A  flrst-claas  bread  fore- 
man, tboronebly  experienced  In  all  kinds  of 
work,  wants  a  f  Ituation. 


BAKBRS. 


B 


AKER  —  Foreman  on  all  kinds  of  bread  ; 
French  and  Vienna,  etc.,  a  specialty. 


BAKER,  etc.— First-class   baker  and  pastry 
cook,  In  hotel,  restaurant  or  t>akery  ;  city  or 
country. 


BAKEIt  —  Youne  Irishman,    brought  up  at 
the  baking  trade  in  the  old  coun^,  would 
like  to  find  work  at  it  here. 


PRST-CLASS  cake  baker  and  omamenter 
wants  a  situation. 


F: 


RST-CLASS  cake  and  pastry  baker  wants 
situation  ;  city  or  country ;  best  reference. 


A  SITUATION  WANTED  by  an  American 
foreman  on  any  kind  of  bread,  cake  or  pies  ; 
well  experienced ;  strictly  sober ;  city  or 
country. 


A  SINGLE  young  man,  a  first-class  foreman 
on  cake,  also  a  second  hand  on  cake,  who- 
can  assist  on  bread,  wishes  a  situation. 


mo  BOSS  BAKERS.—  Situation  wanted  to 
X  take  charge  on  cake,  or  good  second-hand  on. 
bread  and  cake. 


BAKER  —  Situation  as  first-class  baker  on* 
all   kinds  of  bread ;  French  ana  Vienna 
bread  and  rolls. 


T>AEER  —  First-class  second    hand,   bread,. 


I  cake ;  can  do  overwork. 


TIAKER  —  By  a  first-class  bread  baker. 


I  dress  Bread  Baker . 


Ad- 


BAKER  —  A  good  baker  wants  a  situation  as 
second  hand  on  all  kinds  of  bread  and  cake; 
can  work  on  the  oven. 


CABINET-MAKBRS. 


CABINET-MAKER  —  European  cabinet^ 
maker  and  carpenter,  understands  the 
drafts,  desires  situation  in  city  or  country ;  will 
vork  by  the  day,  month  or  contract:  keep- 
houses  and  furniture  In  good  repair ;  Is  of  mid- 
dle age,  genteel,  good  habits  and  strictly  tem- 
perate; speaks  diilerent  languages.  Stranger,, 
box  109,  world  office. 


WANTED  —  A  situation  of  setter-up  of  fur- 
niture  by  practical  cabinet-maker  ;  refer- 
ences. Address  Furniture,  box  14,  Brooklyn, 
World. 


CABINET-MAKER  — A  first-class    cabinet* 
maker  and  polisher  wants  a  situation. 


CARPENTERS. 


CARPENTER  —  Employment  wanted  bv  an 
Englishman  ;  has  had  ten  years*  experience 
as  carpenter ;  used  to  bench  work. 


CARPENTER  wants  work  ;  willing  and  not 
afraid  of  hard  work ;  has  tools. 


CARPENTER  —  Man   of  experience    want* 
situation  for  the  winter :  best  of  reference 
Carpenter,  box  884,  uptown,  World. 


C 


lARPENTER  — A  young  man  with    tools 
would  like  steady  job. 
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CABPENTEBB. 


/^ ARPENTERINO  job  wanted,  $1.60  day. 


CARPENTER— With  thoroagh  experience  in 
design,  superintendence  and  constmction  of 
woodwork  ana  buildings,  seeks  worlc ;  reliable, 
IndustriooB,  box  78  World. 


CARPENTER, good  workman,  wants  work; 
wages  reasonanle. 


CARPENTER  wants  work  ;  has  experience ; 
good  reference  ;  good  mechanic.  Carpenter, 
234,  Worid,  uptown. 


CARPENTER  who  understands  all  kinds  of 
cabinet-work  would  like  steady  work. 


€ARPENTER  —  First-class  caroenter,  good 
painter,  wants  efhployment ;  notel  or  firm 
where  general  work  is  required  preferred,  or  any 
place;  very  best  reference.  Carpenter,  258 
world  office,  uptown. 


CARPENTER  of  experience,  with  highest 
testimonials,  wants  a  steady  Job  for  estate 
or  flrst-clasfl  building ;  has  family  and  will  at- 
tend to  janltorship.    Mechanic,  Station  F. 


CARPENTER  —  Moderate  wages  for  winter  ; 
has  tools. 


CARPENTER  with  tools  wishes  work  of  any 
kind,  ianltor  of  flats,  porter  in  store,  or  Job- 
bing ;  moderate  wages. 


CARPENTER  —  A  man  who  has  worked  at 
carpentering  awhile  wishes  employment ; 
willing  to  work  at  other  work ;  also  willing  to 
work  at  low  wages.  Apply  or  address  per  week. 
Advertiser. 


CARPENTER  —  American  man  wants  em- 
ployment; has  experience:  good  mechanic  ; 
I  reference.    Carpenter,  234  Uptown  World. 


CARPENTER  —  Wanted,  situation  by  a  mid- 
dle-aged, sober,  industrious  man  to  do  plain 
carpentering,  painting,  repairing,  etc.  Address 
for  two  days. 


CARPENTER— A  young  man  desires  a  situa- 
tion 08  carpenter  or  millwright;  understands 
hanging  of  shafting,  setting  of  machinery  and 
general  factory  work;  can  furnish  the  best 
references. 


CARPENTER  wants  work  ;  can  give  satisfac- 
tion.   Address  A.  B.,  108  World  office. 

CARPENTER,  good  workman,  wants   steady 
work. 


CARPENTER,  practical  (care  J.  O'Hara,  No. 
IM  E.  108th  St.),  wants  job  in  store  or  shop, 
or  jobbing.    Address  by  post  or  otherwise. 


CUTTERS. 


PATTERN  CUTTER  -  Wholesale  clothing 
manufacturers;  a  pattern  cutter  of  ability 
and  experience  is  onen  for  an  engagement. 
Address  J.  T.  C,  box  238,  World,  uptown. 


SITUATION  — By  a    custom    shirt  cntter; 
references.    Address  Practical  313  Herald 
office. 


CUTTI 


PATTERN  MAKER  -^Itu^iotf  by  a  _ 
class  pattern  maker  *.  can  give  oest  of 
references.     Address  P.  P.,    box  942  WorU 
uptown. 


DRAUOttTS^KEN. 


PRST-CLAS8  engineering  draughtsman  seeks 
situation  on  moderate  terms. 


ARCHITECTURAL  draughtsman  and  sur- 
veyor :  Just  arrived;  twelve  years'  experi- 
ence ;  competent  man ;  moderate  salary. 
Draughtsman,  Herald  office. 

WANTED  —  A  competent  architectural 
draughtsman,  well  versed  in  New  York 
city  plans  and  detail  drawings  Address  Archi- 
Ject,  box  189  Herald,  Uptown  office. 


DRAUGHTSMAN,  36  years  old,  from  Scot" 
land,  wants  employment;  familiar  with 
designing  and  estimating  cost  ot  marine  and 
statumary  engines  and  boilers  ;  beet  references. 
Address  Jack,  284  World,  uptown. 

DECORATIVE     draughtsman  and    colorist, 
expert  In  all  styles,  wants  work.    Address 
D.,  151  Herald,  Uptown  office. 


CHEMISTS  AND  DRUG  CLBBKS. 

DRUG  CLERK— An  Al  clerk  wants  a  sitna. 
tion   in  Brooklyn;   10  years'  experience  ; 
licentiate. 

DRUGS  —  Active,  reliable,  middle-aged  man, 
with  some  experience,  wants  a  situation  in 
the  drug  or  medicine  business ,  good  refer- 
ences. 

DRUG  CLERK  —  Wanted,  by  a  yoong  man 
with  four  years*  experience  In  the  retail  dng 
bfisiness,  a  position  In  any  wholesale  drug  busi- 
ness, laboratory  or  chemical  works. 


D 


|RUG  CLERK  (Junior)  wants  situation  *.  13 
years'  experience ;  good  reference. 


DRUGGIST  —  First-class  drug  clerk,  highly 
recommended  by  former  employer,  smIoi 
good  position  ;  graduate  ;  thoroughly  compe- 
tent, sober  and  industrious. 


D 


RUG  CLERK  — Registered,  deelrcs  a  few 
more  engagements  as  relief  clerk;  beet  ref- 


DRUGGIST  — A  graduate  wishes  situation  In 
drug  store  or  chemical  laboratory;  speaks 
German  and  English;  good  references. 


D 


RUG   CLERK  —  licensed,    married,  wants 
position;  city  or  country;  salary,  $15. 


DRUG  CLERK  wants  position  :  dty  or  <»wtt- 
try:  unexceptionable  references  ;  aged  JRJ. 
Licensed. 

PRACTICAL  CHEMIST -Pharmacist  (l/W 
vears  experience  in  Germanv,  Paris,  London 
and  the  United  States  In  leading  stores  and  man- 
ufactnring  laboratories  ;  familiar  with  Englwn, 
German  and  French)  desires  ,i  permanent  posi- 
tion ;  best  references ;  would  leave  city  or 
State. 
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CHEMISTS 


Id  drug  clbrks. 


RUOGl^Ttkl  —*A    ihoroughly 
predcriplioQ  Clerk  wants  eniployr 


BNGINEERS  AND  FIRB|ttBK. 


conipeteut 
^ ^  _  ,  ymem;  com- 
petent In  American  and  Gorman  pharmacy. 

RUtt  CLERK,   speaking  German,  well  roc- 
ommended,  aged  80,  desires  poeition;  mar- 


D 

riel 


D 


RUG  CLERK  desires  to  change  ;  licensed, 
9year8'  experience;  strictly  teJnperate;  first- 
references. 


1J>NGINEER,  etc.  —  Engineer  and  machinist 
J  wants  position;  20  years*  experience;  good 
reference.    Engineer,  World  office,  Harlem. 


ENGINEER  — A  flre^clae8  licensed  engineer 
of  many  years'  experience,  with  references, 
desires  situation. 


ENGINEER  —  By    thoroughly     competent, 
strictly  sober  man;   good  mechanic;   first- 
class  reference. 

TiRCG  CLERK  —  Wanted,  situation  as  drut;  ¥?NG1NEER  —  Situation  wanted  by  a  flrst- 
JLf  clerk,  by  a  man  of  several  years'  experience  ,  JCi  class  engineer ;  understands  all  kinds  of 
mthepreacrlptian  businets  ;  references.  j  wood- working  machinery  ;  best  city  reference. 


PHARMACIST— First-class  pharmacist  de- 
dres  poeition  as  manager  retail  drag  store; 
ifaort  distance  in  country  no  objection  ;  highest 
references  and  terms  reasonable. 


DRUGGIST—  Wanted,  position  by  a  compe- 
tent dmggiflt  of  t«n  yeare'  experience,  either 
Brooklyn  or  New  York  ;  wages  no  object. 

DRUG  CLERK  (licensed)  wants  senior  posi- 
tion. 


DRUGGIST  —  Wanted,  a    iunior  clerk   not 
afraid  of  work,  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  pre- 
icriptioDs. 

DRUG  CLERK  —  Thoroughly  competent,  ex- 
perienced senior  clerk,  cfesires  position. 

DRUG   CLERK  — Competent  licensed  clerk 
wishes  sltaation  ;  first-class  references. 


D 


RUG   CLERK  — A   first-class   prescription 
clerk,  speaking  German  and  English. 


D 
D 


RUG    CLERK    wants      situation— experi- 
enced ;  German  ;  western  graduate. 


RUGS— Wanted,  position  by  Junior  drug 
clerk  ;  four  years'  experience. 


XU5CTROTTPBBS  AND  PUkTERS. 

SILVERSMITH  —  Situation  wanted  by  a  first- 
clAss    sIlTersmith,    electrotyper,     designer, 
chaser,  reponser,  etc. 


ELECTROTYPER— Understands  electroplat- 
ing  on  glass,  bone,  wood,  etc.,  desires  sltua- 
tioo. 

IJfLECTROPLATER  —  Experienced  electro- 
Cl  plater  wants  a  position,  with  17  years'  exper- 
ieoce  :  can  produce  all  antique  colors  on  metal, 
ii«>  royal  copper  color. 


ENGINEERS  AND  FIREMEN. 


WANTED  —  A    yonne  man  educated  for  a 
civil  engineer,  who  has  had  some  practical 
experience  ;  wages  ^50  per  day. 


PINGINEER  —  Wanted,  man  who  understands 
Hi  running  engine  and  boiler,  and  steam  and 
psAtting. 


PBS 
aU 


-_ JT-CLA8S    ENGINEER  —  Understands 
all  kinds  of  wood  work  and  machinery. 


IJIXGINEBR,  9d,  nights :   sober,  capable,  li- 
£j  censed  ;  $40  month  ;  references. 


ENGINEER  —An  experienced  engineer  wishes 
a  situation  ;   thoroughly  reliable  and  best 
reference. 

ENGINEER  wants  position;  Is  first-class 
rteam-fltter  and  machinist;  perfect  in  eiec- 
tric  light ;  can  do  all  kinds  of  repairs,  and  has 
first-class  reference  and  license. 


ENGINEER  —  First-class,  wants  situation  ; 
large  experience  ;  Al  references. 

ENGINEER— Sober  engineer  and  steam-fitter, 
80  years'  experience,  wants  situation.    Cor- 
liss, box  20,  World  ofllce. 

ENGINEER  — A  competent  and  reliable  en- 
gineer of  many  years'  experience  wants  a  sit- 
uation ;  has  references  from  former  employers 
as  to  abilities,  honesty  and  sobriety. 


ENGINEER  — Situation   wanted    by  strictly 
sober,  thoroughly  competent  man;  good  me- 
chanic ;  first-class  reference. 


ENGINEER— Flats,  apartment  houses  or  fac- 
tory, or  Janitor  or  same;  understands  Otis 
elevator  ;  has  city  and  marine  licenses  and  has 
first-class  reference ;  can  do  -all  repairing ;  is 
sober  and  steady  ;  has  no  objection  to  country. 

ENGINEER  — 10  vears  experience,  would  like 
situation;  can  do  small  repairs;  pipe-fitting, 
etc. ;  first-class  reference. 

ENGINEER  —  Can  do  all  steam  repfdrs  ;  got 
all  the  tools  for  the  same;  reference  or  cash 
security. 

ENGINEER— Experienced  ;  do  repairs    on 
machinery,  engines  or  boilers;  save  fuel;  no 
objection  to  country;  moderate  pay. 


1  ENGINEER  AND  MACHINIST  open  for 
!i  position  in  factory,  hotel  or  apartment  house; 
10  years  in  one  place.  Address  C.  E.,  box  168, 
World  oflJce. 


ENGINEER  —  First-class  mechanic,  sober 
and  steady,  def^Ires  permanent  poeition : 
thoroughly  understands  all  branches ;  has 
very  best  of  city  references;  also  from  pres- 
ent employer. 


ENGINEER  —  Wanted,  situation  as  engineer, 
licensed  ;   strictly  temperate;  unexception- 
able city  reference  ;  no  objection  to  country. 

ENGINEER  —  An  experienced  ensrlneer  wishes 
a  situation  ;  sober  and  industrious  ;  state 
waees.  Address  E.  P.  Burt,  Catskill,  Greene 
County,  N.  Y. 
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ENGIKSXBS  AND  FIRBMKM. 

ENOINBBB    wants    sitoatlon  ,     ^w — , 
competent,  strictly  sober;  clly  license; 
€reDce. 

AN  ENOINBBR  desires  a  sitoation  to  take 
charge  of  boilers,  ensine;  can  make  repairs; 
waf^  moaerate ;  good  rererence. 

ENOINBBR,  Janitor  or  Fireman  desires  nosl- 
tlon ;  can  do  steam  and  gas-fltting,  au  re- 
pairs ;  best  reference  ttom.  last  employer. 

ENOINBBR  —  Sitoation  as  engineer  or  fire- 
man by  a  highly  reoommendeo 


dedman. 


ENOINBBR— A  flrst-class  engineer  wanto  a 
eitnation:  onderstands  macninery,  steam- 
fltting.  also  the  electric  machines  ;  beet  refer- 
«nce  given. 


ENOINBBR  —  As  engineer  in  hotel,  fiat, 
store  or  factory,  or  engineer  or  janitor  In 
flat ;  understands  ite  business  in  all  its  branches 
and  can  famish  good  references:  does  not 
drink  any  kind  of  intoxicating  drinks  and  is 
willing  and  obliging.  . 


1JINOINBER  —  A  flrst-class  engineer,  with 
JCi  tools;  does  own  repairing  and  pipe-iitting; 
steam-heating ;  reference  flrst-class ;  license. 

ENGINEER  —  A  reliable  engineer,  holding 
flrst-class  certificate,  can  do  all  repairs,  wants 
a  janitor's  place  ;  can  give  best  reference  and 
Security. 


FS 


OINBBR,  licensed   practical   steam-fltter 
and  machinist ;  good  reference. 


E 


INOINBER  wants  situation  as  janitor ;   no 
'  encumberance  ;  good  security  given. 


ENOINBBR  —  A  licensed   engineer,  experi- 
enced In  Bteam-fltting  and  oOier  repairing ; 
factory  or  hotel ;  satisfactory  recommendation. 

ENOINBBR  — A  practical  engineer  of  many 
years,  reliable  and  trustworthy  in  every  way, 
wants  work;  understands  steam-heating;  city 
reference. 


FrOINBBR,  with  10  years*  recommendation 
and  license  wants  position. 


ENOINEER  —  Steam-heating  engineer  (84) 
desires  engagement ;  17  years'  experience, 
city  and  east,  erecting  high  and  low-pressure  ap- 
paratus. 

fjINOINBBR  —  A  position  wanted  by  an  experi- 
JCi  enced  and  competent  engineer  who  knows 
his  business  thoroughly ;  can  make  a  complete 
engine  or  run  a  steamship.  Any  -one  needing 
such  a  man,  with  the  best  of  reference. 


AN  ENOINBBR,  accustomed  to  building, 
erecting  and  running  machinery,  wants  a  m- 
uation  in  any  branch  of  the  bnsmees ;  under- 
stands steam  fltting;  satisfactory  reference  fur- 
nished. 

ENOINBBR,  mith  flrst-class  license,  wanto 
situation;  good  pipe-fitter  and  fireman;  will- 
ing to  work;  sober  and  reliable,  with  best  of 
references  ;  85  years  old. 


ENOINBBR,  Janitor  or  both,  desires  position; 
steam  or  gas  fltting:  best  reference  from  last 
employer;  city  or  country. 


EN6INBBBS  AND  ORKMKN. 

ENGINEER,  of  18  years*  experience,  wanto 
situation  ;  can  do  all  repairs  ftid  steam  pip- 
ing; is  steady  and  Indnstriona,  willing  and  oblig- 
ing. 


ENGINEER  in  flats,  hotd  or  factory,  or  apart- 
ment houses;  understands  Otis  elevators 
thoroughly ;  has  dty  and  marine  license ;  can 
do  all  repairing  ;  or  would  take  position  as  jani- 
tor  and  engineer  ;  has  flrst-class  recommenda- 
tion and  Is  sober  and  steady. 

ENGINEER  —  A  flrst-class  engineer  wanto 
situation  in  hotel,  shop  or  factory;  do  all  the 
repairing ;  good  steam  and  gas  fltter  ;  strictly 
sober  and  oBliging. 

FfOINBIfib  wanto  a  situation  ;  is  a  machin- 
ist. 

ENGINEER  AND   GENERAL  MECHANIC 
wanto  situation  ;  laige  experience  ;  A  1  ref- 
erences. 


FIRST-CLASS    ENGINEER,    Steam    Fitter 
and  general  machinist,  has  tools;  temperance 
man,  age  S9,  wanto  a  situation. 


AN  ENGINEER,  accustomed  to  building, 
erecting  and  running  machinery,  wanto  a 
situation  in  anv  branch  or  the  business ;  under- 
stands steam  fltting  ;  satisfactory  references  fur- 


ENGINEBR  wanto  position  ;  is  flrst-class 
steam  fltter  and  macninist;  can  do  all  kinds 
of.  repairs  and  has  flrst-class  reference  and 
license. 


ENGINEER  —  Thoroughly  careful;  saving  of 
fuel ;  willing  to  work  long  hours;  Brooklyn 
or  Oreenpoint ;  moderate  pay. 

17IN0INBER  —  Situation  wanted  by  licensed 
Hi  engineer,  stationary  or  marine;  machinist  by 
trade 


F70INEBR  —  Situation  as  engineer  or  jani- 
tor In  factory  or  private  boose  ;  can  do  all 
small  repairing  and  keep  electric  bells  and  bat- 
teries in  good  order  ;  well  recommended. 

TJINOINEER  —  Licensed  engineer  wanto  posl- 
Mli  tlon;  is  practical  steam  fltter  and  machinist; 
has  flrst-class  reference. 


F70INEER  OR  FIREMAN  —  A  young.Btrong 
engineer  (licensed)  wishes  sitnation  ;  is  com- 
petent steam  fltter ;  will  furnish  the  very  besi 
references  of  sobriety  and  honesty. 

ENOINEER  —  First-class  engineer  wanto  sit- 
uation ;  references  for  20  years*  experience. 


I^GINEER  —  Has  flrst-class  Ucense  and  ref- 
Xj  erences  from  last  employer;  understands 
steam  fltting. 


"C^NOINBER  —  Mechanical  engineer  ;  capable 
Mli  of  making  an  estimate,  and  erection  machin- 
ery and  steam  heating  plants,  is  open  to  engage- 
ment. 


AYOT7NO  man  with  9  years*  thoroocfa  shop 
experience  In  estimating  upon  designing  and 
constructing  special  machinery  and  In  the  manu-  . 
facture  of  machinery  tools,  desires  correspond- 
ence with  parties  in  want  of  engineer,  head 
draughtsman  or  superintendent. 
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ENOINKEBS  AND  FIREMEN. 


I7XGINEBR  —  A  sitDAtion  wanted  by  a  li- 
Jj  ceased  engineer,  with  14  yean*  experience 
with  boiler  and  engine. 


E!7GINEER  and   practical   machiniat  wants 
situation  (tilgh  or  low-preMnre engines);  beet 
reference  from  present  employer. 


T^OnnSBR—  Am   an  American  sorely  In 

bneedn '       • 

s  engineer, 


Jj  need ;  prar,  give  me  work  to  earn  my  bread, 
u  engineer,  office  work  or  flat, 


"pNOINEBR  —  A  licensed  engineer  of  90  years' 
Jj  experience  wants  aitoation :  can  do  steam 

flttiog: 

E.V6INEBB  —  Wanted,  a  position  by  a  li- 
censed engineer  to  run  a  Baxter  engine,  or 
ladftant  engineer ;  10  years*  expcrienee  on  a  10 
Iwrse  Baxter  engine ;  good  references. 

ENOINBSH  —  Wanted,  position  as  engineer, 
watchman  or  porter  ;    good    writer ,  and 
maricar ;  A 1  reference. 

CVNOINEBR— Situation  wanted  byflrst-tlass 
MU  engineer  and  machinist,  18  years*  experience; 
can  do  his  own  repairs;  lias  his  own  tools; 
Riietly  sober;  understands  electric  lights;  Al 


EX6INEBB — A  yonng  man  (married)  desires 
aritnation  as  engineer;  thoroughly  nnder- 
itiads  care  and  management  of  the  steam  engine 
sad  boOer:  also  fully  understands  both  the  arc 
and  inamaescent  systems  of  electric  lightmg; 
the  Tery  best  of  city  reference  giren. 


UTHOOKAPHEB8. 


ITHOQBAPHBR  seeks  situation;  good  trans- 
J  ferer  and  prover;  wages  $12. 


LITHOGRAPHIC    PRINTER -PosiUon   as 
lithographic  printer;  like  to  hear  of  steno- 
gropher  who  does  printing  from  stone. 

MACHINISTS. 


MACHINIST  — Wanted,  by  machine  hand: 
over  11  years*  experience;  can  make  and 
temper  his  own  cutters;  hard  wood-work  a 
spedalty;  had  charge  of  machinery. 


MACHINIST  — A  flrst-class  machinist  wanU 
a  situation;  has  experience  in  managing 
help;  best  of  references. 


MACHINIST— Bv  a  flrst-class  machinist; 
lathe  hand;  light  machinery  or  tool  turn- 
ing; good  reconmiendatlons;  reasonable  wages 
expected. 


M 


ACHINIST— First-class  general  oUchinlst 
wants  situation. 


MACHINIST  —  Position  as  machinist  or  tool- 
maker,  where  I  can  advance;  have  been 
foreman  ana  superintendent. 


MACHINIST— Wanted,  by  machine  hand, 
over  10  years*  experience;  can  make  and 
temper  his  own  cutters;  has  had  charge  of 
machinery  for  over  4  years. 


F(6INBBR    AND    MACHINIST    wants    a 
sitnation;  familiar  with  Wright's,  Corliss 
and  Buckeye  engines,  also  dynamos. 


A  FIRST-CLASS  mining  or  mechanical  en- 
gineer of  many  yeanr  experience  in  both 
branches  to  oped  for  engagement;  Al  reference 
given. 


AN  S5QINBBR*S  citnation  wanted  for  an 
excellent  young  man  who  is  strictly  sober, 
perfectly  competent,  a  good  mechanic  and 
leBaWc. 


A 


N  ENGLISH  engineer  c?  otw  18  year*8  oz- 
.  perience  wants  position  In  anv  capacity; 

firtt-claas  engineer,  draughtsman  ana  machinist; 

tfaoronghlv  experienced  In  tlr  running,  fitting 

and  erecting  of  machinery;  references  and  testf- 

monials  as  to  conduct  and  ability. 


X^IRBMAN- Situation  wanted  as  fireman, 
f  night  engineer,  watchman  or  porter;  Is 
married. 


1?N0INBBR  and  pipe-fiiter  (German)  wants 
lit  situation;  factory  or  flat;  no  children. 


1JIN6INEER  wants  situation  wif.i  marine  and 
MJ  dty  license;  the  best  of  reference  tnmx  last 
eaployer 

liOCKSmXHB* 


A  YOUNG  locksmith,  who  nBduiUmdu  re- 
pairing stoves,  ranges  and  heaters,  rad  has  5 
TMr^  experience,  wishes  a  situation. 

LOCKSMITH— By  a  good  locksmith,  a  tob 
with  some  first-class  company;  hCve  had  IS 
7«ar8*  experience  in  the  same;  best  of  reference. 


MACHINIST  — Practical  machinist  and  en- 
gineer, first-class  certificate,  90  years*  ex- 
perience, wants  first-class  position  as  eng^eer  in 
building,  factory,  store,  hotel  or  fiats;  imder- 
stands  steam-heating;  best  references. 


MACHINIST  and  die-maker;  »2  years*  ex- 
perience, IS  as  overseer;  can  design  and 
draught  improved  machinery  and  make  simple 
patterns. 


MACHINIST  3nd  tool-maker  wants  situation: 
wonkl  not  object  to  going  South;  heat  of 
reference. 

MACHINIST  would  like  a  situation  to  take 
charge  o2  madiinery  in  factory;   cotton 
mill  preferred, 

MACHINIST  —  A  young  married  man  wants 
employment;  Is  a  good  draughtsman  and 
penman;  can  keep  a  set  of  booln  if  required;  a 
Brooklyn  shop  preferred. 


PRACTICAL  machinist  and  licensed  engineer, 
with  18  years'  experience  as  newspaper 
pressman,  wants  position;  no  objection  to  leave 
clty^ ^^^ 


MACHINIST  —  A  first-class  mechanic,  hav- 
ing  had  long  experience  In  repair  shops 
and  large  factories,  desires  a  situation,  or  wooid 
act  as  foreman  in  small  machine  shop. 

A  RELIABLE  and  trustworthy  machinist  and 
engineer  o^'  manv  years*  experience  in  run- 
ning and  erecting  all  idnds  of  machinery  to  open 
for  engagement;  no  second  rate  Job  entertained; 
unexceptionable  references  given. 

PRACTICAL  machinist,  who  has  worked  a 
number  of  years  m  tool  maker  and  die- 
stnker,  wants  work  in  some  manufacturing  firm 
where  ho  can  make  himself  generally  useful. 
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PHOTOGBAPHEBS. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  —  A  No.  1  man  In  everv 
branch  wishes  a  position-  willing  to  work 
for  moderate  wasee;  understanoe  making  process 
negatives  and  ccHodion  transfers. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING  —  A  man  of  some  ar- 
tistic  skill,  an  ex-photographer,  wants  situa- 
tion ln*photo-engraviug  or  phato-lithographlng. 

PHOTOGRAPHER— Practical  in  all  branches, 
desires  engagement,  has  best  city  references. 

PHOTOGRAPH  operator  desire  position;  18 
years  experience. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  —  A  very  iine  negative 
retoncher  wants  work  by  tiM 


retoncher  wants  work  by 

price;  prompt  delivery. 


he  piece;  small 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  —  Good  retoucher   who 
can  print  and  operate  wants  a  position. 

TO  PHOTOGRAPHERS  -  Gentleman  of  18 
years'  experience  wishes  position  in   any 
branch;  willing  to  work  for  small  price. 

A  PHOTOGRAPHER,  thorough  negative 
maker  in  line  and  naif  tone,  is  open  to  an 
engagement;  is  a  successful  process  worker  of 
many  years'  experience;  does  not  object  to 
leaving  the  city. 

PHOTOGRAPHER-  PracUcal  in  all  kinds  of 
work;  seeks  position;  mercantile  and  copy 
work  a  specialty;  references  No.  1. 

HOTOGRAPHIC        PRINTER  —  Position 

wanted  by  first-class  photographic  printer; 
best  of  reference  given. 

HOTOGRAPHER-With  many  years'  ex- 
perlence,  who  thoroughly  understands  oper- 
ating, printing  and  negative  retouching,  desiit» 
situation;  highest  references. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  who  understands  the  busi- 
ness ii)  all  branches;  flrst-class  workman; 
best  of  references. 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  thoroughly  practical  In 
all  branches;  is  open  to  an  engagement; 
references  furnished. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  wants  employment;  well 
up. 

PHOTOGRAPHER— Experienced  printer  and 
retoucher   wishes  a  situation;   reasonable 
salary  accepted. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS — A  young  man  wishes  a 
position  in  a  gallery;  can  retouch  and  will 
assist  about. 


PAIliTEBS. 


PAINTER  —  Plain  and  fresco  painter  wants 
work  at  $i  per  day  and  furnish  his  own 
brushes. 

PAINTER-By  a  painter  who  is  flrst-cla«8  at 
scrolling,  lettering,  striping;  also  pictures. 

PAINTER— A  good  painter  and  kalsoralner; 
willing  to  work  for  $2  a  day. 

PAINTER,  TINTING,  etc.,  would  like  to  get 
work,  day  or  week;  can  hang  and  decorate 
XJncrasta-Walton;  city  or  country. 


PAINTKK6. 


T>AINTING  or  kalMmining  wanted;  will  work 


very  cheap  on  odd  jobs. 


GLASS-PAINTEJI— A  flrst-claes  glass-painter 
wants  a  permanent  situation;  good  refer- 


ences. 


PAINTER— Situation  wanted  as  painter;  can 
do  paper-hanging  also. 


PAINTER -A   good   pracUcal    kalsomlner, 
painter  and  general  decorator  wants  a  job; 
steady,  polite  and  sober. 


PAINTER— Situation  wanted  as  painter;  can 
do  paper-hanging  also. 


A  PAINTER  will  kalsomine  and  repair  rooms 
at  $1  a  room. 


CARRIAGE   PAINTER  —  General  workman 
wants    a    situation;   no  objection   to  the 
countiy. 

FIESCO  PAINTER  AND  DESIGNER 
would  like  to  have  work  by  the  day  or 
otherwise;  city  or  country;  first-lass  desi^iing 
and  sketching. 


PAINTER    would   like   situaUon     painting, 
tinting,  etc;  good  work;  city  or  country. 


PAINTER  of  experience  defliraseoiplQyiiient; 
can  letter,  stripe  or  ornament. 


PBINTBBS. 


A  PRINTER    with    five    years'  experience 
desires  a  situation  where  he  may  become 
competent  as  proof-reader. 


COMPOSITOR,  thoroughly  educated,  expert 
in  Greek  and  modern   foreign  languages, 
wants  situation  as  proof-reader. 

COMPOSITOR,  just  out  from  England,  seeks 
situation  in  newspaper  office;   news,   job 
work  and  can  assist  witn  reporting. 


F>REM  ANSHIP  newspaper  composing  room. 
city  or  country,  by  reliable  young  man  of 
excellent  education  ana  experience;  non-union. 

FIRST-CLASS    job    printer    (non-onion) 
wants  a  situation  as  foreman. 


A 


PRINTER,  4H  years'  experience,  wants  situa- 
tion in  or  near  New  York;  good  references. 


GOOD  female  compositor  wants  situation;  7 
yei     * 


years'  experience;  newspaper. 


COMPOSITOR— Situation  in  country  wanted 
by  good  compositor;  can  make  up  or  help  at 
jobbing;  sober  and  stfady. 


COMPOSITOR— Good  jobber,  steady,  reliable, 
wishes  situation  or  piece  work:  moderate 
wages.  


PRINTER  —  A  thoroughly  practical   printer 
(first-class   jobber)   with   good   references, 
wants  charge  of  a  composition  room. 


COMPOSITOR  wants  situation   In   country 
printing  office;  can  takfe  Jiar^  if  pecessary. 


COMPOSITOR— (Jood,  steady  job  compositor 
wishes  a  situation. 
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PRINTERS. 


JOB    COMPOSITOR  —  Firet-claBfl   job   com- 
positor deeirea  eitaatioii;  would  like  charge 
of  muLll   offlcc. 

FIRST-CLASS    job   compoeitor    and    stone 
hand  (  con  read  probf  )  wants    Bitoatlon. 
Addret»»,  box  190  Sun  office. 


COMPOSITOR,  competent  at  job  work  and 
able  to  take  charge  of  weekly  newspaper, 
defiires  steady    employment;   moderate   aolary. 

COMPOSITOR  —  Competent  job  compositor 
desires   situation;    best  reference;   city  or 
toontry. 


COMPOSITOR  —  A  steady  situation  wanted 
by  first-class  job  compositor. 

PRINTERS— Good  stone  hand  and  job  com- 
positor wantfi  situation;  state  wages. 

SITUATION  wanted  by  a  competent  job  com- 
Dositor;  also  thoroughly  understands  making 
reooy  and  running  presses;  steady  podtiou,  $16. 

riOMPOSITOR,   German  or  English;  steady 


COMPOSITOR— News,  book  or  job,  English 
and    German,    desires   permanent   employ- 
ment; moderate  pay. 

JOB   COMPOSITOR    would   Uke   situation; 
steady  man;  moderate  \vages.  Address, 

Jobber,  177  World  office. 


COMPOSITOR^Book  and  newspaper  hand  of 
Syeard'  experience  desires  a  steady  situation. 

COMPOSITOR  of  loni^  experience  at  jobbing 
vould  like  position;  moaerate  salary. 


PUBLISHERS  AND   PRINTERS  -  A  good 
general  printer,  steady  and  reliable,  wants 
podtron. 


COMPOSITOR— Job  compositor  wishes  situa- 
tion; flrst-class;  moderate  wages. 


JOB  COMPOSITOR  —  Steady  situation  by 
young  man  capable  of  taking  charge  of  job 
office;  U  vears^  experience  at  pr^s  and  case; 
references  If  required. 

COMPOSITORS  —  Two    g 
desire  permanent  day  posi 
rapid  and  steady. 

PRINTER— Practical,  wants  permanent  situa- 
tion^ 5  years^  experience  as  manager  of 
countr)'  job  and  newspapar  office;  very  steady 
and  total  abstainer. 


good    compositors 
isitions;  intelligent, 


PROOF-READ£RS. 


FRST-CLASS  proof-reader  (lady)  wishes  situ- 
ation; good  references. 


IROOF-READER  desires  position. 


PUBLISHERS  — Proof-reader  seeks  position 
and  to  do  little  outside  work;  security. 

X>ROOF.READER  wishes  a  situation. 


FRST-CLASS    proof-reader  on    job   work; 
total  abstainer;  willing  lo  fill  up  Ume  at  case 


COMPOSITOR   of   long   experience  at  both 
jobbing  and    newspaper  work   would   like 
sHoAtioo  at  moderate  salary. 

TYPE-SETTER— A  steady  type-setter  wants 
work,  English  and  French,  oy  the  piece  or 
week. 


if  required. 


PROOF-READER— Accurate,  rapid  and  reli- 
able; can  assist  editor. 


PROOF-READER  wants  steady  situation;  Is 
experienced;  book,  job  or  news  work.  Ad- 
dress, with  terms.  Reader,  box  S63  World 
office. 


PROOF-READER-Experienced,  desires  situa- 
tion; newspaper  work  preferred. 

PROOF-READER      OR      COMPOSITOR  — 
Young  man  wishes  employment. 


PROOF-READER  wishes  a  situation.  Address 
n. 


.  C,  box  123  Sun  office. 


PRESSMRN. 


PRESSMAN  wants  situation  as  Gordon  press- 
man in  small  or  large  office;  10  years'  experi- 
ence. Address  First-<uaBS  Pressman,  box  41 
World. 


PRESSMAN  on  cylinder  presses  withes  situa- 
tion; book  work  preferred:  a  steady  aituation 
Address  X.  A.,  box  116  Sun 


tion;  book  work  preferred]  a  steady  aituation 
before  lai^  wages, 
office. 


CYLINDER  AND    JOB   PRESSMAN,  with 
license 
or  country. 


V^  license  as  engineer,  requires  situation;  city 
Addreas  Press,  box  1«0  Herald. 


PRESSMAN-^ylinder  pressman  wishes  situa- 
tion ;  sober.  Industrious  and  willing  to  work; 
understands  his  business  thoroughly;  city  or 
country;  can  take  charge.  Address  B.,  box  18 
World. 

PRESSMAN  wants  situation  on  Camnbell  or 
Hoe  presses;  flrst-class  on  work  of  all  kinds: 
cut  and  catalogue  a  specialty;  sober,  steady  and 
reliable.    Addreas  Press,  box  80  World  office. 

GORDON  PRESSMAN  wants  situation  as 
pressman;  has  11  years'  experience;  good 
reference.  Address  ^essman,  box  40  World 
office. 


PLUMBING. 


PRINTERS— Position  wanted  by  an  experi- 
enced man  at  either  proc  f -reaoing,  tabular 
^^<wk  or  composition;  fair  knowledge  of  jobbing. 


PLUMBER  -A  plumber  wants  a  steady  job; 
city    or    country.    Address    Plumber,    157 
Worid. 

PLUMBER— A  flrst-class  house  plumber;    a 
lead  burner;  just  come  from  England.    J. 
T.,  box  87,  World. 


encedmanat  either 
^  or  compost  tion;  fair 

[Assembly,  No.  27.] 


ng,  tabular  |  "DLUMBER-A  position  m  plumber,  gas-fltter 


and  tinner;  a  good  mechanic. 
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STSAM-FITTEIIS. 


A  FIRST-CLASS  steam-fltter  with  seven  years' 
experience,  wantti  a  situation;  can  famish 
best  references.  Address  W.,  box  180,  Herald, 
uptown  office. 

STEAM-FITTER    (non-union)   wants  steady 
employment:  best  reference.  Address  Fred., 
^i9  uptown  World. 


SHOEMAKER. 


S 


HOE  REPAIRER— Young  man  of  8  years' 
experience  wants  a  situation  as  shoe  repairer. 

STEADY  man  wants  a  position  at  repairing 
.  in  a  store  and  to  assist  on  the  floor. 


SHOE  MANUFACTURERS-Situatlon  wanted 
by  a  young  man  as  foieman  or  general  stock 
cutter:  special  care  with  custom  measures.  Ad- 
dress Cutter,  box  30  World  office. 


SHOEMAKER— German  and  English— wishes 
position  in  a  shoe  store. 


TAILORS. 


A  YOUNG  MAN,  tailor  by  trade,  custom  cut- 
ter and  practical  examiner  of  5  year<»'  ex- 
perience on  men's  clothing,  wishes  to  secure  a 
permanent  position  in  a  clothing  store  as  exam- 
iner; highest  reference  given  as  to  ability  and 
character  from  present  employers.  Address  A., 
850  Herald  office. 


rpAILOR  as  bushelman;  first-class  workman 
X  wants  situation. 


POSITION   wanted   by   a   tailor;   first-class 
bushelman;  first-class  place  preferred. 


TOOI<-M4£ERS. 


TOOL-MAKER— Twenty  years'  of  experience 
as  foreman  in  the  largest  firms  of  fancy 
metal  and  upholstery  hardware;  fully  competent 
of  taking  charge  of  shop.  Address  Tool-maker 
A.,  boxlsi  World. 


mOOL-MAKER— Situation  wanted  by  a  flrst- 
X  class  tool-maker  and  machinist,  with  16 
years'   experience. 


TINSMITHS. 


TINSMITH— First-class  for  inside  work;  best 
reference. 


UPHOI^TERERS. 


A  FIRST-CLASS  UPHOLSTERER,  decora- 
tor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  hav- 
ing been  for  several  years  ensnged  as  foreman  in 
the  service  of  De  Boes  &  Co.,  desires  engage- 
ment; city  or  country. 

TTPHOLSTERER  —  A  first-class  workman 
U  wishes  orders  for  private  houses,  hotels; 
city  or  country. 

UPHOLSTERER— Shade  and  furniture  up- 
holsterer; moderate  prices. 

TTPHOLSTBRY  work  of  all  kinds  wanted  on 
U  furniture,  mattresses,  carpets,  shades,  cur- 
tains, slip  covers,  etc. 


UPHOIiSTEBBBS. 


UPHOLSTERER  —  Firet-class    man    wanU 
work;  hotels,  private  or  store. 
■ 

UPHOLSTERER  wishes  situation  by  the  day 
or  week;  good  painter  and  finisher. 


WATCHMAKERS. 


WATCHMAKER,   first-class,    wants   a  per- 
manent  situation.     Address   C.   R.,    115 
World  office. 

WATCHMAKER— A  young  man  with  3  years' 
experience  at  the  watchmaker  trade,  speaks 
English  and  German,  desires  position;  country 
prt*ferred. 


WATCHMAKER  —  Practical     watchmaker 
wants  situation;  will  accept  small  wages 
to  get  steady  work. 

WATCHMAKER— Practical  watchmaker   of 
9  years'  city  experience  desires  position; 
best  references.    B.  K.,  box  60,  World  office. 


CLOCKMAKER,  well  experienced  in  Ameri- 
can and  French  clocks ;  8  years  with  one  firm. 


MISOBIiUkXEOUS. 


BOOK-KEEPERS,  office  assistant,  draughts- 
men, collector,  assistant  book-keeper,  city 
and  traveling  salesmen  in  the  following  lines: 
Grocery,  liquors,  cigars,  teas,  coffees,  paints, 
oils,  rubber,  glass,  crockery,  dry-goods,  shoes, 
hat^,  lace,  drugs,  furniture,  shirts,  clothing,  var- 
nish, leather  goods,  meerschaum  and  amber 
goods,  hotel  entry,  four  grocery  and  three  drug 
clerks,  window  dresser,  rartenaer,  assistant  bar- 
tender, hotel  and  restaurant  waiters,  two  hotels, 
factory  and  store  porters,  engineer,  coachmen, 
lunch  counter  men,  fishmen,  restaurant  waiter, 
$10  week;  head  cooks,  $100;  order  cooks,  night 
cooks,  kitchenmen,  firemen,  ten  colored  waiters, 
yardmen,  useful  men  for  hotel,  store  and  fac- 
tory, three  drivers,  farmer,  gardener,  stablemen, 
glass  packers,  undertaker's  assistant,  picture 
framer.  soda  'l>ottler8,  four  hotel  bootblacks, 
hall,  elevator  and  coat-room  bovs.  upholsterer, 
butcher,  $15;  carver,  machinist  oilllaid  attend- 
ant, office,  store  boys;  call  and  Investigate;  in- 
formation free;  the  largest  and  most  successful 
male  employment  bureau  in  the  world. 


2  BUTCHERS,  first-class;  shoe  salesmen, 
shoemaker,  cooks,  $10;  waiters,  oystermen, 
$12;  bartenders,  cabinet-makers,  2  carpenters, 
ball  bovs,  colored  cook,  kitchenman,  book-keeper 
and  collector,  $18,  with  security;  collectors,  $10; 
omnibus,  dry  goods  salesman,  $10:  assistant 
janitor,  $15;  cloth  examiner,  $18;  ticket  writer, 
216;  drivers,  $10;  porters,  colored,  useful  man, 
two  upholsterers,  $15;  window  dresser,  dry 
goods,  $*20.  Our  success  in  placing  good  men  in 
suitable  positions  is  unpreceaenteo. 


15;  \>ook-keeper  and  collector,  with  secm^tj, 
|18;  omnibus,  ovstermen,  dry  goods  salesmen, 
porters  and  waiters  for  private  house,  ticket- 
writer,  $16:  two  carpenters.  Our  suooeas  in 
placing  good  men  in  suitable  positiona  is  anpre- 
cedentod. 


SALESMEN,  $16;  8  drivers,  $10;  1  coach- 
man. 
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iaSCElXAN£OUS. 


O  FIREMEN,  hor8e8hoers.8  driven.  9  porters, 
U  t  coUecMrv,  $15;  %  collectors,  $10;  book- 
keeper!, collector,  SidU  weeklr,  security  required; 
037  socceas  in  procarin^  suitable  positions  for 
good  men  Is  nnprecedented;  onr  metliods  are 
(uuaoe;  90  good  positions  now  ready,  grocery 
cktu,  salesmen,  drummers  and  many  others. 

9  BOOK-KEEPERS,  $15;  8  drng  clerks,  8 
W  s^rooery  clerics,  4  collector?,  Qennan  bar- 
ton 1^  8  steam-fitters,  %  plumbersi,  plumber's 
iK-lpen,  flower  cutters,  florist,  farmers,  groom^  6 
l»barer9,3  batlers,  third  baker,  stenographers, 
porterg,  drivers,  cooks,  waiters,  watchmakers, 
i^taot  janitors,  fiO  boys,  10  useful  men. 

OAA  ORDERS  yesterday;  many  positions 
0\j\j  sUU  open  for  book-keepers,  $15;  sten 
OKnphers,  $15,  restaurant  steward,  $60;  store- 
kt«p«r,  $10;  hotel  checkers,  $40;  drug  clerks, 
$15  aaelstant  storekeeper,  $35;  grocery  clerks, 
printe  waiters,  light  porters,  horseshoers,  Tonth 
lorSodtbem  hotel  storeroom,  4  cooks,  15  labor 
eta.  %  bartenders,  60  boys,  6  hall  boys,  10  waiters, 
Ikitcheomen. 

2  BOOKKEEPERS,  $15;  stenographers,  8 
cTjnron  artists.  4  grocery  clerks,  2  collectors. 
5  'wtcfters,  plnmbers,  plumber's  helper,  light 
porters,  farmers,  florists,  horseshoers,  drug 
ci«rki,  $15;  third  bakers,  steam-fitters,  8  butlers, 
AAbldiien,  porters,  grooms,  drivers,  cooks,  wait- 
m,  omtibosea,  light  porters. 

piPRESS  DRIVER,  order  cook,  chef  waiters, 
Ju  teamsters,  hat  salesmen,  $18;  plumber,  $8 
padST. 


MISCEIXAKEOUS. 


OYSTERMAN,  carpenters,  cabinet-makers, 
colored  porter,  salesmen,  clerks,  collectors, 
$15;  dry  goods  clerks,  $10;  omnibus,  waiters, 
porters,  Dutchers  and  others  wanted. 


COLLECTORS.  $15;  collectors,  JIO;  drivers- 
$11;  porters,  $11;  waiters,  useful  man,  fire, 
man,  horseshoers,  butchers,  dry  goods  clerks, 
men  for  directory,  carpet  salesmen,  $18:  assist- 
ant bookkeeper,  $10;  carpenters  wanted;  furn- 
ished free  to  employers;  fair  treatment  guar- 
anteed. 


BOOK-KEEPER,  $20;  collector,  ftlO;  porters, 
$11,  drivers,  $11;  groceiy  clerks,  2  collect- 
ors, $15,  collectors  $9D.  security  required.  Our 
saccess  In  procuring  suitable  positions  for  good 
men  is  nnprecedented;  onr  methods  are  unique; 
SGgood  positions  now  ready  for  clerks,  salesmen, 
drummers  and  many  others. 

ROCERY  DRIVERS, 
$11;   salesmen,  $12; 
$10,  porters,  $15;  waiters,  jahifors,  $15;  cooks, 


SRS,  $12;  express  drivers, 
1 12;  dry  goods  salesmen. 


order  cooks,  collectors  and  salesmen,  $15;  coU 
lectors,  $10;  oystermen.  $12;  upholsterers,  $15; 
cabinet-makers,  $15;  joiner  for  hardwood  fliush- 
InK,  carpet  salesmen,  $18;  good  office  manager, 
$15^ 

CLOTHING  EXAMINER,  colored  useful 
man,  driver,  office  manager,  security  re- 
quired, collector  and  book-keeper,  $16;  carpen- 
ters, omnibus,  dry  goods  salesmen,  $10;  cabinet- 
makers, butchers,  youth  for  physidan^s  office, 
shoe  salesman,  German  butcher,  salesmen, 
porter,  waiter,  grocery  clerk  and  machinist. 


These  advertisements  proceed  from  a  class  who  trade  on  the 
needs  of  the  inexperienced  searcher  for  honest  employment.  That 
the  calling  pays  is  presumable  from  the  steady  advertising  in  lead- 
ing jonmals.  The  advertisements  appear  almost  every  other  day 
with  hardly  a  word  changed.  How  the  business  is  carried  on,  and 
with  what  result,  it  may  be  the  duty  of  this  Bureau  to  inquire  at 
some  future  day. 
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Keh  Advertising  for  Work  av  certain  Trades  and 
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6,601 


♦  These  callings  were  only  counted  for  six  months. 

amber  of  papers  above  shown  were  unfortunately  lessened  at  an  important 
ag  papers  included  portions  of  March,  April  and  May,  a  period  of  the  year  h 
activity  is  always  observable  in  the  matter  shown  by  this  table.  One  hundn?^ 
of  the  newspapers  referred  to  were  missing,  76  of  which  were  Worlds,  whicl 
aed.    The  total  number  of  copies  from  which  the  tabulation  was  made  was  991. 

The  Strife  foe  Work. 
^ing  advertisements  have  an  air  of  cmdity  and  inexj 
)ut  them  which  sng^st  that  the  advertisers  telong  t< 
new  arrivals,  who  think  that  they  can  buy  their  way  ti 
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preferment.  If  g<5nuine  seekers  for  work,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  poor  fellows  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  dealers 
in  eiaployment,  who  promise  a  living  for  fifty  cents  and  the  whole 
earth  for  five  dollars : 


IWlLIi  ((ive  $Mto  any  one  who  will  secure 
me  a  pennanent  situation  as  engineer  for 
Qotless  than  $15  weekhr;  steady;  sober:  under- 
fftinds  pipe-fltting   and    repairing;    reference. 

TBLE6RAPHER— $90  bonus  hy  experienced 
telegrapher  for  position. 

ENGINEER— A  civil  and  mining  engineer  of 
15  years'  experience  wishes  position;  is  con- 
versant with  Spanish  and  French;  will  go  any- 
where; will  pay  liberal  bonus. 


COMPOSITOR— $25  cash  given  for  a  situation 
by  a  good  newspaper  compositor;   moder- 
ate wages. 

ENGINEER  wUl  pay  ftSO  for  situation;  can 
do  all  repairs:  got  all  tools  for  the  same; 
good  reference  and  security. 

ENGINEER— Engineer,    first-class,  will   give 
$100  to  any  person  getting  him  a  job  in  flat 
or  factory. 


After  this  portion  of  the  report  had  been  prepared  and  sent  to 
the  printer,  several  articles  appeared  in  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
Xew  York  Herald,  which  furnishes  additional  proof  that  there  is 
a  great  army  of  unemployed  in  all  onr  large  cities.  The  articles 
referred  to  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  single  advertisement 
for  a  clerk  or  salesman  in  tliat  paper  frequently  drew  responses  from 
as  many  as  two  and  sometimes  three  hundi*ed  searches  after  work 
in  a  single  day.  The  same  thing  happened  whenever  an  advertise- 
ment appeared  for  help  at  any  of  the  lighter  professions,  or  at 
trades  and  callings,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  which  does  not  require 
any  special  aptitude  or  prolonged  term  of  study  and  applicatio^i. 
An  advertisement  in  the  New  York  World  for  a  steward  at  a  small 
salary,  drew  a  crowd  of  over  two  hundred  honest  searchers  after 
work  to  the  doors  of  the  club  advertising.  This  sort  of  thing, 
according  to  the  statements  made  by  leading  journals,  is  not  new, 
and  occurs  in  one  way  or  another  almost  daily. 

In  addition  to  the  advertisements  in  the  daily  papers,  the  self 
advertising  employment  agencies  furnish  a  means  for  distracting 
the  attention  of  growing  lads  and  firing  them  with  the  ambition  of 
getting  to  the  top  without  the  trouble  of  climbing.  A  recent  trial 
reported  in  the  New  York  papers  shows  that  a  young  fellow  or  a 
recently  arrived  immigrant  can  go  to  one  of  the  agencies  which  has 
connection  with  the  great  employers  and  for  five  dollars  he  gets  his 
name  put  on  the  list.  The  agency  has,  of  course,  no  more  direct  or 
legitimate  relations  with  big  employers  than  it  has  with  great  State 
officers,  but  it  sends  out  an  agent  or  two  to  inquire  about  changes 
and  vacancies,  present  or  pi*ospective.     The  agency  watches  the 
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advertisements  and  sends  out  its  circulars  and  the  candidate  for 
employment  can  call  at  the  agency  to  meet  other  candidates  and  be 
told  that  if  ho  had  been  there  an  hour  earlier,  or  yesterday  evening, 
he  would  have  had  one  of  three  or  four  chances  just  filled.  There 
is  not  a  spark  of  truth  in  all  these  utterances,  but  they  keep  hope 
alive  until  he  really  picks  up  something  for  himself  or  quits  the 
city  in  disgust  Sometimes  the  expectant  has  a  kind  of  reversionary 
interest  in  an  "  Ad."  in  the  dailies,  which  helps  the  agency  and  does 
the  expectant  no  harm.  In  brief,  the  employment  agency  is  one  of 
the  many  traps  and  springes  of  the  metropolis  set  to  catch  the  heed- 
less and  inexperienced  and  teach  life's  hard  lessons. 

How  AN  Employment  Agency  is  Managed. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Times,  a  correspondent  complains  that  he  has  been 
unfairly  treated  by  an  employment  office  on  Broadway.  He  writes 
that  on  applying  at  the  agency  he  was  asked  to  pay  five  dollars,  and 
then  to  sign  an  agreement  wherein  the  agency  contracted  to  aid  him 
in  procuring  employment.  'This  contract  was  to  run  for  thirtv  days 
and  in  case  a  place  was  secured  for  him  he  was-to  pay  three  dollars  as 
a  further  fee  out  of  his  first  week's  salary.  TJien  the  printed  agree- 
ment went  on  to  say :  ''  In  case  we,  said  agency,  fail  to  obtain  for 
him,  said  applicant,  satisfactory  situation  at  the  end  of  days 

from  date,  upon  his  personal  application  and  surrender  of  this  con- 
tract, we  are  to  give  iiim  a  special  advertisement  in  one  of  the 
leading  morning  papers,  in  lieu  of  the  fee  paid  to  us,  to  wliich  it  is 
clearly  and  distmctly  understood  that  he  forfeits  all  claims  hereafter 
in  consideration  of  the  foregoing." 

The  correspondent  writes  that  he  was  told  that  the  agency 
employed  men  to  canvass  the  city  to  find  employers  in  want  of 
help,  but  when  he  came  to  visit  the  addresses  given  him,  he  found 
in  two  or  three  instances  that  the  emplovers  had  advertised  their 
wants  in  the  daily  papers.  From  this  he  believed  that  the  can- 
vassers simply  picked  add  loesses  out  of  the  papers. 

The  head  of  the  agency  said  that  he  employed  three  and  some- 
times four  men  to  canvass  the  city  for  places  lor  applicants.  Besides, 
he  sent  circulars  to  advertisers  offering  them  the  services  of  liis 
agency.  If  these  circulars  were  answered  men  were  sent  to  the 
advertisers.  Although  the  contract  an  applicant  signs  says  explicitly 
that  after  the  given  time  is  up  and  a  special  advertisement  is 
inserted  in  a  morning  newspaper,  all  claim  to  the  fee  is  resigned, 
the  rule  is  to  return  the  money  if  the  applicant  didn't  believe 
himself  fairly  treated.  About  two  in  a  hundred  were  thus  given 
a  rebate,  receiving  back  all  the  deposit,  except  from  fifty  cents  to 
one  dollar,  retained  to  pay  the  expense  incurred  by  the  office  and 
for  special  adwrtising,  in  case  that  was  resorted  to.     Five  dollars 
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down,  with  three  dollars  more  from  the  first  week's  wages,  was  the 
highest  rate  charged,  and  was  for  traveling  salesmen's  and  office 
positions.    For  less  lucrative  employment  the  tariflE  was  lower. 

Lack  of  Employment,  and  its  Effects  upon  the  Skilled  Trades. 

It  wonld  be  impossible  to  naake  an  extended  investigation  and 
examination  of  the  many  causes  which  have  brought  about  this 
deplorable  and  alarming  condition  of  affairs  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  point 
ont  that  the  conditions  exist,  and  to  search  for  tlie  principal  causes. 
Among  these  can  be  found  cheap,  unskilled  labor,  and  particularly 
that  form  of  it  known  as  boy  or  girl  labor.  There  are  other  and 
equally  important  factors  at  work  producing  a  lack  of  employment, 
bnt  it  is  important  tliat  our  investigation  be  restricted  to  certain 
limits,  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  for  which  reason  only  tliis  phase  of  the 
question  lias  been  taken  up  and  considered  this  year.  Its  import- 
ance renders  this  course  imperative. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  boy  and  girl  labor  is  utilized 
to  the  disadvantage  of  adult  labor,  with  the  consequence  of  scaling 
down  the  adult's  income.  The  evil  begins  by  necessitous  or  over- 
zealous  parents  placing  boys  at  trades  and  callings  for  which  they 
have  no  aptitude,  in  utter  indifferenpe  as  to  how  the  boys  are  to  be 
employed  when  they  reach  manhood.  It  is  nobody's  business  to 
teach  them  even  the  simplest  principles  of  a  trade  or  art,  and  they 
are  left  to  pick  it  up  as  best  they  can.  The  parent  retains  no  con- 
trol over  them,  the  employer  places  no  restraint  on  them.  They 
seldom  stay  long  with  the  first  employer,  but  drift  hither  and 
thither,  changing  their  places  as  soon  as  they  become  of  some  value 
to  the  employer  with  whom  they  have  learned  the  rudiment  of  the 
trade.  As  soon  as  they  have  picked  up  a  little  more  experience,  or 
the  new  employer  has  found  that  they  don't  earn  their  wages, 
they  are  again  thrown  upon  the  market,  and  finally  cast  upon 
the  world  to  eke  out  an  existence  as  best  they  can  with  a  half -learned 
trade.  The  best  and  brightest  years  of  their  lives  have  been  wasted 
to  gain — what?  a  small  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  a  business 
which,  at  the  best,  affords  but  a  decent  living  to  those  who  have 
it  in  all  thoroughness.  They  reach  the  rank  of  "helpers," 
"improvers,"^  "assistants"  and  the  like,  and,  as  information  col- 
lected will  show,  they  are  in  nearly  all  cases  "  helpers  "  or  "  assist- 
ants" to  mechanics  of  foreign  birth.  It  may  be  that  during  this 
period  of  their  lives  they  have  lived  and  fared  better  than  the  slow. 
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plodding,  steady  apprentice  of  a  generation  or  two  ago,  but  at  what 
a  cost.  They  have  been  enabled  to  buy  more  flashy  neckties  and 
attend  more  flashy  shows,  because  they  have  earned  a  little  more. 
The  man  who  profits  'by  this  kind  of  labor  may  be  content  some- 
times to  give  them  a  slight  advance,  if  they  will  leave  the  fair 
employer.  lie  is  not  put  to  the  trouble  of  teaching  them  the  first 
principles,  and  besides,  there  is  a  wide  margin  between  the  best 
paid  "  boy  "  and  the  best  paid  *'  journeyman."  How  can  they,  upon 
the  small  and  irregular  income  of  a  half -learned  trade,  ever  hope  to 
settle  down  to  married  life  ?  It  is  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  make 
out  a  poor  living  for  one.  Many  are  lost  to  the  State  altogether, 
wandering  wherever  they  hear  of  a  chance  to  pick  up  a  living,  and 
thus  it  is  we  have  so  many  single  women  in  our  large  cities.  Especial 
attention  is  directed  to  the  advertiseii^ents  for  this  class  of  help. 
In  many  cases,  the  word  "  single  "  young  man  is  used.  This  may 
not  happen  to  be  true  of  the  sample  selected,  but  it  is  true  of  the 
males  as  a  whole.  Run  down  the  advertising  columns  of  the  papers 
in  proof.  Were  the  Bureau  not  prepared  to  submit  the  fullest  and 
most  trustworthy  evidence  in  support  of  all  the  assertions  it  makes 
and  the  conclusions  it  arrives  at,  it  would  stop  here  and  go  on  at 
once  to  the  consideration  of  a  far  more  pleasant  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject— one  that  has  been  offered  as  a  solution  in  part  for  the  evils  of 
boy  or  cheap  labor.  But  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  needs 
to  be  awakened  to  the  fact  that  a  great  wrong  has  been  committed 
and  is  now  in  course  of  committal,  and  readers  are  asked  to  follow 
through  a  wearisome  repetition  of  facts  and  figures.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  tables  which  follow  Avill  convince  the  reader  that 
the  conclusions  of  the  Bureau  are  founded  upon  the  strongest  kind 
of  proof. 

The  number  of  trades  in  which  that  class  called  helpers  are 
employed,  is  increasing  every  year,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
tend  to  increase  the  supply  of  mechanics  has  become  a  serious 
question  to  many  trade  unions.  In  the  molding  trade  great  com- 
plaint is  made  about  this  practice  of  a  skilled  mechanic  having  an 
assistant,  or  a  number  of  them.  It  will  pay  a  molder  a  profit  if  he 
knows  how  to  work  them,  and  in  his  own  interests ;  but  it  will  work 
injury  to  him  in  the  long  run  if  he  initiate  a  large  number  of 
helpers  into  the  mysteries  and  art  of  molding.  Although  it  will 
pay  him  for  a  while,  as  stated,  most  molders  object  to  the  practice 
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on  principle,  and,  in  several  instances  where  the  employers  have 
attempted  to  compel  molders  to  introduce  the  system,  or  add  to 
the  number  of  helpers  or  "  berkshires,"  the  attempt  has  brought 
about  a  strike.  In  some  instances  the  molders  accepted  the  con- 
ditions^ and  went  to  work  subject  to  the  helper  system.  During 
the  war  the  helper  system  was  broken  up  by  the  molders'  union, 
after  a  long  and  stubborn  fight. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  workmen  it  greatly  overstocked  the  market, 
and  that,  too,  with  very  low  grade  molders,  who  would  woi'k  for 
anything,  and  it  begot  a  contract  system  by  which  a  few  smart 
molders  monopolized  the  benefits  of  a  whole  shop.  No  expert  * 
molder  is  individually  opposed  to  a  "  helper,"  or,  indeed,  to  two  or 
three,  for  the  labor  of  each  will  add  to  his  income  at  the  time,  but, 
in  the  long  run,  it  will  work  disaster  to  his  trade. 

During  the  strike  in  a  stove  foundry  in  Albany  a  number  of 
helpers  and  apprentices  continued  at  work  making  up  goods  short 
in  stock,  otherwise  the  shop  was  deserted.  This  shop  has  now  a 
printed  list  of  rules  aflEecting  apprentices. 

The  newspapers  from  which  the  tabulations  are  made,  are  the 
Xew  York  Herald,  Sun,  and  World.  The  fii^fet  evidence  produced 
will  be  samples  of  the  many  advertisements  for  boy  labor,  the  uses 
they  are  ptit  to,  and  the  allurements  they  offer  to  unthinking  boys 
to  leave  a  good  employer  for  the  sake  of  fifty  cents  or  one  dollar 
more  a  week.  They  need  but  little  explanation  and  hardly  any 
comment : 

Advertisements  for  Boys  and  Young  Men  wfth  a  Knowledge 
OF  Certain  Trades. 


BARTENDERS. 


BARTENDER ->  Wanted,  a  young  man   to 
tend  bar;  most  nnderstaifd  mhcing  drinks. 


BARTENDER  —  A  young  man,  not  over  21 
years;  most  ouderstand  his  buoinees. 


BOOKKEEPERS. 


WANTED  — A   bookkeeper,  a  young  man. 
must  be  thoroaghly  competent,  quick,  cor- 
ns at  figoroi  and  a  good  penman;  no  other  need 

1>00KKBEPER  —  Wanted,  a  young  man  not 
JU  orer  8!  as  anjiietant  bookkeeper. 

»KKBEPER  —  Wanted,  a  yonne  man  In 
(Boe,  aged  15  to  20,  understanding  book- 
qmkk  at  flgaree;  must  come  recom- 


tSS: 


BOOKKEEPERS. 

WANTED  —  A  voune  man  as  assistant  book, 
keeper  in  piano  Dueiness;    must   under- 
stand double  entry. 

BOOKBINDERS. 


B 


OOKBINDERS  —  Two  or  thr«e  young  men, 
« .  .         ..  j^j^j^. 


not  over  18  years  old,  to  work  at  the 
binding  trade. 


BOOKBINDERS  —  Young  man  about  19  on 
printed  work;  sUte  where  employed   and 
wages  wanted. 

BOOKBINDERS  —  Boys  wanted  to  put  cloth 
backs  on  booln . 


BOOKBINDERS— Yonng  man,  whh   some 
experience  of  printed  work. 
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BRASS  WORK. 


B 


RA8S  FOUNDRY  — A  good  chance  far  a 
young  man  to  finish  h  ig  iTade  a^  mouldcT. 


BR\SS  FINISHER—  A yoang man  used  to 
lathe  work. 

BRASS  FINISHER  on  beer  tape,  and  a  boy 
for  making  cores. 

BRASS  STAMPER  — Wanted,  a  stout    boy 
osed  to  power  press. 


TJRASS     FINISHER  -r  Wanted,   a    yonng, 


>  qolck  workman. 


BI^AOKSmiTHS. 


d>QrkPER  MONTH  and  board— Black- 
tp^V/  smith's  helper  of  experience;  do  beer 
drinlc.T  employed. 

WANTED  —  Young  man  to  help  blacksmith; 
handy  at  fire. 

BLACKSMITH'S  helper  wanted;  $9  per  week; 
can  board. 

BLACKSMITH  — Wanted,    young  man    for 
blacksmith's  traie,  with  one  year's  expeti- 
encc. 

BLACKSMITH  — Want«l,  American  young 
man  for  bl  icksmith's  trade;  general  work; 
state  experience. 


W 


ANTED  —  Strong  young  man  for  the  black- 
smith trade,  with  some  expcrieuce. 


B 


LACKSMITH    -  Wanted,    young   man    for 
blacksmith's  trade,  with  some  experience. 


BL\CK8MITn— Wanted.  American   yonng 
man  for  blacksmith  trade,  with  some  ex- 
perience. 


BUTCHERS. 


w 

ing. 


ANTED  -A  young  man  lately  landed  from 
Ireland  that  has  a  knowledge  of  'butcher- 


BUTCHER— A  well-recommended  young  man, 
German,  wishes  situation  as  butcher  or  In 
grocery  store. 

BUTCHER  — A  voung  man,  18,  desires  po- 
sition as  butcher;  two  years'  experience; 
English  and  German. 

BUTCHER  wanted;  country  shop;  must   be 
temperate;  moderate  wages. 

BUTCHER— Young  man.  strong,  clean,  and 
willing  to  drive  wagon  and  help  in  store; 
wages  $8. 

BUTCHER— Wanted,  a  good  shop  butcher, 
sobar  and  steady ;  good  wages. 


BAKERS. 


men,   18  to  20 


BAKERS  —  Wanted,  young  men, 
years  old,  to  work  in  the  bakery. 

BAKER— A  yonng  man  that  can  work  on 
bread  and  cake. 


CABINET-MAKERS. 


APPRENTICE  — Wanted,  a  cabinet-makers 
apprentice;  a  permanent  situation. 

CABINET-MAKERS  —  Wanted,      cabhiet- 
makers  and  boys. 


BOY  wanted  In  factory  office;  wages,  $8. 
dress.  In  own  writing,  giving  age  and  r 


Ad- 
refer- 


CO  N  FECTIONERS. 


w 


ANTED  — Man  to  learn  candy  and  ics 
cream;  wages,  $10  per  month,  with  board. 


CARPENTERS. 


CARPENTERS- Two  young  men  or  stent 
boys  who  have  worked  at  the  trade. 

CARPENTERS  —  Wanted,  five  good  carpen- 
ters for  steady  work;  single  men  prefer- 
red. 


FEW  good  carpenters;  also  young  men  who 
L  have  worked  at  the  trade. 


CARPENTER  helpers  —  Young  men  handv 
with  tools.  Apply  Foreman  Car  Heater*, 
Brooklyn  Elevated  Railroad,  Alabama  ave.,Eat< 
New  York. 

CUTTERS   AND   PATTERN  MAKERS. 

UMBRELLAS —  Wanted,  a  young  man  who 
has  had  long  experience  in  cutting. 


ONXAZ  — Boy  wanted,   who  understasdi 
cutting  and  perforating. 


B 


W 


ANTED  — A  boy  who  has  been  at  pattern 
making  for  some  years. 


WANTED  —  Smart,  strong  young  men,  bar- 
ing some  knowledge  of  cutting  cloaks; 
learners  taken. 


W 


ANTED  —  A  young  man  who  has  had  some 
experience    at    neckwear   cutting. 


DRUG  CLERKS. 


WANTED— Young  man  in  wholesale  drag 
business;  one  who  was  In  the  business  be- 
fore preferred. 


B 


OY  wanted  Jn  drug  store,  6th  ave..  cor.  48th 
St.;  one  wltj^  experience  preferred. 


D 


RUG  CLttRK  wanted;   junior   or  senior; 
one  speaking  German  preferred. 


DRUG  CLERK— A  young  man  with  two  or 
three  years^  experience;   one  who  speaks 
German  preferred. 


DRUG  CLER^— Wanted,  good  junior  clerk 
of  two  or  three  years'  experience* 


DRUG  CLERK-^unior  drug  clerk  with  three 
years  experience;  must  speak  German. 


DRAUGHTSMEN. 


WANTED— A  yountr  dranghtnnan  who  has 
had   experience  in  dedgning  Aght  mA- 
chineryand  tools. 
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DBAU6HTSMBN. 


DRAUGHTSMAN— Single  yoan^;  man;  per- 
manent eitoatlon,  with  progreMive  advance- 
ment. 

ELECTKOTYPJSBS  AND  PLATERS. 

I;>LECTRO-PLATKR  — An  assistant  in    onr 
J  eleciro-platlng  ehop;  must  have  worked  at 
the  trade  before. 

'C'LBCTROTTPER— A  yonng  man  as  helper 
iTi  in  the  finishing  department;  to  one  that 
onderatands  a  steady  job. 


W 


ANTED— Electro-plater;  a  young  man. 


ENORAYBRS. 


"EINGRAVER  on  type  metal  wanted  for  show 
Mli  cards,  labels,  etc. ;  also  boys  to  learn  the 
trade. 

A  GOOD  JEWELRY  ENGRAVER  -  Good 
chance;   four  genteel  young  men,  $12  to 
|18  week;  watchman  (young  man). 


B 


OY— Wanted,  a  boy  to  learn  general  engrav- 
ing; wages  to  commence,  $1  per  week. 


B 


lOY  wanted  to  learn  wood  engraving;    no 
'  salary  first  three  months. 


WOOD    ENGRAVERS  —  Young   men   that 
have  had  one  or  two  years'  experience  will 
find  steady  employment  at  once;  bring  specimen. 


I.ITHOGRAPHER. 


LITHOGRAPHIC— Wanted  a  young  man  to 
assist  at  transferring  and  proving. 

ENGINEERS  AND  FIREMEN. 

NGINEER    AND    FIREMAN  -  A    strong 
young  ifian,  thoroughly  competent  at  either 
of  the  above;  strictly  sober;  references. 

WANTED— Engineer  to  nm  elevator  pump 
and  make  himself  useful;  salary  $7. 

4     STEADY  young  engineer,  willing  to  work. 

EHAN  wanted  to  make  himself  useful  In 
small  re«taarant;  wages  $8  per  w^eek. 


sn 


TTINGINEER- Wanted,  yonng  man  to  run 
JCi  small  engine  and  make  himself  useful. 

PREM  AN— A  young  man  as  fireman ;  he  must 
understand  the  management  of  steam  boil- 
ers, and  be  able  to  furnish  undoubted  reference. 

'IJINGINBER— Wanted,  a  yonng  man  to  run  a 
JDi  two-horse  Baxter  engine;  one  not  afraid  to 
work. 

F7GINBER— Wanted,  factory  engineer  to  run 
small  engine  and  make  himself  general! v 
usefnl;  wages  $10  per  week;  give  reference  and 
where  last  employed;  must  have  N.  Y  license. 


JEWELERS. 


JEW^BLBR-  Wanted,  a  young  man  that  has 
partly  learned  the  jewelry  trade  and  is  will- 
ing to  finish  under  first-class  instruction. 

6  BOYS,  about  14  years  old,  in  jewelry  shop; 
good  pay. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


w 


ANTED— A  young  man  on  electrical  work; 
references  required. 


GOLD-BEATER  and  smart  boy;  one  who  has 
'      -    -    -   -      ■     ' 


worked  at  the  trade. 


JOINER— Young  man  in  picture  frame  fac- 
tory; one  who  Knows  how  to  join. 


JEWELERS. 


METAL  SPINNER. 


B 
B 


OYS— Wanted,  two  smart  boys,  accustomed 
to  fine  lathe  work  on  metal. 

OYS  to  do  metal  castings;  also  apprentices. 


MACHINISTS. 


MACHINISTS  —  Wanted,  young  man  as  ma- 
chinist to  do  ordinary  repairs  on  bicycles, 
and  as  salesman  and  instructor  of  riding;  salary 
about  SIO  per  week. 

MACHINIST- Wanted,    j;oung   man   with 
some  knowledge  of  planing  table. 

BOYS  — Wanted,  two  good,  able  boys   that 
have  worked  in  a  machine  shop. 


W 


PIANO-MAKE  RS. 

ANTED— A  young  man  who  understands 
regulating  upright  pianos. 


PLUMBERS. 


BOY  wanted  at  the  plumbing  business    as 
helper. 

TINNER— Wanted,  a  situation  as  plumber's 
helper. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS,  attention  —Wanted,  a 
young  man  who  understands  how  to  make 
good  solar  negatives;  also  knows  a  little  about 
printing. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  wanted— First-class  print 
and  toner  for  photo-copying  house;  single 
man  preferred;  must  be  temperate. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Young  man   to   spot^ 
burnish  and  work  generally,  at  once. 


iOT  wanted,  abont  17,  with  some  experience 
w  In  retail  jewelry  store. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS— Wanted,    boy  having 
somo  experience  in  business ^ 

mO  photographers —Wanted,  assistant  printer. 

YOUNG  man  wanted  with  some  knowledge  of 
photograph  printmg. 
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PAINTERS. 


>ATNTER  — Wanted,  a  youns  man  who  has 
already  some  experience  m  repairing  and 


painting  Btataes. 


WANTED— Boys  who  hare  worked  for  paint- 
ers, and  who  have  some  Icnowledge  of 
painting  and  shading  figures  and  animals  with 
oil  colors;  thoae  speaking  German  preferred. 

CHAIR  painter  —  Wanted,    two  strong,    in- 
dostrions  boys,    used   to    chair   painting; 
must  come  recommended. 

PAINTERS  —  Two    young  men   who    have 
worked  at  the  business. 

BOY  —  A  boy  in  a  sign-painting  shop  to  help 
on  letterlug. 


"pAINTERS  —  Boys  who  have  been  In  the 


business,  $5  per  week. 


PAINTERS  —  A  young  man  that  understands 

w 


wagon  and  carriage  painting. 

ANTED  — A    strong    boy    In  paint  shop, 
used  to  give  the  flrat  and  second  coats. 


13 AINTERS  —  Wanted,  for  thirty  days,  two 
.    painters  and  Icnlsorainer^;  single  men  pre- 
ferrea;  can  board  and  lodge  at  hotel. 

PAINTERS  — A  few  hotel  painters  wanted; 
single  msn ;  on  job  for  summer;  wages  so 
much  per  day  and  meals. 


PBINTEBS. 


B 


OT  who  can  set  type  rapidly;  one  accustooKd 
to  job  faces. 


roiTNO  man  In  printing  office,  to  set  type  and 
make   ready   on  Job  press;  stale  wagct. 


COMPOSITOR  —  Job  compositor,  two-thirder 
wanted. 


FOB  COMPOSITOR  — Young  man  quick  and 
correct  on  manuscript  jobs;  state  wages. 


ANTED  —  Compositor;    salary,   $10  per 
week;  call  before  9  a.  m.,  this  day. 


W 


rOB  PftlNTER  — Wanted,  a  young  man  that 
I   understands  job  printing. 


roUNG  man  with  experience  as  job 
.    poisitor;  wages  $10. 


BOY  wanted  to  distribute  type  in  a  job  ofRce. 
Address,  stating  wages,  reference. 


OOYS  _  Wanted,  two  boys  that  can  diatrlbutc 


job  type. 


"PRINTING  —  Wanted,  smart  lad  acquainted 


with  job  faces;  wages  $6. 


rOB  COMPOSITOR  —  Two-thlrder  wanted. 


PRINTERS. 


WANTED  —  Several  boys  to  set  type  on  a 
religious  weekly;  mast  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  business  and  best  of  references. 

TWO-THIRDER— Wanted,  a  firet-rate  two- 
thlrder. 

COMPOSITOR  —  A  smart  boy  at  case,  manu- 
script copy,  $6  a  week. 

i^OMPOSITOR  —  To  set  plain  matter. 

PRINTERS     wanted ;    non-union    or    two- 
thirders  capable  of  setting   plain   reading 
matter  rapidly;  also  a  good  foreman. 

COMPOSITORS    wanted— Two  good    two- 
thirders. 

COMPOSITOR  ^  Young  man,  good  on  manu- 
script; none  other;  wages,  $8. 

COMPOSITOR  wanted;  a  young  man  who  has 
had  some  experience  in  jobbing  preferred. 

PRINTER  -  Quick   youth    to   set   type   for 
country  office;  steady;  stale  wages. 

PRINTING  —  Youth  with  some  knowledge  of 
job  composition. 

CO  M  POSITOR— A  bright  boy.  one  accustomed 
to  distributing  job  type;  also  a  feeder  on 
Gordon  presses. 

WANTED  —  In  flrst-class  job  printing  office, 
quick,  intelligent  young  man  of  not  less 
than  three  years*  experience  to  finish  his  time; 
«tate  experience  and  where  last  emploved. 


WANTED  — Young   man.    job   compositor, 
accustomed  to  city  work. 


TOB  COMPOSITOR— A  young  man  on  reprint 


job  work. 


COMPOSITOR,    two   years'   exnerlence,  po-1 
sition  in  book  or  job  office;  moderate  salary. 

WANTED  —  Copyholder;  also  job  type  dis- 
tributor. 


JOB  COMPOSITOR— Good  two-thlrder,  quick 
and  accurate;  wages,  $.-<.  • 


AMBITIOUS   young  jobber  who  can  assist 
foreman;  $9  to  start.    , 


JOB  COMPOSITOR— A  eood  job  compositor, 
one  who  prefers  a  steaay  job  to  high  wage«; 
young  man  preferred. 


rOB  COMPOSITOR  wanted  on  fine  work;  to 
f   board  with  employer;  state  wages. 


T 


10  PRINTERS— Boy  wanted  to  distribute  type 
in  a  job  office;  must  be  quick  and  accurate. 


WANTED  —  A  young  man  as  job  compositor : 
must  have  had  experience  iu  making  up 
cut  pages  with  descriptive  matter. 


JOB  COMPOSITOR,   two-thlrder,  neat  and 
smart, 

BOY— Wanted,  strong,  experienced    l)oy  to 
distribute  job  type,  run  hand-press,  etc. 

WANTED— A  type-setter  for  Gordon  prease«; 
imprint  work;  wages  $9  per  week. 


COMPOSITOR— Havin?  knowledcp  of  job- 
bing and  presswork,  desiring  steady  *'8lt." 
in  neat,  prompt-pav  office,  short  distance  from 
city,  rather  than  big  wages  for  short  p^riod-^: 
sober,  industrious,  accommodating  young  man. 
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PRINTERS. 


PRINTERS— Man.  experienced   job   compo- 
(itk>n,  and  small*  presses;  muflt  state  wages 
wanted,  etc. 


WANTED— A  voung  boy  to  distribute  type 
and  make  himself  nsefal;  wages  $4  or  $6. 

COMPOSITOR— Wanted,  a  job  compositor  to 
00  to  a  neighboring  city;  a  single  man  pre- 


PRINTING— Yonng  man  wanted  to  set  type: 
alfiotofeed. 

PRINTING  —  Wanted,  boy  for  private  print- 
inz  ofl^  who  can  set  type  and  make  ready 
on  gmall  press;  to  also  make  himself  generally 
naefol;  most  be  very  bright  and  quick;  state 
wages  expected*and  references. 

WANTED  — Young  man  as  job  compositor 
at  once. 

TIT  ANTED  — Two-thirds  job  compositors. 

COMPOSITOR  wanted;  a  boy  of   16   or  17 
years,  with  some  knowledge  of  setting  Ger- 
man and  English  type. 


J 


OB  COMPOSITORS  —  Two-thlrders. 


pOMPOSITOR  —  A  flrst-class    two-thlrder; 
\J  steady  work  all  the  year  round  to  the  right 


B 


OY  to  learn  printing  trade;  one  with  some 
experience  preferred. 


W 


ANTED  — Two-third  job  compositors  and 
feeders  on  small  presses. 


W 


ANTED  — A  young  man  to  set  type  for 
rubber  hand-stamps;  state  wages. 


>RINTERS  —  Yonng  man  familiar  with  small 
presses  and  job  composition;  state  wages. 


/X)MP08IT0R— A  young  man  on  reprint; 
\J  oonunercial  work;  steady  work  to  the  right 
party. 

pOMPOSITORS  —  Two-third  compositors 
\J  wanted. 

pOMPOSITORS  —  Three  good  two-third  com- 
\J  podtopB. 

TVISTRIBXJTOR  wanted;  call  Monday. 
TjTEW  young  men  to  set  type. 


T>OY  wanted  to  distribute  type. 

"OOY  — Wanted,  boy  to  distribute  type;  wages 


COMPOSITOR  — A  good  two-thlrder;    state 
wages  and  references. 


PRINTTNO  — Honest,  steady,  smart  boy  who 
nnderstands  making  ready  on  small  press 
and  to  be  generally  nseftu;  state  references  and 
^m^  expected;  steady  work  if  suited. 


PLUMBERS. 


PLUMBER  — Wanted,  a  smart  boy,  who  has 
been  at  the  plumbing  business  two  or  three 
years. 

PLUMBER  —  Wanted,  a  young  man  who  can 
do  a  good  job  of  plumbing. 

PLUMBER  —  Wanted,  a  young  man  to  do 
good  jobbing;  also  a  boy;  bring  tools. 


PLUMBER  —  Wanted,  a  young  man  who  has 
served  pari  of  plumbing  business. 


PLUMBINQ— Wanted,  a  young  man  who  has 
worked  some  time  at  the  business  to  do 


light  jobbing  work. 


PLUMBER  —  Wanted,  a  young  man  who  can 
I 


do  a  fair  job  at  plumbing. 


"DLUMBER  — Wanted,  a  young  man  to  do 


jobbing. 


T>LUMBER  —  Young  man  wanted;  good  job- 


ber; low  wages. 


"DLUMBER  — Wanted,,  plumber    to   do   job- 


bing. 


BOY  — Wanted,  a  boy  who  can  solder;  call 
after  8  o'clock. 

PLUMBER— Wanted,  a  young  fellow  willing 
to  work. 

WANTED— A  boy,  16  years,  who  has  worked 
at  plumbing. 


ILUMBER — Young  man  that  has  had  some 
eicperience;  bring  tools. 


PBESSMBN. 


PRESSMEN— Young  man  to  feed  cylinder 
and  make  ready  on  Universals;  $8. 


BOY  wanted  to  feed  press  and  also  fairly  good 


>  at  the  case. 


BOY— Wanted,,  experienced  boy  to  run  press 


'  and  set  type. 


>RES8MEN  for  plain  and  color  work;  young 
man;  steady  situation;  state  wages,  etc. 


DECENT  boys  wanted  to  feed  Gordon 
presses.  Address,  stating  wages  wanted 
°nd  giving  references,  W.  N.  J.,  box  160.  Sun 
office. 

BOY  wanted  who  can  feed  Gordon  press  and 
make  himself  generally  useful;  wages  $4.50. 

YJjr ANTED— Gordon  feeder;  also  two-thirder. 

BOY  to  kick  Gordon  press;  also  boy  lo  dis- 
tribut«  type. 


BOYS  wanted  day  and  night,  experienced,  to 
..... 


kick  job  press,  etc. 

A  YOUTH  to  set  type,  one  who  can  feed  a 
press;  wages  $5.50. 

BOY  to  feed  Gordon  press   and  distribute; 
one  living  In  Harlem  preferred;  state  refer- 
ences and  salary  expected. 
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PBBSSBIICN. 


YOUNQ  man  to  feed  and   make  ready  on 
eighth  presses;  steady  job;  $6  to  $8. 

T30 Y  to  feed  and  make  ready  Gordon  press. 

ABOT  to  work  Gordon  press;  one  that  can 
make  ready;  none  other. 

BOY  to  feed  and  having  some  ability  in  set- 
ting type.    Address  with  wages  wanted. 

ANTED  — Two  Gordon  feeders  that  can 
make  ready. 


W 


^MART  two-tbirderand  Gordon  feeder  wanted 
O  at  once. 

FEEDERS  for  small  cylinder  presses;  wages, 
y  V  per  woeK. 

FEEDER  —  Young  man  to  feed  Gordon  press ; 
one  that  can  distribute  type. 

F SEDER  — First-class  feeder  for  color  work, 
lithographic  press. 

/^OOD  two-third  jobber  and  a  Gordon  feeder. 

BOOFEBS. 

A  YOUNG  man  that  has  worked  at  the  roof-' 
ing  business. 


TIN-ROOPBR— A  young  man,  18,   desires 
work  at  thi  roofing  business;  two  years'  ex- 
perience; refeience. 

STRONG  BOYS. 


BOY  —  A  strong  boy,  who  has  graduated  from 
public  school  and  writes  and  figures  well, 
to  assist  the  porter  and  run  errands;  salary,  $4. 
Apply,  in  own  handwilUng. 

BOY— Wanted,  a  strong  young  boy,  about  18 
years,  to  help  a  janitor. 

BOY  — A  commission  house  wants  a  boy  to 
keep  a  hosiery  stock;  one  from  a  jobbing 
stock  preferred. 

T>0 Y8  —  Wanted,  smart,  strong  boys. 
T^OY— Wanted,  gents'  furnishing  Btoi« 

BOY—Wanted.  a  boy  in  up-town  newspaper 
oflice;  most  have  good  reference  and  write 
a  clear  and  rapid  hand;  none  other  need  apply. 

BOY-Strong  boy  wanted,  residing  in  Harlem 
and  has  worked  in  a  grocery;  none  other 
need  apply;  bring  references. 


BOY--A  boy,  not  under  16,  accustomed  to 
working  In  machine  shop.    Address,  giving 
references  and  wages.  --»  ©      e 


8TBONG  BOYS. 


B 


OY  wanted  for  office;  aalary  S8.  AddIt  aft«r 
•  9,  with  references. 


BOY  wanted  for  office  work  in  a  mannfsct1I^ 
ing  house;  must  be  a  good  arid  rapid  writer 
and  correct  at  figures;  state  age  and  pay  ex- 
pected, and  expmence,  if  any.  In  ownhsnd- 
writing. 

BOY— Wanted,  good  strong  boy  forenanda, 
etc. 

BOY  —  Wanted,   smart  boy,  aged  15,  by  t 
wholesale  clothing  store;  salary,  $3. 

"po  Y  wanted  to  help  at  waiting  in  a  restaurant. 

FLC?TORY— Wanted,  a  strong  boy,  16ye«wof 
age,  who  has  had  experience  In  tising  tools. 


TINNEB. 


B 


OYS  from  14  to  IS  wanted  to  work  in  the  tin 
factory. 


TAII.OBS. 


B 


USIIELMAN — Young  man  as  bushelnuui; 
also  smart  German  boy,  immediately. 


BUSHELMAN- Wanted,  a  first-class  busheJ- 
man;  must  be  a  good  tailor  and  a  young, 
thrifty  man;  none  but  a  steady  young  man  need 
apply. 


TOOI«-M4KEBS. 


T 


lOOL-MAKER— A  young  man  wants  a  situa- 
tion as  tool-maker  or  machinist. 


UPHOIiSTEBEB. 


UPHOLSTERER— In  and  outside  work;  also 
boy  some  knowledge  of  the  business. 


TABNISHBBS. 


CHAIR  FACTORY— A  bench  workman;  also 
helpers  in  varnish-room  wanted. 


^ARNISHERS— Wanted,  boys. 


B 


>OYS— A  few  smart  boys  who  have  been  used 
'  to  varnishing  house  work;  good  pay. 


WANTED  —  Sixyoung  men  as  vamisbers; 
wages  $10.    Wilson's  Blind  Factory. 


WOOD-WOBKEBS. 


WOOD- WORKERS  —  Four  young  men  some- 
what acquainted  with  wood-working  and 
sand-papering. 

BOYS— Wanted,  boys  used  to  wood-work  on 
bench. 


J 
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While  this  aemand  for  boy  labor  was  going  on,  a  large  amount 
of  it  was  Ijing  idle  on  the  market.  It  has  become  a  regular  market- 
able commodity  and  in  one  respect  was  treated  exactly  as  adult 
labor,  that  is,  it  was  entirely  dispensed  with  when  business  became 
dull.  After  having  competed  successfully  against  adult  labor,  it, 
in  its  turn,  became  the  victim  of  competition  from  that  portion  of 
it  which  had  become  subject  to  *' business  rules"  and  fallen  victims 
to  "the  law  of  supply  and  demand."  This  is  shown  by  other 
samples  of  advertisements  given  below  : 


BARTENDER. 

BUTCHERS. 

4  SSISTANT  BARTENDER  -  A  boy.Wanta 
£L  work  as  assisuot  bartender;  has  good  refer- 
ence. 

TYARTEXDER  —  Toung  man  wants  a  posi- 
Jj  tioDaa  bartender;  city  reference. 

"OARKEEPBR  — Young  man  desires  position 
£m  uelstant  barkeeper;   speaks   German;  Al 
reference. 

¥3 UTCHER— Situation  wanted  by  a  young  un- 
X>  married  American  man  as  butcher  or  took- 
keeper;  has  worked  in  that  capacity  in  a  first- 
class  market  for  the  past  six  years. 

"OUTCHER  — Young  man  desires  situation; 
X>  strictly  temperate;  best  references. 

X>UTCHER  — A  young  man  desires  situation 
X>  at  butcher  business;  12  months'  experience; 
willing  and  obliging. 

'DUTCHER— A  young  man  desires  a  situation 
X>  as  butcher;  understands  the  business;  good 
reference;  will  work  for  low  wages. 

BOOKKEEPERS. 

T>OOKK£EP£R— I  want  a  position  as   an 
IJ  aaaislant  bookkeeper,  entry  or  stock  clerk; 

jooQg  man;  flrst-claas  reference^  as  to  cliaracter 
and  abUity;  salary  moderate. 

"OUTCHER  —  Young  man.  landed  some  days 
X>  wants  situation;  store  or  otherwise;  reason- 

"noOKKEBPER — Active  young  man.    com- 
Xf  petent  bookkeeper,  wiUlng  to  make  himself 
feoeralJy  nsefol,  wants  situation;  best  reference. 

able  wages  taken. 

BAKERS. 

mjkCKHMTms. 

"DLACKSMrrH'S   HELPER -Young  man. 
U  lately  arrived,  wants  job  as  blacksmith's 

\irAN'l'ED  — A  situation  by  a  young  eingle 
TT    man  as  good  second  hand  on  all  kinds  of 
bread,  cakes  and  pies;  is  steady  and  sober;  city 
or  country. 

belper  or  porter  in  store;  able  and  willing  to 
work, 

4  TOUNQ man  wants  asituation  as  a  black- 
ja.  smith's  helper;  has  served  8H  years;  can 
anve  on  shoes  good;  is  strictly  sober;  no  ob- 
jection to  the  country. 

T>  AKER—  German  young  man.  steady,  active, 
X>  as  second  or  good  third  hand  on  bread 
and  cake. 

rilO  BOSS  BAKERS  —  American  young  man 
JL  wishes  a  situation  as  second  or  third  hand 
on  bread,  cakes,  pics.  etc. 

TjLACKSMrrH— Young  man  would  like  a 
U  job  at  Wackamitiiing;  has  had  two  years' 
experience;  not  afraid  of  work. 

nnO  BOSS  bakers  — a  good  second-hand 
X  wants  to  get  a  situation  on  bread  and  cake; 
separate  or  together. 

1)LACKSMITH  — Ayoungman  would  like  a 
JO  job  at  blacksmlthlng;  has  had  two  years' 
expenenoe;  not  afraid  of  hard  work. 

mO  BOSS  BAKERS-Wanted.  a  situation  to 
X  help  on  bread  or  cake  by  a  steady  single 
young  man;  wages  not  so  much  an  object  as  op- 

"VOUNG  man  who  has  learned  his  trade  horse- 
JL  iboeing,  good  floorman;  wishes  situation  in 

city. 

4    YOUNG  man  would   like  a  situation  as 

BUTCHERS. 

A  YOUNG  man  with  experience  would  like 
JX.  to  have  a  situation  as  second-hand  on  bread 

r>nTCHER- Ayonng  man  desires  a  sltnaUon 
U  u  batcher;  understands  the  business;  g9od 
wetences;  wlU  work  for  low  wages. 

or  cake. 

"DAKBR  — A  young*  man  wants  situation  as 
X>  bread  and  cake  baker;  will  be  found  strictiy 
sober  and  attentive  to  business. 

"DCTCHER— A  young  butcher  desires  a  situ- 
-l-F  nation;  can  speak  English  and  German. 

mo  BOSS    BAKERS -An  American  young 
M.  man  wishes  a  situation  as  second  or  third 
hand  on  bread,  cake  or  pie;  best  reference;  city 
or  country. 

TJUTCHER  —  Wanted,   a    situation,  by,  a 
AF  thorough,  practical  young  man. 
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BAKERS. 


B 


S 


AKER  — A  eecond-hand  baker  looks  for  a 
steady  place. 


ITUATION  wanted  by  a  young  single  man  as 

good    second-hand  on   all  kinds  of  bread, 

cake  and  ptes;    is  steady  and  sober;    city  or 
country. 

ITUATION  wanted  as  a  good  third  hand 
baker;  city  or  country. 


S 


BAKER— Wanted,  a  situation  as  second  or 
third  hand  on  bread  or  cake,  by  a  steady 
single  man. 


CAKPBNTJBBS. 


YOUNG  MAN,  competent  ca^entcr,  wishes 
employment,  in  warehouse  or  factory  pre- 
ferred; can  fit  machinery;  would  work  for  low 
wages  for  steady  job;  city  or  country. 


CARPENTER— A  yonng  man,  lately  landed, 
wishes  a  situation  of  any  kind;  would  pre- 
fer the  carpenter  trade;  has  good  experience  of 
the  business. 

CARPENTER  — Young  carpenter  would  like 
to  get  steady  work.. 


CARPENTER  —  A  young  man,  18,  wishes  to 
learn  the  carpenter  trade;  some  experience. 


CARPENTER  — Young  man,  Swede,  would 
like  to  finish  his  trade  as  carpenter. 

CARPENTER  —  Situation  wanteu  by  a  young 
man,  18;  three  years'  experience  at  car- 
pentry; has  full  chest  of  tools;  would  go  as 
light  porter. 

WANTED— By  a  young  man,  aged  18,  a  situ- 
ation  in   a  carpenter  shop;  has  some 
knowledge  of  the  business. 


CARPENTER  — A  young  man.  20,  wishes  to 
finish  the  carpenter  trade  in  some  good 
shop;  had  one  yearns  experience. 


DRAUGHTSMEN. 


DRAUGHTING— Young   man    would    like 
work  with  draughtsmen;  work  to  pay  for 
Instruction.    Improvement. 


DRUG   CI.BRKS. 


D 


RUGGIST— Young  man,  active  and  Intelli- 

j?ent  druggist,  wants  position  in  any  suit- 

which  will  give  him  a  few  hours 


able  business 

liberty  during  the  day. 


D 


RUGGI8TS  relief  or  permanent  position; 
capable  and  reliable. 


APOTHECARY— Young  German  with  ex- 
perience in  chemistry  and  acquainted  with 
the  French  and  English  languages,  wants  situ- 
ation in  a  wholesale  drdggist  business;  small 
salary;  beet  references. 

RUGGIST  wants  a  position  as  junior  clerk; 
5  years'  experience;  highest  tcferences. 


D 


D 


RUGS- -Young  man  wants  position  as  junior 
druggist;  8  years'  experience;  state  salary. 


DRUG  CI«URK$. 


D 


RUGS  — Young  licensed  clerk  wants  dta- 
atlon;  6  years*  experience;  reference. 


£NGRATKRS. 


ENGRAVER  — A  young  man  wishes  a  situ- 
ation as  engraver,  lettering  monograms  od 
jewelry,  etc. 


CARVER  —  Wanted,    by  a 
carver,  4  years  last  place. 


young   man,  u 


YOUNG Eaglishman  wants  ffitoation at  watch 
case   or   jewelry   engraving  as  improver, 
small  wages  at  start 


ENGINEERS. 


ENGINEER  —  Wanted,   by  a  young  man,  a  ^ 
position  as  engineer,  assistant  engineer  er  ^ 
fireman  in  hotel,  private   house   or  factory;  5 
years'  experience. 


ENGINEER  — In  flats,  apartment  hoose^. 
factory,  or  janitor  of  same;  do  small  repair- 
ing; small  salary;  good  references;  do  onion 
man. 

ENGINEER  -  Wanted,  bv  a  young  man  who 
can   run  engine  and   do  general  machine 
work;  willing  to  work;  5  yaars'  references. 

A  YOUNG  man  wishes  a  situation  to  run  t^ 
gas  engine,  attend  an  elevator  or  as  ftremao; 
also  useful  around  the  store;  best  of  referencei^ 


A  YOUNG  man  wants  a  situation  to  mn  an 
engine  or  elevator,  or  fireman  or  as  porter 
in  a  store;  good  references. 

A  YOUNG  man  wishes  a  sitaation  to  ran  a 
gas  engine,  tend  an  elevator,  or  aa  fireman; 
also  useful  around  a  store;  best  of  reference. 

ENGINEER— Situation  wanted  by  a  younif 
man  as  engineer  and  fireman;  6  yeara'  ex- 
perience; references. 


ENGINEER  — Young  man  wants  work  as  en- 
gineer, fireman  or  plumber's  helper;  refer- 


ENGINEER  — Young   man    with    certificate 
wishes  situation. 


ENGINEER  OR  FIREMAN-A  strong,  handy 
young  man  wants  a  situation  at  either  of  the 
above. 


JEWELERS. 


JEWELER'S  ASSISTANT-A  young  English- 
man  desires  situation  as  jeweler's  aeai^ant; 
could  do  repairs  if  required. 

JEWELER— Young  man  wants  a  situation  in 
store  or  factory;  out  of  city  preferred. 


MACHINISTS. 

ACHiNIST— Active  young  man  wants  work 
in    construction    department  of   machine 


M 

shop. 


MACHINIST  — By  a  young  man,  temoerate; 
wages  not  so  much  an  object  as  stcaay  job, 
where  faithfulness  will  be  appreciated. 


k 
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MACHINISTS. 


PHOTOGRAPHBRS. 


MACHINIST  —  Young  man  want*  eituatlon 
as  machinist  or  iron- worker;  best  of  refer- 
esceft. 

"OONUS  offered  by  yonnjf  man^  81  years; 
13  desires  position  in  machinery  house  as 
desk  or  sateeman ;  thoroughly  posted ;  can  famish 
belt  TdemneeB  and  bonds. 

MACHINIST— Situation  as  machinist  by  a 
temperate  young  man;  wages  not  so  much 
ao  object  as  steady  job. 

MACHINIST— Young   man,  Scotch,  wants 
situation;  thorough  up  to  the  Working  of 
msthinery  and  can  keep  ft  in  order. 

MACHINIST— Active  young  man  wants  work 
in  construction    department  of  machine 
thap. ' 

MACHINIST  —  Yonng  man  wishes  emoloy- 
mentat  his  trade,  or  willing  to  work  at 
taythiog., 

MASONS. 

PLASTERER  wants  job,  town  or  country; 
young  man,  last  from  England;  understands 
pisstermg  and  fancy  tiling  in  fill  branches; 
good  kalsominer. 

A  YOUNG  man  lately  landed  would  like  a 
job  at  bricklaying:  has  worked  at  the  trade 
tevctal  years  and  is  anxious  to  gain  more  experi- 
eace;  zx>  objection  to  country. 

nickei«-pia.tz:b. 

\TCKBIr-PI-ATER,  bnlTer  and  finisher-Situ- 
11  aHoa  wanted  by  a  young  man. 

PI.ITMBERS. 

PLOCBER^S  HELPER  — Young  man  wishes 
a  Bitaation  as  plumber's  helper;  3  years'  ex- 
pedeuce. 


Fl 


iUMBER  —  Situation  by  a  young  man  to 
learn  {dumbing. 


pLCXBER— wiU 


work  for  moderate  wages. 


"PLUMBING — A  young  man  who  has  had  some 
IT  experience  as  helper,  desires  a  situation  in 
a  good  shOT  to  learn  the  trade;  if  necessary  can 
SMik  in  office. 

PLITMBING— Young  German  tinsmith,  having 
some  knowledge  of  plumbing  and  gas  flt- 
tfig,  woukl  lUce  to  advance  himself  In  this  busi- 
■eis;  small  salary. 

1)UJ1CBBR  —  A  lad  of  17  wishes  to  learn -^the 
X  plombing  business  (has  some  experience)  or 
giltting. 

APPRENTICE  —  Boy,  17  years  old,  wishes  to 
learn  the  plumber's  trade;  good  reference 

'pLTMBER  — Young  man,  19,  with  1V4  years' 
■     ^perience,  would  like  to  finish  his  trade  at 


PUJMBING  —  Bor.  18.  who  has  worked  2 
*w»»  at  plumbing,  would  like  to  finish  the 
nftia  eome  good  shop,  city  or  country;  can 
■■Ma  aane  If  necessary;  good  reference. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  — An  amateur  wishes  a 
situation  in  a  photographer's  studio  or 
gallery  to  learn;  is  a  gooa  penman  and  book- 
keeper; wHl  work  for  small  wages;  of  good  ad- 
dress; oest  references. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  —  Situation  wanted    by 
a  young  man  as  printer  or  assistant  oper- 
ator; 8  years'  experience  where  now  employed. 

PHOTOGRAPHER— Young  man  desh^   a 
position  as  general  assistant. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  — Young  man  desires  a 
position  as  general  assistant. 

PAINTERS. 

PAINTER— Young  man  wants  work  at  house 
painting. 

PAINTING.  ETC  — Young  man  will  take 
small  jobs  of  painting  and  kalsominlng 
tenement-house  work;  $1  per  room  for  elzing 
and  kalsominlng. 

PRINTERS. 

COMPOSITOR— Young  man.  quick,  clean  and 
accurate,  wants  to  finish  his  time;  can  feed 
press. 
J .  , 

COMPOSITOR— Two  years'  experience,  wants 
a  position  as  two-thlrder;  salary  moderate. 

PRINTER  — A  respectable  young  man  lately 
kiRded  from  Ireland:  has  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  printing;  would  like  Instructions  here. 

COMPOSITOR— Young  man  wants  to  finish 
his  time;  newspaper  ofllce  preferred. 

COMPOSITOR  —  Two-'thirder    on    news    or 
book  work  wishes  situation:  clean  proofs. 

PRINTERS— Young  man  desires  a  position 
at  piece  or  week  work;  Is  swift  and  accu- 


COMPOSITOR— One  year's  experience,  wants 
to  finish  his  trade;  wages  no  object. 

PRINTERS— Compositor  aesires  situation  at 
small  salary  to  learn  job  prhating;  has  first- 
class  knowledge  of  jobbing  faces. 

AT  TYPE-SETTING—  An  Intelligent  youth, 
17.  partly  taught,  wants  a  place  as  two- 
thlrder;  lives  with  parents;  keep  books. 


COMPOSITOR— By  an  Intelligent  young  man, 
literary  Inclined,  to  learn  the  trade;  aged  17; 
best  reference. 

PRINTER  — Young  man  wants  situation   in 
printing  ofllce;  familiar  with  composition 
and  presswork. 

SITUATION  wanted  bv  a  young  man  who  un- 
derstands thf)  printing  business;  anything 
honorable  desired. 


[Assemblj,  No.  27.] 


COMPOSITOR  —  A  yonng  man  desires  a  situ- 
ation as  book  compositor  in  city  or  country. 

PRINTER— You nff  man  wants  situation  in 
printing  office;  familiar  with  composition 
and  press  work. 
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PRINTKBS. 

PBIMTKBS.. 

mYPB-SETTER— By  sober  and  trastworthy 
JL   young  man  as  type-setter. 

TOB  PRINTBR-YounR  two-third  job  printer 
tl    wishes  sitoatlon. 

TJRINTER— Young  man,  6  years*  experience, 
X  wants  a  situation  to  learn  more  in  the  trade 
as  a  job  compositor;  salary  no  object;  can  give 
Al  reference. 

I^OMPOSITOR  — A  steady  young  man  would 
V^'  like  steady  work;  week  preferred. 

mYPE-SETTER  —  A    young   man,  aged   80, 
JL  would  like  to  obtain  a  position  Mhere  he 
could  finish  learning  to  set  type. 

TJRINTER— Youth,  18  years,  type-setter,  hav- 
X    Ing  some  experience  at  job  work,  French 
and  English,  giving  good  references,  wants  a 
steady  position. 

PRESSMAN. 

T>RINTER' Young  man  desires  a  situation  as 
X    pressman;  8^  years'  experiei^ce;  steady  and 

13 RESSM AN— Situation  wanted;  young  man 
X  would  like  to  learn  to  feed  cylinder  press 
and  make  ready;  had  6  years'  experience  on  job 
presses. 

STEAMFITTERS. 

TJKINTEK— Young  man  wants  situation  in 
MT  printing  office;   familiar  with  composition 
and  press  work. 

^TEAHFITTER'S  helper  wishes  a  situation. 

mo  PRINTERS  — A  situaUon   wanted  by   a 
JL   competent  young  man  as  compositor  on  a 
newspaper  or  book,  by  the  week  or  piece. 

V  OUNG  man  would  like  to  learn  job  com- 
JL    positing;  has  worked  in  printing  office. 

TINSMITHS. 

miNSMITH  —  Young  man,  tinsmith,  want* 
X  situation;  understands  some  plumbing  and 
jobbing. 

nniNSAIITH  — Young  man  of  8  years'  experi< 
X  ence  in  hardware  and  tin  business  wishes  to 
apprentice  himself  for  8  years  to  learn  the  tin- 
ners' trade. 

T3RINTER  — Situation   as  two-third  jobber, 
X     German  or  English;  steady. 

i^OMPOSITOR  — Young  man.  88,  with  con- 
\J  siderable  experience  at  jobbing,  wishes  per- 
manent situation  where   he  can  graduate  Al; 
sober,  steady,  reliable;  salary  to  begin,  $18. 

nniNSMITH— A  young  German  tinsmith  wmntf 
JL   occupation  by  a  plumber  and  gas-fitter. 

VPHOLSTERKRS 

X)RINT£RS  —  Young  man  desires  a  steady 
X     situation  on    job  or  piecework;  $18  per 
week;  steady  and  sober. 

IITANTED  — A  situation  to  finish  trade  up- 
If     bolstering;  1^  years*  experience. 

The  last  results  of  this  are  that  boys  are  not  taught  the  trades 
in  which  they  have  been  earning  petty  wages  for  poor  work.  That 
qifestioif  is  momentous  when  we  remember  that  two  or  three 
half-fledged  apprentice  boys  will  affect  the  hiring  and  pay  of  a 
skilled  mechanic. 

A  careful  examination  of  these  advertisements  shows  some 
peculiar  phases  of  human  nature,  interesting  to  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions of  life.  Much  of  it  would  appear  funny  were  it  not  for 
the  serious  undercurrent  which  runs  through  it  all ;  sometimes  it  is 
almost  brutal  in  its  bluntness,  which  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that 
every  word  has  to  be  paid  for.  One  fact  stands  out  prominently 
and  forces  itself  upon  the  dullest  observer ;  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  language.  This  prominent  fact  is  that  they  all  want  bays^  and 
where  they  advertise  for  "young  men"  to  act  as  assistants  or 
helpers  it  is  only  a  kind  of  flattery,  for  they  are  particular  to  state 
that  they  want  them  to  be  "aged  fifteen  to  twenty,"  "not  over 
eighteen,"  and  "  not  over  twenty-one."     If  they  want  something 
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extra,  a  strong  young  man  or  a  man  to  act  as  a  helper,  their  solici- 
tude extends  to  an  interest  in  his  family  relations,  and  they  are 
carefid  to  insist  that  he  shall  not  have  committed  the  mipardonable 
offense  of  having  married  and  thereby  burdened  himself  with  the 
care  of  a  family.  The  family  has  to  be  counted  in  wages.  The 
interest  they  take  in  this  point  ranges  all  the  way  from  the  mild 
fiu^estion  that  **a  single  man  is  preferred"  to  the  rather  impera- 
tive order  that  "he  must  be  a  single  man."  This  Malthusian  class 
of  employee  go  a  great  deal  farther  than  the  opponents  of  early 
inaiTiages,  since  they  do  not  believe  in  marriage  at  all,  at  least  not 
for  trade  purposes. 

The  following  upon  the  subject  is  taken  from  the  New  York 
World : 

MaBBIBD  MbN   ABE   EXPENSIVE. 

A  Manufactv/rer  Says  He  Cannot  Afford  to  Have  Them  as  Clerks, 

A  cloak  manufacturer,  on  Lispenard  street,  who  was  accused  by 
his  book-keeper,  with  "cooking"  his  books  so  as  to  give  him  a 
credit  of  $20,000,  after  which  the  building  was  to  be  fired  to  collect 
$35,000  insurance,  testified  before  Justice  White,  at  the  Tombs 
yesterday,  in  his  own  behalf.  He  testified  that  he  employed  the 
bookkeeper  in  September  last,  but  did  not  know  that  he  was  married. 
Had  I  known  of  it,  the  manufacturer  said,  "he  would  not  have 
remained  in  my  enoploy  five  minutes.  I  d3n't  want  married  men 
working  for  me.     They  are  too  expensive." 

"Were  married  men  employed  upstairs  in  your  workroom?" 
inquired  Assistant  District- Attorney  Davis. 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  answer,  "  and  I  didn't  care.  That's  none 
of  my  business  if  they  are  married  or  single." 

"  A  little  while  ago  you  stated  that  you  would  not  employ  a 
married  man,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  sternly. 

"  I  didn't  include  workingmen.  I  had  oniy  reference  to  book- 
keepers and  salesmen.  The  men  working  upstairs  would  live  on 
three  dollars  a  week.  The  salesmen  and  bookkeepers  can't  get 
along  with  fifty  dollars  a  week." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  to  pay  marriea  men  moi*e  than 
single  men?" 

"  That's  it  exactly." 

Out  of  fear  that  the  American  boy  will  never  become  a  skilled 
mechanic,  there  is  a  number  of  disinterested  individuals  whose  aim 
in  life  is  to  give  him  "  A  good  chance  to  finish  his  trade."  The 
American  boy  seems  to  have  been  provided  for,  or  he  is  fighting 
shy  of  the  advertising  page,  for  lower  down  in  the  column  we  find 
a  modest  two  liner  expressing  a  desire  to  take  in  "  a  young  man 
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lately  landed."  *^A  man  to  learn  candy  making  and  ice  cream  at 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week  with  board,"  is  tlie  tempting 
oflfer  contained  in  the  next;  and  is  almost  as  liberal  as  that  offered 
to  a  foreman,  who  is  requested  to  make  himself  generally  useful 
in  the  restaurant  as  well,  "  at  three  dollars  a  week-"  "  Boy  wanted 
in  a  drug  store,  one  with  experience  preferred,"  leads  us  to  ask 
when  the  boy  stai-ted  in  to  learn  the  business  and  which  school  of 
physicians  he  is  in  the  pay  of.  There  must  be  times  when  steam 
engines  run  themselves  and  need  no  care,  for  the  demand  for  an 
engineer  "  who  can  also  make  himself  generally  useful "  is  some- 
what startling.  One  is  requested  to  do  so  for  seven  dollars  a  week  • 
another  is  offered  ten  dollars,  the  increase  being  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  engine  in  this  case  is  located  in  a  factory,  where 
he,  too,  is  to  make  himself  generally  useful,  factory  operatives  not 
being  perhaps  of  any  particular  account. 

"  Six  boys  about  fourteen  years  "  are  tempted  to  enter  a  jewelry 
shop  where  they  will  receive  wages  covered  by  the  rather  indefinite 
terms,  "good  pay."  In  the  metal  trade,  boys  are  in  demand,  ''  also 
apprentices."  A  distinction  without  a  difference.  "  Boys  and  young 
men  who  have  some  experience  as  machinists  or  who  have  worked 
at  the  trade  "  are  eagerly  sought  after.  In  the  plumbing  trade  the 
boys  are  "  to  act  as  helpers,"  while  those  required  for  photograph 
galleries  are  "  to  be  able  to  make  solar  negatives,  print,  tone,  spot^ 
burnish  and  work  generally  at  once."  "  A  single  young  man  who 
must  be  temperate  "  was  offered  a  job.  There  is  no  reason  in  this 
unless  the  temperance  refers  to  wages.  "  Boys  who  have  been  at  the 
painting  business  "  are  offered  jobs  at  five  dollars  a  week  or  there- 
abouts. This  clearly  implies  previous  training.  Their  duties  are 
as  numerous  as  the  colors  they  work  in.  They  are  required  "  to  repair 
and  paint  statues,  shade  figures  and  animals,  paint  chairs,  wagons 
and  carriages  and  signs  and  help  in  lettering."  Quite  a  number  of 
young  men  could  have  situations  at  this  business,  only  they  were 
required  to  be  single. 

"  Several  boys  "  are  offered  situations  "  to  set  type  on  a  religious 
weekly"  by  a  party  who  signs  himself  "Faithful."  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  compositors  (two-thirders)  are  asked  to  set  "  plain  matter,"  at 
thirty  cents.  Young  men,  even  though  they  be  "  good  on  reprint  " 
do  not  command  high  rates,  seven  dollars  being  offered  for  that 
branch,  but  a  "  young  man  good  on  manuscript "  is  offered  only 
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eight  dollars.  Male  and  female  compositors  are  offered  work  at 
twenty-live  cents,  but  this  is  all  they  will  have  to  do,  for  the  same 
advertisement  contains  a  request  for  a  man  to  read  proof  and 
makeup.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  boys  who  can  distribute 
type  and  work  job  presses.  Third-class  job  compositors  are  also 
eagerly  picked  up.  An  "  ambitious  young  jobber  who  can  assist 
foreman  "  is  offered  "  nine  dollars  to  start."  Another  jobber  can 
get  work,  if  he  "  prefers  a  steady  job  to  high  wages."  '*  Wanted,  a 
boy  to  feed,  also  to  set  type"  meets  the  eye  frequently.  In  the 
plumbing  trade  there  is  a  regular  demand  for  "  boys  who  can  do  a 
good  job  of  plumbing  "  or  "  who  have  served  part  of  the  plumbing 
business  "  or  "  worked  some  time  at  the  business."  A  good  jobber 
is  offered  work  "  at  low  wages."  "  A  boy,  sixteen  years,  who  has 
worked  at  plumbing"  is  proffered  work.  He  must  have  begun 
early  at  this  sometimes  rather  laborious  trade. 

There  is  a  perfect  avalanche  of  advertisements  for  "  boys  who 
know  how  to  make  ready  and  feed."  If  they  can  distribute  type, 
their  chances  are  greatly  enhanced^  while  if  to  these  qualifica- 
tioQS  they  add  that  of  setting  type,  they  are  grabbed  at  and  whisked 
out  of  sight,  provided  they  will  "  work  for  low  wages."  One  party 
offers  a  young  man  "  a  job  to  feed  and  make  ready  on  eight  presses, 
steady  job,  six  dollars  to  eight  dollars."  Gordon  feeders  and  type- 
setters are  highly  prized. 

Boys  who  have  worked  at  the  tinning  trade  are  wanted  but  they 
most  have  experience,  particularly  "at  roofing."  The  "strong 
boy,"  if  he  is  "  willing  to  help  the  porter  "  and  "  make  himself  gen- 
erally useful  "  and  "  has  a  knowledge  of  tools,"  never  need  remain  a 
day  idle.  He  divides  the  greater  portion  of  the  space  devoted  to 
*'  wants  "  with  the  "  smart  boy."  Boys  who  know  how  to  varnish 
are  advertised  for  and  young  men  are  also  offered  work.  Wood 
workers,  provided  they  are  boys  or  young  men,  can  find  work. 

And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  column  and  file.  Altogether  our 
infant  industries  are  well  looked  after  in  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  great  dailies.  They  are  under  the  fostering  care  of  a  number 
cff  estimable  employers,  and  no  boy  or  young  man  with  a  "  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  "  or  "  one  or  two  years'  experience  of  the 
trade  "  need  waste  his  time  in  idleness.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  look 
up  the  want  columns.  But  he  must  not  neglect  to|tddress,  "  stating 
what  wages  are  wanted." 
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A  table  was  prepared  for  the  purpose,  of  showing  how  many 
advertisements  of  this  class  appeared  in  the  journals  named  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  and  is  here  presented.  Many  of  the  advertise- 
ments used  the  words  "  boys  wanted  "  or  ^'  young  men  wanted,"  so 
that  the  real  total  is  much  larger  than  that  which  appears  in  the 
table. 

The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  columns  of  the  Herald,^ 
World  and  Sun  throughout  the  year.  Unfortunately,  the  loss  of 
the  files  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  the  busiest 
time  of  the  year,  makes  the  compilation  somewhat  limited.  The 
missing  numbers  could  not  be  replaced  and  it  is  snbmitted  in  its 
reduced  condition : 


Table  showing  the  Numbee  op  Advertisements  for  Boys  who 

HAVE  HAD  ExPERIENOB  AT  TraDES  OR  GaLLINOS. 


No. 

1 

1 

1 

March.  1 
April. 

5 

•-9 

M) 

8 
8 
11 

1 

7 
8 

4 
27 

'8 
7 
8 

15 

1 
1 
6 
8 

*« 
66 

7 
5 

27 
8 
8 
5 

8 
2 
6 

1 

7 
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8 
6 
12 
82 
1 

8 
28 

8 

9 

6 

1 
10 

1 

1 

6 
10 

1 

18 
112 

6 

5 

88 
14 

8 

4 

8 
8 
4 

28 
4 
8 

9 
88 
8 

8 
40 

'4 
2 
8 

9 
1 
8 
6 
15 

io 

114 
6 
19 

85 
14 
2 
5 

8 
2 

1 

1 

1 

Bakers 

4 

7 
10 

*i 

6 

1 

2 
12 

1 
8 

1 
1 

1 

9 

60 
7 
6 

47 
8 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
8 

2 

14 

io 

88 

40 
11 

7 
& 

8 

4 
6 
8 
1 

2 

20 

'7 

*i 

6 
2 

18 
8 

20 

85 

8 

11 

58 
13 

1 
8 

S 

i 

81  1    4 
13  !    1 

21 
2 
7 
8 
6 

18 
7 

88 

1 
1 
17 

8 
4 

io 

81 
1 

11 

41 
1 

12 

87 
6 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 

S 

11      10 
2       4 

8       6 

2  1     1 
0  1     7 

188 

9 

Blacksmiths 

47 

8 

4 
5 

Bookbinders  and  finishers 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 

Brass  workers 

10 
8 
5 
8 
8 

1 

11 
8 
4 

1 
1 
1 
6 
1 

10 
14 
8 
18 
48 
8 
7 

48 
8 

10 
6 

6 
2 

8 

1 
4 
5 
8 
18 

2 

15 

7 
6 

8 
1 

I 

20 
8 

4 

83 

2 

1 

si 

8 
8 
6 

8 
8 
7 

80 
84 
77 

6 

Batchers 

10 

2 

18 

6 
8 
8 

10 

'8 
10 

*4 

47 

2 

6 

ie 

2 

1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
2 

18 
■  1 

88 

is 

11 

138 

7 

Carpenters 

65 

82 
238 

8 

8 

Clock  and  watch  makers  and 
repairers 

0 

Draff  clerks 

10 

Dea^ners 

11 

18 

Engmeers  and  firemen 

Krigravp.ni  . , , . 

100 

18 

Dranffhtsmen  ; 

18 

14 

Jewelers 

75 

/15 

Lithographers 

82 

16 

Locksmiths 

10 

17 

Machinists 

90- 

18 

Painters 

187 

•  S 

Paper  hangers 

Pressmen 

8 
99 

«/sox 

Pressmen  feeders 

680 

21 

Photographers 

57 

28 

28 

^84 

Plambere,  boys  and  helpers. . . 

Proof  readers 

Printers 

90 

415 

24U 

Rulers  and  feeders 

100^ 

S^ 

TaUors  

86 

86 

Tinners 

46 

87 

88 
28 
80 
81 

Umbrella  and  parasol  makers. 

Upholsterers 

Vamlshers 

Wood  tamers 

S 
83 
84 
80 

18 

L 

TO'.Al 

3,888 
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No. 

1 

* 

Nov. 

Dec 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

Total. 

Bartenders 

18 
8 

S5 

10 
2 

21 
2 

0 
8 
14 
9 

'■46 
1 

16 
2 

18 

17 
4 

14 

44 

7 

40 
11 

6 
84 

2 

27 
8 

58 
9 
2 

91 
1 

89 
5 
69 
18 
6 
100 
7 

148 

Bkcksmithe^  helpers 

83 

Book-keeper 

214 

PactoiT .. 

Pnper  nox  makers,  x 

69 
19 

Strong  boy 

"850 

Steam  fitters 

Total 

18 

846 

Grand  total 

8,708 



Of  which  326  used  the  plural  form. 

While  this  straggle  for  work  between  the  employed  boys  and 
the  unemployed  boys  was  going  on,  there  was  a  still  greater  and  a  far 
more  serious  struggle  for  work.  This  struggle  was  between  men 
in  certain  trades,  skilled  mechanics.  Many  of  these  were  entirely 
displaced  by  the  boy  labor,  while  numbers  of  others  did  not  earn  as 
much  in  a  year  as  a  young  man,  in  case  the  latter  was  regularly 
employed.  The  figures  represented  i,n  many  cases  the  heads  of 
households  (a  misnomer  in  New  York  and  other  tenement-house 
cities),  with  largo  families  dependent  upon  them. 

This  matter  is  covered  by  the  table  on  page  36. 

How  Boy  and  Girl  Chkap  Labor  is  Produced. 

The  following  advertisements  are  among  the  least  objectionable 
specimens,  if  they  are  only  as  honest  as  they  seem.  But  they  are 
strongly  akin  to  a  class  of  frauds  in  which,  on  condition  of  a  short 
coui-se  of  paid  instruction,  young  persons  are  right  away  to  get 
positions  as  telegraphers,  stenogmphers  and  other  callings,  the 
effect  of  which,  apart  from  the  fraud  and  disappointment  to  the 
poor  victims  of  misplaced  confidence,  is  the  bringing  down  of  prices 
for  the  skilled  operator  by  throwing  a  large  number  of  half  qualified 
persons  on  the  market ;  apprentices,  in  fact,  ready  to  displace  the 
practiced  worker  and  prove  a  disappointment  for  employers,  to  the 
general  injury  of  the  calling. 

A  large  number  of  advertisements  appear  yearly,  in  which 
inducements  are  thrown  out  to  girls  and  young  women  to  learn 
trades.  They  state  that  the  workers  will  be  paid  while  learning, 
^i^d  appear  with  great  frequency  at  certain  seasons.     Much  corn- 
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plaint  is  made  about  them,  as  even  the  small  sum  agreed  upon  is 
frequently  withheld  and  only  given  up  when  suit  is  threatened.  / 
These,  and  kindred  advertisers,  have  been,  in  many  instances, 
successfully  prosecuted  by  the  Workingwomen's  Protective  Union 
of  New  York  city  and  forced  to  leave  the  city,  but  the  evil  still 
exists,  and,  judging  from  the  frequency  of  the  advertisements,  con- 
tinues to  grow. 


ENGRAVING  —  Two     young  men   will   be 
taught  wood  engravmg  in  the  evening  on 
very  easy  terms. 

WANTED,  fix  young  men  and  four  ladies  to 
learn  telegraphy;  vacancies  on  hand  are 
to  be  filled  at  once;  qnalifled  pperators  com- 
mand $45  to  $1S6  monthly. 

WANTED,  four  young  men  and  three  ladies 
to  learn  telegraphy:  good  steady  positions 
are  attainable  when  qnalifled;  competent  opera- 
tors command  $45  to  125  monthly. 

T  TELEGRAPHING  — Wanted  six  vonng 
ladies  to  learn;  steadv  positions;  $45  to 
$186  monthly,  when  qnalifled. 

RINTER— PracUcal  printer  will  instruct 
lady  or  gent  type-setUng  and  procure  them 
situations;  terms  low. 


A  WALL  PAPER  DESIGNER  wants  Iwys 
to  learn;  will  be  paid  a  small  amount  after 
the  flrst  few  weeks  and  advanced  when  conpe- 
tert;  must  have  talent. 


THE  ONLY  PLACE  in  New  YorK  where 
ladies  can  learn  the  entire  art  of  French 
dress-cutting  bv  the  new  French  combination  of 
squares.  Pupils  pay  half  on  entering;  the  bal> 
ance  is  payable  when  they  can  cut,  trim,  drape, 
grade,  baste  and  design  without  guess-work  or 
refitting.  I  am  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for 
dress-makers  using  my  system;  good  situations 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Beware  of 
Imitators. 


DESIGNER  WANTED  TO  TEACH  PAT- 
tem  cutting  and  grading  to  a  few  young 
men,  twice  a  week,  evenings;  one  at  present 
employed  as  designer  in  city  cloak  house  pre- 
ferred. 


The  advertisements  of  telegraph  '•'  scliools  "  or  "  institutes  "  are 
the  most  numerous,  appearing  daily.  The  graduates  of  these  insti- 
tutions are  termed  "  plugs."  They  are  thus  referred  to  in  a  news- 
paper devoted  to  the  interests  of  that  calling : 

Plug  Teaching  on  the  Decrease. 

[From  ths  Electric  A  ge.] 

Our  latest  reports  from  the  various  sections  give  decided  encourage- 
ment for  the  future,  plug  teaching  having  very  materially  decreased 
of  late,  perhaps  owing  to  the  unusual  agitation  of  the  subject  and 
numerous  exposures.  W^e  are  almost  certain  that  many  have  specu- 
lated on  the  names  .of  good  operator  for  years,  thus  enabling  them 
to  persuade  as  many  unsophisticated  youths  to  invest  fifty  dollars 
for  a  "  life  membership  "  as  could  be  conveniently  accommodated. 
Word  comes  from  Sheldon,  Iowa,  that  four  offices  there  supported 
eight  students.  The  agitation  has  reduced  the  number  to  two^  and 
these  will  go  shortly.  Telegraph  schools  all  over  the  country  are 
becoming  more  cautious  in  their  advertisements.  Still  in  the  larger 
cities  there  are  a  sufficient  number,  whose  fraudulent  purpose  is 
read  in  every  line  of  their  circulars,  to  demoralize  the  profession. 
The  New  York  daily  prints  contain  the  following  advertisement 
from  time  to  time  : 

"WANTED —  Four  young  men  and  three  ladies  to  learn  telegraphy;  good, 
steady  positions  assured  to  every  graduate  as  soon  as  qualified  at  salaries  $45  to 
$125montlily.'* 
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This  institution,  if  such  it  may  be  called^  succeeds  in  relieving 
many  young  men  and  women  of  their  money,  but  like  all  othpr 
concerns  of  the  kind,  they  are  just  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law, 
unless  the  whole  community  rises  in  condemnation  thereof,  and 
forces  the  authorities  to  do  their  duty,  which  is  not  likely  to  occur 
jost  yet  awhile. 

Lying  Advertisements. 

[From  John  SwirUon'a  Paper.] 

It  is  a  shame  that  daily  papers  publish  advertisements  for  persons 
"wanted  to  learn  telegraphy,"  promising  salaries  of  "  $45  to  $125" 
per  month.  I  am  a  first-class  operator,  and  am  glad  to  ffet  $25  a 
month  from  the  Western  Union,  after  spending  years  in  learning, 
and  there  are  no  vacancies  at  that  rate  of  pay.  —  [Clara. 

Division  of  Labor. 

One  of  the  notable  features  in  this  age  of  machinery  is  the  sub- 
division of  labor,  and  this  condition  reacts  on  our  workers.  Nor 
is  this  confined  to  labor,  for  there  is  a  constant  drift  towards  special- 
ization in  all  departments  of  human  action.  The  great  man  in 
one  branch  of  knowledge  may  be  small  enough  in  another.  So 
with  trades.  And  in  this  lies  one  of  the  obstacles  to  steady  and 
remunerative  employment.  The  watch  trade  is  a  familiar  instance. 
All  the  different  parts  of  a  watch  are  produced  by  different  persons, 
and  with  such  infinitesimal  minuteness  and  absolute  exactness  that 
they  can  be  fitted  or  replaced  almost  at  hap-hazard  by  the  expert 
finisher;  Not  only,  however,  in  the  fine  and  delicate  minutiee  of  a 
watch  is  this  subdivision  met ;  it  is  found  in  coarser  articles.  The 
^bdivisioQ  of  labor  in  such  a  common-place  manufacture  as  that 
of  bi>ots  and  shoes  is  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  truth,  though  it  be, 
seems  almost  incredible.  Everywhere  we  encounter  this  modern 
peculiarity,  the  result  of  machinery.  In  past  times  the  blacksmith 
must  have  been  a  wonderful  artist,  he  fabricated  everything  from  a 
nail  to  a  sword,  or  an  ornamental  bit  of  fine  metal  work.  To  day 
these  items  are  all  spread  abroad  into  fifty  or  a  hundred  different 
calling.  This  subdivision  of  labor,  while  it  simplifies  products, 
involves  the  disadvantage  of  glutted  markets  and  lack  of  employ- 
ment It  used  to  be  said  that  the  French  workman  was  better  than 
the  English  workman  in  the  facility  with  which  he  could  turn 
round  and  do  grood  work  in  two  or  three  trades,  whereas  the  bold 
Briton  was  tied  to  one.  Hence  the  value  of  an  extension  of  Indus- 
trie and  increased  facilities  for  education  and  employment,  indus- 
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)  quality  of  art  and  the  cultivation  of  taste 
elsewhere,  the  industrial  populations  of 
ifBculties  of  "  hard  times,"  whereas  Uiey 
en  overwhelmed.  Increased  methods  of 
3re  general  diffusion  of  products  and  laI)or 

chnical  Education  delivered  before  the 
1,  Ireland,  on  January  23,  1886,  Mr.  Fritz 
le  Dublin  Society  of  Lithographic  Artiste 

ndustry,  being  quite  of  modem  date,  at 
1  to  it  (some  twenty-five  years  ago)  it  was 
^e  were  taught  all  its  branches.  By  that 
it  more  of  a  whole  man,  less  of  a  bit  of 
wanted  in  the  labor  market  of  to-day  is  not 
,  detestable  term) ;  specialists  are  wanted 
t  use  is  technical  instruction  to  a  specialist? 
iris,  where  one  set  of  men,  the  wnole  day, 
after  year,  do  nothing  bub  engrave  on  a 
ts  you  see  on  a  map,  and  which  represent 
her  set  of  men  (I  ought  to  say  hands)  do 
nountains ;  another  set  nothing  but  the  sea 
ly  the  lettering,  and  so  on." 

le  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the  boot  and 
linety  separate  and  distinct  terms  to  denote 
hat  industry  has  drifted,  yet  this  is  actually 
liows.  Many  shoemakers  are  themselves 
the  workers  at  the  trade,  they  are  so  new 


JHOES  —  Division  of  Abticles. 

Staying. 

Rosettes. 

Shoes. 

Slippers. 

Studs. 

Shanks. 

Stiffenings,  linen. 

Shoe  strings,  cotton. 

Shoe  striua^s,  leather. 

Tips.        " 

Webbings. 
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SHOEMAKER  — Dmsiojsr  Terms. 


Beader. 

Bottomer. 

Blocker. 

Burnisher. 

Beater  out. 

Buffer. 

Burnisher,  heel. 

Buttonhole  maker. 

Binder. 

Bntton-sewer. 

Channeler. 

Closer. 

Corder. 

Clamper. 

Clicker  (men). 

Counter  (boys). 

Counter  maker. 

Cleaner. 

Cutter. 

Crimper. 

Channel  opener. 

Cementer. 

Dresser. 

Edge  setting. 

Edge  trimmers. 

Embosser. 

Edge  blacker  (boy). 

Evelet. 

Filter. 

Foremen. 

Finishers. 

Finishers,  bottom  (men). 

Finishers,  bottom  (boys). 

Fitter  (female). 

Gluer. 

Heeler. 

Heel  nailer. 

Inner-sole  maker. 

Journeymen. 

Knife-machine  worker. 

Leveller. 

Laster. 

Lacer. 

Lining  maker. 

Leather  assorter. 

Measurer. 

Moulder. 


Machine  operator  (men). 

Machine  operator  (boys). 

McKay  machine  operator. 

Marker. 

Nailer. 

Operator. 

Paster. 

Packer. 

Pegging-machine  operator. 

P^;ger. 

Bepairer. 

Rough  stuff  cutter  (men\ 

Rough  stuff  cutter  (boys). 

Riveter,  (men). 

Riveter,  (boys). 

Roller. 

Rand  and  wedge  lacker. 

Rosette  maker. 

Sand  paperer. 

Sole  quilter. 

String. 

Seam  rubber. 

Sole-leather  cutter. 

Seat  wheeler. 

Sole  assorter. 

Stripper. 

Sewers  on  McKay  machine. 

Sewing-machine  operator. 

Shaver. 

Stamper 

Skiver. 

Slipper  liner. 

Shank  buffer. 

Stiffener. 

Shank  presser. 

Sack  liner  and  tier  up. 

Stitcher. 

Sider. 

Tagger. 

Tacker. 

Tunier. 

Tip-maker. 

Treer. 

Trimmer. 

Vamper. 

Welter. 
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EpFEcrrs  OF  Foreign  La.bor. 

Although  it  was  originally  intended  to  trench  upon  no  ground 
except  that  covered  by  the  apprenticeship  question  and  its  natural 
pendants,  " Manual  Training "  and  "Technical  Education,"  it  was 
found,  very  early  in  the  investigation,  that  there  were  other  mat- 
ters that  required  something  more  than  a  passing  notice.  These 
subjects  will  be  referred  to  in  the  succeeding  pages,  but  only  briefly, 
and  as  side-lights  to  the  subject  selected  for  extended  notice.  The 
first  of  these,  as  worthy  of  special  mention,  and  because  it  bears 
directly  upon  the  matter  in  hand,  the  decadence  of  the  apprentice- 
ship system  and  the  necessity  of  discovering  and  applying  a  substi- 
tute, is  that  of  foreign  skilled  labor.  Our  supply  of  native 
mechanics  is  daily  augmented  by  the  skilled  labor  of  Europe,  and 
while  this  foreign  element  is  not  equal  to  the  skilled  labor  which  is 
retained  in  Europe,  it  is,  in  the  main,  vastly  superior  to  that  pro- 
duced in  our  own  country.  Its  superiority  over  the  native  will  be 
treated  of  elsewhere.  For  the  moment,  attention  is  directed  to  its 
presence  here  and  the  large  proportions  which  it  has  assumed  of 
late  years.  Of  foreign  labor  as  it  is  generally  understood,  the 
Bureau  will  have  but  little  to  say.  But  that  class  of  it  which 
comes  under  the  head  of  skilled  or  partly  skilled  mechanics  shall 
receive  the  attention  it  merits,  by  reason  of  the  influence  it  exerts 
upon  our  trades  and  industries  when  entering  into  competition  with 
the  mechanics  produced  by  these  trades  and  industries.  The  effect 
this  labor  has  upon  strikes  is  referred  to  at  length  by  trade  union- 
ists in  their  testimony  regarding  labor  troubles,  and  allusion  is  made 
to  that  phase  of  the  question  in  the  chapter  on  Strikes. 

To  arrive  at  anything  like  the  exact  number  of  the  unemployed 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  much  less  the  State,  would  require  an 
appropriation  and  a  force  of  enumerators  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  present  limited  means  of  the  Bureau.  The  totals  receive 
almost  daily  accessions  from  nearly  all  foreign  countries  and  the 
Canadas,  and  from  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  figures 
regarding  the  effect  of  this  foreign  contingent  upon  the  native 
mechanics  and  the  displacement  of  the  latter  in  our  work-shops  are 
absent,  but  the  facts  are  present.  A  visit  to  the  work-shops  and 
factories  of  the  State,  and  a  scrutiny  of  the  faces  of  the  workers, 
will  discover  unmistakable  evidence  of  foreign  birth.  If  this 
examination  cannot  be  conducted,  an  inquiry  of  the  manufacturei-s 
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and  employers  as  to  the  nationalities  of  their  help,  and  of  the  workers 
themselves  as  to  where  they  were  born,  will  no  longer  leave  any 
room  to  doubt  the  truthfulness  of  the  statement  that  the  large 
majority  of  our  tradesmen  and  mechanics  are  foreigners.  Indeed, 
in  many  large  industrial  establishments  there  is  not  a  single  American 
at  work.  This  is  the  sworn  testimony  of  several  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  in  the  State.  Of  course,  the  presence  of  so  large  a 
number  of  foreign-bom  workers  cannot  but  have  an  injurious  eflEect 
upon  the  trades  in  which  they  have  practically  secured  a  monopoly, 
for  that  monopoly  means  the  exclusion  of  American  labor. 

One  peculiar  featm'C  of  the  investigation  was  the  discovery  of 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  the 
mechanical  departments  of  establishments,  such  as  foremen  and 
superintendents,  were  in  the  hands  of  foreign-born  workers.  The 
proof  on  this  point  is  very  positive.  Attention  is  directed  to  the 
tables  on  this  subject.  It  might  prove  an  interesting  investigation 
to  discover  how  far  the  presence  of  foreigners,  in  responsible  posi- 
tions, went  to  induce  immigration  above  the  normal  rate,  and  to 
what  extent  national  feeling  went  in  the  giving  out  of  situations. 
Might  it  not  be  exerted  to  the  exclusion  of  native  talent  ?  Another 
equally  astonishing  discovery  was  the  fact  that  most  of  the  boys  and 
young  men  learning  trades  were  either  foreign  born  or  the  sons  of 
foreign-born  workers.  It  is  left  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader 
what  effect  this  immigration  has  upon  the  labor  market.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  pubhc  press  will  substantiate  the  statements^ 
made  under  this  head,  and  will  show  that  they  apply  with  equal 
lorce,  to  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Western  States ;  it  will  also 
confirm  the  opinion  now  very  generally  expressed,  that  most  of  the 
labor  troubles  of  the  last  few  years  have  been  precipitated,  not  by 
whole  trades,  but  by  sections  of  them,  and  that  these  sections  were 
largely  controlled  by  foreigners,  or  natives  who  had,  from  association,^ 
imbibed  foreign  ideas  on  the  labor  question. 
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The  numbers  and  character  of  this  class  of  labor  are  covered,  to 
some  extent,  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  reports  to  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Immigrants  arrived  in  New 
York  and  Other  Districts  during  the  Years  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,1881,  TO  1885,  inclusive. 


calendar  years. 

New 
York. 

Other 
diBUictB. 

Total. 

Per 

cent  of 
New 
York. 

1881 

1888 

1888 

18B4 

1886 

4A1.181 
473,988 
885,958 
8«.78l 
278,786 

308,800 
S68,064 
217,868 
195,811 
121,560 

669,481 
738,99* 
608,82* 
518,502 
895,846 

68.9 
64.0 
64.0 
OS.) 
60.3 

Treasury  Department.  Bureau  of  Statistics,  June  14,  1886. 

WM.  F.  6WITZLER, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
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The  Effect  of  the.  Extension  of  Industries  to  the  Rural 
Districts  upon  the  Workers  in  Cities  and  Towns. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  much  of  the  work  in  certain 
industries  will  be  done  on  farms  that  are  far  from  the  cities.  Indeed 
this  has  already  taken  place  in  some  branches  of  the  clothing  trade. 
The  inarch  of  trade  will  still  further  extend  in  the  rural  districts. 
Capital  has  already  taken  the  first  step,  for  we  frequently  hear 
of  trade  being  diverted  from  large  industrial  centers  to  small  or  rural 
towns,  because  of  the  facilities  there  oflEered  for  cheapening  produc- 
tion and  because  of  the  alleged  arbitrary  rules  of  trade  unions,  and 
in  time  this  idea  will  be  extended  to  the  farms  themselves.  The 
inventive  genius  of  our  people,  and  this  cheapening  of  the  processes 
of  production  have  rendered  it  an  easy  matter  for  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  farmers  to  purchase  many  useful  articles  which  were 
formerly  considered  luxuries,  and  to-day  the  sewing  machine  can  be 
found  in  nearly  aU  farm  houses,  as  necessary,  almost,  as  the  churn. 
It  naturally  follows  that,  after  having  supplied  the  wants  of  a  house- 
hold, it  will  be  worked  for  profit.  This  is  being  done  every. day  on 
many  truck  farms  which  fringe  our  large  cities.  The  result  will  be 
to  throw  out  of  work  a  large  and  desei*ving  class  of  the  community, 
whose  very  existence  depends  upon  obtaining  even  the  scanty  pay 
which  they  receive  for  this  kind  of  labor.  While  the  outcome  will 
be  for  the  general  good,  the  suffering  which  will  be  entailed  upon 
the  industrial  class  will  be  great.  If,  then,  these  people  are  denied, 
by  the  exigencies  of  trade,  the  opportunity  of  earning  a  decent  living, 
it  is  argued  by  some  that  the  State  should  take  some  steps  to  prevent 
the  next  generation  of  workers  from  falling  completely  into  a  con- 
dition of  semi-poverty,  from  which  it  is  but  a  step  to  pauperism, 
when  they  will  become  an  expense  and  a  burden.  Where  they  are 
deprived  of  the  chances  of  earning  a  living  by  the  use  of  their  hands, 
it  is  urged  that  they  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  increase  their 
small  and  rapidly  diminishing  incomes  by  ^bringing  their  brains  into 
play.  And  certainly  if  continued  industry  and  well  directed  labor 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  individual,  how  much 
more  true  must  it  be  of  a  collection  of  individuals? 

.One  of  the  Remedies  Suggested  by  the  Investigahon. 
After  considering  the  evils  which  flow  from  want  of  employ- 
ment, no  matter  from  what  cause,  whether  from  the  changes  and 
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subdivlflions  in  the  industrial  world,  from  boy  and  girl  labor,  or 
from  nnrestricted  immigration,  it  would  seem  that  any  change 
which  might  bring  even  the  slightest  relief  should  be  heartily 
welcomed  by  all  classes  of  our  community.  It  is  because  of  a  wide- 
spread desire  for  a  reform  of  some  kind  that  there  is  to-day  among 
certain  classes  of  our  citizens  an  almost  universal  desire  expressed 
to  gee  the  experiment  of  manual  and  technical  training  applied. 

The  broad  proposition  stated  by  the  advocates  of  this  new  system 
of  practical  education  is :  What  shall  we  do  with  our  children  ?  Shall 
they  be  given  over  without  an  effort,  to  a  systematic  misery  and 
demoralization  of  the  masses?  It  may  be  said  that  to  encourage 
the  employment  of 'children  is  to  limit  the  employment  of  adults.  * 
Just  60.  The  policy  of  modern  civilization,  however,  does  limit  the 
employment  of  children  and  does  multiplv  special  industries.  In 
this  way  employment  is  found  for  the  new  comers  and  the  comforts 
and  happiness  of  tlie  whole  people  are  increased.  We  may  as  well 
look  the  fact  square  in  the  face,  that  there  is  a  rising  generation, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  grow  up  without  industry  and 
self-sustaining  ability.  It  is,  moreover,  a  curious  fact,  that  every 
improvement  of  art  and  industry  carries  an  extension  to  the  welfare 
of  the  masses,  a  betterment. 

Our  continued  prosperity  as  a  State  and  Nation  must  largely 
depend  upon  our  position  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  world. 
Our  future  greatness  must  rest  upon  the  political  and  social  steps  we 
now  take,  upon  the  progress  we  now  make  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Nor  need  this  progress  and  greatness  be  secured  by  placing  the 
entire  cost  and  all  the  sacrifice  upon  the  very  poor. 

As  for  the  risks  that  may  be  entailed  on  the  people  of  1987  by 
oar  liberalism  in  this  age,  let  us  say  "  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  therof ."  The  world  moves.  Herbert  Spencer  says :  "  Educa- 
tion is  closely  associated  with  change,  is  its  pioneer,  is  the  never- 
deeping  agent  of  revolution,  is  always  fitting  men  for  higher  things, 
and  unfitting  them  for  things  as  they  are." 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  this  subject  in  detail,  the  question 
which  suggested  the  entire  investigation,  that  of  apprenticeships, 
will  first  be  considered.  Extended  notice  of  manual  tmning  and 
technical  instruction  will  be  found  under  their  proper  heads. 

[Assembly,  No.  27.]  6 
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APPRENTICESHIPS. 


In  the  following  divisions  of  the  subject  will  be  shown  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  apprenticeship  system. 

This  will  include  the  State  apprenticeship  law,  the  inquiries  into 
its  working,  the  opinions  as  to  the  necessity  either  of  an  apprentice- 
ship system  or  an  adequate  and  thorough  substitute  for  it,  and  the 
contemporaneous  condition  of  the  system  in  Europe. 

The  opinions  on  the  subject  will  include  monographs  by  well- 
known  instructors,  the  answers  by  experts  to  specific  inquiries,  the 
reports  on  visitation ,  of  schools  of  manual  training,  and  a  general 
review,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the  whole  question  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  present  and  future  of  modern  artisan  life. 

THE  APPRENTICE  LAW. 

The  present  law  in  regard  to  the  apprenticing  of  boys  and  girls 
is  as  follows: 

Laws  of  1871,  Chapter  934. 
ApprerUices  and  Employers  —  Consent  of  Legal  Quardian  hefore 

taking  Minor  as  Apprentice — Indentures  in  WHti^ng — By  wham 

Esoeouted. 

Section  1.  On  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  in  Siis  State  to  employ  or  take  as 
an  apprentice  any  minor  pei'son  to  learn  the  art  oi*  mystery  of  any 
trade  or  craft  without  first  having  obtained  the  consent  of  such  per- 
son's legal  guardian  or  guardians ;  nor  shall  any  minor  person  be 
taken  as  an  apprentice  aforesaid  unless  an  ageement  or  indenture 
be  drawn  up  in  writing,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  duly  executed  under  seal  by  the  person  or  persons  employ- 
ing said  apprentice,  and  also  by  the  parents  or  parent,  if  any  be 
living,  or  by  the  guardian  or  guardians  of  said  apprentice,  and  like- 
wise by  said  minor  persons  so  becoming  an  apprentice. 

Contents  of  Indentures. 
§  2.  Said  agreement  or  indenture,  in  order  to  make  the  law 
valid,  shall  contain  the  following  covenants  and  provisions : 

Must  he  Bound  for  a  Term,  of  Years. 
1.  That  said  minor  person  shall  be  bound  to  serve  his  employer 
or  employers  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five 
years. 
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ShaU  not  Leave  during  Tenn  of  Apprenticeship  —  May  compel 
Return  of  Apprentice, 

2.  That  said  minor  person  so  indentured  shall  not  leave  his  said 
employer  or  employei's  during  the  term  for  which  he  shall  be 
indentured,  and  if  any  said  apprentice  so  indentured  as  aforesaid 
shall  leave  his  said  employer  or  employers,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided,  the  said  employer  or  employers  may  compel  the  return 
of  the  said  apprentice  under  the  penalties  of  this  act. 

Agreement  of  Employer  in  Indentures  —  Must  give  Certificate  in 
Writing^  etating  full  service  of  Apprenticeship, 

3.  That  said  employer  or  employers  shall  covenant  and  agree  in 
said  indenture  to  provide,  at  all  times  during  the  continuance  of  the 
8arae,  suitable  and  proper  board,  lodging  and  medical  attendance 
for  said  apprentice,  and  said  employer  or  employers  shall  also  fur- 
ther covenant  and  agree  to  teach  or  cause  to  be  carefully  and  skill- 
fully taught  to  his  or  their  said  apprentice  every  branch  of  his  or 
their  business  to  which  said  apprentice  may  be  indentured,  and 
said  employer  or  employers  shall  be  further  bound,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  said  apprenticeship,  to  give  to  said  apprentice  a  certificate 
in  writing  statmg  that  said  apprentice  has  served  a  full  term  of 
apprenticeship  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  years  at 
such  trade  or  craft  as  may  be  specified  in  said  indenture. 

Non-compliance  Deemed  a  Misdemeanor'  —  Penalty. 

§  3.  Any  person  or  persons  taking  an  apprentice  without  com- 
plying with  tne  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  in  the  court  of  sessions  of 
general  or  special  sessions,  held  in  and  for  the  county  in  which  the 
business  of  said  employer  or  employers  may  be  conducted,  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  $500,  the  fine  to  be  paid  to  the  treas- 
urer of  said  county,  for  the  nse  and  benefit  of  said  county. 

Indentures^  how  Canceled —  Proceedings  in  case  of  Violation  on 
part  of  Apprentice  —  Punishment  /or  leaving  Employer  —  O71 
neglect  of  Apprentice  to  perfon^m  his  Contract,  Indenture  may 
he  Canceled. 

§  4.  Any  and  all  indentures  made  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  canceled  or  annulled  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  said  indentures,  except  in  case  of  deatii ; 
or  by  the  order  of  or  judgment  of  the  County  or  Supreme  Court  of 
this  State  for  good  cause,  and  any  apprentice  so  indentured  who 
shall  leave  his  employer  or  employers  without  his  or  their  consent, 
or  without  sufficient  cause,  and  shall  refuse  to  return,  may  be 
arrested  upon  the  complaint  of  said  employer  or  employers  and 
taken  before  any  magistrate  having  jurisdiction  of  misdemeanors, 
who  may  cancel  said  indentures,  and  on  conviction  may  commit 
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said  apprentice  to  the  house  of  correctioo,  house  of  refuge  or 
county  jail,  in  and  for  said  county,  for  such  length  of  time  as  such 
magistrate  may  deem  just,  or  until  said  apprentice  shall  have 
attained  the  a^  af  twenty-one  years,  and  in  case  said  apprentice,  so 
indentured,  shall  wilfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  his  portion 
of  the  contract  as  specified  in  said  indenture,  then  said  indenture 
may  be  canceled  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  and  said  apprentice  so 
violating  said  indentures  shall  forfeit  all  back  pay  and  all  claims 
against  said  employer  or  employers,  and  said  indentures  shall  be 
canceled. 

May  hring  action  on  failure  of  Employer  to  p?*ovide  for  and 
teach  Apprentices^  and^  if  proven^  indent/urea  to  he  Canceled  and 
Jme  Imposed, 

§  6.  Should  any  employer  or  employers  neglect  or  refuse  to 
teach,  or  cause  to  be  taught  to  said  apprentice  the  art  or  mystery 
of  the  trade  or  craft  to  which  said  apprentice  has  been  indentured, 
or  fail  at  any  time  to  provide  suitable  and  proper  board,  lodg-ing 
and  medical  attendance,  said  apprentice,  individually,  or  his  parent 
or  parents,  guardian  or  guardians,  may  bring  an  action  against  said 
employer  or  emplovers,  to  recover  damages  sustained  by  reason  of 
said  neglect  or  reiusal ;  and  if  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court,  said  court  shall  direct  said  indentures  to  be  canceled,  and 
may  impose  a  fine  of  said  employer  or  employers,  not  exceedine^ 
$1,000,  and  not  less  than  $100,  and  said  fine  shall  be  collected  ana 
paid  over  to  said  apprentice  or  his  parent  or  guardian,  for  his  sole 
use  and  benefit. 

Indentures  Conflicting  with  this  act  Invalid, 

§  6.  Any  indenture  made  and  executed,  wherein  parts  conflict 
with,  or  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
be  invalid,  and  without  any  binding  effect. 

Repeal. 

§  7.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Revised  Statutes,  Part  II,  Chaptke  VIII,  Article  3. 

Indentures  —  when  Invalid, 
§  26.  No  indenture  or  contract  for  the  service  of  any  apprentice 
shall  be  valid  as  against  the  person  whose  services  may  be  claimed, 
unless  made  in  the  manner  before  prescribed  in  this  title. 

Duties  of  County  Superintendents  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
§  27.  The  county  superintendents  of  the  poor,  and  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  of  the  respective  cities  or  towns,  shall  be  the  guardians 
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of  every  person  bound  or  held  in  service,  in  their  respective  citiea 
or  towns,  to  take  care  that  tlie  temis  of  the  contract  of  service  be 
fulfilled,  and  that  such  person  be  properly  used ;  and  it  is  hereby 
made  their  special  dnty  to  inquire  into  the  treatment  of  every  such 
person,  and  redress  any  grievance  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Penalty  on  Apprentices  Absenting  themsel/oes  from  Service. 

§  28.  If  any  person  lawfully  bound  to  service  under  either  of 
the  preceding  articles  of  this  title  shall  wilfully  absent  himself  from 
such  service  without  the  leave  of  his  master,  he  shall  be  compelled 
to  serve  double  the  time  of  such  absence,  unless' he  shall  otherwise 
make  satisfaction  for  the  loss  and  injury  sustained  by  such  absence ; 
but  such  additional  term  of  service  shall  not  extend  beyond  three 
vears  next  after  the  end  of  the  original  term  of  service. 

Aj>prenticeSj  etc  —  Sow  compelled  to  Serve. 

§  29.  If  any  such  person  shall  refuse  to  serve  according  to  the* 
provisions  of  this  title,  or  the  terms  of  his  contract  or  indentures, 
his  master  may  apply  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  or 
to  the  mayor,  recorder  or  any  alderman  of  the  city  where  he  shall 
reside,  who  shall  be  authorized  by  warrant  or  otherwise,  to  send  for 
the  person  so  refusing,  and  if  such  refusal  be  persisted  in  to  com- 
mit such  person  bv  warrant  to  the  bridewell,  house  of  correction  or 
common  jail,  of  the  city  or  county,  there  to  remain  until  such  per- 
son will  consent  to  serve  according  to  law. 

Jorimieymsn  and  Apprentices  not  to  he  Restrained  in  using  their 

Trade. 

§  39.  No  person  shall  accept  from  any  journeyman  or  apprentice 
any  contract  or  agreement,  nor  cause  him  to  be  bound  by  oath  or 
otherwise,  that  alter  his  term  of  service  expired,  such  journeyman 
or  apprentice  shall  not  set  up  his  trade,  profession  or  employment 
at  any  particular  place,  shop,  house  or  cellar ;  nor  shall  any  person 
exact  from  any  journeyman  or  apprentice,  after  his  term  of  service 
expired,  any  money  or  other  thing  for  using  and  exercising  his 
trade,  profession  or  employment  in  any  place. 

Penalties. 

I  40.  Every  security  given  contrary  to  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  last  section  shall  be  void ;  any  money  paid  or  valuable  thing 
delivered  for  the  consideration  in  part  or  in  whole  of  any  such 
agreement  or  exaction,  may  be  recovered  back  by  the  person  paying 
the  same,  with  interest ;  and  every  person  accepting  such  agree 
laent,  or  nsing  such  obligation  to  be  entered  into  or  exacting  money 
brother  thing  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  $100  to  the  apprentice  or 
journeyman  from  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  received. 
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Application  of  this  title  to  Femcdes. 

§  43.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  apply  as  well  to  mis- 
treses,  female  guardians,  apprentices  and  wards,  respectively,  as  to 
masters,  male  guardians,  apprentices  and  wards. 

The  following  is  the  oi-dinary  form  of  apprenticeship  contract  to 
be  signed  by  the  employer  : 

This  aqeekment,  made  the  day  of  1 88  , 

between  of  party  of  the  first  part,  and 

of  party  of  the  second  part, 

WrrNKSSBTH,  that  in  consideration  of  the  indenture  of  apprentice- 
ship made  by  and  between  employer,  parent 
or  guardian,  and                 apprentice,  and  dated  the  day  of 

188  ,  the  party  of  the  second  part  agrees,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  said  indenture,  to  furnist  said  apprentice  suitable 
and  proper  board,  clothing,  lodging  and  medical  attendance,  for 
which  the  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  pay  the  said  apprentice 
(which  payments  are  made  with  the  full  consent  of  the  party  of  the 
second  part)  the  following  sums  of  money,  namely  : 

For  the  first  year, dollars  per  week. 

For  the  second  year. ; dollars  per  week. 

For  the  third  year ,  . .  dollars  per  week. 

For  the  fourth  year dollars  per  week. 

For  the  fifth  year dollars  per  week. 

And  for  tlie  true  performance  of  all  and  singular  the  covenants 
and  agreements  aforesaid,  the  parties  hereto  bind  themselves  each 
unto  uie  other  firmly  by  these  presents. 

In  vvftness  whereof,  the  paities  aforesaid  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands  and  seals  this  day  of  ,  in  the  year  of 

our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty 

[seal] 


[seal 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,      ,  „^ 


,i 


Crry  and  County  of  New  York, 

On  this,  the  day  of  188  ,  before  me  ]>er8onally 

c^jme  and  to  me  known  and  known  lo  me  to 

be  the  individuals    mentioned    and   described   in   the  foregoing 
instrument,  and  severally  acknowledged  that  they  executed  the  same. 


Notary  Public^  New  York  city. 
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The  apprentice's  iudentnre  is  as  follows : 

AoBEEHEKT  BETWEEN  and  a  minor 

of  the  age  of  by  and  with  the  consent  of  his  legal 

guardian,  ' 

WrrNBSSBTH :  That  the  said  has  voluntarily  and  of 

own  free  will  and  accord  put  and  bound  himself  apprentice  to 

learn  the  art  or  mystery  of  the  trade  or  craft  of  and  as  an 

apprentice  he  covenants  and  agrees  to  serve  from  this  date,  for  and 
during,  and  until  the  full  end  and  term  of  next  ensuing, 

and  hereby  covenants  not  to  leave  his  said  employer  during  said 
term,  and  during  all  said  time^  the  said  apprentice  employer 

faithfully,  honestly  and  industriously  covenants  to  serve ;  secrets 
to  keep,  all  lawful  commanrds,  everywhere  readily  obey,  and  at  all 
times  protect  and  preserve  the  property  of  said  employer  and 

not  suffer  or  allow  any  to  be  injured  or  wasted ;  and  he  will  not 
buy,  sell  or  traffic  with  own  goods,  or  the  goods  of  others,  nor 

be  absent  from  said  employers  service  day  or  night,  without 

leave,  and  in  all  things  behave  as  a  faithful  apprentice  ought 

to  do,  during  the  said  term.     And  the  said  employer  covenants  to 
use  and  employ  the  utmost  of        endeavors  to  teach,  or  cause 
the  said  apprentice  to  be  carefully  and  skillfully  taught  or  instructed 
in  every  branch  of  the  art  or  mystery  of  the  trade  or  craft  of 

And  the  sdid  employer  further  covenants  to  provide,  at  all  times 
during  the  continuance  of  said  term,  suitable  and  proper  board, 
lodging  and  medical  attendance  for  said  apprentice,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  said  apprenticeship  to  give  said  apprentice  a  certificate 
in  writing,  stating  that  said  apprentice  has  served  a  full  term  of 
apprenticeship  of 

And  for  the  true  performance  of  all  and  singular  the  covenants 
and  agreements  aforesaid,  the  parties  bind  themselves  each  unto  the 
other  firmly  by  these  presents. 

In  wtpness  whereof,  the  parties  aforesaid  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands  and  seals,  the  day  of  in  the  year  one 

thousand  eight  hundred  and 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 

Employer, 

Apprentice, 

Parent 

Legal  Guardian, 


I  do  hereby  consent  to  and  approve  of  the  binding  of  my 
as«i  in  the  above  identui'e  mentioned. 
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APPRENTICESHIP  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

NOW  IN  FORCE, 

Together  with  Rbfebbncbs  to  the  Pbincipal  Legal  Decisions 

IS  WHICH  the  Respective  Rights  and  Obligations  of 

Mastebs  and  Appbentices  have  been  Detebmined. 

compiled  by 
THOMAS  HAMPSON. 


The  following  pages  form  a  portion  of  a  more  extended  compila- 
tion, as  yet  unpublished,  in  which  are  embraced  the  laws  and  decis- 
ions of  the  several  States  and  Territories  touching  apprenticeship, 
followed  by  a  statistical  discussion  of  the  economic  aspect  of  the 
subject. 

Revised  Statutes  of  New  Yobk,  1881,  CnApraB  8,  Title  4, 

Article  1. 

Section  1.  Every  male  infant  and  every  unmarried  female  under 
under  the  a^e  of  eighteen  years,  with  the  consent  of  the  persons 
or  officers  hereinafter  mentioned,  may  of  his  or  her  own  free 
will  bind  himself  or  herself  in  writing  to  serve  as  clerk,  apprentice 
or  servant  in  any  profession,  trade  or  employment ;  if  a  male  until 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  if  a  female  until  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  or  for  any  shorter  time ;  and  such  binding  shall  l>e 
as  valid  and  effectual  as  if  such  infant  was  of  full  age  at  the  time 
of  making  such  engagement. 

In  the  recent  case  of  Barton  v.  Ford  (35  Hun,  32),  decided  at 
the  January  term  of  the  fourth  department  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
it  was  held  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  the  following  one 
were  repealed  by  chapter  934,  Laws  of  1871,  sections  1  and  2. 

Where  a  minor  indentured  as  an  apprentice,  serves  his  master  in 
that  capacity  until  it  is  discovered  by  the  master  before  the  termi- 
nation of  the  apprenticeship  that  the  indentures  are  void  because 
not  executed  by  the  minor's  father,  and  the  apprentice  is  therefore 
discharged,  the  master  is  not  liable  either  to  him  or  to  his  father 
on  any  implied  promise  to  pay  for  the  services  so  rendered,  nor  is 
the  apprentice  liable  beyond  the  terms  of  the  contract,   for  any 
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thing  that  he  may  have  received  from  the  master.  {Maltby  v.  Hay'- 
woody  12  Barb.,  4T3,  1852.)  A  father  may  bind  himself  that  the 
services  of  his  infant  child  shall  be  rendered  to  another  during 
minority  for  instruction  to  be  given  the  child  and  a  compensation 
paid  himself.  Where  parties  to  a  contract  for  apprenticing  an 
infant  bound  themselves,  so  far  as  it  was  in  their  power,  to  see  such 
contract  fulfilled,  they  were  held  to  limit  their  respective  obliga- 
tions to  their  legal  ability  to  perform  these  several  undertakings. 
The  son  having  left  his  master's  service,  and  the  father  having  used 
no  means  to  secure  his  return,  the  father  was  held  responsible  for 
the  breach  of  his  obligation.  {Va7i  Dam  v.  Young,  13  Barb., 
286,  1862.) 

Where  an  indenture  of  apprenticeship  did  not  name  the  parties, 
bnt  after  saying  that  the  boy  was  bound  by  his  father's  consent,  and 
defining  the  respective  duties  of  master  and  apprentice,  concluded 
by  stating  that  for  the  true  performance  of  the  covenants  and 
agreements  aforesaid  the  parties  signing  bind  themselves  each  with 
the  other,  and  in  witness,  etc.,  interchangeably  set  their  hands  and 
seals,  the  instrument  being  executed  by  all  three  parties,  it  was 
held  that  the  father  was  responsible  for  tlie  son's  act  in  leaving  the 
master  before  the  expiration  of  the  term.  (Mead  v.  Billings,  10 
Johns.,  99,  1813.) 

An  indenture  recited  that  A,  by  consent  of  his  guardian  had 
bound  himself  apprentice,  and  after  stating  the  respective  duties 
And  obligations  of  the  master  and  apprentice  concluded :  "In  wit- 
ness whereof  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals," 
being  signed  and  sealed  by  the  apprentice,  master  and  guardian. 
It  was  held  that  the  guardian  was  not  liable  for  a  breach  of  the 
indenture  by  the  apprentice,  there  being  no  words  imparting  a 
covenant  by  the  guardian,  who,  while  willing  to  consent  to  the 
binding,  might  not  be  willing  to  be  bound  himself  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  covenants  of  the  indenture.  {AcTdey  v.  Hoakins,  14 
Johns.,  374,  1817.) 

Ill  the  following  case  a  different  form  of  expression  gave  rise  to 
a  different  construction.  An  indenture,  after  stating  consent  of 
firuardian,  and  the  terms  and  duration  of  apprenticeship,  concluded 
thns:  "For  the  true  performance  of  all  and  singular  the  said 
covenants  and  agreements,  the  said  master,  apprentice  and  guardian 
have  hereunto  interchangeably  set  their  hands  and  seals."     It  was 
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held  that  the  guardian  was  personally  bound  for  the  performance 
of  the  apprentice's  covenants.  Though  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
guardian  should  bind  himself  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  appren- 
tice, yet  if  the  language  of  the  indenture  evinces  an  intention  to  do 
so,  he  will  be  held.     {BuU  v.  FolleU,  5  Cow.,  170,  1825.) 

In  the  matter  of  McDowle,  8  Johns.,  328,  it  was  held  that  an 
infant  cannot  be  bound  an  apprentice  under  the  New  York  statute 
unless  he  is  a  party  to  and  executes  the  indenture.  Where  the 
father  of  an  infant  and  the  master  executed  an  indenture  binding 
the  infant  to  the  latter,  it  was  held  that  the  indenture  was  not  bind- 
ing on, the  child,  though  the  father  was  bound,  and  that  the  infant 
alone  could  take  advantage  of  any  defect  in  the  indenture.  In 
deciding  the  case,  the  court  remarked  that  the  statute  evidently 
required  the  deed  to  be  executed  by  the  infant  as  well  as  by  his 
parent  or  guardian,  adding  that  "at  common  law  a  parent  may  bind 
his  infant  an  apprentice,  but  the  statute  must  be  considered  as  con- 
trolling the  common  law  in  this  respect,  and  as  requiring  the  infant 
to  be  a  party  to  the  deed."  Subsequent  decisions  in  New  York,  as 
well  as  many  in  other  States,  have  relied  upon  this  case  as  an 
authority  for  the  broad,  general  proposition  that  at  common  law  a 
father  may  bind  his  child  to  another  for  a  compensation,  to  ensure 
to  himself^  whether  the  child  consent  or  not,  and  that  the  binding 
will  hold  good  until  the  infant  becomes  of  age.  This  doctrine  has 
been  frequently  doubted,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  rejected. 
An  examination  of  the  language  used  above  by  the  court  in  deciding 
the  case,  shows  that  the  question  as  to  whether  a  father  might  bind 
his  child,  at  common  law,  without  the  latter's  consent,  wa6  one 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  it  was  not  necessary  to  deter- 
mine, since  the  statute  was  admitted  to  control  the  matter.  That 
"  at  common  law  a  parent  may  bind  his  infant  an  apprentice,"  was, 
therefore,  obiter.  It  may,  moreover,  be  questioned  whether  the 
language  itself,  of  the  court,  as  given  above,  must  necessarily 
receive  the  liberal  construction  it  has  had  in  later  cases.  It  may 
not  have  been  intended  to  maintain  that  at  common  law  an  infant 
could  be  bound  by  his  parent,  witJwut  his  consent^  much  less  against 
his  expressed  will,  but  merely  that  indentures  to  which  the  infant 
was  not  a  party  would  not,  on  that  account,  be  technically  defective. 
The  decisions  cannot  all  be  made  to  harmonize,  but  the  well-marked 
tendency  of  the  modern  authorities,  English  as  well  as  American, 
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is  toward  the  adoption  of  the  opinion  that  the  expressed  consent  of 
the  apprentice  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  indenture. 

Indentures  of  apprenticeship  are  not  rendered  invalid  by  omitting 
to  specify  tlie  profession,  trade  or  employment  in  which  the  appren- 
tice is  to  be  instructed.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  minor  covenants  to  be 
under  the  care  and  in  the  employment  of  the  master  and  the  latter 
covenants  that  in  addition  to  supporting,  clothing  and  educating  the 
minor  he  will  teach  him  or  cause  him  to  be  taught  such  manual 
occnpation  or  branch  of  business  as  shall  be  found  best  adapted  to 
liis  capacity.     (Fcnol&h  v.  Ilol^ribeck^  9  Barb.,  809,  I860.) 

Where  a  charitable  institution  is  empowered  to  bind  out  children 
committed  to  its  charge  to  learn  proper  trades  and  employments,  an 
indenture  made  by  it  which  does  not  bind  the  master  to  teach  the 
apprentice  any  employment  but  simply  binds  him  to  feed,  clothe 
and  educate  the  child  and  cause  it  to  receive  religious  instruction^ 
vrill  be  held  invalid.     (Matter  of  Barre,  U  Ab.  Pr.  N.  S.  426.) 

But  an  indenture  providing  for  teaching  an  apprentice  such  occu- 
pation as  should  be  found  best  adapted  to  him  is  good,  although  it 
does  not  specify  a  particular  employment.  {Peoj>le  v.  Pilloio^  1 
Sandf.  672.) 

In  the  matter  of  Donohue,  1  Ab.  New  Cases,  1,  three  boys  aged 
fonrteen,  nine  and  eight,  were  brought  before  the  recorder  of 
Ponghkeepsie  on  a  charge  made  by  the  New  York  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  of  being  employed  as  acrobats. 
Having  been  taken  from  their  master  by  the  recorder  and  transferred 
to  the  care  of  the  society,  the  master  brought  habeas  corpus  to  re(;over 
possession  of  them.  The  master  proved  that  the  children  had  been 
duly  apprenticed  to  him  and  the  boys  themselves  testified  that  they 
were  kindly  treated  by  him  and  that  they  desired  to  remain  in  his 
charge ;  the  master  also  claimed  that  the  act  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  children  under  which  he  had  been  deprived  of  their 
custody  was  unconstitutional  in  that  it  imposed  a  penalty  and 
deprived  the  master  of  his  right  to  the  children  without  a  trial  by 
jury  or  due  process  of  law.  In  pronouncing  its  opinion  the  court 
declined  to  adopt  this  view,  remarking  :  "  The  right  of  the  State  to 
care  for  its  children  has  always  and  with  very  great  propriety  been 
exercised.  Under  its  laws  whenever  the  welfare  of  the  child  has 
demanded,  its  courts  have  frequently  interfeiTcd  for  the  protection 
of  children  of  tender  years.     It  has  again  and  again  taken  them 
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from  one  parent  and  given  them  to  the  other,  and  has  sometimes 
refused  so  to  do,  tlie  good  and  welfare  of  the  child  being  the  object 
always  in  view.  It  has  so  acted  without  the  Intervention  of  a  jury 
and  that  power  has  never  been, supposed  to  have  been  improperly 
exercised  because  a  jury  was  not  allowed  and  due  process  of  law  not 
had.  If  the  courts  of  the  State  may  by  virtue  of  their  general  powers, 
interfere  for  the  protection  and  care  of  children,  it  is  not  seen  why 
the  Legislature  may  not  prescribe  the  cases  in  which  children  shall 
be  rescued  from  their  custodians  and  a  mode  provided  for  their 
summary  disposition." 

It  is  no  objection  to  indentures  that  the  binding  is  to  the  master 

as  trustee  of  a  religious  society  or  sect.     The  additional  words  are 

merely  desa^piio  personcB^  and  it  will  be  held  to  be  a  binding  to 

the  master  individually  and  personally.     {Fowler  v.  Hollenbeck^  9 

.Barb.,  309,  1850.) 

Where  an  indenture  of  apprenticeship  describes  the  master  as 
trustee  of  the  Shaker  society,  and  provides  for  bringing  up  the 
apprentice  according  to  the  practices  of  such  society,  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  binding  to  the  master  individually  and  personally.  {People 
y.  Pillow,  I  Sandf.,672,) 

Where  an  indenture  of  apprenticeship  was  executed  in  duplicate, 
the  copy  of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  apprentice,  calling  for  service 
during  two  years  and  two  months,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
master  for  two  years  and  ten  months,  it  was  held  that  parol  evidence 
that  the  variance  arose  through  the  error  of  a  scrivener  should  have 
been  admitted.     {McNulty  v.  Prentice^  25  Barb.,  204,  1S57.) 

In  Guilderland  v.  Knox  (5  Cow.,  363),  it  was  held  that  while  an 
apprentice  is  not  strictly  assignable,  yet  where  the  master  makes  an 
agreement  that  another  shall  have  the  service  of  his  apprentice,  it 
will  be  a  valid  contract  between  the  parties,  although  it  does  not 
alter  the  legal  interest  of  the  apprentice.    1826. 

Where  a  widow  bound  her  daughter  an  apprentice,  who  was 
seduced,  upon  which  the  indentures  were  canceled  by  consent,  and 
the  daughter  returned  to  her  mother's  house  to  be  confined,  it  was 
held  that  the  existence  of  the  indenture  at  the  time  of  seduction 
would  not  defeat  the  mother's  right  to  recover  after  the  cancellation 
of  the  instrument.     {Sargent  v. .  5  Cow.,  106.) 

An  assignment  of  the  master's  interest  in  the  services  of  the 
apprentice,  although  not  good  as  such,  will  yet  operate  as  a  cove- 
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nant  that  the  apprentice  shall  serve  the  party  named  as  assignee, 
on  which  the  latter  may  recover.  {Nickorson  v.  Howard,  19 
Johns.,  113,  1821.) 

Where  an  apprentice  consented  to  live  with  a  new  master  utider 
assigned  articles  of  indenture,  and  then  brought  suit  at  the  close  of 
the  apprenticeship  for  work  done  under  an  implied  assumpsit,  it 
was  held  that  he  could  not  recover,  the  continuance  of  the  plaintiff 
in  the  service  being  under  such  circumstances  deemed  a  continuance 
of  the  apprenticeship  with  his  own  consent.  (  Williams  v.  Finchy 
2  Barb.,  208,  1848.) 

Sto.  2.  Such  consent  shall  be  given  (1)  by  the  father  of  the 
infant.  If  he  be  dead  or  be  not  in  a  legal  capacity  to  give  his  con-, 
sent,  or  if  he  shall  have  abandoned  and  neglected  to  provide  for  his 
family  and  such  fact  be  certified  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the 
town  and  endorsed  on  the  indenture,  then  (2),  by  the  mother.  If 
the  mother  be  dead  or  be  not  in  a  legal  capacity  to  give  such  con- 
sent or  refuse,  then  (3),  by  the  guardian  of  such  infant,  duly 
appointed,  if  such  infant  have  no  parent  living  or  none  in  a  lc<<al 
capacity  to  give  consent,  and  there  be  no  guardian,  then  (4),  by  tlie 
overseers  oi  the  poor  or  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  town 
or  any  judge  of  the  county  courts  of  the  county  where  such  infant 
shall  reside. 

An  indenture  binding  a  child  as  an  apprentice,  which  is  executed 
by  tlie  mother,  the  father  being  alive  but  not  dissenting,  will  be 
voidable  only  at  the  instance  of  the  father.  {Owobco  v.  Oawegatchiey 
5  Cow.,  527,  1826.) 

To  make  the  mother's  consent  valid  the  requirements  of  the 
statute  must  be  strictly  followed,  and  where  lihe  certificate  required 
by  tlie  law  yras  made  by  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  an  adjoining 
town,  and  endorsed  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  merely  annexed  to 
the  indenture,  it  was  held  that  the  statute  had  not  been  sufticiently 
complied  with.  It  was  also  held  that  as  the  mother  had  consented 
to  the  binding  of  the  child,  she  could  herself  assert  no  right  to  its 
custody ;  that  the  child  was  under  no  obligation  to  remain  with  the 
master  which  the  latter  could  enforce,  and  that  it  devolved  upon 
the  court  to  make  some  disposition  of  it.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
the  true  interest  of  the  child  was  the  controlling  consideration  in 
the  performance  of  this  duty,  the  court  would  disregard  the  prefer- 
ences of  a  fatherless  child,  nine  years  old,  and  award  the  custody 
to  the  mother,  she  being  a  proper  person  to  have  the  custody  of  the 
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child  and  able  to  .provide  for  it.  {People  v.  OaieSy  57  Barb.,  291, 
1869.) 

The  case  having  been  carried  in  the  following  year  from  the 
Supreme  Court  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  above  decision  was 
there  reversed,  the  latter  court  holding  that  the  single  "fact" 
required  to  be  certified  is  the  abandonment  by  the  father  of  his 
family  and  the  neglect  to  provide  for  it,  and  not  the  fact  of  his 
death  or  legal  incapacity  to  give  his  consent.  The  court  below  had 
held  that  the  facts  of  death  or  legal  incapacity  to  give  consent 
should  be  certified  by  the  justice  of  the  peace  before  the  mother 
could  give  a  valid  consent,  but  in  these  two  cases  the  Court  of 
Appeals  decided  that  the  mother  would  have  power  to  give  her 
consent  at  common  law,  independent  of  the  statute.  The  question 
of  the  custody  of  the  children  also  was  decided,  with  regard  to  their 
preferences,  and  in  disregard  of  the  claims  of  the  mother  as  their 
guardian  by  nature.    {People  v.  GateSy  43  N.  IT.,  40.) 

A  similar  view  of  this  question  was  adopted  in  People  v.  Pillow 
(1  Sandf.,  672),  where,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpiM,  bringing  up  the 
question  of  the  custody  of  children,  the  court  stated  its  duty  to  be 
to  act  for  them,  and  in  their  behalf  to  see  that  they  are  under  no 
improper  restraint ;  it  would  then  permit  them  to  go  where  they 
please,  if  old  enough  to  understand  their  own  wishes,  and  desire  no 
improper  custody. 

Sec.  3.  Such  consent  shall  be  signified  in  writing  by  the  person 
entitled  to  give  the  same,  by  a  certificate  at  the  end  of,  or  indorsed 
upon,  the  indentures,  and  not  otherwise. 

The  person  who  is  to  consent  to  the  binding  of  an  apprentice 
must  do  so  by  a  certificate  at  the  end  of,  or  indorsed  upon,  the 
indentures,  and  such  consent  expressed  in  the  body  of  the  indenture 
and  manifested  by  a  signature  to  the  instrument  only,  will  not  be 
sufficient.  {People  v.  T/ie  First  Judge  of  Living^toUy  3  Hill,  596 
1842.) 

Sko.  4.  The  executors  of  any  last  will  of  a  father  who  shall  be 
directed  in  such  will  to  bring  up  his  child  to  some  trade  or  calling 
may  bind  such  child  to  service  as  a  clerk  or  apprentice  in  like 
manner  as  the  father  might  have  done  if  living. 

Sec.  5.  The  county  superintendents  of  the  poor  in  the  several 
counties  may  bind  out .  any  child  under  the  ages  above  specified 
who  shall  be  sent  to  any  county  poor-house  or  who  is  or  shall  become 
chargeable  or  whose  parent  or  parents  are  or  shall  become  charge- 
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able  to  such  county,  to  be  clerks,  apprentices  or  servants  until  such 
child,  if  a  male,  shall  be  twentj-one  years  old,  or  if  a  female,  shall 
be  eighteen  years  old :  which  binding  shall  be  as  effectual  as  if 
such  child  had  bound  himself  with  the  consent  of  his  father. 

Where  a  person  had  been  in  fact  relieved  by  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  on  his  own  application,  but  without  a  previous  order  of  relief 
from  a  justice  the  overseera  were  held  authorized  to  bind  out  the 
child  of  the  applicant  as  an  apprentice.  {SohervierJiom  v,  HuU^  13 
Johns.,  270,  1816.)  At  the  time  this  decision  was  made  the  law 
contained  a  clause,  partly  relied  on  by  the  court,  reading  "  or  who 
shall  beg  for  alms  "  in  the  above  section. 

In  binding  out  children  under  this  section  the  statute  must  oe 
strictly  followed.     {People  v.  Tlanna^  3  How.,  Pr.  39.) 

Where  a  child  five  years  old  was  placed  by  its  father  in  the  hands 
of  the  commissioners  of  public  charities  and  corrections  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  such  board  having  power  to  bind  out  as  an  apprentice 
any  minor  child  under  its  care  chargeable  to  the  city,  and  the  fathet 
failed  to  pay  for  the  child's  board  as  he  agreed  and  left  the  State,  it 
was  held  on  h(ibeas  corpus  that  the  commissioners  had  legal  authority 
to  bind  her  out  as  an  apprentice ;  that  as  to  the  father  the  indenture 
was  as  valid  as  if  he  had  acted  personally,  and  he  could  not,  there- 
fore, avail  himself  of  an  omission  on  the  part  of  the  child  to 
execute  it ;  and  that  conceding  the  indenture  not  binding  on  the 
child,  it  did  not  follow  that  in  this  proceeding  she  was  to  be  com- 
mitted to  her  father  irrespective  of  her  wishes,  but  that  her  choice 
should  be  ascertained  and  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  allowed  to 
govern.     {People  v,    WeUenbachy  60  N.  Y.,  385.) 

Where  by  law  a  majority  of  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  a 
county  "  shall  be  at  all  times  competent  to  transact  business  and  to 
execute  any  powers  vested  in  the  board  of  superintendents,"  and 
the  superintendents  are  authorized  to  bind  minors  as  apprentices, 
sach  authority  may  be  executed  by  a  majority  of  the  superintendents 
without  a  meeting  of  or  notice  to  all. 

Tha  national  government,  in  requiring  the  services  of  its  citizens 
for  the  public  defense,  may  dissolve  the  relation  of  master  and 
apprentice  existing  by  force  of  municipal  regulations,  and  the  obli- 
gation of  service  resulting  from  indentures  executed  under  local 
law.  The  relation  is  dissolved  by  the  acceptance  of  the  apprentice 
into  the  military  service  of  the  government,  although  his  enlist- 
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ment  was  his  voluntary  act,  not  compelled  by  the  government  and 
without  the  consent  of  the  master,  and  the  wages  and  bounty 
money  resulting  from  the  service  belong  to  the  soldier  and  not  to 
the  master.    {Johnson  v.  Dodd^  56  N.  Y.,  76.) 

Sec.  6.  The  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any  town  or  city  may  in 
like  manner  bind  out  any  such  child  who  or  whose  p^krent  or  parents 
shall  become  chargeable  to  such  town  or  city,  or^  who  shall  have 
been  sent  to  any  poor-house  other  than  a  county  poor-house,  with 
the  consent  in  writing  of  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  town, 
or  of  the  mayor,  recorder  and  alderman  of  any  city,  or  of  any  two 
of  them. 

An  indenture  binding  an  mfant  pauper,  executed  by  only  one 
overseer  of  the  poor  of  a  town,  but  with  the  assent  of  two  justices, 
while  defective  is  not  void,  but  voidable  only,  and  a  third  party  can- 
not take  advantage  of  its  defects.  {Hamilton  v.  Eaton^  6  Cow., 
658,  1827.) 

•  Sec.  7.  No  child  of  any  Indian  woman  shail  be  bound  as  an 
apprentice  under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  except  in  the  presence 
and  with  the  consent  of  a  justice  of  the  peace;  a  certificate  of 
which  consent,  signed  by  the  justice,  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of 
the  town  in  which  the  indenture  of  apprenticeship  shall  be 
executed. 

Skc.  8.  The  age  of  every  infant  so  bound  siiall  be  inserted  in  the 
indentures  and  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  true  age  without  further 
proof  tliereof,  and  whenever  any  public  officers  are  authorized  to 
execute  any  indentures,  or  their  consent  is  required  to  the  validity 
of  the  same,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  inform  themselves  fully  of  the 
infant's  age. 

The  above  provision  does  not  preclude  an  apprentice  from  show- 
ing tliat  the  age  inserted  in  the  indenture  is  not  his  true  age.  {Mai- 
ter  of  Brennany  1  Sandf.,  711.) 

An  indenture  of  apprenticeship  reciting  the  age  of  the  appren- 
tice is  not  conclusive,  and  evidence  of  the  true  age  will  be  admitted ; 
when  the  apprentice  becomes  twenty-one  he  is  no  longer  under  the 
control  of  the  master.    {Banks  v.  Metcalfe  1  Wheel.  C.  C,  381.) 

The  recital  in  an  indenture  of  apprenticeship  of  the  age  of  the 
apprentice  is  only  prima  facie  evidence  and  may  be  rebutted  by 
the  defendant  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  master  for  the  services  of  the 
apprentice.  On  becoming  twenty-one  the  apprentice,  notwithstand- 
ing such  erroneous  recital,  may  elect  to  abandon  the  contract  or 
Tint ;  and  leaving  his  master's  service  is  evidence  of  such  election. 
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Sec.  9.  Every  sum  of  money  paid  or  agreed  for,  with  or  in  rela- 
tion to  the  binding  out  of  any  clerk  or  apprectice,  shall  be  inserted 
in  the  indentures. 

Sko.  10.  Whenever  any  child  shall  be  bound  out  by  the  county 
superintendents  of  the  poor  of  any  county,  or  by  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  of  any  city  or  town,  the  indentures  shall  contain  an  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  person  to  whom  such  child  shall  be  bound, 
that  he  will  cause  such  child  to  be  instructed  to  read  and  write,  and 
if  a  male,  will  cause  him  to  be  instructed  in  the  general  rules  of 
arithmetic ;  and  every  such  indenture  shall  also  <jontain  an  agree- 
ment that  the  master  will  give  to  such  apprentice,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  or  her  service,  a  new  Bible. 

In  Heilbronnef  v.  Hoster^  (14  Ab.  Pr.  [N.  S.]  414),  where  an  ille- 
gitimate child  had  been  bound  out  with  the  consent  of  its  mother 
by  the  overseer  of  the  poor,  under  very  defective  articles  of  inden- 
ture, it  was  held  that  a  stipulation  in  the  indenture  that  the  appren- 
tice should  be  taught  to  cipher  would  not  satisfy  the  statutory 
requirements  that  he  should  be  taught  the  general  rules  of  arith- 
metic ;  that  the  indenture  must  be  signed  by  the  ntiaster,  and  that 
in  cities  a  signature,  evidencing  assent,  by  two  aldermen  is  essentiid, 
the  assent  of  justices  of  the  peace  being  valid  only  in  towns.  It 
was  also  held  in  this  case  that  a  mother,  shown  to  have  received 
merely  temporary  relief  from  the  poor  officers,  is  not  a  person 
'^cliargeable  to  the  public,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute 
allowing  the  child  of  such  a  person  to  be  bound  out. 

Sec.  11.  The  counterpart  of  any  indentures  executed  by  the 
county  superintendents  of  the  poor  shall  be  by  them  deposited  in 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county;  and  the  counterpart  of  such 
indentures  executed  by  any  overseers  of  the  poor,  shall  be  by  them 
deposited  in  the  oflSce  of  the  clerk  of  their  city  or  town. 

Sao.  12.  Any  person  coming  from  any  foreign  country  beyond 
sea,  may  bind  himself  to  service,  if  an  infant,  until  he  attain  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  for  a  shorter  term.  Such  contract  for 
service,  if  made  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  pay  his  pass- 
age, may  be  for  the  term  of  one  year,  although  such  term  may 
extend  beyond  the  time  when  such  person  will  be  of  full  age,  but  it 
shall  in  no  case  be  for  a  longer  term. 

Sec.  13.  No  conti-act  made  under  the  last  section  shall  bind  the 
servant,  unless  it  be  acknowledged  by  him  before  some  mayor, 
recorder  or  alderman  of  city,  or  before  some  justice  of  the  peace  ; 
nor  unless  a  certificate  of  such  acknowledgment,  and  that  the  same 
was  made  freely  on  a  private  examination  be  endorsed  upon  such 
contract. 

Sec.  14.  The  contracts  specified  in  the  two  last  sections  may  be 

[Assembly,  No-  27.]  6 
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assigned  by  the  master  by  an  instrument  in  writing  indorsed  thereon, 
executed  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses ;  if  such  assignment  be 
approved  of  in  writing  by  any  magistrate  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing section  and  such  approvation  shall  be  also  indorsed  on  the 
'Contract. 

Chapter  934,  Laws  of  1871. 

Section  1.  On  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  in  this  State  to  employ  or  take  as 
an  apprentice  any  minor  person  to  learn  the  art  or  mystery  of  any 
trade  or  craft  without  first  .having  obtained  the  consent  of  suck 
person's  legal  guardian  or  guardians,  nor  shall  any  minor  person  be 
taken  as  an  apprentice  aforesaid  unless  an  agreement  or  indenture 
be  drawn  up  in  writing  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  and  duly  executed  under  seal  by  the  person  or  persons  employ- 
ing said  apprentice,  and  also  by  the  parents  or  parent  if  any  be  living, 
or  by  the  guardian  or  guardians  of  said  apprentice,  and  likewise  by 
said  minor  person  so  becoming  ah  apprentice. 

Seo.  2.  Said  a^eement  or  indenture,  in  order  to  make  the  law 
valid,  shall  contain  the  following  covenants  and  provisions. 

(1.)  That  said  minor  person  shall  be  bound  to  serve  his  empioyer 
or  employers  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five 
years. 

(2.)  That  said  minor  person  so  indentured  shai^  not  leave  his  said 
employer  or  employers  during  the  term  for  which  he  shall  be 
indentured,  and  if  any  said  apprentice  so  indentured  as  aforesaid 
shall  leave  his  said  employer  or  employers  except  as  hereinafter 
provided,  the  said  employer  or  employers  may  compel  the  return 
of  the  said  apprentice  under  the  penalties  of  this  act. 

(3.)  That  said  employer  or  employers  shall  covenant  and  agree  in 
said  indenture  to  provide  at  all  times  during  the  continuance  of  the 
same  suitable  and  proper  board,  lodging  and  medical  attendance  for 
said  apprentice,  and  said  employer  or  employers  shall  also  further 
covenant  and  agree  to  teach  or  cause  to  oe  carefully  and  skillfully 
taught  to  his  or  their  said  apprentice  every  branch  of  his  or  their 
business  to  which  said  apprentice  may  be  indentured,  and  said 
employer  or  employers  shall  be  further  bound  at  the  expiration  of 
said  apprenticeship  to  give  to  said  apprentice  a  certificate  in  writing 
stating  that  said  apprentice  has  served  a  full  term  of  apprenticeship 
of  not  less  than  three  or  more  than  five  years  at  such  trade  or  craft, 
as  may  be  specified  in  said  indenture. 

In  Barton  v.  Ford  (36  Hun,  82),  it  was  held  that  the  validity  of 
articles  of  apprenticeship  must  now  be  determined  by  the  two  fore- 
going sections,  which  repeal  the  mode  of  apprenticing  provided  in 
the  Ke vised  Statutes  (2  R.  S.  164). 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  or  persons  taking  an  apprentice  without 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
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a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  in  the  court  of  sessions 
of  general  or  special  sessions  held  in  and  for  the  county  in  which 
the  business  of  said  employer  or  employers  may  be  conducted,  sliall 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  the  fine  to 
be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  said  county  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
said  county. 

In  Caughey  v.  Smith  (47  N.  Y.,  244),  it  was  held  that  to  main- 
tain an  action  for  enticement  from  service  it  must  appear  that  the 
child,  apprentice  or  servant  was  at  the  time  in  the  actual  service  of 
the  parent  or  master,  and  that  the  moving  cause  of  desertion  was 
the  inducement  held  out  by  defendant ;  if  before  the  child  appren- 
tice or  servant  had  ever  met  or  communicated  with  the  defendant 
there  had  been  an  abandonment  of  the  service,  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained that  there  was  an  enticement  therefrom  by  the  defendant. 

In  an  action  for  enticing  away  a  minor  child,  and  for  harboring 
one  who  has  deserted  his  father's  service,  it  is  essential  to  aver  and 
prove  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  that  the  minor  owed 
service  to  the  plaintiff,  unless  the  statute  is  absolute  in  its  terms 
and  precludes  any  excuse  of  want  of  knowledge.  But  in  an  action 
on  the  case  for  enticing  and  harboring  apprentices,  it  must  bo 
shown  that  the  defendant  knew  that  they  were  the  apprentices  of 
the  plaintiff.     {Stuart  v.  Simpsm,  1  Wend.,  377,  1828.)  . 

When  an  apprentice  is  employed  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
sent of  his  master,  the  master  is  entitled  to  all  his  earnings,  whether 
the  person  who  employs  him  did  or  did  not  know  that  he  was  an 
apprentice.     {James  v.  Le  Roy  et  al,^  6  Johns.,  273.) 

Sbo.  4.  Any  and  all  indentures  made  under  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  canceled  or  annuled  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  said  indentures,  except  in  case  of 
death,  or  by  the  order  of  or  judgment  of  the  County  or  Supreme 
Court  of  this  State,  for  good  cause ;  and  any  apprentice,  so  inden- 
tured, who  shall  leave  his  employer  or  employers,  without  his  or 
their  consent,  or  without  sufficient  CAuse,  and  shall  refuse  to  return, 
may  be  arrested  upon  the  complaint  of  said  employer  or  employers 
and  taken  before  any  magistrate  having  jurisdiction  of  misdemean- 
ore,  who  may  cancel  said  indentures  and,  on  conviction,  commit 
said  apprentice  to  the  house  of  correction,  house  of  refuge  or 
county  jail,  in  and  for  said  county,  for  such  length  of  time  as  such 
magistrate  may  deem  just,  or  until  said  apprentice  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  vears  ;  and  in  case  said  apprentice  so 
indentured  shall  wilfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  his  portion 
of  the  contract,  as  specified  in  said  indenture,  then  said  indenture 
Diay  be  canceled  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  and  said  apprentice  so 
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violating  said  indenture  shall  forfeit  all  back  pay  and  and  all  claims 
against  said  employer  or  employers,  and  said  indentures  shall  be 
canceled. 

Seo.  5.  Should  any  employer  or  employers  neglect  or  refuse  to 
teach  or  cause  to  be  taught  to  said  apprentice  the  art  or  mystery  of 
the  trade  or  craft  to  which  said  apprentice  has  been  indentured,  or 
fail  at  any  time  to  provide  suitable  and  proper  board,  lodging  and 
medical  attendance,  said  apprentice,  inaividually,  or  his  parent  or 
parents,  guardian  or  guardians,  may  bring  an  action  against  said 
employer  or  employers  to  recover  damages  sustained  by  reason  of 
saia  neglect  or  refusal;  and  if  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court,  said  court  shall  direct  said  indentures  to  be  canceled,  and 
may  impose  a  fine  on  said  employer  or  employers  not  exceeding 
one  thousand  and  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  said  fine 
shall  be  collected  and  paid  over  to  said  apprentice  or  his  parent  or 
guardian  for  his  sole  use  and  benefit. 

Sec.  6.  Any  indentures  made  and  executed,  wherein  parts  con- 
flict with  or  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  be  invalid  and  without  any  binding  effect. 

Indentures  of  apprenticeship  tiot  conformable  to  the  statute?,  are 
voidable  only  by  the  apprentice.  {Fowler  v.  Hollenbecky  9  Barb., 
309,  1850.) 

To  entitle  a  master  to  recover  from  a  stranger  the  value  of  ser- 
vices performed  for  him  by  one  alleged  to  be  an  apprentice,  a  valid 
contract  of  apprenticeship  must  be  established  by  the  plaintiff. 
{Barton  v.  Ford,  35  Hun,  32.) 

Sec.  7.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Chapter  522,  Laws  of  1875. 

Section  1.  Every  society  or  association  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  and  protecting 
destitute  minor  infant  children,  may,  with  the  consent  of  any  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  or  of  the  county  judge  in  the  county 
wherein  such  society  or  association  may  be  situated,  such  consentj 
to  be  expressed  in  writing  on  the  indentures,  bind  out  any  destitiU 
minor  child  or  children  which  have  been  in  their  care  and  keepin 
for  three  months,  of  the  age  of  eight  years  and  upward,  by  indei 
ture  to  serve  as  clerk,  apprentice  or  servant  in  anv  profession,  trac 
or  employment ;  if  a  male,  for  a  period  which  shall  not  be  beyon 
his  twenty-fii-st  year,  and  if  a  female  for  a  period  which  shall  n( 
be  beyond  her  eighteenth  year. 

Under  a  statute  authorizing  the  managers  of  a  house  of  refuj 
to  receive  children  convicted  of  vagrancy  and  place  them,  durin 
their  minority,  at  employments  suitable  to  their  years  and  capacitie 
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and,  in  the  discretion  of  said  managers,  with  the  consent  of  said 
children,  to  bind  them  out  as  apprentices,  etc.,  it  was  held  that  the 
managers  had  a  clear  legal  right  to  place  the  apprentice  at  employ- 
raent,  and  that  the  question  of  binding  him  was  one  wholly  in  their 
discretion.  When  the  charter  does  not  restrict  the  managers  to 
binding  out  apprentices  within  the  State,  a  binding  out  to  a  person 
outside  the  State  will  be  valid  and  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  for  the 
non-production  of  the  child  in  response  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
{People  V.  House  of  Refuge,  18  How.  I'r.  409.) 

Where  a  child  about  nine  years  of  age  was  surrendered  by  its 
mother  to  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum  for  its  minority,  and 
with  the  same  powers  over  it  that  she  possessed,  a  binding  of  the 
child  by  that  institution  to  a  citizen  of  Illinois  was  sustained,  where 
it  appeared  that  the  mother  had  given  her  written  consent  and  that 
the  indenture,  besides  conforming  to  the  apprenticeship  laws  of  New 
Fork,  contained  all  the  covenants  for  the  minor's  benefit  required 
by  the  laws  of  Illinois.  The  acts  by  which  power  is  given  to  the 
asylum  to  bind  out  children  as  apprentices  in  any  State  recognizing 
the  validity  of  such  indentures,  is  constitutional.  {People  v.  N,  Y. 
Juvenile  Asylum^  2  N.  T.  Sup.  Ct.  Kepts.  475,  1874.) 

Sec.  2.  Such  indenture  shall  be  executed  under  seal  and  signed 
by  such  officers  of  such  society  or  association  as  shall  be  authorized 
by  the  directors  or  trustees  of  such  society  or  association  to  sign 
such  indenture  and  shall  be  signed  also  by  the  person  employing 
such  apprentice  or  minor  child. 

Sec.  3.  The  age  of  every  infant  so  bound,  and  the  sum  of  money 
paid  or  agreed  K»r  with  or  in  relation  to  the  binding  out  of  such 
minor  child,  shall  be  inserted  in  the  indenture  and  suoh  age  shall 
be  taken  prima  facie  to  be  the  true  age,  without  further  proof 
thereof. 

Sec.  4.  The  indenture  shall  contain  an  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  person  to  whom  such  child  shall  be  bound  that  he  will  cause 
such  child  to  be  instructed  to  read  and  write,  and,  if  a  male,  shall 
cause  him  to  be  instructed  in  the  geheral  rules  of  arithmetic,  and 
shall  contain  such  other  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  such  infant  as 
shall  be  deemed  proper  by  any  of  the  officers  or  trustees  of  said 
society  or  association,  and  which  shall  be  agreed  to  by  such  person 
receiving  such  infant. 

Sec.  5-  Should  such  employer  fail  at  any  time  to  provide  suitable 
and  proper  board,  lodging  and  medical  attendance,  or  shall  fail  to 
perform  any  of  the  provisions  of  said  indenture  on  his  part,  said 
apprentice,  individually,  or  any  person  on  his  behalf,  may  bring  an 
action  against  said  employer  to  recover  damages  sustained  by  reason 
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of  Bnch  failure ;  and  if  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  and 
the  court  shall  deem  it  a  proper  case,  the  court  shall  direct  said 
indentures  to  be  canceled,  and  may  impose  a  judgment  upon  such 
employer  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  and  not  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  said  judgment  shall  be  collected  and  paid  over 
to  said  society  or  association  which  formerly  had  the  custody  of  such 
child  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  such  minor  in  such  manner  as 
the  trustees  thereof  shall  direct. 

Sbo.  26.  No  indenture  or  contract  for  the  service  of  any  appren- 
tice shall  be  valid  as  against  the  person  whose  services  raaj  be 
claimed  unless  made  in  tlie  manner  before  prescribed  in  this  title. 

Sec.  27.  The  county  superintendents  of  the  poor  and  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  of  the  respective  cities  or  towns  shall  be  the  guardians 
of  every  person  bound  or  held  in  service  in  their  respective  cities  or 
towns  to  take  care  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  oi  service  be  ful- 
filled and  that  such  i)er8on  be  properly  used  ;  and  it  is  hereby  made 
their  special  duty  to  inquire  into  the  treatment  of  every  such  person 
and  redress  any  grievance  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  28.  If  any  person  lawfully  bound  to  service  under  either  of 
the  preceding  articles  of  this  title  shall  wilfully  absent  himself  from 
such  service,  without  the  leave  of  his  master,  he  shall  be  compelled 
to  serve  double  the  time  of  such  absence  unless  he  shall  otherwise 
make  satisfaction  for  the  loss  and  injury  sustained  by  such  absence ; 
but  such  additional  term  of  service  shall  not  extend  beyond  three 
years  next  after  the  end  of  the  original  term  of  service. 

Sec.  29.  If  any  such  person  shaU  refuse  to  serve  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  or  the  terms  of  his  contract  or  indentures, 
nis  master  may  apply  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  or 
to  the  mayor,  recorder  or  any  alderman  of  the  city  where  he  shall 
reside,  who  shall  be  authorized,  bv  warrant  or  otherwise,  to  send  for 
the  person  so  refusing,  and  if  sucn  refusal  be  persisted  in  to  commit 
such  person  by  warrant  to  the  bridewell,  house  of  correction,  or 
common  jail  or  the  city  or  county,  there  to  remain  until  such  person 
will  consent  to  serve  according  to  law. 

Sec.  39.  No  person  shall  accept  from  any  journeyman  or  appren- 
tice any  contract  or  agreement,  nor  cause  him  to  be  bound  by  oath 
or  otherwise,  that  after  his  term  of  service  expired  such  journeyman 
or  apprentice  shall  not  set  up  his  trade,  profession  or  employment 
in  any  particular  place,  shop,  house  or  cellar :  nor  shall  any  person 
exact  from  any  journeyman  or  apprentice,  after  his  term  of  service 
expired,  any  money  or  other  thing  for  usiLg  and  exercising  his  trade, 
profession  or  employment  in  any  place. 

Sec.  40.  Every  security  given  contrary  to  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  last  section,  shall  be  void  ;  any  money  paid  or  valuable  thing 
delivered  for  the  consideration  in  part  or  in  whole  of  any  such 
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agreement  or  exaction  may  be  recovered  back  by  the  person  paying 

the  same  with  interest ;  and  every  person  accepting  such  agreement, 

causing  such  obligation  to  be  entered  into,  or  exacting  money  or 

other  thing  as  aforesaid  shall  forfeit  one  hundred  dollars  to  the 

apprentice  or  journeyman  from  whom  the  same  shall  have  been 

received. 

t*  *  *  *  *  »  ** 

Sec.  43.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  apply  as  well  to  mis- 
tresses, female  guardians,  apprentices,  and  wards  respectively,  as  to 
masters,  male  guardians,  apprentices  and  wards. 

Chapter  266,  Laws  op  1850. 

Skction  1.  It  shall  be  necessary  for  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
such  minor  children,  as  may  be  in  service,  to  notify  the  party 
employing  such  minor,  within  thirty  days  after  the  commencement 
of  such  service,  that  said  parent  or  guardian  claim  the  wages  of  such 
minor,  and  in  default  of  such  notice,  payment  to  such  minor  shall 
l)e  valid. 

Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  1883,  TriLB  9. 

Sbction  927.  If  any  apprentice  or  servant  lawfully  bound  to 
service,  as  prescribed  by  special  statutes,  wilfully  absent  himself 
therefrom  without  the  leave  of  his  master  or  refuse  to  serve  accord- 
ing to  his  duty,  or  be  guilty  of  any  misdemeanor  or  ill-behavior,  his 
master  may  make  complaint  of  the  facts  under  oath  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace  or  police  justice  in  the  county,  or  before  the  mayor,, 
recorder  or  city  judge  of  the  city  where  he  resides. 

Seo.  928.  If  the  complaint  be  made  in  the  absence  of  the 
defendant  and  the  facts  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magis-  ' 
trate,  he  must  issue  a  warrant  signed  by  him  with  his  name  of  office 
to  a  peace  officer  of  the  county  or  city,  commanding  him  to  arrest 
the  aefendant  and  bring  him  before  the  magistrate  forthwith,  or  at 
a  specified  time  and  place  to  answer  the  complaint. 

Saa  929.  The  peace  officer  must,  accordingly,  execute  the  warrant 
by  arresting  the  defendant  and  taking  him  before  the  magistrate. 

Saa  930.  The  magistrate  must  immediately,  or  at  a  time  to  which 
he  may  for  good  cause  adjourn  the  matter,  proceed  to  hear  the  alle- 
gations and  proofs  of  the  parties,  and  if  the  complaint  appear  to  be 
well  founded,  must  commit  the  defendant  to  the  county  jail,  or  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  to  the  city  prison  of  that  city  for  not  exceed- 
ing one  month  at  hard  labor,  where  he  must  be  confined  in  a  room 
with  no  other  person ;  or  may,  by  a  certificate  signed  by  him  with 
his  name  of  office,  discharge  the  defendant  from  the  service  of  his 
master  and  the  master  from  all  obligations  to  the  defendant. 

Skc.  931.  If  a  master  be  guilty  of  cruelty,  misusage,  refusal  of 
necessary  provisions  or  clothing,  or  any  other  violation  of  duty 
towards  his  apprentice  or  servant,  as  prescribed  by  special  statutes  or 
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by  the  indenture  of  contract  or  service,  the  apprentice  or  servant 
may  make  complaint  on  oath  to  any  of  the  magistrates  mentioned  in 
section  927,  who  must  summon  the  defendant  before  him  at  a 
specified  time  and  place. 

Seo.  932.  The  master  must,  immediately,  or  at  a  time  to  which  he 
may  for  good  cause  adjourn  the  matter,  proceed  to  hear  the  all^- 
tions  and  proofs  of  the  parties,  and,  if  the  complaint  be  well  founded, 
must,  by  a  certificate  under  his  hands,  with  his  name  of  office,  dis- 
charge the  apprentice  or  servant  from  the  service  of  his  master ;  or 
if  not,  he  must- by  a  similar  certificate  dismiss  the  complaint. 

Seo.  933.  The  preceding  sections  of  this  title  do  not  extend  to  an 
apprentice  whose  master  has  received,  or  is  entitled  to  receive,  a  sura 
of  money  with  him  as  a  compensation  for  his  instruction. 

Seo.  934.  Where  money  is  paid  or  agreed  to  be  paid  on  binding 
out  a  clerk  or  apprentice,  he  may  make  the  complaint  mentioned  in 
section  931,  and  the  magistrate  to  whom  it  is  made  must  examine 
it  as  provided  in  section  932,  and,  on  such  examination,  may  make 
such  order  and  direction  between  the  parties  as  the  justice  of  the 
case  may  require. 

Sec.  935.  If,  in  the  case  mentioned  in  the  last  section,  the  com- 
plaint cannot  be  compromised,  the  magistrate  must  take  a  written 
undertaking  from  the  master  for  his  appearance  at  the  next  court 
of  sessions  of  the  county,  in  a  sum  and  with  sureties  approved  by 
him. 

Seo.  936.  Upon  hearing  the  parties,  the  court  may,  by  an  order 
entered  upon  the  minutes,  direct  that  the  clerk  or  apprentice  be 
discharged  from  service,  and  that  the  money  paid  or  agreed  for  in 
binding  him  out,  be  refunded,  if  paid  to  the  person  who  advanced 
it  or  his  personal  representatives,  or  if  not  paid  that  it  be  dis- 
charged, and  that  any  security  given  therefor  be  delivered  up  or 
canceled. 

Sec  937.  The  master  of  a  clerk  or  apprentice,  where  money  is 
paid  or  agreed  for  on  binding  him  out,  may  make  the  complaint 
mentioned  in  section  927,  and  the  magistrate  to  whom  it  is  made 
must  proceed  thereupon  as  provided  in  sections  928  to  930,  both 
inclusive,  and  may  discharge  the  complaint,  or  if  in  his  opinion  it 
be  well  founded,  may  take  a  written  undertaking  in  a  sum  and  with 
sureties  to  be  approved  by  him  for  the  appearance  of -the  derk  or 
apprentice  at  the  next  court  of  sessions  of  the  county. 

Sec.  938.  Upon  hearingr  the  parties  the  court  may  proceed  as 
provided  in  section  936,  and  may  punish  the  clerk  or  apprentice  by 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  as  tor  a  misdemeanor. 

Skc.  939.  Upon  the  death  of  a  master  to  whom  a  person  has 
been  bound  to  service  as  clerk,  apprentice  or  servant  by  the  county 
superintendents  of  the  poor,  or  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  or  in 
the  city  of  New  York  oy  the  commissioners  of  charities  and  cor- 
rections, the  personal  representatives  of  the  master  may,  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  clerk,  apprentice  or  servant,  acknowledged 
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before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  police  lustice,  assign  the  indenture 
or  contract  of  service  to  another,  who  thereby  becomes  vested  with 
all  the  rights  of  the  master. 

8bo.  940.  If  in  the  case  mentioned  in  the  last  section  the  written 
consent  of  the  clerk,  apprentice  or  servant  be  refused,  the  assignment 
may  be  made  with  the  same  effect  under  an  order  of  the  court  of 
sessions  of  the  county,  upon  fourteen  day's  notice  of  the  application 
therefor  to  the  apprentice  or  to  his  parent  or  guardian,  ii  there  be 
any  in  the  county. 

Annotatbd  Penal  Code  of  New  York,  1883,  Title  9,  Chapter  5. 

Seotion  223.  To  use  or  attempt,  or  offer  to  use,  force  or  violence 
upon  or  towards  the  person  of  another  is  not  unlawful  in  the 
following  cases : 

(4.)  When  committed  by  a  parent  or  the  authorized  agent  of  any 

Ckrent,  or  by  any  guardian,  master  or  teacher  in  the  exercise  of  a 
wfnl  authority  to  restrain  or  correct  his  child,  ward,  apprentice  or 
scholar,  and  the  force  or  violence  used  is  reasonable  in  manner  and 
moderate  in  degree. 

In  People  v.  Philips  and  WardU  (1  Wheel,  C.  C,  155),  it  was 
said  that  the  authority  of  the  master  oVer  his  apprentice  is  strictly 
personal,  it  being  held  that  he  had  no  right  to  direct  or  permit  his 
foreman  to  chastise  the  apprentice  for  any  offense  whatever. 

The  father  of  an  apjft'entice  sued  the  master  for  non-fulfillment  of 
his  engagements  in  relation  to  the  apprentice  and  the  latter  was 
subpoenaed  as  a  witness.  On  returning  home  at  the  close  of  the 
trial  the  boy  was  chastised  by  his  master  for  having  attended.  On 
the  trial  of  the  master  on  a  charge  of  assault  and  battery,  the  court 
held  that  not  even  the  parent  has  a  right  to  punish  a  child  for  his 
obedience  to  a  subpoena  or  any  other  process  of  law ;  that  he  is  then 
under  the  protection  of  the  court,  which  is  paramount  to  the  power 
of  the  parent ;  and  that  whether  he  had  been  subpoenaed  or  not,  if 
he  had  attended  the  trial,  and  been  examined  as  a  witness,  and  was 
beaten  for  it  by  the  master,  it  would  clearly  be  unjustifiable. 
{PwpU  V.  Sniffen,  1  Wheel.  C.  C.  502.) 
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County  Superintendents  and  Overseers  of  Poor. 
rill  be  seen  from  section  twentynseven  of  the  law,  it  is  made 
y  of  county  superintendents  of  the  poor,  and  the  overseers  of 
•r  of  the  respective  cities  and  towns,  to  see  that  the  terms  of 
r  are  fulfilled.  In  order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  this  was 
3,  a  blank,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  prepared  : 

STATE  OF  NEW   YOEK : 

SuRBAu  OP  Statistics  of  Labor,  ) 
Albany,  May  20,  1886.  f 

i  Sir.  —  In  pursuance  of  section  2,  chapter  366  of  the  laws 
(,  this  Bureau  is  now  engaged  in  an  investigation  of  the 
of  the  apprenticeship  system  of  "this  State.  And  with  a  view 
3  such  investigation  as  thorough  and  practical  as  possible,  I 
jspectfully  request  and  direct  you  to  fill  out  the  following 
and  after  subscribing  to  the  afiidavit  attached  to  the  same, 
it  to  this  office,  on  or  before  June  20,  1886. 
•  particular  attention  is  hereby  called  to  chapter  205  of  the 
1886,  as  also  to  that  of  section  27  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
chapter  8,  article  3,  printed  copies  of  which  are  herewith 
i.  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

CHAELES  F.  PECK, 

LTS  OF  County  Superintendents  of  the  Poor,  State  of 
New  York. 


ters 


Bays. 


8 

cutters . 


...  2 

...  1 

...  36 

...  2 
2 

...  1 

...  1 

...  1 

...  37 

lot  stated 21 


nts  . . . , 

stable  . 
•y  labor, 
I  use  . . . 


tal. 


Girls. 


;ic  .... 
keepers 


104 


22 
69 


General  use 45 

Type  setting 2 

Occupation  not  stated 34 


Total. 


172 


Total  boys  and  girls  . . .   276 


Number  absconded 

(39  counties  reporting.) 
Number  surrendered  . .  . 
Number  sex  not  stated. . 
Died 


2 
4 
1 


Total. 
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OF  New  York. 


Boys. 

Barbers 2 

Carpenters 6 

Carriage  painters 3 

Collar  catting 6 

Blacksmiths 4 

Brass  molding 4 

Brofihmakers 3 

Fanners 48 

Gardener 1 

flatter 1 

Harness-makers 3 

Iron  molders 3 

Jewelers 2 

Machinists 17 

Mechanic 1 

Mercantile 1 

Merchant 1 

Pharmacy 2 

Plumbers 2 

Printers 15 

Segarmakers 11 

Servants 2 

Shoe  maker 1 

Stone  cutting 2 


Tailor 

Tinsmiths 

Window-glass  gat! 

At  school 

No  trade  designal 


Total. 


OirU 

Domestic 

Dressmaker 

House-keepers  . . . 

School  

Anything  useful  . 
No  trade  designat 

Total 

Total  boys  and 

Time  expired .... 
Dead 

In  umber  cities  . . . 
Number  towns  . . 


The  following  blank  was  addressed  to  superintender 
tones  and  other  institutions,  in  order  to  ascertain  to  t^ 
apprenticeship  had  been  carried  out. 

STATE  OF  NEW   YORK: 

Bureau  of  Statistics  c 
Albany,  June  — ,  1 

Dear  Sir. —  In  pursuance  of  section  2,  chapter  35 
of  1883,  this  Bureau  is  now  engaged  in  an  invest 
subject  of  the  apprenticeship  system  of  this  State ;  an 
to  make  siich  investigation  as  thorough  and  practica 
most  respectfully  request  and  direct  you  to  fill  out 
blank,  and,  after  subscribing  i6  the  affidavit  attache< 
return  it  to  this  office,  on  or  before  July  ,  1886 ;  ar 
this  Bureau  with  a  copy  ot  form  of  identures  used. 
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Sixty-nine  institutions  reported  as  follows : 

Boys. 

Adopted 26 

BlacKsmifii 1 

Broshmakers 2 

Butchers  .^ 2 

Carpenter 19 

Carriage-maker ,    1 


Carriage-painter   1 

Clerk 1 

Coachmen 3 

Cook.. 1 

Druffgist 1 

Engineer 1 

Farmers 281 

Gardening 48 

Grocers 3 

Harness-makers 7 

Horsemen       3 

Mechanic 1 

Medicine 1 

Oystermen 3 

Office  work 1 

Paper  warehouse 2 

Plumbers  and  gas-fitters. . .  2 

Printers 49 

Peddler 1 


Shoemaker 35 

Tailoi-8 2 

Waiters  3 

Wheelwriglit 1 

General  use 21 

No  trade  designated 26 

Sent  west 42 

Indentured 14 


Total. 


605 


Girls. 


Adopted 37 

Dressmakers 6 

Domestics  97 

Education 1 

House  work 104 

General  use 3 

No  trade,  designated 27 

Plain  sewing 67 

Sent  west 1 

Indentured     29 


Total. 


371 


A  few  of  the  replies  of  the  superintendents  of  charitable  and 
benevolent  institutions  are  given  in  full.  The  replies  from  super- 
intendents of  reformatory  institutions  arrived  too  late  to  be  grouped 
in  the  above  totals.  The  facts  and  figures  regarding  their  inmates 
are,  however,  presented  in  detail  in  the  lettere  and  tables  which 
follow. 

FrvB  Points  House  of  Industry,  155  Worth  Street,  ) 
New  York,  January  18,  1887.  f 

C.  F.  Peck,  Esq.,  Commissioner^  etc, : 

Dear  Sib.  —  We  have  constantly  at  work  in  our  type-setting 
department  three  boys,  and  in  domestic  duties,  sewing,  etc ,  we  use 
<ill  of  the  girls  largo  enough.  We  have  never  kept  an  account  of 
tlie  number,  and,  therefore,  cannot  state  precisely,  but  should  judge 
that  from  forty  to  fifty  have  been  so  employed  for  the  past  five 
years. 

Respectfully, 

WM.  F.  BAENARD, 

Superin  tendent. 
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The  New  York  Catholic  Pbotbctory  Office,  416  Bboome  St.,  i 
New  York,  January  28,  1887.  ( 

Chaelks  F.  Peck,  Esq., 

Commissioner  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Albany: 

Sir. — In  reply  to  your  request  contained  in  your  favor  of  Jan* 
uary  17,  1887,  duly  received,  I  beg  leave  to  suomit  the  following 
answers : 

Industrries  candied  on  in  the  Male  Department. 


NAMES  OF  industries. 


Tfpc  nC^,  elMtrotrplng  and  printing  . 

Shoco^dng  hj  machinery 

ShoemaUnff  bj  hand 

•WJoring..:. 

Chair  caoins 

StoeUng  koittfaig 

SUk  wearing 


Number  or  Bora  Bmplotkd. 


186S.   1888.   1884.   1865.   1886. 


82 
966 
96 
75 
116 
491 


78 

98 
90 
116 
474 


TO 
964 

94 

80 
100 
466 

86 


60 
960 

98 
190 
186 
915 

97 


60 

950 

14 

65 

111 

619 


We  wish  to  state  that  the  above  fibres  represent  the  average 
number  of  boys  employed  at  above  industries  during  the  years 
named,  and  not  that  all  these  boys  were  in  the  same  shop  for  the 
entire  year,  our  inmates  remain  with  us  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  industries  in  the  female  depart- 
ment, given  below. 

The  number  of  industries  carried  on  in  the  female  department  is 
four,  as  follows :  Hand  sewing,  machine  sewing,  embroidery,  sewing 
kid  gloves  on  machines. 


NUIIBBR  OF  GntLfl  Emplotbd. 

NAMES  OF  INDUSTRIES. 

188i. 

1888. 

18S4. 

1885. 

1886. 

Madiine  sewing. 

Hand  aewing 

09 
88 

69 
88 
90 
50 

69 
88 
20 
70 

60 
88 
90 
06 

69 
30 

6lo?e  aew&g 

40 

96 

Hoping  that  the  above  will  be  satisfactory,  I  remain, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

JOmr  J.  EODEIGUE,     • 
Actuary  of  the  New  York  Catholic  Protectory. 
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W    BeNEVOLENT   AND   OrpHAN    AsYHIM   SoOIBTY  OF  THE 

City  of  New  York. 
A^RLBS  F.  Peck,  Commissioner: 

Sir.  —  In   compliance   with   your   request^  contained  in 
ander  date  of  January  17,  1887,  I  beff  to  submit  the 
transcript  from   the  records  of  the   above  institution, 
a  period  of  five  years. 

di  inmates  in  the  industrial  school,  April  1,  1881 . .         17 

I  their  was  in  the  printing  office 9 

I  their  was  in  the  shoe  shop 8 

17 

1882,  number  of  inmates 16 

ig  office 8 

lop 8 

16 

L883....  ; 22 

ig  office * 13 

lop 9 

22 

4:,  exactly  the  same  as  in  1883. 

5,  the  workshops  formerly  connected  with  the  asylum 
I  closed.  Proper  care  was  taken  of  the  boys,  whose  time 
iticeship  had  not  then  expired,  by  placing  them,  with 
t  master  mechanics,  to  finish  their  trade. 
I  at  present  sending  six  boys  to  "  The  Hebrew  Technical 
"  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  knowledge,  to  learn 
de  as  their  ability  and  inclination  fit  them  for  most. 
Very  respectfully  yours,  etc., 

D.  HERMAN  BAAR, 

Svj}€rintendent. 
d   and   sworn  to,  this  ) 
ly  of  January,  1887.      ) 

I.  P.  Maillu, 
Notary  Public^  Kings  Co,  cmd  IT.  T.  Co. 
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Ckipplkd  Boys'  Bbush  Shop. 
There  is  an  institution  in  New  York  city  called  the  Crippled 
Boys'  Brush  Shop,  where  any  lame  boy,  who  is  willing  to  work,  may 
go  and  learn  the  trade  of  brushmaking.  Homeless  boys  are  wel- 
comed to  the  lodging  house  \n  the  same  institution,  with  meals  and 
lodging  at  five  cents  each ;  it  is  under  the  care  of  the  Childrens' 
Aid  Society.  The  money  to  start  this  shop  was  given  by  a  private 
inJividuaL  "  These  boys,"  says  the  superintendent,  "  work  by  the 
piece.  We  pay  them  the  highest  prices,  and  give  them  clothing 
besides,  and  all  the  help  we  can.  We  guarantee  good  brushes  at 
tlie  regular  market  price.  Every  dollar  of  profit  will  be  spent  to 
help  this  neglected  but  worthy  class  of  boys." 

Brushmakers. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Brushmakers^  Union  writes : 

What  the  ti*ade  suffers  mostly  from  is  a  system  which  some 
employers  have  introduced,  of  employing  boys  and  girls,  and  sub- 
dividing the  branches.  These  boys  are  not  apprentices,  and  they 
don't  learn  any  branch  of  the  trade  properly,  consequentlv  when 
they  become  men  they  have  to  leave  the  trade  and  seek  other 
employment.  This  has  a  tendency  to  keep  wages  down,  as  the 
gocKls  made  by  such  firms  are  put  on  the  market  at  a  very  low 
iigure,  so  tliat  respectable  employers  are  unable  to  compete  with 
them.    The  firms  I  have  mentioned  generally  manage  to  ^t  one  ' 

or  two  non-union  men  to  do  the  practical  part  of  the  different 
branches,  and  in  that  manner  the  trade  is  injured  very  much.  The 
trade  also  suffers  from  the  emigrants  who  land  here,  and  which  are 
principally  Germans.  The  trade,  by  this  means,  is  over-supplied  by 
labor. 

New  York  Deaf  and  Dumb  iNSTrnmoN. 
Printing,  carpentering,  shoemaking  and  tailoring  are  taught  and 
practiced  in  the  New  York  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  the  larger 
part  of  the  work  is  for  the  use  of  the  inmates,  except  in  the  print-  1 

ing  department,  in  which,  out  of  a  total  of  $2,141.79,  the  custom  1 

^work  for  such  amounted  to  $1,188.29.     Carpenter  work  included  -'i 

l\i  out  of  $3,126.15*;  shoe  shop,  total,  $3,063.73;  custom  work  ;jj 

lM97;  tailor  shop,  $2,411.16 ;  custom  work,  $11.15.  *  jj 

. — :.|| 

'Ttera  ippean  some  discrepanoy  in  this  Item,  for  It  appears  elsewhere  that  $7,70B  was  expended  |! 

Q  tarpenterfaig,  of  which  wages  footed  op  $1 ,641.  < ,  jj 

[A«embly,  No.  27.]  7  [i 
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OoLOBED  Orphan  Asylum,  143d  St.  and  10th  Aye.  \ 
New  York,  February  21, 1887.  f 

B8  F.  Peok,  Esq.,  Gommiasioner  : 

B  Sib.  —  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  what  industries  are 
in  this  institution,  I  would  say,  that  during  the  last  five 
ewing  has  been  taught  the  girls,  and  gardening  the  boys ; 
official  record  has  been  kept.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
class  for  teaching  girls  to  cook  wasforraea  and  one  for  teach- 
es the  use  of  carpenters'  tools.  During  the  year  the  following 
n  received  instruction  in  the  various  industries: 

rls,  cooking 24 

•Is,  sewing 64 

ys,  carpenter's  tools 18 

ys,  gardening 48 

Tours,  respectfully, 

MARTIN  K.  SHERWIN. 

Remarks. 
•e  is  an  inherent  difficulty  in  the  teaching  of  practical  indus- 
reforin  schools  and  other  quasi-charitable  institutions.  They 
nto  competition  with  the  man  who  gets  his  living  by  his 
Their  capital  fund  is  a  gift,  and  they  are  maintained  from 
tside,  either  by  private  donations  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
tory,  by  State  allowances.  Such  institutions,  teaching  and 
ing  trades,  should  not  compete  with  the  honest  trader.  In 
e  of  the  Protectory,  the  agent  of  this  Bureau  was  informed 
ase  in  which  printing  work  had  been  withdrawn  from  an 
0  be  put  through  at  the  Protectory  at  much  reduced  rates, 
the  Protectory  could  well  aflford  to  do,  seeing  that  all,  or 
all  its  expenses  were  paid.  This  may  be  but  a  small  item  in 
mt  account  of  a  city's  work  and  wages,  but  it  has  its  signifi- 
and  influence.  The  managers  of  a  charitable  institution 
not  to  go  into  rivalry  with  the  fair  trader  who  lives  by  his 

ther  important  question  is  the  future  of  the  children  brought 
trained  in  the  reformatory.  There  is  a  prejudice  against 
training,  and,  when  lads  are  known  to  have  come  out  of  a 
school,  the  regular  journeyman  declines  to  work  with  theni^ 
jy  are  driven  back  on  the  school.  This  may  seem  uncharitable 
is  also  self -defensive.     They  feel  that  the  "  reformed  "  takes 
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the  place  of  the  ^^honeet"  boy.  Greater  discretion  should  be  used 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  managers  of  these  institutions  in  the 
selection  of  trades.  Boys  should  be  taught  trades  at  which  they 
willbe enabled  to  obtain  work  when  their  term  expires,  for  enforced 
idleness  means  a  return  to  erime  and  to  prison  eventually. 

The  facts  are  merely  stated,  the  remedy,  if  one  be  required,  is  in 
other  hands. 

In  the  Randall's  Island  institution  the  contracts  for  boy  labor  will 
expire  in  1887,  and  are  not  renewable.  There  is  no  provision  yet 
made  for  manual  or  technical  training.  The  boys  earned  over 
$24,000  in  the  past  year,  principally  from  a  stocking  knitting  con- 
tract; there  were  eight  engaged  at  tailoring,  and  117  idle.  The 
contract  expiree  by  act  of  Legislature  this  year. 

Pbison  Labor. 

The  question  of  prison  labor,  both  on  its  moral  and  economic 
sides,  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  in  reports  and  documents 
issued  by  other  departments,  and  it  is  only  referred  to  here  as 
involvinfiT  the  education  of  prisoners,  adults  or  juveniles,  in  trades, 
with  a  view  to  making  them  useful  members  of  society.  It  has 
been  said  that  '*  idleness,  ignorance  and  indigence  "  are  jthe  parents 
of  all  crimes.  The  alliteration  has  th^  air  of  a  proverbial  truth 
and  yet  it  is  not  altogether  true.  Bogues  and  criminals  are  not 
necessarily  idle,  they  may  be  industrious  in  doing  evil :  neither  are 
they  ignorant,  on  the  contrary  they  are  ingenious  and  inventive ; 
while  for  their  indigence,  that  depends  on  circumstances.  After 
I  consideration  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  prison  labor  and  of 
)bjections  to  its  enteHng  into  competition  with  free  labor,  it  has  been 
lecided  to  test  the  "  trade  school "  system  at  Elmira,  where  they 
lare  already  a  printing  office,  in  successful  operation.  "  There  is," 
lowever,  a?  the  Elmira  department  report  says,  *•'  a  difficulty  to  get 
)lace8  and  it  is  feared  there  will  be  annoyance  in  working  as  a 
lificharged  prisoner  in  association  with  citizens." 

The  Law  a  Dead  Lbtteb,  y 

The  inherent  defects  of  the  law,  its  antiquated  phraseology  and 

he  natural  repugnance  of  Americans,  both  parents  and  minors,  to 

nything  which  savors  of  "  service  "  or  "  bondage,"  and  such  terms 

8"raaste»*,"  are  assigned  as  reasons  for  its  failure.     Of  course  its 
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observance  is  impracticable  in  large  cities,  where  the  independence 
of  the  average  boy  borders  on  insolence,  where  but  little  control  or 
restraint  is  exercised  over  him  by  the  employer,  and  where  there 
are  many  employments  more  attractive  and  paying  than  the  slow 
going  apprenticeship.  The  boy  is  hired  with  the  distinct  imder- 
standing  that  he  can  be  discharged  whenever  it  suits  the  purpose  of 
the  employer,  and  he  can  discharge  himself  when  his  place  don't 
please  him.  This  custom  is  so  universal  that  an  understanding  or 
agreement  of  any  kind  regarding  the  time  of  employment  is  rarely 
referred  to  or  entered  into.  Indeed,  so  indiJferent  has  the  general 
public  become,  that  the  term  Apprentice  has  lost  its  original  mean- 
ing to  most  employers.  The  use  of  it  in  the  blank  forms  caused  no 
little  annoyance  to  the  Agents  of  the  Bureau,  and  interfered  in 
several  ways  with  the  collection  of  statistics  regarding  this  class  of 
labor.  The  majority  of  employers  when  questioned  regarding  the 
number  of  apprentices  in  tlieir  employ  invariably  denied  that  thcj 
had  any,  but  a  close  investigation  generally  disclosed  th^  fact  that 
they  labored  under  a  misapprehension  regarding  the  term,  as  it  was 
almost  always  found  that  they  had  a  number  of  "  boys  "  at  work. 
Where,  however,  the  boys  were  advanced  in  years  they  were  classed 
as  "  helpers^" 

It  being  clearly  shown  that  the  law  was  practically  a  dead  letter, 
the  next  step  in  the  investigation  was  to  learn  to  what  extent  the 
system  existed  as  a  custom,  and  by  whom  the  attempts  to  enforce 
it  were  made.  It  is  very  generally  understood  that  the  trade  organ- 
izations have  preserved  the  form,  if  not  the  spirit  of  the  law  in 
some  shape  or  other,  but  in  most  cases  this  only  extended  to  a  desire 
or  purpose  to  limit  the  number  of  so  called  "apprentices,"  and  in 
so  far  as  this  could  accomplish  it,  control  their  special  trades,  and 
the  investigation  was  directed  towards  these  organizations. 

While  it  was  discovered  that  the  apprenticeship  law  was  practi 
cally  a  dead  letter,  a  quasi  form  of  apprenticieship  was  nevertheleal 
kept  up  in  an  irregular  and  illegal  manner,  and  it  became  expedieni 
to  send  out  another  form  of  enquiry,  which  took  the  following 
shape,  and  was  addressed  to  employers  and  to  oflScers  and  membeil 
of  unions  and  trade  associations. 

A  form  was  also  sent  out  intended  to  be  filled  by  apprentices 
so-called  apprentices. 
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Appbenticb  Blank  fob  Shops  and  Establishments. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

BuBEAU  OF  Statistics  of  Laboe,  ) 
Albanpy  ,  1886.  f 

In  pursuance  of  section  2,  chapter  356  of  the  Laws  of  1883,  this 
Bureau  is  now  engaged  in  an  investigation  of  the  subject  of  the 
apprenticeship  system  of  this  State,  and  with  a  view  to  make  snch 
investigation  as  thorough  and  practical  as  possible,  1  most  respect- 
fully request  and  direct  you  to  fill  out  the  following  blank,  and 
after  Bubscribing  to  the  affidavit  attached  to  the  same,  return  it  to 
this  office  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

The  questions  contained  in  this  blank  have  reference  only  to  the 
general  features  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  as  it  exists  in  shops 
and  establishments.  The  blank  marked  "  Form  F  "  is  intended  for 
the  apprentice,  and  the  answers  should  be  received  from  him  ; 
wherever  possible,  these  answers  should  be  verified  by  an  interview 
with  the  foreman,  superintendent,  or  the  employer  himself. 

Of  course,  in  many  trades,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  answer 
all  the  questions  contained  in  the  series  of  blanks  on  this  subject, 
as  from  the  nature  of  the  callings  nothing  bearing  upon  the  subject 
inquired  about  exists.  In  such  cases  a  simple  statement  to, that 
effect  is  all  that  is  required.  But  if  it  should  exist,  no  matter  in 
how  slight  a  degree,  all  the  information  concerning  it  should  be 
given  as  concisely  as  possible. 

Tour  particular  attention  is  hereby  called  to  chapter  205  of  the 
Laws  of  1886,  a  printed  copy  of  which  is  herewith  attached. 
Tours,  very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  F.  PECK, 

Commissioner. 

1.  City  or  town.  2.  Trade.  3.  Subdivision  or  trade,  if  any. 
4.  Name  of  firm.  5.  Location.  6.  Does  the  firm  recognize  the 
trade  union  or  labor  organization?  7.  Name  of  trade  union  or 
labor  organization  ?  8.  Number  of  journeymen  employed  by  the 
firm,  at  present  time?  9.  Number  of  helpers?  10.  Number  of 
apprentices  employed  at  the  present  time?  11.  Is  it  the  busy  or 
dull  season?  12.  Name  and  place  of  bii-th  of  foreman?  13.  Did 
he  serve  an  apprenticeship?  14.  If  so  what  was  the  length  of  time 
of  such  apprenticeship  ?  15.  Wages  of  apprentices,  if  by  the 
piece,  state  the  price  per  piece?  16.  If  by  the  day,  state  the  rate 
per  day?     17.  Wages  for  the  first  year?     18.  Wages  for  second 
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year?  19.  Wages  for  third  year?  20.  Wages  for  fourtli  jear? 
21.  Wages  for  fifth  year?  22.  Wages  for  sixth  year ?  23.  Hel^- 
ers,  wages  of ;  if  by  "tlie  piece,  state  the  price  per  piece  ?  24.  If 
by  the  day,  state  the  rate  per  day  ?  25.  J  ourneyinen,  wages  of ;  if 
by  the  piece,  state  the  price  per  piece  ?  26.  If  by  the  day,  state  the 
rate  per  day?  27.  Hours  oi  labor,  number  each  day?  28.  Num- 
ber on  Saturday  ? 

Appbentioes'  Blank. 

This  blank  is  designed  to  secure  the  statement  of  the  apprentice 
rega/rding  his  position  towards  the  trade  and  the  conditions  which 
surround  him  while  at  work. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

BusEAu  OF  Statistics  of  Labob,  ) 
Albany^ ,  1886.         f 

In  pursuance  of  section  2,  chapter  356  of  the  laws  of  1883,  this 
Bureau  is  now  engaged  in  an  investigation  of  the  subject  of  the 
apprenticeship  system  of  this  State ;  and  with  a  view  to  make  such 
investigation  as  thorough  and  practical  as  possible,  I  most  respect- 
fully request' and  direct  you  to  fill  out  the  following  blank,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  aflidavit  attached  to  the  same,  return  it  to  this 
ofiice,  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Your  particular  attention  is  hereby  called  to  diapter  205  of  the 
laws  of  1886,  a  printed  copy  of  which  is  herewith  attached. 

*  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  F.  PECK, 

Commissionefi\ 

1.  Name  of  apprentice.  2.  Age.  3.  Occupation  of  parent.  4. 
Place  of  birth  of  parent.  5.  Term  of  apprenticeship.  6.  Was  the 
apprentice  legally  indentured  ?  7.  Date  of  indenture.  8  Was  con- 
sent of  parent  or  guardian  obtained  ?  9.  If  not  indentured,  state 
time  of  going  to  trade.  10.  How  long  has  the  apprentice  been 
with  his  present  employer  ?  11.  Was  he  ever  loaned  or  transferred  ? 
12.  If  the  apprentice  left  his  first  employer,  did  he  get  higher 
wages  by  doing  so?  13.  Did  the  apprentice  receive  his  trainings 
wholly  or  in  part,  in  a  manual  training  or  trade  school,  or  technical 
institutes  ?  14.  Give  name  of  institution.  15.  How  long  did  he 
study  ?  16.  Did  the  apprentice  receive  any  instruction  in  a  prison 
or  reformatory?  17.  How  long  did  he  serve?  18.  Was  the 
apprentice  placed  on  trial  to  test  his  fitness  for  the  trade  ?  19. 
Length  of  time  of  trial  or  probation.  20.  Did  the  apprentice 
receive,  any  compensation  durmg  such  time?  21.  What  amount? 
32.  Did  he  make  any  deposit  of  money  upon  entering  the  employ- 
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ment}  23.  What  was  the  amount  ?  24.  Does  he  receive  interest 
on  this  deposit  ?  25.  Did  the  apprentice  gire  any  time  or  money 
to  a  journeyman  at  the  beginning  of  his  apprenticeship  ?  26.  How 
much  time?  27.  How  much  money?  28.  Are  the  apprentices 
taught  all  the  branches  of  the  trade?  29.  If  not,  state  what 
branches.  30.  Nature  of  branch  at  which  the  apprentice  is  at 
pr^ent  employed.  31.  State  whether  or  not  it  is  tne  first  year  of 
the  apprenticeship.  32.  Time  at  each  branch.  33.  Who  instructs 
the  apprentice?  34.  Number  of  hours  apprentice  is  employed 
each  day.  35.  Number  on  Saturday.  36.  Time  allowed  for  din- 
ner. 37.  Limit  of  hours,  if  any,  for  apprentices  under  fourteen 
years.  38.  Lunit  of  hours,  if  any,  for  apprentices  from  fourteen  to 
seventeen  years.  39.  Are  apprentices  compelled  to  work  at  night  ? 
40.  Do  they  receive  extra  pay  for  this  work  ?  41.  What  is  the 
rate  ?  42.  Are  they  compelled  to  work  on  Sundays  and  holidays  ? 
43.  Are  the  apprentices  required  to  perform  any  task  ?  44.  Wnat 
is  the  task?  45.  What  do  they  receive  for  work  performed  after 
this  task  is  completed  ?  46.  Are  apprentices  ever  laid  oflf  or  put 
on  short  time  with  reduced  pay  ?  47.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages 
for  these  days  ?  48.  Wa^ges  of  apprentices  at  present  time.  49.  If 
by  the  piece,  state  the  price  per  piece.  50.  If  by  the  day,  state  the 
rate  per  day.  51.  Wagjes  lor  nrst  year.  52.  Wages  for  second 
mr.  53.  Wages  for  third  year.  54.  Wages  for  fourth  year.  56. 
Wages  for  fifth  year.  56.  Wages  for  sixth  year.  57.  Please  state 
what  branch  , of  labor  the  apprentice  was  employed  at  during  the 
first  year. 

It  was  found  even  thus  early  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject 
that  if  the  different  phases  of  the  question  of  the  employment  of 
boys  at  trades  were  to  receive  anything  like  fair  treatment,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  confine  it  to  certain  industries.  With  this  pur- 
.  pose  in  view,  but  four  trades  were  selected,  carpenters,  machinists, 
plumbers  and  printers.  The  last  named  is  the  most  complete  of  the 
number,  covering  almost  the  entire  State,  while  the  condition  of 
tlie  others  is  but  a  reflex  of  the  system  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  In  all  cases  the  figures  are 
only  of  those  who  were  at  work  at  the  time  the  returns  were  made. 

The  answers  to  these  inquiries  were  not  as  numerous  as  we  had 
aright  to  expect.  In  fact,  one  of  our  chief  diflSculties  in  the 
whole  subject  was  that  the  great  public  itself  needed  education. 
However,  I  am  able  to  present  the  following  tabulation  of  replies. 

The  following  list  includes  those  industrial  and  constructive 
trades  in  which  the  parentage  and  birth-place  of  the  foreman  may 
be  an  important  element  in  estimating  the  advancement  of  the 
American  workman. 
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ALITY  OP  FOBBMKN  OB  SUPERINTENDENTS,  IN  MaNUFAOTUBINO 
AND  InDUSTBIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Carpenters. 
►a 

31 

1 
99 
15 

1 
19 

2 
26 
32 

3 
46 

1 

8 
18 

1 
26 
88 

9 

1 
35 

5 
16 

1 
34 

2 

4 
33 

9 
17 

3 

5 
2 

Blank 

Canada  

Cuba 

England 

Europe 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Ireland 

Italy 

New  York 

235 
44 

t, ,,,,,,  ..,,..,. 

2 

52 

2 

rk 

d 

1 

51 

1 

IV 

44 

V 

3 
.     .  563 

^ork 

Eusaia 

Scotland 

Spain 

Sweden ...» 

Switzerland 

United  States 

4 
19 

I  ,   , 

1 

d 

'land- 

States 

1 

1 

135 

eman , , 

Unknown 

Wales.... 

West  Indies 

10 

Machinists. 

3 
1 

ta 

No  foreman 

11 

Plumbing. 

America 

Blank 

Canada  

England 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 

New  York 

16 

d 

154 
2 

ly 

6 
1 

16 

ork. 

d 

27 
55 

States 

Norway 

1 

eman 

Scotland 

Switzerland 

United  States 

4 

Printing. 
a 

1 

7 

No  foreman 

82 

I 
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!iTB,  Comprising  Printj 

ISTS. 


Norway 

Poland 

Russia 

Scotland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland. . . 
United  States. 
Unknown  . . . . 

Wales  ... 

West  Indies. . 
No  foreman . . 


Total  number. . . 


523  are  blank,  492  are 

own ;  total,  2,093. 

J  of  the  foreman  in  a  \ 

\  made  is  2,093.     Fror 
n,"  and  those  small  sho 

amounting  in  all  to  ( 
these  1,426  no  less  tl 
The  Americans  includ 
sms  all  but  impossible 
,  viz.,  the  English  prim 
tt  would  be  strangely  o 
breigner  finds  foothold 
imen,  44  Irishmen,  19 
[together  162,  reducing 

whole  number  1,426. 

OF  Apprenticeship  of 


5  years. . 

6  years. . 

7  years. . 

8  years. . 
14  yeare. 
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Place  of  Birth  of  Pabbnt  or  Apprentice  —  {Contim 


Blank 

Omada 

EDgland 

France 

Gennany 

Ireland    

New  York. . . 

Scotland 

Switzerland. . . 
United  States. 
Unknown. . . . 
Wales 


Machinists. 


12 

1 

8 

1, 

21 

98 

23 

4 

2 

5 

1 

3 


America 6 

Blank 4 

Cauada 3 

England 11 

Europe 1 

Belgium 1 

France 8 

Germany 67 

Place  of  Birth  of  Parent  of  Apprentice,  in  the  Pr 
Plumbers,  Machinists  and  Carpenters'  Trade. 


Ireland 

Italy 

New  Ydt. . . 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switzerland  . . 
United  States. 
Wales 


Carpenters. 

America 

Blank 

Canada  

England 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 

New  York 

Scotland 

Sweden 

U  nited  States 

Wales 1. . 


America 24 

Austria 4 

Bavaria 2 

Blank 42 

Canada 50 

Cuba 1 

Denmark. 1 

Don't  know ;. .  1 

East  Indies 1 

England 91 

Europe *.  5 

France * . . . .  16 

Belginm 1 

Germany 371 

Holland 5 

Hungary 1 

Of  these  1,000  are  foreigners,  475  are  Americans,  42  ai 
and  7  are  unknown ;  total  number,  1,524. 

NoTB  —  This  return  shows  the  preponderance  of  foreiim  born  o\ 
parents  in  the  trades,  and  indicate  strongly  the  extension  of  the  Amerii 
the  American  workshop. 


Ireland 

Italy 

New  York . . . 

Norway 

Poland 

Pnissia 

Rnssia 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switzerland. . . 
United  States. 
Unknown .... 
Wales 


Total  number. 
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>F  Parents  with  same  Occupation  as  Apprentice. 
the  disinclination  of  boys  to  follow  their  fathers,  trade.) 


76 
11 
14 


Machinists. 


28 


Total  number 129 


Lpprenticb  Placed  on  Trial  to  Test  his  Fitness  for 
Trade,  and  if  so,  for  what  Length  of  Time  ? 


Printers, 

.     147 

.     744 

.     204 

6 

1 

.       19 

14 

6 

6 

2 

.       51 

.       10 

.       10 

4 

4 

6 

1 

.       13 
.     119 
.       52 
2 
1 
1 
2 

6  months 

o 

8  months -  . . 

10  months 

1 

1 

1  year 

1 

5d 

Compenters. 

Yes 

No 

3 

.       74 

Blank 

10 

2  weeks 

1  month 

1 

1 

1  year  

Yes 

1 

81 

No 

1  week 

.      108 

1 

2  weeks 

4 

3  weeks 

2 

Plurnhers, 

4  weeks 

1 

6  weeks 

1 

Blank 

1  month 

13 

1 

2  months 

3  months 

1 

2 

6  months 

1  year.. 

5 

6 

is  is  purely  optional.    In  the  trades  mentioned,  the  preliminary  or 
\Tj  much  more  general  than  in  most  trades. 

ENTIOE    ReOEIVB  ANY  COMPENSATION   DuRINQ   TiME    OF 

Probation,  and  if  so  state  Amount? 
n  is  imperfect  and  is  not  worth  giving. 
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,.     886     No 

.     100     Blank . . 
. .       11     Yes  ... . 

..     133     No 

19     Blank... 
11     Yes.... 

Labob. 

DBMTUBBI 

Carpemt 

Machinuts. 

Plumhi 

J  show  that  there  wj 
r  side,  aud  demonstrate 
no-system. 

BNT  OR   GuAHDIAli    ObI 


[VE    HIS    Training,   yj 
NO  OR  Trade  School, 


Dn  as  to  the  education 
J  entirely  in  the  negati 

Apprenticeship. 


69 
93 
12 

1 
1 
8 

a 
1 

3 
9 
2 

85 

1 

13 

88 

3 

2 

1 

39 


6i  years. . 

7  years.   . 

8  years. . . 
Until  21, 


None. 
Not  stated. 
Indefinite  . 

Blank 

2  months.. 

2  years.. .. 

3  years. . . . 

4  years. . . . 

5  years. . . . 


Plunihi 


None, 

Blank.... 

Indefinite 

2  years. . . 

3  years. , . 


CcMrpent 
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["bbh  or  Appbentiobsbtp 
irj)enter8. 


lohiniaU. 


16 
19 

2 


3« 


{ConUnued). 

Blank 42 

No  specified  time 2 

8  years 21 

4  years 30 

6  years 24 

6  years 6 

7  years. 1 


EKNTioBB  Taught  all  Bbakohbs  of  the  Tbadk} 


^rintera. 


lumhera. 


635 

493 

52 

1 

2 

1 


128 


All. 


No... 
Yes 
Blank. 
All. . . 


Carpenters. 


No... 
Yes.. 
Blank. 


MachmUU. 


1 

75 
7 
4 


15 

144 

4 


fAT  Bbanohbb  abb  Afpbbmtiobs  Taught  ! 


*rintera. 


lumhera. 


helper  . 


53 

61 

291 

133 

660 

1 

173 

5 


170 
2 
1 
1 
2 


Jobbing 

General  plumbing. . . 

Carpenters. 


Blank. 
Errand  boy 


2 
6 


86 
1 


Machinists. 

Blank 56 

Lathe  work 1 

Lathing,  filling  and  bear- 
ing   1 

Locksmithing 1 

Brass  finishing,  fitting  and 

moulding 1 

Lathe  work  and  filling. . .  2 

Machinist 1 


trades  are  so  specialized  that  the  apprentice  generally  acquires 
mimes  infinitely  small  parts  of  tlie  trade  (as  for  example  the 
n  holes).  This  return  shows  some  subdiTision,  although  in- the 
lere  is  much  more  general  culture  than  in  many. 
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he 


^  Who  Instruots 

Printers. 

Blank 88 

Employer 148 

foreman 669 

Jouraeyman 22 

No  one  responsible 2 

Shifts  for  himself 8 

Journeyman  and  foreman.  84 

The  men 6 

Foreman  and  proprietor. .  17 

Foreman  and  pressman. . .  2 
Foreman,   proprietor   and 

journeyman 6 

Pressman 19 

Office 3 

Journeyman  and  employes.  1 

Pressmen  and  compositors.  1 

Skilled  workmen 8 

Compositor 2 

Everybody 1 

Foreman  and  workmen. . .  2 

Proof  reader 1 

Pltwibers. 

Blank 18 

Employer 33 

Foreman 30 

Journeyman 45 

Foreman  and  journeymen.  17 

PropV  and  journeymen. .  14 

Note  — The  apprentice  is,  as  it  appears,  usually  instructed  by  the  man  with 
or  under  whom  he  works.  The  fault  of  the  system  is  that  the  instruction  is 
voluntary  and  superficial  and  largely  depends  on  the  good  nature  pf  the 
instructor. 

If  thb    Apprbntioe   Left    his    First   Employer,  did   he   Get 
Higher  Wages  by  Doing  so? 

Yes ;  the  returns  show  that  the  change  of  service  took  place  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  an  advance. 

Was   Apprentice  ever  Loaned  or  Transferred? 
Only  on  a  very  few  instances.     The  practice  is  unnsaal. 

Do  Apprentices  Reoetvb.  Extra  Pay  for  Night  Work. 
Apprentices  are  very  rarely  employed  on  night  work,  but  when 
fio  employed  they  always  get  extra  pay  like  other  employes. 


Apprbntiobs  9 

Plumber 

Boss 

Employer    and 

lielps 

The  man  he  helps 

Boss  and  journeyman . . 


Machinists, 

Blank 

Employer 

Foreman 

Journeymen 

Foreman  and  journeyman. 
Proprietor    and    journey- 
men   

His  father 

Foreman  and  proprietor. . 

All  hands 

Father  and  proprietor. . . . 

Himself 

Journeymen  and  employer. 
Superintendent 

Carpenters. 

Blank 

Employer 

Foreman .   : 

Journeymen 

Father 

Foreman  and  journeymen. 


1 
6 

9 

7 
4 


5 

15 
64 

6 
31 

25 
6 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 


6 

14 
69 

1 
1 

7 
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Appbentiobsi 
The  ratio  of  apprentices  or  " 
important  feature  of  this  invest 
into  account  the  notable  prejudic( 
the  introduction  of  juniors  into  1 
ination  to  close  a  trade  against 
limited  to  one  or  two  trades,  it 
only  be  used  as  a  case  of  unfrat 
But  the  sentiment  runs  through 
steam-fitters,  each  journeyman  h 
do  the  heavy  work,  and  the  en 
wages.  In  other  trades  the  I'etui 
three,  four,  five,  sometimes  as 
limitation  for  the  whole  shop, 
few  trades,  cannot  put  his  own  i 
vise  except  as  a  favor  and  conce^ 

PRI] 

The  printing  trade  recognize 
apprentice  and  the  runaway  app 
many  establishments,  and  is  th 
is  to  say,  he  works  for  one-th 
regular  wages.  In  other  trade 
used  in  the  printing  trade  only  t 
is,  however,  preserved  in  the  tal 
complete  and  uniform.  The  * 
added  together,  make  a  vast  diff< 

The  facilities  afforded  for  d 
trade,  by  reason  of  lack  of  cont; 
inducements  put  forward  in  car 
brought  out  a  special  state  of  fa 
gross  disproportion  exists  in  ma 
tices  and  journeymen.  Attenti 
tabulation  of  advertisements  on 
of  accompanying  apprenticeshi] 
regretable  fact. 

In  many  cases,  the  so-called 
following  table  is  actually  a  yoi 
by  expertness,  should  be  a  qua 
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of  this  "  boy "  employment,  the  reader's  attention  is  directed  to 
the  comments  elsewhere  by  both  unions  and  employers. 

The  two  tables  below  show,  by  a  classification  into  apprentices 
and  helpers,  the  comparison  between  the  adult  or  qualified  journey- 
men, and  the  junior  or  unqualified  assistants. 

With  a  total  of  7,699  journeymen  printers,  we  have  a  total  ol 
3,710  juniors,  of  which  1,712  are  apprentices  and  2,010  are  helpers. 
These  figures  are  from  the  returns  of  1,255  establishments.  They  do 
not  include  the  great  dailies  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  and  other 
large  cities  in  which  there  are  hundreds  of  men  employed,  but, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  work  is  performed  at  night, 
and  requires  quick  decision  and  prompt  execution,'  but  few  boys 
are  employed ;  sometimes,  with  a  force  of  100  or  more  men  scarcely 
a  boy  is  to  be  found.  The  totals  furnish  reasons  for  the  unions' 
attitude  in  regard  to  the  limitation  of  apprentices,  and  make  it 
easier  to  understand  the  deep-seated  prejudice  against  the  unre- 
stricted employment  of  boy  labor. 

TABLE BhovnTig  relative  nvmber  of  Jov/meymen  Printers  {Com- 
jxmtors)  and  Apprentices^  in  the  State  of  New  York. 


Establish- 
ments.* 

Journey- 
men. 

Appren- 
tices. 

Where  tbe  apprentlcee  equal  or  exceed  the  Joarneymen 

Wbere  the  proportion  of  Journeymen  to  apprentices  does  not 
exeeedttol 

281 
189 
85 
47 
161 

819 
564 
602 
346 
8.885 

628 
380 

Wbete  tbe  proportion  of  journeymen  to  apprentices  does  not 
exceed  8  to  1 

215 

Where  tbe  proportion  of  Journeymen  to  apprentices  does  not 
exceed  4  to  1.         .              

91 

Where  the  proportion  of  Journeymen  to  apprentices  exceeds  4 
to  1 

368 

Total • 

718 

4.666 

1.627 

= 

•  Serenty-two  establishments  report  no  Journeymen,  and  eleven  report  blank  journeymen. 

One  hmidred  and  twenty-flve  establishments  report  968  journeymen  and  blank  apprentices. 
Two  hundred  and  eleven  establishments  report  1.878  Journeymen  and  no  apprenUces. 
ftftosn  eMablishments  report  594  journeymen  and  85  apprentices. 
nfty-llTe  establishments  report  no  journeymen  and  9D  apprentices. 


TOly-llTe  establishments  report  no  journeymen  and  9D  apprentices. 
Sttty-three  establishments  report  blank  journeymen  and  76  apprentices 
^ci^  establishments  report  blank  journeymen  and  no  apprentices. 
H«|»en  eetabllshroents  report  no  journeymen  and  blank  apprentices. 
Tmrteen  establishments  report  blank  Journeymen  and  blank  apprentices. 
Twty-eiifht  esUblishments  report  no  joumcvmen  and  no  apprentices.  .„««««« 

i^S^'    ^«  thousand  tjro  hundred  and  fifty-five  establishments  report  7,699  journeymen 
r«  ipprentioes. 

[Assembly,  No.  27.]  8 
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TABLE  sfiowmg  relative  number  of  Journeymen  Printers  {Com- 
positors) cmd  Helpers^  in  the  State  of  New  York. 


Establish- 
ments.* 

Journey- 
men. 

Helpers. 

Where  the  helpers  equal  or  exceed  the  joumeymen 

Where  the  proportion  of  joameymen  to  helpers  does  not  ex- 

23a 

92 

87 

80 
46 

479 

418 

345 

986 
1,824 

1,0a) 
246 

Where  the  proportion  of  journeymen  to  helpers  does  not  ex- 

180 

Where  the  proportion  of  joumeymen  to  helpers  does  not  ex- 

ceed4toI. 

Where  the  proportion  of  joumeymen  to  helpers  exceeds  4  to  1 . 

81 
170 

Total   

488 

2,762 

1,719 

*  Forty  establishments  report  no  journeymen,  and  nineteen  report  blank  joumeymen. 

Four  hundred  and  ninety-flve  establishments  report  8,469  journeymen  and  blank  helpers. 
One  hundred  and  eight  establishments  report  860  journeymen  and  no  helpers. 
Sixty-four  establishments  report  no  jourae^nnen  and  blank  helpers. 
Seventy-three  establishments  report  blank  journeymen  and  blank  helpers. 
Twenty-five  establishments  report  blank  journeymen  and  85  helpers. 
Ten  establishments  report  618  joumeymen  and  177  helpers. 
Twen^-six  establishments  report  no  joumeymen  and  no  helpers. 
Fifteen  establishments  report  no  journeymen  and  29  helpers. 
One  establishment  reports  blank  joumeymen  and  no  helpers. 

Total:    One  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-flve  establishments  report  7,599  joumeymen  and 
2,010  helpers. 

The  following  reports  were  made  by  employers  in  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  the  condition  of  business:  Busy,  464;  dull,  297; 
blank,  220 ;  medium,  284. 

During  the  twelve  months  covered  by  this  investigation  upwards 
of  1,000  union  printers  deposited  traveling  cards  in  New  York 
city,  and  about  the  same  number  took  withdrawal  cards  to  search 
for  work  elsewhere.  Besides  this  latter  fact,  it  was  also  ascer- 
tained that  nearly  every  newspaper  oflSce  has  a  force  of  extras  or 
substitutes,  who  take  the  places  of  those  who  hold  regular  situa- 
tions when  the  latter  ar^  forced  or  desire  to  take  a  day  off.  News- 
paper men  work  seven  days  a  week.  The  number  of  this  floating 
contingent  varies.  Sometimes,  and  particularly  during  dull  sea- 
sons, it  equals  the  regular  force  —  is  often  about  one-half,  but 
generally  it  remains  stationary  in  the  proportion  of  one  substitute 
to  every  three  regulars.  The  work  of  this  class  is  uncertain  and 
irregular. 

PLUMBERS. 

The  proportion  of  journeymen  in  this  trade  was,  during  the  past 
year,  very  much  modified  by  the  great  strike.  The  returns  from 
employers  naturally  give  only  the  number  of  men  in  actual  employ 
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fflent,  which  were  far  below  the  average.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
'* boys"  were  kept  on,  bo  that  the  ordinary  proportions  would  be 
Teiy  much  disturbed  in  New  York  city.  The  figures  given  are 
1,077 journeymen,  against  434  apprentices  and  491  helpers;  alto- 
gether, 925. 

In  New  York  city,  Mr.  W.  T.  Flood,  recording  secretary  of  the 
Jonraeymen  Plumbers'  Union,  calls  attention  to  the  Callaghan 
apprenticeship  case  in  Brooklyn,  and  says : 

"There  are  1,800  journeymen  plumbers,  also  a  junior  society  of  about  500. 
Here  it  is  very  erident  that  if  the  present  system  continues,  that  is,  if  every  man 
has  an  apprentice,  our  trade  will  become  demoralized.  Plumbers  will  be  so 
plentiful  five  years  from  now  that  a  man  will  be  unable  to  decently  support  a 
family  on  the  pittance  which  he  can  only  expect  when  supply  and  demand  are 
80  unevenly  balanced." 

The  'New  York  city  plumbers  are  in  the  peculiar  position  of 
being  in  perfect  accord  upon  all  matters  except  their  apprenticeship 
system.  Wages  are  high,  hours  are  short,  work  plentiful,  and 
the  worldly  ease  and  success  in  life  of  the  plumber  have  passed 
into  a  proverb.  The  money  and  hour  rules  have  been  framed  in  a 
spirit  of  liberality  seldom  equalled,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  copy 
which  can  be  found  under  the  head  of  "  rules  and  regulations  of  trades 
unions  and  labor  organizations  regarding  apprentices.' 

The  difference  between  the  two  codes  is  substantially  that  there 
shall  be  but  one  apprentice  to  four  journeymen,  that  the  journey- 
men shall  decide  on  the  acceptance  of  the  apprentice,  and  that  the 
apprentice  shall  also  be  subject  to  a  journeyman's  examining  board. 

This  difference  is  not  unimportant.  It  touches  the  continuance 
of  the  trade,  and  so  far  as  the  master  is  concerned  gives  him  only 
aright  of  nomination ;  the  confirmation  and  final  adoption  being  in 
the  power  of  the  journeymen. 

The  matter  in  difference  has  been  already  the  ground  of  over 
fonr  months'  strike,  with  no  prospect  of  settlement  except  by 
exhaustion  on  one  side  or  the  other.  This -matter  is  referred  to 
more  m  detail  under  the  head  of  strikes. 
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TABLE  showing  reUUive  number  of  Journeymen  Plumbers  and 
Apprenticee  in  New  York  City. 


Establish- 
ments. 

Journey- 
men. 

Appren- 
tices. 

79 
40 
11 
11 
8 

140 
180 
41 

m 

144 

191 

Where  the  proportion  of  journeymen  to  apprenUces  does  not 

96 

Where  the  proportion  of  joomeymen  to  apprentices  does  not 

15 

Where  the  proportion  of  Joomeymen  to  apprentices  does  not 

Where  the  proportion  of  joiinieymen'  to  appreioitices  exceeds 
4tol 

35 
16 

Total 

149 

611 

S53 

Seventy-eight  establishments  report  288  journeymen  and  no  apprentices. 
Thirty-foor  establishments  report  no  joameymen  and  no  apprentices. 
Fifty-seven  establishments  report  178  journeymen  and  blank  apprentices. 
Twen^-nine  establishments  report  no  journeymen  and  49  apprentices. 
S^ven  establishments  report  no  loumevmen  and  blank  apprentices. 
Saghteen  establishments  report  blank  journeymen  and  81  apprentices. 
Six  establishments  report  blank  journeymen  and  blank  apprentices. 
One  establishment  reports  blank  journeymen  and  no  apprentices. 
One  establiBhment  reports  no  journeymen  and  blank  apprentices. 
One  establishment  reports  vanous  journeymen  and  one  apprentice. 

The  following  reports  were  made  in  answer  to  the  question  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  business:  Busy,  121 ;  dull,  142;  blank, 
60 ;  medium,  50. 

TABLE  showing  rdative  number  of  Journeymen  Plumbers  and 
Helpers  in  New  York  City. 


Where  helpers  equal  or  exceed  joameymen 

Where  the  proportion  of  journeymen  to  helpers  does  not 

exceed  2  to  1 

Where  the  proportion  of  journeymen  to  helpers  does  not 

exceed  8  to  1 

Where  the  proportion  of  journeymen  to  helpers  does  not 

exceed 4  tol 

Where  the  proportion  of  journeymen  to  helpers  exceeds  4  to  1 

Total 


Establish- 
ments. 

Journey- 
men. 

90 

188 

63 

288 

12 

67 

8 
12 

116 
170 

176 

7^ 

Helpers. 


250 
1S0| 


-A 


Thirty-six  establishments  report  no  journeymen  and  60  helpers. 
Twenty-two  establislmients  report  no  journeymen  and  no  helpers. 
Forty-flve  establishments  report  112  Journeymen  and  no  helpers. 
Righteen  establishments  report  blank  journeymen  and  blauR  helpers. 
Sixty-four  establishments  report  168  journeymen  and  blank  helpers. 
Ten  establishments  report  blank  journeymen  and  96  helpers. 
Ten  establishments  report  no  journeymen  and  blank  helpers. 
One  establishment  reports  vanous  journeymen  and  various  helpers. 

CARPENTERS. 
New  York  city.— The  returns  represent  2,132  journeymen  agai 
109  apprentices  and  97  helpers,  in  all  206  of  both  classes 
number  of  shops  reporting  is  450. 
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Brooklyn.  —  Returns  represent  347  journeymen  against  48 
apprentices  and  56  helpers ;  shops  reporting  number  49. 

Troy.  —  Eetums  represent  229  journeymen,  2  helpers  and  37 
apprentices.     Total  number  of  shops  making  return,  40. 

TABLE  showing  relative  numher  of  Journeymen  Carpenters  and 
Apprentices  in  Troy^  Brooklyn  a/nd  New  York. 


Establish, 
ments. 

Journey- 
men. 

Wbere  apprentices  equal  or  exceed  the  jonmevmen 

\% 

16 

10 

11 
67 

14 

87 

49 

69 
1,375 

14 

ceed  2  to  1 

80 

Wheie  proportioii  of  jouniermen  to  apprentices  does  not  ex. 
owdstol 

17 

Whew  proportion  of  journeymen  to  apprentices  does  not  ex- 

aed4tol 

Where  proportion  of  journeymen  to  apprentices  exceeds  4  to  1. 

19 
1S4 

Total 

115 

1,484 

194 

Fifty-fonr  establishments  report  S83  ionmeymen  and  blank  apprentices. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  establishments  report  1,017  journeymen  and  no  apprentices. 

Thirteen  establishnoents  report  no  joumcjrmen  and  no  apprentices. 

P^ve  establishments  report  no  journeymen  and  7  apprentices. 

One  publishment  reports  blank  journeymen  and  1  apprentice. 

One  establishment  reports  blank  journeymen  and  blauK  apprentices. 

Poor  establishments  report  no  journeymen  and  blank  apprentices. 

Total:  Three  hundred  and  sixty-one  establishments  report  8,788  journeymen  and  808  apprentices. 

TABLE  showing  relative  number  of  Journeymen  Carpenters  a/nd 
Helpers  in  Troy^  Brooklyn  and  New  York. 


EstabliBh- 
menU. 

Jotimey- 
men. 

Helpers. 

^Hwre  helpers  equal  or  exceed  the  journeymen 

Where  the  proportion  of  joumeynien  to  helpers  does  not  ex- 
Ofld  S  to  1 

19 
8 
0 

4 

87 

86 
99 

18 

81 
8M 

89 
65 

Where  the  proportion  of  journeymen  to  helpers  does  not  ex- 

6 

Where  the  proportion  of  journeymen  to  helpers  does  not  ex- 
Wl»e  the  proportion  of  journeymen  to  helpers  exceeds  4  to  i. 

8 
67 

Total 

07 

978 

156 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  establishments  report  756  journeymen  and  no  helpers. 

One  hnndrtad  and  twenty-flve  establishments  report  991  journeymen  and  blank  helpers. 

^tx  establishments  report  no  journeymen  and  blank  helpers. 

PWteen  establishments  report  no  journeymen  and  no  helpers. 

Three  esubliflhments  report  blank  journeymen  and  blank  helpers. 

Total:    Three  hundred  and  sixty-one  estaollshments  report  2,785  journeymen  and  156  helpers. 

The  following  reports  were  made  in  answer  to  the  question  in 
•egard  to  the  condition  of  business :  Busy,  89 ;  dull,  169 ;  blank, 
^3;  medinin,  72. 
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MACHINISTS. 

The  fesults  of  the  tabulation  in  this  trade  show  1,230  journeymen 
to  194  apprentices  and  225  helpers ;  altogether,  419. 

TAB LE  showing  relative  numher  of  Journeymen  Machinists  and 
Apprentices  in  New  York^  Brooklyn  and  Troy. 


Establish- 
ments.* 

Journey- 
men. 

Appren- 
tices. 

Where  apprentices  equal  or  exceed  number  of  ioumeymen . . 
Whero  proportion  or  joumeTmen  to  apprenticea  does  not 

exceed  2  to  1 

Where  proportion  of  journeymen  to  apprentices  does  not 

exceed  8tol 

Where  proportion  of  Joomeymen  to  apprentices  does  not 

21 
15 
11 
5 
94 

26 
66 
60 
51 
406 

44 
SB 
« 
15 

Where  proportion  of  journeymen  to  apprentices  exceeds  4 
to  1 

57 

Total 

76 

610 

174 

*  Five  of  these  report  no  journeymen  and  two  blank  journeymen. 


Fifty-one  establishments  report  463  journeymen  and  no  apprentices. 

Thirty-one  establishmenta  report  157  journeymen  and  blank  apprentices. 

Nine  establishments  report  no  journeymen  and  no  apprentices. 

One  establishment  reports  blank  ioumeymen  and  no  apprentices. 

Three  establishments  report  blank  journeymen  and  blank  apprentices. 

Two  establishments  report  blank  journeymen  and  4  apprentices. 

Five.estabUt»hments  report  no  journeymen  and  6  apprentices. 

Three  establishments  report  no  journeymen  and  blank  apprentices. 

Total:    One  hundred  and  eighty-one  establishments  report  1,980  journeymen  and  184  apprentices. 

» 

TABLE  showing  relative  numher  of  Journeymen  Machinists  and 
Helpers  in  New  York^  Brooklyn  and  Troy. 


Establlsh- 
ments.t 

Journey- 
men. 

14 
128 
63 

124 

298 

Helpers. 

Where  helpers  equal  or  exceed  number  of  journeymen 
Where  proportion  of  journeymen  to  helpers  does  not  exceed 
2tol  ..  

14 

16 

11 

18 
IT 

28 

7\ 

Where  proportion  of  journeymen  to  helpers  does  not  exceed 
8tol 

Where  proportion  of  journeymen  to  helpers  does  not  exceed 
4tol ..     . 

24 

Where  proportion  of  journeymen  to  helpers  exceeds  4  to  1. . 

61 

Total '. 

71 

621 

219 

t  Three  of  these  report  no  journeymen  and  two  blank  journeymen. 

Fifty-seven  establishments  report  512  journeymen  and  blank  helpers. 

Twenty-nine  establishments  report  97  journeymen  and  no  helpers.    * 

Bight  establishments  report  no  journeymen  and  no  helpers. 

Seven  establishments  report  no  Ioumeymen  and  blank  nelpeiB.  . 

Three  establishments  report  no  journeymen  and  8  helpers. 

One  establishment  reports  blank  journeymen  and  no  helpers. 

T^vo  establishments  report  blank  journeymen  and  8  helpers. 

Two  establishments  report  blank  jonraevmen  and  blank  helpers.  ^  ^.  .   , 

Total:    One  hundred  and  eighty  establishments  report  1,280  journeymen  and  285  helpers. 

The  following  answers  were  made  to  the  question  in  regard  t<i 
the  condition  of  business :  Busy,  38 ;  dull,  62 ;  blank,  22 1 
medium,  48. 
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Eri'EACTs  FROM  Remarks  Furnishbd  by  Employers,  Employes 

AND  Others. 
The  non-enforcement  of  an  apprenticeship  law,  and  the  absence  of 
a  regular  system   of  apprenticeship,  are  shown  in  the   following 
opinions  of  employers : 

J  W.  B.,  Brooklyn,  after  commenting  on  the  limitation  in  the  number  of 
apprentices  by  the  union  asks :  "  What  will  become  of  the  surplus  of  young  men 
that  is  increasing  every  year,  is  a  matter  that  will  have  to  be  settled. 

E  K.,  plumber,  Brooklyn,  thinks  the  apprentice  indenture  might  be  simplified 
by  making  a  hiring  contract,  with  consent  of  parents,  fixing  rates  of  wages,  and 
rendering  it  compulsory  on  employer  to  teach,  and  on  apprentice  to  do  duty, 
with  fines  and  penalties  on  both  sides  for  non-performance. 

J  R,  plumber.  New  York,  says  that  he  has  tried  "at  least  one  hundred  boys 
at  the  trade,"  who  all  quitted  after  from  one  to  three  years,  as  soon  as  they  could 
get  better  wages,  and  so  that  very  few,  indeed,  have  come  to  know  their  trade. 
Had  the  journeymen  in  the  recent  strike  been  moderate  in  their  demands  they 
might  have  accomplished  a  great  reform.  Plumbing  is  a  good  trade,  but 
requires  to  be  properly  learned. 

C.  F..  plumber.  New  York  city,  says  :  **  I  desire  to  see  a  proper  apprentice 
law  I  do  not  object  to  the  men  having  some  say  in  the  taking  on  of  an  appren- 
tice, nor  do  I  object  to  having  only  one  apprentice  to  three  journeymen,  but  I 
think  that  after  that  the  apprentice  should  be  entirely  under  the  boss*  orders." 

W  K.,  carpenter,  New  York  city,  says  :  **  A  carpenter  requires  about  six 
years  to  learn  his  trade,  but  very  few  boys  in  this  country  remam  at  a  boss'  for 
such  length  of  time.  As  a  general  rule  they  run  away,  if  they  get  more  wa^es 
from  another  boss,  which  is  more  or  less  the  reason  why  the  payment  of  a 
uniform  wage,  as  demanded  by  the  unions,  is  very  uniust  to  the  employers. 
Most  of  our  carpenters  that  have  learned  the  trade  in  tnis  country  are  simply 
piece-workers,  while  a  man  who  has  served  his  time  in  the  old  country  under- 
stands his  trade  thoroughly." 

.1.  H.  A.,  carpenter.  New  York  city,  says  :  '*Boy8  who  learn  the  carpenter 
trade  are  seldom  bound.  Wages  are  determined  more  by  what  the  boy  can  do 
than  by  any  regular  rate.  The  fact  that  they  are  free  to  come  and  go  is  advan- 
tageous to  a  boy  from  the  wage  standpoint  only.  If  he  thinks  he  is  underpaid  he 
takes  the  highest  offer,  which  is  in  most  cases,  only  for  a  short  time  ;  parties 
hiring  boys  of  that  kind  put  them  on  as  helpers  on  rush  work.  If  the  boy  is 
large  and  able-bodied  he  usually  holds  his  position  as  helper,  but  seldom  becomes 
a  finished  workman.  Thus  he  has  passed  beyond  the  plan  of  apprenticeship 
and  becomes  a  dwarfed  workman.  After  working  for  helper's  wages  he  does 
not  like  to  take  less  money,  or,  in  other  words,  to  place  himself  as  an  appren- 
tice again.  It  is  not  a  nattering  state  of  affairs  that  the  trade  is  mostly  filled 
up  from  Europe  and  that  the  native  workman  has  to  take  a  position  not 
commensurate,  at  least,  with  American  standard  in  other  branches  of  trade." 
The  causes  are  in  my  opinion  •  First,  the  want  of  a  technical  education  ; 
second,  the  want  of  an  apprenticeship  system  ;  third,  the  aversion  of  the  boys 
to  hard  work  and  patient  effort ;  fourth,  the  desire  to  have  large  wages 
irrespective  of  their  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  trade." 

R-  R.  C,  plumber,  Brooklyn,  says  "I  do  not  believe  in  the  'bondage'  of 
'boyg'  as  'apprentices*  in  any  form  It  does  not  require  a  boy  to  serve  the 
time  at  the  plumbing  trade  that  it  did  when  I  was  an  apprentice  boy  at  the 
trade  forty  years  ago.  Now  all  the  material  used  is  manufactured.  In  my 
time  at  the  trade  we  had  to  be  first-class  mechanics  ;  as  we  made  all  our  own 
material  out  of  the  clear  raw  material,  such  as  sheet  and  lead  pipes,  copper  and 
pump  patterns,  etc.  In  my  estimation  a  boy  that  has  good,  sound  judgment 
and  IS  quick  at  learning,  will,  in  three  years,  become  a  competent  journeyman, 
in  the  manner  work  is  done  in  the  present  time." 
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G.  T.  W.,  plumber,  Brooklyn,  is  in  diametrical  opposition  to  R  R.  C.,'and 
thinks :  **  It  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  plumbmg  trade  if  a  law  was 
passed  binding  all  apprentices  to  the  firm  for  a  cumber  of  years,  and  then  we 
would  have  a  better  class  of  mechanics.  I  mean  a  good  workman  that  under- 
stood his  trade  thoroughly." 

WnL  J.  Roche,  Inspector  of  Plumbing  Department  of  Health,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  says  :  **  First,  I  am  in  favor  of  bovs  serving  at  least  four  years;  second, 
boys  are  used  as  helpers  to  journeymen  the  first  three  years ;  third,  when  they 
are  sufficiently  advanced,  tools  are  furnished  them  ;  fourth,  under  the  present 
existing  method,  boys  serve  a  year  or  two  and  then  demand  a  large  increase  of 
wages,  and  if  said  increase  is  refused,  they  seek  employment  in  other  establish- 
ments and  start  out  as  full-fledged  journeymen ;  nfth,  the  apprentice  ^stem. 
as  it  is  at  present,  is  a  farce,  the  master  has  no  control  over  the  boys  learning  the 
trade  ;  sixth,  in  my  judgment  apprentices  should  be  indentured  and  compelled 
to  serve  a  regular  apprenticeship  :  by  this  means  our  mechanics  would  be  more 
perfect  and  competent  to  perform  the  duties  assigned  them.  Having  a  business 
experience  of  at  least  twenty  years,  and  closely  observing  every  aei&il  in  con- 
nection with  the  advancement  of  the  plumbinetrade,  I  have  been  and  now  am 
employed  as  Inspector  of  Plumbing  in  the  Department  of  Health.  I  take 
pleasure  in  stating  that  we  have  employed  in  this  city  journeymen  who  have 
served  an  apprenticeship  and  are  competent  to  properly  execute  the  work 
assigned  them,  but  I  regret  to  say  this  class  of  mechanics  are  in  the  minoritv. 
The  majority  of  the  so-called  mechanics  are  young  men  who  only  serve  a  couple 
of  years,  and  then  start  out  as  competent  workmen  without  any  experience, 
doing  what  is  generally  termed  botch  work  ;  the  result  is  that  very  often  we,  as 
inspectors,  find  so  much  defective  plumbing  from  carelessness  and  incom- 
petency from  this  class  of  workmen,  that,  to  my  mind,  young  mea  or  bovs, 
desiring  to  learn  the  trade  of  plumbing,  should  be  compelled  to  serve  a  regular 
apprenticeship  and  receive  a  certificate  at  the  expiration  of  his  time  at  said 
trade,  as  to  his  ability  as  a  mechanic  —  hundreds  of  cases  of  sickness  and 
death  are  reported  to  the  Health  Department  yearly,  which,  when  properly 
traced,  are  reported  as  caused  by  defective  plumbing,  executed  by  incompetent 
plumbers." 

J.  J.  P.,  plumber,  Brooklyn  :  **  I  believe  that  schools  where  technical  instruc- 
tion would  be  given  to  boys  in  the  trade  they  are  employed  at,  would  tend  to 
make  better  mechanics  of  them,  and  materially  shorten  the  period  of  their 
apprenticeship.  I  do  not  believe  in  apprenticino:  any  boy  to  any  union  or 
employer,  as,  in  my  opinion,  it  tends  to  aeprive  the  boy  of  his  spint,  and  most 
men  make  no  aUowance  for  a  boy's  physical  development  in  the  tasks  they 
impose  on  him." 

R.  D.,  plumber.  New  York  city,  says  :  **  Heartily  in  favor  of  the  apprentice- 
ship question.  In  regard  to  the  plumbers'  apprentice  question,  I  know  the 
journeymen  are  in  the  right.  After  my  twenty-nine  years  in  the  trade,  I  see  that 
instead  of  having  work  done  by  a  practical  man  who  has  served  his  full  time  as 
an  apprentice,  it  is  done  by  those  who  have  never  served  half  the  full  time,  and. 
I  may  say,  by  those  that  have  never  served  a  day.  A  majority  of  the  licensed 
plumbers  of  New  York  city  have  never  served  a  day  at  the  trade,  and  I  find  that 
to  get  a  license — some  of  them — all  they  have  to  do  is  to  join  the  Master 
Plumbers'  Society. " 

P.  W.,  builder,  Brooklyn  :  "I  am  in  favor  of  an  indentured  apprentice  law. 
I  was  indentured  in  1847  (it  was  the  custom  then),  for  four  years,  but  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  apprentices  being  indentured,  for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  in  our 
business.  A  boy  comes  to  learn  the  trade,  he  stays  until  he  gets  to  know  the  use 
of  tools  and  then  he  leaves,  to  get  more  wages  in  some  other  place,  and  in  about 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  he  calls  himself  a  journeyman,  joins  a  trade  union, 
and  demands  full  wages." 

G.  W.,  trunkmaker.  New  York,  says  :  Apprentice  in  his  trade  is  bound  for 
seven  years  ;  during  first  three  he  is  only  errand  and  all-work  boy. 

Mr.  T,  R.  Almond,  a  practical  machinist  of  Brooklyn,  says  :  *•  Boys  to 
become  good  machinists  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
mechanics  when  they  leave  school.    They  should  be  taught  to  understand  first' 
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principles ;  as,  for  instance,  the  lever  in  its  various  forms.  They  should  also 
know  the  meaning  of  the  simpler  geometrical  terms.  I  find  boys  of  sixteen 
and  eighteen,  of  fairly  well-to-do  parentage,  who  do  not  know  what  the  words 
circuimerence  and  diameter  mean.*' 

The  Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Workers  write  :  "  In  the  tin  and  sheet  iron  trade  we 
ha?e  no  regular  apprenticeship  system,  but  boys  generally  work  three,  four  or 
fire  years  at  small  wa^ires  and  set  out  as  journeymen,  as  they  think  they  are  fit. 
The  trade  is  mostly  recruited  from  factories  where  boys  work  for  small  wages 
for  a  time  until  they  get  a  chance  in  some  shop,  and  their  places  are  again  filled 
by  other  boys.  The  majority  of  tin  and  sheet  iron  workers  in  New  York  city 
are  mostly  eompc^ied  of  men  who  have  learned  their  trade  in  other  countries. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  an  apprentice  system,  properly  regulated  by 
I     l&w,  would  be  beneficial  to  all  concerned  m  the  trade." 

W.  8.,  printer,  Brooklyn,  says  .    "At  present,  and  for  several  years  past,  there 

has  been  no  rule  enforced  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn  as  to  taking  apprentices. 

Only  a  few  apprentices  learn  the  trade  thoroughly,  as  they  are  generally  kept  at 

whatever  branch  they  may  be  most  proficient  and  make  most  profit  to  employer. 

Some  employers  have  a  penchant  for  getting  their  work  done  by  apprentices 

and  two-thirders.     Such  are  often  non-union  in  their  ideas  and  refuse  to  pay 

the  union  scale." 

A  Furniture  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  says  :  *'  Wc  take  no 
apprentices,  but  if  young  men  working  for  us  show  an  aptitude  for  our  business, 
we  give  them  a  good  chance  to  learn  the  trade  if  they  wish,  we  paying  them 
whatever  they  are  able  to  earn,  which  varies  with  different  individuals.  In  this 
way  each  has  an  incentive  to  do  his  best.  We  use  our  best  endeavors  to  have 
all  of  our  youi^er  employes  attend  the  evening  schools  and  other  institutions 
of  learning.  Have  no  trouble  with  our  help  ;  no  strikes  ;  for  the  reason,  as 
we  think,  that  wo  do  justice  to  every  man  and  boy  in  our  employ.  At  least 
that  is  our  intention.     All  help  is  hired  by  the  hour." 

[Nora.— TtilB  1b  an  excellent  showin;;;  for  the  employers  tide.  Bverytbing  would  Beem  har- 
Bionioos  and  gentlemanly.  What  effect  aach  Idndneaa  and  reciprocity  may  have  cm  the  futures  of 
vortnnen  and  apprenticas,  yonng  or  old,  is  left  to  conjecture.  The  answers  to  the  inquiry  eight 
tttdnhae,  may,  however,  throw  some  light  on  the  sabject.  No.  8.  "Number  of  joumevmen  employed 
at  present  timer*  Ans.  **  Fifty  toone  handred;  oonttanUy  changing.''^  No.  9.  '^Number  of  helpers.'' 
Am.  "^Ten  to  twenty-flve ;  eonstanUy  changing.^*  This  is  not  a  rare  case,  but  the  answer  of  the 
coapany  implies  witn  perfect  self-complacency  that  all  is  done,  when  the  young  people  are  paid 
**WBaterer  they  are  able  to  earn,'*  and  are  nrged  to  attend  evening  schools,  snbject  only  to  con- 
itaot  change  and  uncertainty  of  occupation  from  being  *^  hired  by  the  hour."] 

R.  G.  B ,  machinist,  Brooklyn,  says  :  "In  regard  to  the  wages  of  apprentices, 
we  would  say  that  our  rule  is,  and  each  apprentice  is  expected  to  agree  to  it, 
before  commencing:  For  the  first  six  months  he  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  three 
dollars  per  week,  and  if,  hj  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  shows  a  dislike,  he 
18  privileged  to  leave  us,  or,  if  we  are  satisfied  that  he  has  no  mechanical  abiUty 
or  of  improper  disposition,  we  reserve  the  right  to  dismiss  him,  otherwise  he 
IB  to  continue  on  for  the  balance  of  three  years,  unless,  for  some  flagrant 
offense,  it  is  thought  proper  to  discharge  him.  After  the  first  six  months  we 
pay  the  weekly  wages  above  quoted,  reserving  twenty-five  cents  each  week, 
which  is  carried  to  ms  credit  *as  earnest  money,  which  is  paid  to  him  at  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  which  he  agrees  to  forfeit  if  he  leaves  our 
employ  before  that  time.  By  this  means  we  seldom  lose  an  apprentice  after 
he  becomes  of  value  to  us." 

J  G.,*machinist,  Brooklvn,  says:  *'I  have  no  'apprentices,  my  employes 
being  all  '  workmen.  When  he  begins  the  young  workman  does  not  receive 
less  tna^  four  and  one-half  dollars  per  week  ;  in  many  cases,  if  intelligent,  he 
receives  five  or  six  dollars  per  week.  The  experienced  workman's  wages  are  as 
high  as  four  dollars  per  day.  In  fact,  my  employes  are  all  paid  according  to 
their  ability,  without  reference  as  to  how  long  thev  have  served,  who  they 
*re,  where  they  come  from,  or  to  what  they  belong.  1  do  not  require  them  to 
*Hve  Up'  to  any  rules  or  special  regulations.  They  are  perfectly  free  in  every 
respect  I  must  remark  that  our  system  works  well.  I  have  workmen  who  I 
am  certain  will  not  leave  me,  good  treatment  having  made  them  perfectly 
contented. " 
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C.  H.,  steam-machinist,  Brooklyn:  "The  opposition  that,  from  various 
quarters  and  causes,  has  almost  destroyed  the  apprenticeship  system  and  renders 
it  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  obtain  for  a  young  man  a  position  in  a 
shop  where  he  may,  should  he  desire,  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  mechan- 
ical art,  is  rapidly  and  surely  undermining,  in  fact  destroying,  the  proud  com- 
parative status  of  the  American  mechanic  ;  more  particiilarly  in  those  arts  and 
pursuits  connected  with  the  working  and  use  of  metals  ;  and,  as  one  of  the  con- 
sequences, our  shops  are  filling  up  with  a  cheap,  inferior,  foreign  labor — unedu- 
cated socially,  morally  and  intellectually  inferior,  both  as  regards  the  dijQferent 
departments  of  his  trade  and*  that  knowledge  of  letters  necessary  to  make  him  a 
goo(J  citizen.  Of  course  our  shops — many  of  them — stand  high,  and  turn  out 
machinery  that  favorably  compares  with  forei^,  but  the  contract  and  piece 
system  is  fatal  to  the  development  of  the  individual  mechanic.  One  always 
drills  certain  holes,  others  file,  or  fit  certain  points  (lathemen  are  too  often 
I  foreigners) ;  the  putting  together  is  done  by  another,  and  when  a  lad  has  spent 
two  or  three  years  in  a  shop  he  comes  out  a  simple,  ordinary  laborer— he  can  do 
one  or  two  simple  things  ;  but  to  make  a  tool,  taking  the  rough  metal,  forging 
and  shaping,  estimating  on  a  design  or  making  a  design,  he  Is  worthless.  1 
speak  of  '  comparative  status.'  I  speak  from  a  long  experience  as  an  employer 
and  in  charge  of  mechanics  in  the  east  (China,  etc),  where  I  had  rare  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  and  comparison  ;  where  I  had  imder  my  charge  Scotch, 
English,  French  and  American  mechanics,  the  three  former  absolutely  selected 
and  sent  out,  as  the  best  of  their  class,  to  fill  vacancies,  the  last  named,  generally 
bright  young  fellows,  who,  leaving  the  *  Novelty,'  'Morgan,'  'Allaire,'  and  other 
establishments,  worked  their  passage  out  in  various  capacities,  for  low  wages,  to 
take  their  chances  when  they  reached  their  destination." 

S.  &  M.,  printers,  New  York  city,  remark:  "My  conviction,  for  several 
years,  has  been  that  all  mechanical  businesses  have  been  deteriorating  in  average 
ability  of  the  workmen,  from  want  of  a  good  apprenticeship  system.  And  I 
think  that  the  trades  unions,  to  some  extent,  have  been  a  cause  of  this.  My 
idea  is  that  they  are  first  and  principally  interested,  not  in  avoiding  apprentices, 
y  but  in  seeing  that  the  natural  demand  for  workmen,  from  increase  of  population, 
y  and  other  obvious  causes,  are  met,  not  by  calling  in  foreign,  full-fledged,  skilled 

workmen,  nor  by  taking  men  with  insufficient  training  because  there  is  no  time 
to  wait  for  boys  to  be  trained,  but  by  having  the  boys,  at  a  proper  age,  and  in 
numbers  sufficient,  based  upon  the  proportion  of  boys  of  suitable  age  to  the  men 
employed,  fully  educated  in  their  various  callings.  It  would  ultimately  lead  to 
a  better  class  of  workmen,  and  intelligent,  knowing  how,  and  with  self-respect, 
to  insist  upon  all  that  was  properly  due  to  them." 

J.  L.  T.,  Albany,  says  :  *'  The  system  employed  in  all  printing  offices  I  have 
ever  been  in  has  a  tendency  to  make  first-class  botches  out  of  apprentices,  and 
should  be  remedied  by  the  passage  of  law  requiring  any  company  employing 
apprentices  to  hire  some  competent  person  to  teach  them  the  trade,  and  not 
^  to  compel  a  poor  boy  to  *  pick  up '  what  he  can  in  the  shape  of  a  trade.  The 
present  apprenticeship  system  has  a  tendency  to  fill  offices  with  incompetent 
hands  when  good  men  refuse  to  work  for  the  pittance  allowed  by  the  employer, 
and  strike." 

A.  8.,  employing  printer.  New  York  city,  says  .  ''There  should  be  an  appren- 
ticeship law  compelling  employers  to  teach  a  boy  every  branch  of  the  business. 
The  boy  should  be  bound  for  five  years.  If  we  do  not  secure  this  we  shall  have 
no  gooa  workmen. " 

H.  M.  0.,  the  name  suggests  foreign  birth,  agitates  the  flaff,  and  states  :  "It 
is  my  opinion  that  apprenticeship  is  un-American.  A  good  boy,  one  who  is  apt 
and  willing,  can  push  himself  a  great  deal  faster  and  make  more  money  by  not 
indenturing  himself.  His  labor  can  command  in  proportion  to  his  abihty  with- 
out having  to  serve  seven  years  at  a  trade  which  ne  can  probably  master  in  four 
or  five  at  the  most." 

[NoTB.— The  same  gentleman,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "Who  Instnicts  the  appTcntke*' 
says :  "  Mostly  himself,  from  personal  observation  in  seeing  others  do  it.  If  he  is  quick  and 
ambitious,  he  learns,  if  not,  he  don't. ^* 

G.  F.  N.,  employing  printer,  New  York  city.  iS'  dissatisfied  with  present 
^  system,  but  makes  the  best  of  it,  remarks-  "  We  do  not  have  apprentices;  there 
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is  no  hold  on  bovs  in  these  indepeadent  days.  They  will  work  till  they  find 
some  one  who  will  give  them  a  trifle  more  per  week  and  they  leave.  Under 
the  present  loose  system  boys  think  they  are  men  after  a  few  months  and  knoW 
the  trade,  and  demand  or  look  for  men's  positions.  There  is  no  way  to  hold 
bo^  till  ihey  become  men,  if  they  incline  to  go  elsewhere,  hence  we  do  not 
take  them  as  apprentices.  We  have  a  few  boys  to  work  around,  holding  copy, 
nmuing  errands,  cleaning  up,  distributing  pi,  and  if  any  of  them  show  aptness  • 
and  inclination  to  set  type,  they  are  encouraged  ;  if  they  remain  till  they  are 
mea  with  proficiency,  we  continue  them  in  employment  if  their  services  are 
required.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  thorough  system  by  which  boys  are  obliged 
to  serve  a  definite  time  in  the  severd  branches  of  the  business,  is  the 
principal  reason  why  so  few  thoroughly  competent  men  are  to  be  found  in  the 
trade  or  profession.  There  is  no  doubt  an  apprentice  system  of  mutual  obliga- 
tion would  be  beneficial  to  all  trades.  It  would  elevate  to  a  better  standard, 
and  work  great  good  to  men,  boys  and  employers  all  alike." 

J.  K.,  employing  printfer,  New  York  city,  says:  **Mine  being  a  special 
bnsin^s,  our  men  do  not  belong  to  any  union  except  some  of  the  compositors. 
When  we  are  busy  in  the  printing  department  we  hire  extra  help  and  pay  union  t^ 
wages.  Have  no  apprenticeship  system  and  deplore  this  state  of  aflfairs.  We  ^ 
bring  up  a  few  boys  to  learn  something,  but  most  of  them  leave  to  get  a  little 
more  wages  elsewhere  in  preference  to  learning  anything,  and  we  have  been 
80  disgusted  that  we  now  hire  but  few  boys  to  learn  them  anything,  preferring 
to  do  what  our  competitors  do — hire  thena  as  they  are  wanted  —  pay  a  little 
more  wages  and  discharge  them  when  trade  is  dull." 

A  A,,  employing  printer.  New  York  city,  adopts  a  somewhat  novel  arrange- 
ment which  is  gooa  for  the  faithful  apprentice  if  kept,  but  would  be  apt  to  be 
a  little  uncertain;  he  says,  that  in  addition  to  wages  which,  as  given,  seem  to 
be  fair  :  *'  A  bonus  of  fifty  cents  per  week  for  each  week  of  the  apprentice- 
ship is  paid  the  apprentice  at  the  close  of  his  terni,  on  condition  of  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duty  until  its  close." 

P.  C,  employing  printer.  New  York  city,  desires  some  sort  of  apprentice  law  - 

or  rule,  is  not  satisfied  with  existing  arrangement,  or  want  of  arrangement,  ^ 
which  is  not  favorable  to  good  workmanship.  He  says  :  '*  The  attitude  of  the 
typographic  unions  has  not  been  favorable  to  the  bettering  of  workmen.  It  has 
succeeded  in  making  them  do  their  work  so  as  to  lust  earn  their  wages,  as  the 
requirement  to  pay  all  men  same  wages  offers  no  inaucement  to  any  one  to  be  a 
superior  workman  to  his  neighbor,  while  the  valuation  of  the  labor  by  what 
ifood  workmen  and  not  the  average  workmen  can  earn,  has  prevented  employers, 
even  if  they  wish  to,  from  paying  some  more  than  others,  it  requiring  a  very 
good  workman  to  earn  the  week's  wages  demanded,  few  men  working  at  '  piec^ ' 
makmg  the  established  weekly  rate.  A  proper  encouragement  of  an  apprentice- 
ship system  by  the  trades  unions,  and  some  arrangement  that  would  insure  their 
instruction  in  all  branches  of  the  trade,  would  make  them  more  intelligent  and 
useful  workmen.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  general  intelligence  in 
the  average  workmen  of  twenty-five  and  under,  that  there  is  in  the  older  work- 
men, due,  undoubtedly,  somewhat  to  this  cau^,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  young 
men  of  intelligence  seek  other  work,  promising  quicker  and  richer  results." 

T.  L.  D.  v..  New  York  city,  employing  printer,  pronounces  strongly  against  ^ 
indentured  apprentices,  and  remarks  ;  **  We  have  no  apprentices,  strictly 
speaking.  Make  no  contracts,  verbally  or  in  writing,  to  keep  a  boy  for  any 
period,  or  even  to  teach  them  the  trade.  But  we  do  teach  many,  and  educate 
good  workmen.  We  reserve  the  right  to  discharge  a  boy  at  pleasure  ;  he  has 
similar  right  to  leave.  During  the  first  six  months  a  boy  gets  from  three  to  six 
dollars,  according  to  ability.  His  increase  of  pay  depends  entirely  on  his 
increased  performance,  not  at  all  on  his  length  of  service.  In  the  twentieth 
year  of  their  age  some  boys  are  getting  full  men's  wages,  while  others  are  getting 
but  half  this  amount  We  object  to  all  forms  of  indentured  apprenticeship  as 
one-sided  bargains,  which  bind  the  master  to  the  apprentice,  and  do  not  bind 
the  apprentice  to  the  master.  The  apprentice  who  chooses  can  desert  at  pleasure, 
and  he  has  the  sjrmpathies  of  the  public  in  his  desertion.  We  look  on  appren-. 
tioeship  as  a  relic  of  feudalism  and  qualified  slavery.  If  good  doctors,  lawyers, 
book-keepers,  bank  and  insurance  clerks,  and  salesmen,  and  artists,  and  agents, 
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are  being  educated  every  year  to  responsible  positions  in  different  arts,  without 
indentured  apprenticeship,  why  should  mechanics  be  apprenticed  ?  Is  it  not  a 
perfect  begging  of  the  question  to  hold  that  a  man  is  a  good  mechanic  because 
he  has  served  apprenticeship  ?  Is  is  not  true  that  the  best  mechanics  in  the 
country  were  never  indentured  T  " 

W.  R.,  employing  carpenter,  New  York  city,  goes  Into  the  subiect,  and 
believes  in  a  system  something  akin  to  that  of  the  old-fashioned  guilds:  "I 
don't  employ  any  apprentices,  for  tue  reason  I  would  have  to  pay  tnem  for  the 
first  year  more  than  they  would  be  able  to  earn,  if  I  taught  them  anvthing  of 
the  business.  The  second  year,  if  they  learned  anything,  they  would  so  con- 
trive that  they  could  leave  me  and  get  employment  somewhere  else,  leaving  me 
no  chance  to  reimburse  myself  for  what  I  would  lose  on  them  the  first  year,  etc.  In 
my  opinion,  the  only  wav  to  solve  the  question  is  to  incorporate  the  trades 
unions,  having  them  to  deposit  security  with  the  State  department.  As  a  con- 
dition of  their  charter,  they  shall  take  charge  of  a  certain  number  of  apprentices 
each  year,  proportioned  to  their  metnbership,  making  them  the  guardians  of  the 
apprentices,  fixing  their  rate  of  wages,  etc.,  and  maintaining  an  inspector  or 
walking  delegate,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  see  that  the  apprentice  is  faithful 
and  trustworthy,  and  also  see  that  he  gets  a  fair  show  from  the  employer,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  fix  his  rate  of  wages  monthly.  Such  a  course  would  be  an 
inducement  to  the  young  man.  And  also,  at  the  same  time,  to  change  him  from 
one  shop  to  another ;  m  other  words,  make  his  time  of  service  and  rate  of 
wages,  the  same  as  the  journeyman  carpenter.  Or,  to  speak  more  definitely,  he 
would  be  a  journeyman  carpenter  in  embrvo,  and  receive  pay  according  to  his 
grade.  Call  the  grades  0  to  100,  making  all  members  to  be  registered  on  the 
books  of  the  trade  union,  and  the  rate  of  wages  of  each  grade.  The  employer 
then  could  call  or  apply  for  the  necessary  help  he  would  want  in  his  business, 
by  grades,  thereby  giving  each  member  of  the  trade  union  a  current  value.  I 
would  say,  unless  something  is  done  for  the  apprentice  system  it  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past ;  as  it  is  now,  we  have  to  depend  on  foreign-born  help.  I  look  back 
to  my  early  days,  and  think  what  a  difference  in  the  carpenters  of  thirty  years 
ago  and  now.  Then  they  were  more  largely  Aiberican.  Note  they  are  more 
largdy — God  knows  wJuU — a  lot  ofstoill  lager  oeer  barrels  or  tubs," 

J.  H.  M.,  employing  carpenter.  New  York  city,  says  :  *'  My  experience  with 
apprentices  is,  that  we  cannot  hold  them.  They  usually  serve  two  or  three 
years  and  start  out  as  journeymen.  I  have  been  without  an  apprentice  for  three 
years.  Our  trade  is  filled  with  shoemakers,  that  care  for  nothing  but  short  hours 
and  high  wages.  Apprentices  should  be  indentured  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
Then  we  could  enjoy  the  comfort  of  having  competent  mechanics,  practical 
men,  a  rare  article  m  the  trade  to-day,  that  is,  the  shoemakers  are  far  too 
numerous,  and  skilled,  competent  mechanics  far  too  scarce." 

D.  D.  K.,  carpenter.  New  York  city,  declares  in  favor  of  apprenticeship,  and 
despises  helpers  :  *'  I  consider  it  beneficial  for  boys  to  serve  a  legal  apprentice- 
ship, as  a  journeyman  mechanic  that  has  served  a  proper  lime  to  learn  is  the 
most  expert  and  practical  workman.  According  to  my  judgment,  four  years  is 
suflScient  time  for  a  boy  to  serve.  A  boy  that  would  not  learn  a  trade  in  four 
years,  would  never  become  a  good  mechanic.  Employers,  taking  apprentices, 
ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  proper  treatment  of  boys,  ana  to  lulfiU  the 
agreement  of  the  indenture.  Helpers  are  young  men  that  have  worked  a  couple 
of  months  at  a  trade,  or,  possibly,  have  been  serving  an  apprenticeship  with  a 
botch.  They  are  only  a  detriment  to  the  trade,  or  any  one  else  that  will  employ 
them,  as  they  imagine  they  know  all  of  the  trade,  whereas,  in  my  estimation, 
they  are  worse  than  no  help." 

H.  C,  employing  printer  says:  *'It  would  be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
employer  and  employe  were  the  latter  regularly  indentured.  I  have  been 
employing  men  ana  boys  for  twenty-one  years,  in  the  printing  business,  and 
during  that  time  very  few  expert  journeymen  have  graduated  from  my  ofi9ce. 
When  young  men,  as  a  general  thing,  get  a  'smattering'  of  the  business  they 
become  impertinent,  neglect  their  business,  and  fall  into  bad  habits,  and,  as 
a  natural  result,  *pull  up  stakes  and  leave.'  The  consequence  is  they  are 
'botches,*  and  float  around  from  one  ofl^ce  to  another,  very  frequently  tramps, 
earning  a  small  pittance,  and  never  become  expert  worlunen.     If  they   were 
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indentured^  and  felt  they  could  not  leave,  they  would  apply  themselves  with 
more  care,  and  thus  become  honorable  mechanics.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
employer  could  not  send  a  deserving  young  man  adrift  at  his  mere  caprice.  I 
would  recommend  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  apprentices 
and  employees." 

E  D  ,  master  carpenter  New  York  city,  says:  "At  the  present  time  I  have 
no  men  employed.  1  have  work  to  do,  but  in  consequence  of  the  plumber's 
itrike  we  are  unable  to  do  it.  For  the  past  seven  weeks  they  have  been  on  a  ^ 
strike  and  we  don't  know  how  long  it  is  going  to  continue.  Being  a  working- 
man  myself,  of  course  my  sympathies  are  with  labor  when  the  strike  is  just, 
but  I  consider  this  strike  as  an  unholy  one,  and  solely  in  the  interest  of  foreign 
labor.  Under  the  present  regime  they  object  to  teaching  our  young  men 
trad^  therefore  we  must  so  abroad  to  find  labor,  while  our  young  men  are 
growing  up  in  idleness  and  filling  our  prisons." 

[NanE.  —  The  writer  ^s  remarks  on  Joameymen^s  objections  to  teaching  apprentices  go  to  eslab- 
iieh  tbe  need  of  some  outlet  for  the  Mneflt  of  the  nninstmcted  rising  generation  and  the  mechani- 
cal braining  of  jonng  America.] 

T.  R  C,  printer  and  publisher.  New  York  city,  says:  "  In  my  judgment  the  <r" 
whole  apprentice  system  is  little  better  than  slavery.  The  boy  should  be  free 
to  labor  or  l«ave.  If  he  wants  to  labor  and  learn,  he  will  do  so  without  coercion ; 
if  he  is  disposed  to  shirk  labor  and  does  not  wish  to  learn,  he  is  worth  nothing 
to  his  employer  and  will  make  nothing  of  himself.  I  always  made  my  boys 
foIl-fledged  journeymen  from  the  start.  The  good  ones  I  kept  and  the  others  I 
dropped." 

Y.  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  says:  •*  We  do  not  employ  apprentices, 
because  experience  has  satisfied  us  that  the  obligation  is  all  on  one  side.  We 
have  five  boys  employed  in  the  business,  and  we  pay  them  according  to  their 
value.  For  instance,  boys  who  came  to  work  for  us  two  years  ago  at  two  dol- 
lars and  a  half  a  week  now  receive  five  dollars  and  a  half.  Bp3rs  who  behave 
themselves  are  kept  to  their  majority,  and  have  a  good  opportunity  to  learn  the 
trade.  One  who  came  to  us  from  school,  is  now  a  good  workman  and  we  pay 
hhn  fifteen  dollars  a  week." 

[Several  answers  of  like  tenor  and  effect.] 

P.  J.,  printer.  New  York,  says:  **  What  we  seem  to  require  in  our  State  and 
nation  are  laws  regulating  the  apprenticeship  system,  for  the  benefit  of  both 
emplover  and  employe.  At  present  there  is  no  systemy  and  it  is  accordingly  rare 
to  find. a  mechanic,  m  any  branch,  who  has  served  a  regular  and  full  apprentice-  < 
ship  of  three  years  or  more.  As  a  result,  artistic  and  skilled  native  workmen 
are  becoming  scarce,  and  foreign  mechanics  are  taking;  the  lead  in  our  work- 
shops." 

P.  H.  A.,  universally  known  master  machinist  of  New  York  city,  says: 
"  Apprenticeship  law  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  this  trade.  There  is  not  one 
workman  out  of  twenty  that  knows  his  business.  A  young  man  can  learn  to  set 
type  in  one  week  and  then  claim  he  knows  the  business. .  It  is  very  similar  to  a 
man  learning  to  plav  Yankee  Doodle  on  the  piano  and  putting  out  his  shingle 
as  professor  of  music. " 

R.  B.  8.,  employing  carpenter,  New  York  city,  seems  to  be  satisfied  with 
existing  arrangements.  Is  either  a  good  man  himself  or  has  struck  a  good  lot 
of  boys.  He  remarks  :  "I  have  three  young  lads  ;  I  pay  one  nine  dollars  per 
week ;  he  has  been  with  me  three  years  ;  another  I  pay  six  dollars  ;  he  has 
been  two  years  ;  the  other  I  pay  four  dollars ;  he  has  been  eighteen  months; 
but  they  are  under  no  agreement  whatever,  they  can  leave  any  time  and  I  can 
discharge  them  any  time. 

C.  B.,  newspaper  printer,  New  York  city,  says  :  "It  is  my  opinion  that 
there  should  be  a  strict  apprenticeship  law  governing  the  number  in  workshops. 
I  refer  particularly  to  the  printing  trade.  I  think  if  they  were  limited  to  one 
apprentice  to  ten  journeymen,  it  would  be  a  benefit  both  to  the  journeymen 
and  proprietor,  as  well  as  to  the  apprentice." 

[NoiB.  —This  mle  is  already  very  genemlly  adopted  in  moat  trades,  and  is  within  the  power  of 
we  local  nniona.  It  is  rather  for  the  protection  of  workmen  than  for  the  enconragement  of  the 
Vprentioes  or  beet  interest  of  the  general  public] 
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A.  V.  D„  builders,  in  the  course  of  a  strike  inquiry,  said,  in  leference 
to  their  labor;  "The  nationality  of  a  majority  of  our  workmen  is  'Irish.' 
And  curiously  enough,  they  add,  *  native  born. '  The  next  question  was, 
»Are  f  ...--.-. 
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Skilled  Labor — Foreign  vb.  American. 
Following  is  thetestimony  of  employers  as  to  the  relative  super- 
iority of  foreign  over  native  labor  in  the  trades.  Ko  attempt  was 
made  to  make  this  part  of  the  investigation  complete,  the  question- 
ing being  confined  to  those  employers  who  had  been  subpoenaed  to 
give  fuller  explanation  in  regard  to  strikes  than  was  contained  in 
the  strike  blank.  With  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  answers 
were  the  same.  Much  valuable  information  on  this  point  can  also 
be  found  on  pages  104-lOS. 

HsNBT  FcLDNEB,  of  Ncw  Tork,  a  furniture  manufacturer,  testified  as  fol 
lows: 

Q.  y^t  is  the  nationality  of  a  majority  of  your  workmen  ?    A.  Germans. 
Q.  When  you  say  they  are  in  a  majority,  do  you  mean  all  through  the  city  ? 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Have  you  any  native  bom  Americans  T    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  one. 
Do  you  have  any  apprentices  in  your  business  ?    A.  Only  got  two  boys. 
What  are  they  ?    A.  Both  Germans.  * 

Do  these  Germans,  as  a  general  thing,  all  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
old'country  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  are  really  good  mechanics  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

A  member  of  the  firm  of  Rohman  &  Hillman,  furniture  manufacturers,  of 
Brooklyn,  testified  as  foUows  : 

We  have  very  few  apprentices  in  our  trade,  as  it  takes  them  too  long  to  learn 
the  trade  if  they  want  to  be  skilled  mechanics. 

Q.  And  so  they  learn  one  branch  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

A  p&per  hanger  testified  as  follows  : 

Q.  Wh&c  would  you  say  as  to  the  nationality  of  a  majority  of  the  paper- 
hanger*  In  New  York  city  —  as  to  whether  they  are  Americans  or  foreigners,  or 
sons  of  foreigners  ?  A.  I  think  they  -ore  nearly  all  foreigners;  the  majority 
are. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  they  had  to  serve  an  apprenticeship 
in  the  old  country  and  came  here  skilled  in  their  trade  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  is  a  demand  for  skilled  labT)r?  A.  Yes,  sir;  you  cannot  get 
that  under  the  American  system;  in  our  trade  to-day,  we  have  no  apprentices 
nor  bosses. 

Q.  Where,  then,  are  paper-hangers  secured  ?    A.  Mostly  in  Philadelphia  and 


(I  Is  there  no  disposition  shown  on  the  part  of  American  boys  to  learn  the 
trade  ?  A.  My  impression  of  American  young  men  is  that  they  do  not  prefer 
trades  at  all,  but  that  they  prefer  to  be  gentlemen. 

Q.  Where  the  American  bojr  is  inclined  and  has  the  opportunity,  what  do  you 
say  as  to  his  ability  ?    A.  I  give  them  credit  for  being  very  apt. 

A  member  ol  the  firm  of  Warren,  Puller  &  Lang,  manufacturers  of  wall 
paper,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  How  many  special  divisions  are  there  in  your  trade  ?  A.  Two  general 
classes,  machine  work  and  hand  work;  both  of  these  have  separate  organiza- 
tions; then,  others  have  no  classification,  except  the  mechanic,  skilled  labor 
for  the  six-color,  eight-color  and  twelve-color  machines ;  some  men  work  at 
varnishing  and  gilding ;  once,  the  apprenticeship  question  came  up,  and  the 
^w,  according  to  the  trades  unions  is,  that  we  are  entitled  to  only  one  appren- 
tice for  five  machines;  we  have  in  our  shop  fourteen  printing  machines  and 
four  or  five  apprentices ;  we  instructed  our  foreman  that  if  they  would  supply 
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us  with  competent  workinji^men,  skilled  h 
we  would  engage  them;  the  apprentices 
the  men  are  away  from  their  machines  w( 
place,  and  that  was  what  they  objected  to. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  natioi 
them  are  Americans;  that  is,  they  are  borj 

Q.  What  as  to  their  parents?  A.  They 
our  hand  printers  speak  German. 

Q.  As  to  the  boys  you  have  there,  are 
there?    A.  No;  in  some  factories  they  are 

Q.  Do  you  find  many  American  boys  se 

Q.  Have  ^ou  ever  given  any  a^tentioi 
introducing  it  in  our  public  schools?  A. 
introduce  it  in  our  business,  and  has  tried 
tine. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  the  introductioi 
schools?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  i 
the  hand  printing  department,  and  paid  tl 

Q.     You  could  not  get  Americans?    A. 

A  vamisher  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Could  you  tell  me  in  regard  to  the  na 
your  trade  in  New  York  city?    A.  Most  o 

^.  What  you  call  the  best  workmen,  a 
divided  now  of  course;  the  best  mechanic 

Q.  They  are  not  American  born?    A.  1^ 

John  Dewhurst,  an  employing  plasten 
Q.  Do  you  employ  union  or  non-unioi] 

tinction. 
Q.  Do  you  pay  the  union  scale  of  wa^f 
Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  nation 

Most  foreign 
Q.  Are  there  many  apprentices?    A.  V 
Q.  Are  they,  as  a  general  thing,  the  soni 
Q.  And  while  they  are  native  bom,  thei 

sir. 

A  plasterer  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  How  many  apprentices  do  they  alk 

shop. 
Q.  How  long  do  they  have  to  serve?    A 
Q.  Is  there  any  regulated,  stipulated  prii 

the  guardian  and  employer;  a  man  is  supp 

he  is  entitled  to  an  apprentice,  and  the  apf 

takes  another  position. 
Q.  Do  they  regularly  indenture  them? 

men's  sons. 
Q.  What  about  the  nationahty  of  the  a 

near  all  foreigners. 
Q.  Very  few  Americans?    A.  Very  few 
Q.  Have  you  ever  thought  about  manua 

paid  any  attention  to  it. 

GsoBaB  Stonb,  plasterer,  testified  as  fol 
Q.   What  is  the  nationality  of  a  majo 

whether  they  are  American  or  foreign  born 

now  are  American  or  Scotch,  foreign  pare] 
Q.  What  would  you  say  about  the  trade 

Irish. 
Q.  Do  you  have  many  apprentices  in  thi 
Q.  Do  "you  have  boys  come  in  to  lea 

indentured. 
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Q  Do  you  find  the  sons  of  Americans  coming  to  learn  the  trade?  A.  No, 
sir;  not  as  a  general  thing;  still,  the  most  of  the  boys  that  I  have  now  are 
SODS  of  plasterers,  because  there  is  some  talk  about  the  plasterers  not  allowing 
any  body  else  to  go  at  the  trade. 

Thohas  J.  DuRH,  a  stonecutter,  testified  as  follows  : 

Q.  What  is  the  nationality  of  a  majori^  of  the  skilled  workmen  in  your  trade  ; 
are  they  bom  here,  or  foreigners  ?    A.  Americans. 

Q.  were  their  parents  foreign  bom  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  majority  of  their 
parents  are  Irish  ;  about  nine-tenths  of  our  mechanics  were  born  here  and  are 
Americans. 

Q.  Do  you  have  many  apprentices  in  your  trade  ?  A.  Ves,  sir ;  we  have 
aporentices  in  the  shop,  and  allow  six  apprentices  to  one  man. 

Q.  Are  the  majority  of  these  apprentices  the  children  of  foreign-bom  parents  7 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  majority  of  them  are  the  children  of  foreign  born  parents. 

Q.  Tliere  are  very  few  American  boys  learning  the  trade  ?  A.  Yes.  sir  ; 
quite  a  number,  but  the  majority  are  of  foreign  parents. 

A  stonecutter  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Do  you  have  many  apprentices  in  your  trade  T  A.  We  never  allow  an 
employer  more  than  four  to  a  shop,  and  they  serve  five  years  each ;  they  used 
to  have  five  and  seven  years,  but  we  cut  that  down. 

Q.  What  is  the  nationality  of  a  majority  of  the  workmen  in  jour  trade  in 
Brooklyn?    A.  Mostly  Irish. 

Native  bom  or  foreign— in  Ireland  ?  A.  Mostly  native. 
Do  you  find  many  American  boys  in  your  trade  ?  A.  No,  sir. 
They  are  made  up  of  foreign  bom,  or  of  foreign  parentage  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Do  you  know  anything*  about  the  manual  training  in  schools  ?  A.  No.  sir. 
Would  you  be  in  favor  of  making  manual  training  a  part  of  the  public 
school  sptem  of  this  State?  A.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  trades,  because  it  would  bring  a  cheap  class  of  labor  on  the  market. 

Q.  Do  you  til  ink  there  is  any  trouble  about  skilled  mechanics  getting  work  t 
A  No,  sir ;  they  are  always  in  demand. 

James  Mubtaxtoh,  a  dumb-waiter  manufacturer,  testified  as  follows  : 
Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  nationality  of  a  majority  of  the  employes  in 
that  trade  ?    A.  Irish,  Germans,  and  one  Englishman. 

J  No  Americans  ?    A.  No,  sir. 
Do  they  have  any  apprentices  in  that  trade  7    A.  Oh,  yes  ;  we  have  sis 
apprentices. 

0.  What  is  the  nationality  of  a  majority  of  the  apprentices  ?  A.  Americans 
and  Irish  parents. 

Q.  What  do  they  give  the  apprentices  the  first  year  ?  A.  Three  dollars  a 
week  for  the  first  year. 

Q.  Does  he  have  any  special  ntmiber  of  years  to  stay  there  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  it 
depends  upon  a  man*s  ability. 

Troicas  6aii«by,  a  plumber,  testified  as  follows : 

(IWh^t  would  you  say  as  to  the  nationality  of  a  majority  of  your  workmen  ? 
A.  PrincipaDy  Irish. 

Q.  Are  the  boys  who  come  there  as  apprentices  or  helpers,  American  boys  T 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Of  American  parents  ?  A.  TV  ell,  the  majority  of  them  have  Irish  parents, 
but  I  have  got  a  good  many  American  boys  of  American  parents. 

Q.  They  are  not  in  the  majority  though  ?  A,  No,  sir  ;  I  have  some  of  Ger* 
loan  parentage  and  some  of  Irish  parentage. 

A  brass  worker  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  nationality  of  a  majority  of  those  boys, 
whether  native  or  foreign  born  ?  A.  They  are  about  even  ;  the  journeymen 
have  quite  a  large  trade  in  the  chandelier  trade,  and  the  boys  are  brought  up 
to  learn  that  »  j  6       i 

[Aflaembly,  No.  27.]  9 
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Q.  Do  American  boys  make  just  as  good  mechanics  as  any  others  ?     A.  Tes, 
sir :   Just  as  good  as  any  others,  but  the  trouble  is  that  now,  when  we  take 
pprentice  in,  he  only  learns  one  branch  of  the  trade. 

painter  testified  as  follows  : 

What  would  you  say  as  to  the  nationality  of  a  majority  of  the  men  in 
trade,  as  to  whether  they  are  bom  here  or  in  foreign  countries  ?    A,  1 

:  the  general  run  are  Americanized,  but  the  sons  of  foreign  parents. 
What  about  the  apprentices,  are  they  the  sons  of  Americans  ?    A.  I  do 

ind  apprentices  in  the  trade ;  they  are  shop  boys,  and  are  hired  and  dis- 

^d  the  same  as  the  men  ;  it  simply  depends  on  their  ability  to  learn  our 

I  without  any  assistance. 

BTN  BiNDRiAN,  a  stonccuttcr,  testified  as  follows  : 

What  would  you  say  as  to  the  nationality  of  a  majority  of  your  work- 
?    A.  The  most  of  them  are  Irish  ;  I  have  one  (German  and  one  English- 

and  four  or  five  Irishmen. 

Have  you  any,  among  your  strictly  first-class  workmen,  Americans  ?  A. 
sir ;  the  best  man  is  American  born,  but  from  Irish  parents. 

Do  you  have  any  apprentices  at  all  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Do  you  have  any  boys  there  learning  the  trade  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  it  don't 
X)  have  any,  because  they  have  got  to  do  as  he  wants  them  to. 

SEPH  C.  Hacks,  manufacturer  of  satchels,  pocket-books  and  traveling  bags, 
led  as  follows : 

r  experience  is  this  :  A  skilled  mechanic  in  my  business  —  i  only  speak  in 
>wn  business— if  I  discharge  him  to-dav,  on  Monday  morning  at  eight 
tk,  he  has  employment ;  I  don't  care  whether  the  times  are  good  or  not : 
I  is  a  great  demand  for  skilled  mechanics  ;  in  case  the  times  are  dull,  if  I 
targe  that  man,  either  from  cause  or  no  more  work,  that  man  can  work  in 
shop;  my  book-keeper  is  a  good  fellow,  but  if  I  discharge  him,  he  will 

to  look  around  considerable  ;*  if  a  boy  goes  to  school  steady  for  six  years, 
enough  ;  all  a  boy  has  to  learn  is  readmg,  writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic ; 
>gy  and  psychological  studies  &re  all  nonsense,  although  I  think  drawing  is 
mdation  to  all  tr&es. 

What  would  you  say  as  to  the  nationality  of  a  majority  of  your  workmen  ? 
Lll  foreigners. 

Have  your  best  workmen  served  an  apprenticeship  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  on  the 
r  side. 

Are  they  mostly  Germans  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  we  have  an 
man. 

Do  you  think  they  make  any  better  mechanics  than  Americans  if  they  bad 
ichooling?  A.  I  think  the  American  boys  would  make  better  mechanics ; 
boys  in  the  old  country  have  to  Icam  every  branch  of  the  business ;  in 
country  a  man  just  learns  a  special  branch  of  the  business  and  follows  it 

silk  manufacturer  testified  as  follows: 

What  would  you  say  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  weavers?  A.  Swiss,  two 
Is. 

Do  you  find  any  Americans  in  your  business?    A.  Once  in  a  ffreat  while« 

Do  you  have  any  apprentices  come  in  to  learn  the  trade?    A.  Ko,  sir. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  the  fact  of  all  these  being  Swiss?  A.  Because 
learn  the  busmess  on  the  oth^r  side. 

silk  manufacturer  testified  as  follows: 

What  is  the  nationality  of  a  majority  of  your  workmen  in  the  silk  tradel 
rhe  majority  are  Swiss. 

Do  you  have  any  apprentices,  or  any  one  learning  the  trade?  A.  We  hav< 
3,  very  few ;  they  are  the  sons  of  those  people  mostly. 

Then  there  are  comparatively  few,  if  any,  American  boys  of  Americas 
nts,  learning  the  trade?  A.  Very  few;  I  have  met  very  few,  but  they  mak{ 
i  workmen  ;  the  American  boys  are  nicer  and  cleaner  and  smarter  bcnrs. 

Do  the  females,  on  an  average,  earn  as  much  as  the  men  in  your  trade?    A 
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Yes;  good  warpers  and  winders,  females,  will  make  from  one  dollar  to  one 
dolUr  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day,  according  to  their  experience. 

Q.  You  tliink  American  children  would  make  as  good  workmen  as  the  Swiss, 
if  they  had  the  opportunity?    A.  Yes,  sir;  just  as  good,  and  better  in  fact. 

Q.  But  these  people  object  to  th^ir  learning  the  trade?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
object  to  everything;  they  do  not  know  themselves  what  Ihev  want. 

Q.  Do  they  object  to  teaching  American  children  the  trade,  when  they  come 
in  there?    A.  Yes.  sir;  if  we  put  on  boys  or  females  on  the  looms. 

JoBBPH  TiOTH,  a  silk-ribbon  weaver,  testified  as  follows: 

I  have  been  on  juries  over  in  the  Court  of  Sessions,  and  noticed  that  out  of 
every  100  men  that  are  arrested  in  this  city  ninety-nme  of  them  are  young 
men  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  when  the  jury  retire  to  their  room,  we 
look  at  each  other  and  we  say,  "  What  is  going  to  become  of  our  young  boys?  " 
The  only  way  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief  is  to  teach  them  a  trade  ;  I  made 
the  first  American  weaver  in  New  York. 

Q.  Was  he  of  American  parents  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  came  from  Poughkeepsie  ; 
I  iiave  made  five  or  six  American  weavers;  one  of  these  boys  goes  every  night 
to  the  Peter  Ooopor  institute  and  learns  drawing,  etc. 

A  tailor  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  How  many  in  your  trade  are  there  in  the  city?  A.  About  8,000  that  are 
eniploved  in  shop  work. 

Q.  what  would  you  say  as  to  the  nationality  of  a  majority;,  whether  they  are 
Anierican  or  foreign  born?  A.  They  are  all  foreigners,  Russians,  Germans  and 
Anstrians. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  apprenticeship  system  in  your  trade?    A.  No,  sir. 

({.  Do  you  find  many  young  boys  learn  the  trade?  A.  Some  of  these  boss 
tailors  are  working  in  basement  houses,  and  those  have  about  half  a  dozen  grown 
children  at  it. 

Q.  Bnt  you  do  not  find  any  American  boys  coming  in  and  learning  the  trade? 
A  No,  sir;  not  at  all 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  testimony  of  the  secretary  of  the  Slate 
end  Tin  Roofers'  Union : 

Q.  Do  you  have  many  apprentices  or  boys,  learning  the  trade?  A.  Very  few 
apprentices;  but  the  great  trouble  in  our  trade  is,  a  young  man  will  come  as  a 
helper,  and  after  a  while  he  will  pick  it  up,  and  then  move  round  from  shop  to 
diop.  and  they  go  to  a  jobbing  shop  amd  pick  it  up  that  way  ;  we  are  over- 
crowded with  such. 

Are  they  what  you  call  skilled  workmen?    A.  No,  sir. 
Botches?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

For  tlie  reason  that  they  do  not  serve  an  apprenticeship?  A.  Yes,  su:. 
Do  you  find  many  American  boys  of  native  parents  that  are  learning  the 
trade?  A.  I  do  not  think  there  are  twenty  really^apprentices  or  really  boys 
taken  to  learn  the  trade  in  the  whole  city  of  New  York,  and  they  are  generally 
the  sons  of  tinsmiths  ;  the  boys  are  native  born,. but  I  think  frequently  of 
foreign  parentage. 

(J.  Wnat  are  we  going  to  do  without  our  boys  are  taught  the  trade?  A.  Run 
oat  0  f  journeymen  ;  the  only  way  is  to  educate  our  boys  to  some  trade  ;  I  am 
aa  Baglishman  and  had  to  serve  seven  years  at  my  business,  and  can  work 
every  branch  of  it. 

Albbbt  Wbbbr,  a  piano  manufacturer,  a  trade  in  which  a  large  number  of 
foreign^^  are  employed,  spoke  somewhat  disparagingly  of  the  chance  for 
apprentices  in  his  business.     He  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Do  you  "^have  any  apprentices  in  your  business  ?  A.  Very  few  ;  about  a 
^OKa  all  through  the  factory ;  I  have  the  boys  to  get  beer  for  the  men  at 
lunch  time. 

J  Are  they  indentured  ?    A.  No. 
What  18  about  the  average  time  that  a  boy  serves  at  that  trade  before  he 
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is  a  skilled  workman  ;  is  there  any  rule  ?  A.  No ;  a  good  deal  depends 
according  to  ttie  boy's  ability  and  also  in  regard  to  his  age. 

Q.  Whkt  is  the  nationality,  should  you  say,  as  to  the  majority  of  your  work- 
men ?    A.  Germans. 

Q.  Is  there  any  considerable  number  of  Americans  in  the  whole  of  the 
departments  ?  A.  Three  in  the  whole  factory  ;  a  great  many  Irishmen, 
Swedes  and  Norwegians.    It  is  largely  composed  of  foreigners. 

Q.  How  many  different  branches  are  there  in  that  business,  that  you  call 
distinct  branches  ?    A.  seven  or  eight 

<^.  Give  me  the  names,  please?  A.  There  is  case-makers;  key-makers; 
action  regulators ;  fine  regulators  and  tone  regulators. 

Q.  Are  these  different  branches  sometimes  subdivided  again  ?  A.  Tea,  sir. 
We  have  different  men  at  different  machines. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  these  men  have  served  an 
apprenticeship  at  this  business  in  the  old  country.  A.  Yes  they  are  all  good 
workmen  when  I  get  them. 

Q.  Have  they  served  an  apprenticeship  simply  in  odb  branch  or  the  whole 
business  ?  A.  the  majority,  simply  in  one  branch,  but  some  few  have  served 
the  whole  business,  and  in  that  case,  they  are  very  valuable  men  to  mc, 

Q.  What  are  the  average  lowest  wages  ?    A.  Eighteen  dollars  per  week. 

Q.  And  the  highest  ?    A.  Sixty  to  eighty  dollars  per  week. 

Q.  In  what  branch  is  it  they  get  the  highest  wages?  A.  The  tone  regular 
tors. 

Q.  And  the  lowest  ?    A.  The  case-makers  ;  boys  three  to  three  and  a  half. 

R  H.  Walters,  a  piano  manufacturer,  testified  as  follows  : 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  apprentices  in  your  business  ?    A.  No,  sir  ;  none  at  all. 

Q.  What  nationality  are  the  majority  of  your  employes  ?  A.  Germans  and 
Swiss ;  largely  Swiss. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  majority  were  bom  in  foreign  countries  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ana  probably  all  had  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  native  bom- Americans  among  your  employes?  A.  I  think 
1  have  about  —  I  really  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Are  they  among  what  you  call  your  skilled  help  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think 
one  or  two. 

But  a  large  majority  are  foreigners  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
j.  With  what  experience  you  have,  what  would  you  say  as  to  the  nationality 
of  all  the  men  employed  in  that  particular  industry  in  this  city  ?    A.  Largely 
Germans. 

Q.  Largely  foreigners  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  the  making  of  manual  training  part  of  the  public 
school  system  in  this  State  ?  A.  Decidedly ;  unquestionably ;  my  best 
mechanics  are  foreigners,  and  I  attribute  their  skill  in  manufacturing  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  more  under  training  on  the  other  side  than  over  here.  We 
ought  to  give  more  attention  to  the  matter  of  industrial  education. 

Q.  Win  Americans,  with  the  proper  training,  make  as  good  mechanics  as 
foreigners  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

A  member  of  the  firm  of  Styles  &  Cash,  printers,  testified  as  follows  : 
Do  you  have  any  apprentices  ?    A,  No,  sir. 

You  have  boys  to  help  you  ?    A.  Yes,  two  or  three  ,  we  do  not  like  4he 
system  of  apprentices. 

Q.  Do  you  have  much  trouble  in  keeping  them  ?  A.  Well,  no  sir  ;  in  fact 
our  boys  are  not  apprenticed ;  I  dislike  having  boys  around,  as  their  work  is 
not  good  ,  there  is  a  great  number  of  mechanics  who  are  quite  imperfect  in 
the  knowledge  of  their  trade,  which  is,  no  doubt,  caused  by  the  lack  of  appren- 
tices ;  I  have  had  very  little  experience  with  apprentices,  so  I  do  not  know 
their  nature,  but  we  generally  have  more  trouble  with  the  boys  than  with  the 
men  themselves. 

A  member  of  the  firm  of  H.  Wallach*s  Sons,  shirt  manufacturers,  testified  as 
follows  : 

,    Q  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  nationality  of  a  majority  of  your  cutters  ? 
A.  Germans. 
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Q.  They  are  foreigners  as  against  Americans  ?  A.  Oh,  yes  ;  largely  ;  all  of 
<rar  employes  right  through  the  city  are.  Out  of  the  city  more  Americans  ;  in 
ihe  city  the  foreign  element  are  greatly  in  the  majority. 

An  employing  mason  testified  as  follows  : 

Q.  ^hat  would  you  say  as  to  the  nationality  of  a  majority  of  your  workmen  ? 
A  Limerick. 

Q.  Are  there  any  apprentices  in  your  business  ?    A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  their  nationalitv  ?    A.  They  are  foreign  born. 

Q.  Have  you  any  considerable  number  of  American  boys  coming  to  learn  the 
trade  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  discriminate  between  union  and  non-union  men  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  it 
don't  make  a  particle  of  difference  to  us  as  long  as  they  do  their  work. 

A  mason,  an  employer,  testified  as  follows  : 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  nationality  of  a  majority  of  your  workmen  ? 
A  Irish. 

Q  Native  bom  or  foreign  ?    A.  Native  bom. 

Q.  Are  these  apprentices  really  American  boys  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Cannot  get 
American  boys  in  any  trade. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  serve  an  apprenticeship  ?    A.  Four  years. 

Q.  What  do  they  generally  get  the  first  year  ?  A.  I  do  not  attend  to  that 
part  of  it ;  I  do  not  attend  to  the  men  very  much. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  a  year  do  they  generally  get  employment  ?  A.  We 
ge&erally  carry  out  work  right  along,  but  not  with  the  same  force. 

A  harness  manufacturer  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  nationality  of  a  majority  of  your  skilled 
workmen  here  ?  A.  The  majority  of  them  are  foreigners:  Qermans;  we  have 
aboat  six  Irishmen  ;  we  have  got  some  American  born,  but  Qieir  parents  are* 
Germans. 

Do  you  have  any  apprentices  in  your  trade  ?    A.  Yes,  sir,  we  have. 

What  would  you  say  as  to  their  nationality  ?  A.  Generally  the  son  of  the 
foreman  who  is  working  ;  no  American  boys,  not  one  of  them  ;  we  have  |{0t 
an  apprentice  blank,  which  states  that  when  a  boss  wants  to«emp1oy  to  learn  him 
a  trade,  he  has  got  to  keep  him  for  two  vears  to  learn  him  the  trade,  and  he  has 
got  to  pay  him  wages,  probably  three  aollars  per  week  for  the  first  year,  and 
then  the  second  year  probably  raise  him  fifty  cents  or  twenty-five  cents  per  week, 
and  the  boy  has  got  t^  bind  himself  for  two  years  ;  the  boy  cannot  go  away 
▼ben  another  boss  says  he  will  give  him  a  little  more  wages. 

A  manufacturer  of  lamps  says  that  all  his  skilled  workmen  were  foreigners. 

JoHic  W.  MoRAN,  a  stonecutter,  testified  as  follows  : 

Q  What  would  yon  say  as  to  the  nationality  of  a  majority  of  the  men  that 
work  for  you  ?     A.*  Irish,  and  natives,  and  Germans. 

Q  Vou  do  not  find  what  we  call  through  and  through  Americans  ?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Do  you  have  any  apprentices  in  your  trade  ?    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  two. 
What  are  they  1    A.  Irish. 
Any  Americans  ?    A,  No,  sir. 
What  is  the  reason  ?    A.  Because  it  is  hard  work. 

Did  most  of  the  men  that  are  with  you  learn  the  trade  in  the  old  country  ? 
'Xo.  sir ;  they  learned  it  up  the  river  ;  as  soon  as  a  man  learns  his  trade  up 
the  river,  he  cannot  make  as  much  as  he  does  down  here,  and  so  they  come  down 
to  the  cl^. 

E  K.  WoRTHENGTON,  Brooklyn  : 

Q  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  nationality  of  a  majority  of  your  skilled 
workmen;  native  or  foreign-bora?  A.  Native  bom  can  keep  up  his  end;  I  have 
*een  as  good  mechanics  in  our  branch  of  business  turned  out  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  as  I  have  met  in  my  life. 

J  I  know,  but  what  do  you  think  the  majority  of  them  are  ?    A.  American. 
With  American  parents  ?    A.  Well,  no,  I  won't  say  that. 
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Effect  of  Unbestbictkd  Employment  op  Boys  and  Gibls  Upon 

LeOFTIMATB  Bu8IJ|E88. 

What,  in  the  printing  Wsiness,  is  called  the  "  farming  plan,"  owes 
its  existence  to  the  large  number  of  ^*  two-thirders  "  and  boys  par- 
tially instructed  in  the  business  who  work  for  half  price,  sometimes 
one-third  wages,  upon  weekly  newspapers  and  monthly  periodicals 
and  cheap  libraries.  This  practice,  it  is  contended,  injures  the  just 
and  fair  emoloyer,  because  it  kills  fair  and  legitimate  profit  These 
parties  possess  all  the  advantages  and  none  o{  the  responsibilities  of 
employers.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject written  by  an  able  trade  unionist : 

"  One  great  objection  to  this  plan  of  working  is  that  those  who  follow  it  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  half-tanght  boys  produced  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  often, 
to  add  to  their  profits,  take  uoys  and  teach  them  the  rudimentarjr  branches  of 
the  trade.  When  business  grows  dull,  even  the  young  men  are  discharged  and 
the  boys  retained i  Of  course,  the  example  thus  set  is  followed  by  others,  and, 
as  a  natural  result,  the  employer  of  cheap  labor  is  in  turn  underbid  and  loses  the 
work,  and  frequently  fails  altogether.  Capital  is  thus  rendered  unproductive 
and  insecure.  The  boys  are  then  turned  on  the  street,  because  the  partv  who 
scoured  the  work  has  some  of  his  own,  or  perhaps  he  will  obtain  boys  who  will 
work  for  less  money. 

**  Apprentice  labor  is  but  another  term  for  cheap  labor.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  the  latter  is  profitable  labor.  Avaricious  men,  grasping  at  the 
privileges  possessed  by  those  above  them,  have  converted  reasonable  profits  into 
indefensible  gains.  They  pull  down  the  building  over  their  own  heads.  To 
fight  what  is  called  the  'battle  of  trade,'  they  have  called  into  requisitions 
power  which  paralyzes  the  hand  that  wields  it.  The  man  without  capital  vainlj 
endeavors  to  run  a  race  with  a  man  of  moderate  possessions,  and  the  latter, 
dreading  the  encroachments,  trespasses  upon  the  property  of  the  larger  employer, 
who,  in  self-defense,  avails  himself  of  the  weapons  of  his  antagonists.  Tnus, 
by  means  of  boy  labor,  they  war  with  each  otner,  and  the  result  is  patent  to 
themselves  as  well  as  to  the  loumeymen,  that  whilst  the  interests  of  the  latter 
have  been  mercilessly  wasted  In  the  struj^le,  they  have  not.  individually  or  col- 
lectively, derived  an  iota  of  profit.  This  it  is  that  makes  cheap  labor  unprofit- 
able, for  as  it  depreciates  the  moneyed  value  of  skilled  labor,  so  it  diminidies, 
in  a  corresponding  way,  that  of  boy  or  unskilled  labor.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  employer  of  (say)  ten  boys  can  swell  his  profits  to  the  percentage 
allowed  by  these  youths.  The  competing  spirit  of  fmall  and  laree  emplovers 
will  render  such  a  contemplation  perfectly  impracticable.  >loney  thus  savea  (if 
it  can  be  called  saved),  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  book -seller  or  tradesmen, 
and  the  emplo\  ing  printer  has  to  endure  the  excitement  of  seeking  trade  without 
receiving  additional  compensation  for  his  extra  labors.  Let  this  inordinate 
desire  to  obtain  cheap  labor  be  viewed  as  it  may,  but  one  result  can  follow  its 
adoption,  viz.,  depreciation.  Cheapness  is  the  friend  of  the  unproductives— the 
spoliation  of  the  industrious  classes,  employer  and  employes,  khe  fund-holder, 
the  fixed  annuitant,  and  the  recipient  of  a  given  sum  yearly,  benefits  almost 
exclusively  by  this  system  of  increased  labor  for  a  decreased  amount  of  money. 
Competition  deprives  the  trader  of  his  share  and  throws  the  advantage  into  the 
laps  of  the  most  wealthy.  It  is  a  principle  of  exaction  without  remuneration. 
In  this  way  the  rich  become  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  Against  it  old  age 
shrinks;  the  vigor  of  youth  and  early  manhood  can  alone  satisf;^  the  demands 
of  this  cormorant  of  modem  times.  By  becoming  a  nation  notorious  for  cheap 
labor,  we  shall  also  become  famed  for  inequality  of  condition. 

"  It  must  be  assigned  to  one  of  two  things,  either  that  business  has  declined 
In  extent,  or  that  the  numbers  of  the  trade   have  been  disproportionately 
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aamented  when  conditioned  in  reference  to  the  mortality  of  its  members, 
and  the  withdrawals  from  the  labor  market.  If  we  were  to  say  that  printing 
has  declined,  we  should  meet  with  a  contradiction  from  every  int^ectual  mind, 
but  in  declaring  that  the  contrary  is  the  fact,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  the 
admission  that  it  has  reached  its  height  and  rests  stationary  {here.  Whenever 
we  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  increase  of  trade  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  addition  of  hands  to  perform  it  has  been 
so  widely  different,  that  for  every  dollar  spent  in  extra  printing,  three  boys  have 
been  introduced  to  earn  it,  we  strike  the  discordant  note.  In  a  few  years  these 
boys  become  journeymen.  The  increase  in  expenditures  is  not  then  a  living  for 
one  man,  but  there  are  three  to  share  it,  which  in  practical  working  means, 
vhile  two  may  receive  the  dollar,  the  other  one  must  depend  for  a  livelihooa 
upon  the  chanty  of  his  friends  or  the  assistance  of  his  fellow- workmen. 

"It  is,  then,  the  absence  of  a  system  of  limitation  as  respects  the  increase  of 
laborers  into  the  trade  that  we  have  all  to  complain  of. 

'*  Who  can  question  the  wron^  that  has  l>een  done  to  the  employers  ?  Yet, 
the  whole  plan  would  tumble  to  pieces,  like  a  house  of  cards,  if  its  chief  sup- 
port—boy labor  —  were  withdrawn.  Then,  notice  the  fraudulent  competition 
which  this  cheap  labor  has  forced  into  service.  It  is  not  inordinate,  but  reason- 
able and  just  profits  which  are  struck  down  by  tliis  all-powerful  agency.  Boy 
labor  is  the  life  and  soul  thereof.  Men  calculate  upon  the  percentage  to  be  so 
derived,  and  make  it  the  source  from  which  shall  spring  conflict  of  interests. 

"  Boy  labor  never  can  be  called  profitable  labor  when  considered  commercially. 
There  are  no  secret  ways  involv^  in  it  leading  to  fortune's  goal.  What  one 
man  does  another  will,  directly  he  finds  his  trade  suffering.  The  question  then 
is,  'Who  can  hold  on  the  longest  7*'  Men  may  try  to  conceal  the  truth  of  their 
position  in  the  world,  but  it  is  sure  to  out  ultimately.  And  further,  if  there  be 
those  who  will  defend  this  system  of  illimitation  of  apprentices,  be  assured  that 
it  is  rated  only  as  a  means  to  an  end  ;  that  end  being  their  own  advancement, 
irrespective  of  those  who  are  in  their  rear. 

"  But  there  can  be  no  real  or  lasting  progress  in  a  community  where  the  labor 
of  men  and  women  is  displaced  by  the  introduction  of  boys  and  girls.  The 
eut-throat  policy,  the  under-estimating,  the  unbusiness-like  way  of  conducting 
business,  the  desire  to  cheapen  production  by  the  employment  of  boys  and 
^iris,  can  have  but  one  result,  if  unchecked,  the  cutting  the  daily  wage  until 
It  will  be  but  sufficient  to  maintain  a  bare  existence." 

A  valued  correspondent,  the  secretary  of  a  union,  writes  : 

"One  of  the  largest  establishments  in  the  State  is  non-union,  and  it  is  impos* 
sible  for  a  union  man  to  get  any  information  regarding  it,  therefore,  the  num- 
ber of  apprentices  working  there  cannot  be  accurately  given,  nor  the  conditions 
under  which  they  work.  But  it  is  known  that  the  number  of  journeymen. 
30-called,  and  apprentices  are  about  equal.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about 
forty  men  employed  there,  and  about  the  same  number  of  apprentices.  The 
Mghcst  wages  paid  to  journeymen  is  fourteen  dollars  per  week,  and  the  lowest 
eight  dollars,  the  average  being  about  eleven  dollars.  The  lowest  rate  of  the 
union  in  the  same  city  is  fifteen  dollars.  This  establishment  does  a  great  deal  of 
▼ort  for  ihe  State,  Under  contract,  and  has  for  years  secured  these  valuable 
contracts  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  can,  by  paying  low  wages  and  producing 
inferior  work,  out-bid  fair  and  legitimate  employers  in  the  same  line  of  business. 
It  has  been,  aad  is,  a  menace  and  an  obstacle  to  good  work  and  good  workmeft'* 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS   OF  TRADES  UNIONS 
AND  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

A  series  of  blanks  were  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  labor 
organizations  in  the  mechanical  trades  of  this  State,  as  well  as  those 
of  this  and  other  countries.  The  responses  in  most  cases  were 
prompt,  althougR  the  actual  information  was  meagre.  This  w 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  but  little  legislation  affecting  appren- 
tices has  been  had  in  many  trades,  the  earlier  attempts  to  enforce 
it  having  proved  failures,  owing  to  an  adverse  public  sentiment. 
There  is,  however,  no  mistaking  the  general  feeling  of  the  trade 
unions  on  this  point,  as  they  express,  with  one  accord,  their  desire 
for  some  form  of  apprenticeship  which  will  not  only  limit  the 
number  but  elevate  the  standard  of  those  at  work  at  trades. 

The  rules  and  regulations  which  follow,  show  the  general  con- 
dition <)f  the  several  trades,  so  far  as  membership  depends  on  the 
fitness  of  an  individual  for  fulfilling  the  duties  or  enjoying  the 
privileges  incident  to  each  particular  trade. 

Bakers  —  New  Yobk  CriT. 
The  only  requirements  insisted  upon  by  the  bakers'  unions  of 
the  State  are  that  applicants  shall  be  seventeen  years  old  and  of 
honorable  character.  There  are  no  published  rules  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  young  men  or  boys  allotted  to  each  bakery.  It 
requires  a  majority  vote  to  elect  to  membership  in  the  union. 

Bhicklaters. 
In  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  in  one  or  two  other 
large  cities,  the  bricklayers  are  organized  separately.  Outside  of 
these  cities  it  is  customary  for  the  bricklayers  to  associate  them- 
selves with  stonemasons  and  plasterers.  In  fact,  in  many  cities  and 
tojvns  the  three  or  four  occupations  are  combined  in  one  person,  so 
that  the  amalgamation  is  rendered  necessary.  The  bricklayers,  as  a 
whole,  perhaps,  have  made  stronger  efforts  than  any  other  organi- 
zation to  compel  the  enforcement  of  the  law  affecting  apprentices. 
Where  this  has  failed,  they  have  endeavored  to  compel  its  enforce- 
ment by  niles  and  regulations  of  their  own.  Their  main  object  is 
to  make  the  apprentice  serve  his  time,  so  that  he  may  become  a 
practical  mechanic.    In  Brooklyn,  according  to  the  reports  of  tlie 
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unions,  no  apprentice  can  leave  his  employer  or  be  discharged 
without  the  consent  of  the  trade  organization.  A  bricklayer's  son 
can  work  under  instructions  without  being  indentured.  One  of 
the  New  York  unions  reports  that  the  rules  regarding  apprentices 
are  often  ignored,  it  being  nobody's  business  to  look  to  their 
enforcement.  Some  are  bound  to  unions,  some  to  employing 
masons,  and  some  to  their  fathers,  many  to  no  one,  simply  having 
paid  officers  of  the  union  for  a  card. 

Bbicelatbrs  —  National. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Bricklayers'  and  Masons'  Inter- 
national Union  have  been  adopted,  with  slight  modifications,  by 
the  unions  of  that  trade  which  are  connected  with  the  National 
organization.     They  provide  that : 

"  Each  subordinate  union  sball  have  power  to  regulate  its  apprentice  laws, 
subject  to  the  decision  of  the  executive  officer. 

'*  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  subordinate  unions  to  keep  a  correct  roll  of  all 
apprentices,  together  with  their  time  of  entering  upon  their  apprenticeship 
and  discharge  from  the  same. 

**  Should  any  employer  or  firm  suspend  or  give  up  business,  it  is  the  correct 
duty  of  a  subordinate  union  to  provide  a  place  for  any  apprentice  or  apprentices 
ttiat  may  be  thrown  out  of  employment  and  desire  to  finish  their  time,^nd  at 
the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeship  they  shaU  be  entitled  to  Joirneymen's 
wages  upon  joining  the  union. 

"Any  apprentice  leaving  hi^  employer  before  his  term  of  apprenticeship 
expires,  without  a  written  discharge  of  his  employer,  stating  causes,  etc.,  or  in 
the  event  of  the  death  of  his  employer,  or  as  before  provided,  shall  not  be  coun- 
tenanced by  any  union  working  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Union,  nor  shall  he  be  allowed  to  work  with  members  of  said  union.  Each  and 
every  apprentice  binding  himself  to  serve  a  stated  term  shall  be  required  to  fill 
luB  contract  with  his  employer  or  leave  the  business  entirely." 

LoNQ  Island  Crrr. 

No  employer  shall  have  any  privilege  of  the  apprentice  law  until  he  has  been 
two  years  or  more  in  business,  without  working  journeymen. 

No  boss  mason  will  be  allowed  more  than  two  apprentices,  whether  they  be 
indentured  or  bricklayers'  sons  working  on  a  protection  card. 

No  boy  shall  be  taken  as  an  apprentice  who  is  over  seventeen  years  of  affe. 

All  apprentices,  except  a  bricklayer's  son,  must  be  indentured,  and  all  must 
be  r^^istered  in  a  union  and  serve  a  term  of  not  less  than  four  years,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeship,  shall  present  their  indentures  and  a 
Batisfactory  notice  from  their  employer. 

No  bo68  will  be  allowed  to  transfer  his  indentured  apprentice  to  another  boss, 
nor  will  any  indentured  apprentice  be  allowed  to  leave  his  boss  without  the 
consent  of  the  union.  No  member  of  these  unions  will  be  allowed  to  work 
with  any  apprentice  who  violates  this  rule.  The  one  son  of  a  bricklayer  has 
the  privilege  of  working  with  any  employer  who  has  not  two  apprentices. 

COHOES. 

The  constitution  of  the  Cohoes  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers*  Union 
contains  a  provision  requiring  that  all  apprentices  shall  be  bound  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1871.  Besides  these  requirements  the  follow- 
ing rules  and  regulations  are  contained  in  the  article  relating  to  apprentices  : 
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All  apprentices  working  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  union,  shall  sign  their 
names  on  the  apprentice's  list,  giving  their  age,  employer's  name,  and  dale  of 
commencement,  and  each  one  must  serve  four  years  and  not  he  more  than 
seventeen  years  old  at  the  date  of  their  commencement. 

Any  apprentice  leaving  his  employer  or  employers,  before  h!^  term  of  appren- 
ticeship expires,  without  a  written  discharge  from  his  employer  or  employers, 
stating  the  causes,  etc.,  or  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  his  employer  or 
employers,  shall  not  be  countenanced  bv  any  union  working  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  National  Union,  nor  shall  be  aUowed  to  work  with  the  members  of 
said  union.  Each  and  every  apprentice  binding  himself  to  serve  a  stated  term, 
shall  be  required  to  fulfill  his  contract  with  his  employer  or  employers,  or  leave 
the  business  entirely. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  union  to  take  care  of,  and  instruct  in  the  art  of 
masonry,  and  find  employment  for  any  apprentice  or  apprentices  who  may 
be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  reason  of  the  death  of  said  apprentice  or 
apprentices*  employer  or  employers,  provided,  however,  that  said  apprentice  or 
apprentices  shall  have  been  properly  and  lawfully  indentured  to  said  employer 
or  employers,  according  to  the  rules  of  this  union  and  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Any  new  firm  or  contractor  starting  into  any  business  that  pertains  to  the 
mason's  trade,  and  conforms  to  the  requirements  exacted  by  this  union,  shall  be 
allowed  to  receive  apprentices,  and  if  there  shall  be  any  apprentices  within  the 
pale  of  this  local  union  who  shall  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  reason  of 
the  death  or  suspension  of  business  of  his  former  employer  or  employers  (as 
is  alluded  to  in  the  last  preceding  section  of  this  article),  such  apprentices  shall 
have  precedence  over  all  other  apprentices,  or  applicants  to  apprenticeship,  and 
shall,  upon  application  of  any  contractor  or  firm  to  this  union,  for  apprentices, 
be  bound  to  the  said  contractor  or  firm  that  makes  such  application,  and  shall 
serve  the  remainder  of  the  term  which  his  indentures  call  for. 

Apprentices  shall  not  be  transferable. 

Any  "apprentice  indentured  according  to  the  laws  of  this  union,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  wishing  to  become  a  member,  shall  be  entitled 
to  membership  upon  the  payment  of  five  dollars.  Should  any  apprentice  fail 
to  make  application  for  membership  for  a  period  of  more  than  one  month  after 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  apprenticeship,  ho  shall,  upon  no  consideration, 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  section,  but  become  subject  to  section  third  of 
article  third. 

No  person  or  firm  shall  have  an  apprentice  unless  his  work  will  employ  four 
journejrmen  on  an  average,  and  is  recognized  as  a  regular  contractor  or  firm  by 
this  union,  all  such  shall  be  allowed  one  apprentice,  and  can  take  a  second  w^hen 
the  first  is  in  his  last  year,  provided,  however,  that  the  union  may  so  decide. 

It  is  further  provided  that  all  applicants  for  membership  in  the  union  shall 
he  vouched  for  by  three  members  who  know  that  he  is  a  practical  mechanic 

KiNOSTON. 

All  desiring  to  learn  the  bricklaying  or  mason  trade  must  be  duly  indentured 
to  a  recoraizcd  boss  mason  for  four  years,  and  a  copy  of  said  indenture  to  be 
deposited  with  the  union  ;  they  are  also  required  to  register  their  names  with 
this  union,  which  they  can  do  by  paying  the  sum  of  per  year,  payable 

semi-annuallv  in  advance,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  this  union  to  protect  them  to 
the  extent  of  their  power,  and,  furthermore,  that  no  boss  be  allowed  more  than 
two  indentured  apprentices. 

Newbubo. 

All  indentured  apprentices  shall  deposit  a  copy  of  their  indentures  with  the 
union  and  are  required  to  register  their  names  with  the  union,  which  they  ^n 
do  by  paying  the  sum  of  eighty  cents,  payable  semi-annually  in  advance.  No 
apprentice  shall  be  taken  to  learn  the  bricklayers'  trade  who  is  overtwcDty 
years  of  age,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  journeymen  belonging  to  this  union  to 
protect  them  to  the  extent  of  their  power. 
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Ambtekdak. 

An  apprentices  working  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  union,  shall  sigA  their 
name  on  the  apprentices*  list,  giving  ttieiF  age,  employer's  name,  and  date  of 
commeceement,  and  each  one  must  serve  four  years  and  not  be  more  than 
seventeen  years  old  at  the  date  of  their  commencement. 

Any  apprentice  leaving  his  emplover  or  employers  before  his  term  of  appren- 
ticeship expires,  without  a  written  discharge  from  lUs  employer  or  employers, 
stating  the  causes,  etc.,  or  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  his  employer  or 
employers,  shall  not  be  countenanced  bv  any  union  working  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  National  Union,  nor  shall  be  allowed  to  work  with  the  members  of 
said  union.  Each  and  very  apprentice  binding  himself  to  serve  a  stated  term 
shall  be  requb-ed  to  fulfill  his  contract  wHh  his  employer  or  employers,  or  leave 
the  business  entirelv. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  union  to  take  care  of,  and  instruct  in  the  art  of 
masonry,  and  find  employment  for  any  apprentice  or  apprentices  who  may  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  reason  of  the  death  of  said  apprentice  or  appren- 
tices* employer  or  employers,  providing,  'however,  that  said  apprentice  or 
apprentices  shall  have  been  properly  and  lawfully  indentured  to  said  employer 
or  employers,  according  to  the  rules  of  this  union  and  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Any  new  firm  or  contractor  starting  into  any  business  that  pertains  to  the 
mason's  trade,  and  conforms  to  the  requirements  exacted  by  this  union,  shall  be 
allowed  to  receive  apprentices,  and  if  there  be  any  apprentices  within  the  pale 
of  this  local  union,  who  shall  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  reason  of  the 
death  or  suspension  of  business  of  his  former  employer  or  employers  (as  is 
aBndod  to  in  the  last  preceding  section  of  this  article),  such  apprentices  shtJl 
have  precedence  over  all  other  apprentices  or  applicants  to  apprenticeship,  and 
shall,  upon  the  application  of  any  contractor  or  firm  to  this  union  for  appren 
tices  bo  bound  to  the  said  contractor  or  firm  that  makes  such  application,  and 
shall  serve  the  remainder  of  the  term  which  his  indentures  call  for. 

Apprentices  shall  not  be  transferable. 

Any  apprentice  indentured  according  to  the  laws  of  this  union,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  wishing  to  become  a  member,  shall  be  entitled 
to  membership  upon  the  payment  of  five  dollars.  Should  any  apprentice  fail 
to  make  application  for  membership  for  a  period  of  more  than  one  month  after 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  apprenticeship,  he  shall,  upon  no  consideration, 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  thi»  section,  but  become  subject  to  section  third  of 
article  third. 

Staten  Island. 

A  provision  of  the  constitution  of  this  local  union  imposes  a 
ten  dollar  fine  or  expulsion,  as  the  union  may  decide,  upon  any 
member  ivho  vouches  for  an  applicant  for  membership,  knowing 
the  latter  not  to  be  a  practical  bricklayer. 

The  limit  of  age  when  boys  can  be  apprenticed  is  put  at  seven- 
teen, and  he  is  required  to  be  duly  indentured,  a  copy  of  the  inden- 
tm«8  to  be  deposited  with  the  union.     Employers  are  allotted  but 

two  apprentices 

Buffalo. 

The  provisions  contained  in   the   United   Order  of   American 

Bricklayers  and  Stone  Masons  of  Buffalo,  are  as  follows : 

No  master  mason  shall  be  allowed  more  than  three  apprentices  at  one  time. 
All  apprentices  must  serve  at  least  three  years. 

When  a  master  mason  agrees  to  take  an  apprentice,  said  master  mason  and 
apprentice  mnst  sign  indentures  for  the  same,  and  send  the  name  of  the  appren- 
tice and  the  date  df  his  Indenture  to  this  union. 
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.ster  mason  shall  be  allowed  to  transfer  his  apprentice  to  another  master 
ind  no  apprentice  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  his  employer  without  the 
)f  this  union. 

Srentices  after  serving  their  time  of  indenture  and  applying  for  a  full 
lip,  must  bring  indentures  with  them,  to  show  that  they  have  served 
apprenticeship. 

.ster  masons  shall  be  allowed  to  take  one  man  under  instruction  for  not 
n  one  year,  provided  thty  have  not  the  given  number  of  apprentices. 

Syracuse. 

requirements  are  similar  to  those  which  obtain  in  other  cities 
State,  with  the  exception  that  a  section  of  the  constitution 
s   "that  no  boss  be  allowed  more  than   one  indentured 

ice.'' 

Brushmakers  —  New  York. 

of  the  conditions  of  membership  in  the  union  of  this  trade 
the  applicant  shall  have  served  an  apprenticeship ;  the  term 
'ears.     But  any  brushmaker  so  admitted,  shall  be  allowed  to 

any  branch  or  branches  of  the  trade,  providing  he  receives 
J,  Drawing  is  not  considered  a  branch.  Any  employer 
ing  from  one  to  four  journeymen  regularly,  shall  be  entitled 
ipprentice ;  if  from  four  to  ten,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  two, 
'  every  additional  ten  journeymen  one  apprentice  more, 
tices  who  are  serving  their  last  year  are  admitted  to  the 
ree  of  all  dues,  provided  they  make  application  six  months 
their  time  expires.  The  union  does  not  recognize  in  any 
laway  apprentices.  There  are  not  many  boys  apprenticed 
usiness. 

Carpenters  —  New  York. 
J  are  shops  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  where  one  <>r  two 
nen  are  learning  the  trade,  but  the  apprentices  are  entirely 
he  supervision  of  the  employer.     The  union,  up   to   the 

time,  has  taken  no  action.  In  the  small  towns  and  cities 
itate,  the  only  rule  regarding  the  admission  of  members  is  a 
one  that  the  applicants  shall  have  worked  at  least  one  or 
,rs  at  the  trade.  Committees  are  appointed  to  examine 
mdidate.  Apprentices  do  not  come  as  such, 
•eports  from  Oneonta  state  that  boys  and  young  men  get 
ty  cents  to  one  dollar  a  day,  according  to  their  ability  for 
t  six  months — a  season  at  the  carpenters'  trade.  At  the 
ng  of  the  second  season  they  start  out  as  so-called  carpenters, 
g,  perhaps,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  and  one  dollar 
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and  fifty  cents,  and  sometimes  oae  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents,  if 
there  is  an  unusually  brisk  trade.  To  these  facts  are  attributed  the 
large  number  of  incompetent  workmen.  There  are  but  few  rules 
or  customs  governing  boys  learning  the  trade.  They  are  permitted 
to  work  at  all  branches,  but  do  not  spend  enough  time  at  each  one. 
The  secretary  of  the  Carpenters'  Union  of  Rochester  writes 
regarding  the  apprenticeship  law : 

"I  have  made  inquiries,  and  fail  to  hear  of  a  single  instance  of  an  indentured 
apprentice.  The  law  is  a  dead  letter  in  our  trade.  There  is  scarcely  the  appear- 
ance of  an  apprenticeship.  A  boj  is  set  to  work  as  a  helper,  kept  to  work  as 
long  as  it  is  considered  profitable,  then  laid  off,  to  find  a  similar  situation  with 
some  other  builder,  and  so  on,  until  he  has  learned  enough  of  the  trade,  or  some 
parts  of  it,  to  call  himself  a  journeyman.  As  to  this  union,  our  constitution 
requires  that  the  appUcant  shall  be  of  sound  health  and  able  to  command  the 
a?erage  rate  of  wages." 

Tlie  Carpenters'  Union  of  Syracuse  reports,  through  its  secretary, 
that  there  are  no  apprentices  m  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  adding 
that  it  is  the  unanimously  expressed  opinion  of  the  union  that  the 
absence  of  an  enforced  apprentice  system  is  the  most  serious  draw- 
back to  the  success  of  the  skilled  workman,  as  he  is  often  obliged 
to  compete  with  those  who,  having  learned,  perhaps,  one  thing  (and 
that  not  well),  are  willing  to  work  for  what  they  can  get.  This 
latter  class  has  to  depend  on  some  man  who  has  learned  the  trade 
for  instruction  as  to  how  to  do  their  work. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  Shipbuilders'  Union  of  New  York 

city  and  vicinity  writes : 

In  consequence  of  the  very  great  decline  in  the  shipping  interests  of  our 
coontrv,  the  many  occupations  connected  therewith  are  but  the  mere  skeletons 
of  what  they  once  Were.     In  fact,  1  can  scarcely  realize  that  I  am  in  the  same 


city,  and  at  the  same  occupation  in  which  I  served  my  apprenticeship  more  than 

tid  p 
com: 
ent  on  this  great  change,  I  feaT*  the  information  that  our  committee  may  be 


thirt^.fiTe  years  ago,  then  one  of  the  most  important  and  prosperous  occupations 
in  New  York  city,  that  of  building  and  repairing  our  commercial  marine.     Con- 

I  information  that  our  committee  n 


able  to  impart  will  be  but  meagre,  but  we  will  do  the  best  possible. 

United  Obdeb  of  American  Cabpentrbs  and  Joinebs. 
Every  person  admitted  to  membership  in  this  society  must  be  a 
journeyman  carpenter  or  joiner,  of  sound  mind,  and  not  afflicted 
with  or  subject  to  any  complaint  or  disease  likely  to  endanger  life 
or  incapacitate  him  from  following  his  trade,  and  be  of  good  moral 
character,  and  not  exceeding  fifty  years  of  age.  Candidates  over 
fifty  years  of  age  may  be  received  and  initiated  by  paying  initiation 
fee.  They  shall  be  exempt  from  paying  dues,  and  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  financial  benefits. 
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Ahaloascated  Society  of  Cabpentbbs  and  Joiners. 
This  is  an  English  society,  with  headquarters  in  Manchester, 
England,  and  although  there  are  several  nationalities  in  thQ  parent 
organization,  the  American  branches  are  composed  mainly  of 
Englishmen.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  organizations  of  the  kind 
in  the  world,  containing  many  admirable  features  in  the  way  of 
benefits — tool  insurance,  out-of-work,  sick,  superannuation,  funeral 
and  others — ^and  as  its  rules  in  regard  to  apprenticeship  have  had 
the  benefit  of  a  long  experience,  they  are  presented  in  their  latest 
form.     The  qualifications  of  candidates  for  membership  are : 

They  must  be  in  good  health,  have  worked  at  the  trade  five  years,  be  good 
workmen,  of  steady  habits  and  good  moral  character,  and  not  less  than  twenty 
or  more  than  forty-flve  years  of  age.  They  shall  not,  at  the  time  of  their 
admission,  belong  to,  or,  if  admitted,  afterwards  enter,  any  other  trade  society. 
Apprentices  in  the  last  year  of  their  engagement  may  be  admitted,  if  they  are  m 
every  respect  eligible  in  confonnity  with  the  conditions«hcrein  specified. 

No  person  who  has  been  excludcKl  from  this  society  shall  be  allowed  to  re-enter 
until  particular  inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  whether  he  ever  defrauded  this 
society,  or  any  of  its  members,  in  relation  to  society  matters,  or  acted  in  any 
way  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  ;  and  in  the  event  of  any  such  matter 
being  proved  a^inst  him,  he  shall  make  restitution,  or  give  satisfaction,  to  the 
parties  he  has  injured  before  he  can  be  readmitted  ;  inquiry  shall  also  be  made 
as  to  whether  he  ever  applied  to  any  other  branch  for* admission,  and  if  so,  what 
branch.  If  the  inquiry  be  neglected,  and  the  person  be  allowed  to  enter  without 
having  made  restitution,  or  given  satisfaction,  he  shall  be  excluded,  and  the 
amount  he  has  paid  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  society. 

No  person  shall  be  admitted  who  has  acted  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
trade,  or  been  excluded  from  any  other  society  for  misconduct,  until  sach  resti- 
tution be  made,  or  satisfaction  given,  to  the  injured  parties  as  may  bo  onlered  by 
the  E.  C.  or  D.  C,  or  by  the  branch  which  he  is  desirous  of  entering. 

Members  proposing  and  seconding  any  person  shall  do  so  verbally,  and  on  the 
night  of  admission  attend  to  give  all  necessary  information  re^rding  his  char- 
acter, etc. ;  failing  to  attend,  unless  a  reasonable  excuse  be  given,  to  be  fined 
thirty-five  cents  The  proposer  and  seconder  shall  have  been  members  of  this 
society  six  months.  Members  knowingly  proposing  and  seconding  persons  for 
admission  contrary  to  these  rules  shall  be  fined  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Any 
member  present  knowing  anything  against  such  candidate's  character,  and  not 
openly  stating  it  to  the  meeting,  s&ll  be  subject  to  the  same  fine. 

Candidates  Shall  be  present  when  proposed  and  seconded,  on  a  regular  meeting 
night ;  they  shall  pay  two  shillings  and  sixpence  proposition  money  in  European, 
one  dollar  in  United  States,  sixty-two  cents  in  Canadian,  and  five  shillings  in 
Australasian  branches,  also  nine  cents  for  a  cofw  of  the  rules,  and  they  shall 
sign  the  proposition  form  book.  A  fortnight  shall  elapse  before  the  candidate 
proposed  is  admitted,  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries.  If  a  candidate  fails 
to  apply  for  admission  on  the  following,  or  any  regular  meeting  night  within 
three  months  from  the  date  of  his  proposition,  he  shall  forfeit  what  he  has  i>aid, 
unless  a  satisfactory  reason  be  given  the  branch. 

Candidates,  on  the  night  they  apply  for  admission,  shall  satisfactorily  answer 
all  questions  put  by  the  B.  P.,  give  their  concurrence  to  the  rules,  and  furnish 
such  evidence  of  their  eligibility  as  the  branch  may  require.  Their  election 
shall  b3  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present.  If  rejected,  all  moneys 
paid  by  them  shall  be  returned  ;  but,  if  elected,  they  shall  pay  one  dollar,  and! 
be  allowed  fourteen  weeks  from  the  time  of  their  admission  to  pay  the  renukinder 
of  their  entrance  Uioney  ;  failing  to  do  so,  they  shall  be  excluded.  They  must 
also  sign  the  entrance  book  on  the  niffht  of  admission,  and  be  twelve  months  in 
the  society  before  they  are  free  to  all  benefits. 
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Any  person  who  may  make  a  false  declaration  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
idmissioQ  into  this  society,  shall  be  subject  to  exclusion,  and  shall  forfeit  all 
moneys  that  he  may  have  paid  into  its  funds. 

Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

This  organization  has  many  branches  throughout  the  State  and 

lias  grown  very  rapidly  since  its  organization  in  1881.    There  are 

but  few  rules  relating  to  apprentices.     The  information  furnished 

the  Bureau  can  be  found  in  the  table  made  np  of  answers  to  form 

The  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  No. 
125,  say : 

We  have  found  it  pretty  hard  to  answer  the  questions  asked  of  us  or  any  in 
"form  G.  1880/'  there  being  no  such  law  known  here  as  the  apprentice  law. 
There  must  be  a  State  law  in  regard  to  carpenters'  apprentices,  but  it  is  not 
regarded  in  Utica  to  our  knowledge.  We  would,  therefore,  simply  suggest  that 
we  would  like  to  have  such  a  law,  and,  furthermore,  have  it  strictly  enforced. 

We  would  like  to  have  any  carpenter  employing  men  not  to  have  more  than 
one  apprentice  to  every  five  men  under  steaay  employment,  said  apprentice  to 
be  bonded  to  three  years  and  not  more  than  five  years'  service,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  should  be  given  a  union  certificate,  stating  that  he  had  worked 
thedven  time  and  also  stating  whether  he  was  a  mechanic  or  a  '*  botch." 

When  the  apprentice  had  served  the  term  of  two  years,  the  union  to  set  aside 
ooe  night  in  each  month  for  instructing  or  answering  questions  in  0[>en  meeting, 
for  their  benefit.  Should  an  apprentice  find  fault  or  his  boss  misuse  him,  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  union  to  look  into  the  matter  and  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  two,  with  the  presiding  officer,  to  see  that  the  apprentice  has  just  and 
fair  dealing,  and  if  then  not  Justified,  to  endeavor  to  trade  with  another  shop — 
the  apprentice  willing 

An  apprentice  having  served  three  or  five  years,  as  contract  called  for,  to  be 
taken  by  the  union  at  half  the  initiation  fee. 

Any  man  having  a  boy  over  the  age  of  fifteen  yeavs,  wanting  to  learn  a  trade, 
must  apply  to  the  union  nearest  his  place  of  residence  and  the  boss  carpenter 
must  apply  to  the  union  for  a  boy. 

An  apprentice  Is  not  to  work  more  hours  than  a  journeyman. 

Carpenters — Knights  of  Labor. 
The  conditions  of  membership  in  the  carpenters'  branches  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  are  similar  to  those  which  prevail  in  the  order 
itself,  and  there  are  no  rules  in  regard  to  apprentices  in  the  reports 
famished  the  Bureau. 

Ship  Carpenters  —  Buffalo. 
The  only  rules  regarding  the  admission  of  members  in  the  Ship 
Carpenters  and  Calkers'  Beneficial  Society,  of  Buffalo,  are  contained 
in  the  following  extracts : 

A  candidate  for  membership  must  be  a  man  of  good  character,  not  less  than 
twen^-one  years  of  age»  ana  no  more  than  fifty  years  of  age  ;  he  must  be 
free  from  all  constitutional  and  chronic  diseases,  and  be  recommended  by  at 
least  two  members  of  good  standing  in  the  society,  who  shall  certify  as  to  his 
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character,  age  and  profession.  No  man  can  become  a  member  of  this  society 
but  a  practical  ship  carpenter  or  caliper,  and  must  have  served  three  years 
apprenticeship ;  lie  must  strictly  observe  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
by-laws  for  the  admission  of  members. 

Cabpet  Workers  —  New,  York. 

The  reports  from  the  organizations  of  this  trade  show  that  there 
are  no  apprentices,  as  such,  in  it.  Some  of  the  organizations  are 
composed  entirely  of  women  and  girls.  Boys  and  girls  do  the 
light  work.  Where  vacancies  exist  or  new  operatives  are  wanted, 
the  positions  are  filled  from  the  ranks  of  the  learners.  The  most 
capable  of  running  a  machine  or  loom  are  advanced  to  positions, 
there  being  no  limitations  as  to  time. 

Coopers  —  New  York. 
The  report  of  the  coopers'  organization,  Knights  of  Labor  Assem- 
bly, is  as  follows : 

**  We  have  no  laws  or  rules  governing  apprentices  in  our  trade,  but  we  favor 
a  good  State  law  to  this  effect.  We  favor  a  law  that  will  not  allow  a  bov  to 
work  at  any  part  of  the  trade  without  he  is  apprenticed  and  bound  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  State  law,  and  then  only  in  such  shops  as  the  boy  can 
learn  to  make  the  whole  barrel  by  hand.  That  is,  we  object  to  boys  working  at 
the  trade  or  bound  as  apprentices  in  shops  where  they  finish  or  work  after  a 
machine.  We  do  not  object  to  them  being  apprenticed  in  shops  where  the  slock 
is  dressed  by  machinery." 

The  rules  governing  apprentices  at  the  coopers'  trade  in  Rochester 
are  few.  They  simply  provide  that  the  boy  shall  be  fourteen  years 
of  age.  The  members  of  the  union  are  not  permitted  to  place 
their  sons  in  their  shops  until  they  have  reached  that  age.  Young 
men  must  satisfy  the  union  of  their  competency  before  they  can 
claim  protection  from  it,  or  demand  the  wages  and  privileges  of  a 
journeymen. 

CiGARMAKERS. 

The  union  rules  and  regulations  which  surround  the  admission  of 
boys  and  girls  to  the  cigarmaking  trade  are  made,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  the  International  organization  of  that  trade,  provisions 
being  made,  however,  for  differences  in  the  industry  which  may 
exist  by  reason  of  local  influences.  In  all  cases,  however,  the 
adoption  of  the  rules  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  International 
officers.  The  following  are  abstracts  from  the  laws  of  the  inter-  j 
national  body : 


All  persons  engaged  in  the  cigar  Industry  shall  be  eligible  to  membership. 
The  acceptance  oi  rollers  and  filter-breakers  as  members  snail  be  optional  with 
local  unions,  except  in  places  where  the  system  has  been  ahready  introduced. 
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Packere,  leaf  selectors  or  strippers,  may  be  either  accepted  or  rejected,  at  the 
option  of  the  local  anions. 

Ail  persons  learning  cigarmakin^,  must  serve  at  least  three  years/  Proofs  of 
same  must  be  attested  by  officers  of  local  unions,  under  whose  jurisdiction  said 
apprentices  shall  have  served  the  whole  or  part  of  his  or  her  time. 

m  case  said  apprentice  shall  quit  or  be  discharged  from  a  shop,  the  union 
shall  give  him  a  card  or  certificate,  with  the  seal  of  the  union  attached,  lowing 
the  time  said  apprentice  shall  have  served  under  their  jurisdiction. 

Local  anions  shall  have  power  to  stipulate  the  number  of  apprentices  under 
their  respective  jurisdictions.  . 

All  local  unions  adopting  apprentice  laws  shall  be  required  to  file  a  copy  of 
SQch  law  with  the  International  president. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  laws  of  the  Cigarmakers'  Pro- 
gressive Union,  governing  apprentices.  This  latter  body  was 
merged  into  the  older  organization  daring  the  past  year. 

Every  person  having  reached  sixteen  years  of  age,  working  at  the  manufac- 
tore  of  cigars,  and  recognizing  this  constitution,  is  entitled  to  membership  in 
this  onion.     Employers  and  foremen  are  excluded. 

Newly  immigrated  cigarmakers  who,  within  four  weeks  after  their  arrival  in 
this  country  apply  for  admission,  shall,  if  they  can  prove  that  they  belonged  up 
to  their  departure  to  a  cigarmakers*  organization  in  the  old  country,  be  admitted 
without  initiation  fee.  as  members  entitled  to  strike  benefits  But  in  all  other 
matters  they  shall  be  considered  the  same  as  new  members. 

Tlie  avaricionsness  of  enjployers,  in   many  places,  often  leads 

them  to  keep  apprentices  at  what  is  termed  "  mold  work,"  a  cheap 

work,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  nets  them  more.     They  are 

eejdom  put  on  hand  work.    The  employer  is  supposed  to  teach  them 

the  trade,  but  the  reports  show  that  they  shamefully  neglect  this 

duty,  and  unless  the  boy  meets  with  favor  from  the  journeymen, 

he  is  likely  to  grow  up  a  poor  workman.     As  a  rule,  the  union  does 

not  interfere  in  any  way  between  the  apprentice  and  the  employer, 

only  insisting  upon  the  boy  serving  the  allotted   time,  which  is 

three  years.     One  report,  however,  states  that  several  of  the  unions 

once  reduced  the  time  to  two  years,  but  they  were  unable  to  enforce 

even  that  very  liberal  rule.     Where  the  boy  leaves  an  employer  and 

works  under  instruction  for  low  wages,  if  the  union  has  jurisdiction 

and  is  strong  enough  to  enforce  its  rules,  it  generally  compels  the 

hov  to  make  up  for  the  time  thus  lost,  and  he  will  have  to  work  for 

less  wages  under  instructions  until  his  time  expires.     These  boys 

are  termed  "  runaway  cubs."   One  of  the  cigarmakers'  unions  reports 

lat  a  member  is  expelled  from  the  union  if  he  attempts  to  make  a 

isiness  of  instructing  boys  or  men  in  the  making  and  packing  of 

^rs.    It  is  said  to  be  the  custom  of  several  manufacturers  in  New 

ork  city  to  hire  young  men  at  low  rates  of  wages  and  teach  them 

t>w  to  make  the  common  cigars.     These  inexperienced  workers  are 

[Aasembly,  No.27.]  10 
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work  mnst  be  perfonned,  and  if  not  done  in  New  York  it  will  be 
done  elsewhere,  it  objects  to  what  it  terms  recklessly  over-flooding 
the  trade  without  cause.  It  was  also  stated  in  the  report  of  this 
organization,  that  there  is  a  good  demand  for  first-class  men  which 
lannot  bo  supplied. 

Clothing  Cutiers  —  Brooklyn. 

The  constitution  of  the  Brooklyn  union  contains  a  clause  to  the 
effect  that  "  no  apprentices  are  allowed  in  the  trade  for  the  year 
1886,  as  the  supply  is  fully  equal  to  the  demand." 

The  rulea^and  regulations  also  contain  provisions  against  over- 
time, that  is,  work  performed  at  any  shop  or  store  after  quitting 
work  in  the  regular  shop. 

It  is  said  to  require  l>etween  four  and  six  years  to  make  a  good 
cutter,  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  become  one  unless  the 
person  has  first  been  a  practical  tailor. 

The  clothing  cutters  (knife),  of  New  York,  have  resolved  that 
hereafter  all  boys  at  that  trade  must  be  legally  indentured  to  their 
employers  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  that  the  indentures  must 
accompany  their  application  for  membership  as  apprentices. 

Druo  Clerks. 

A  letter  from  an  oflicial  in  the  Retail  Drug  Clerks'  Association, 

says: 

"  Our  organization  having  just  been  started,  we  cannot,  as  yet,  give  any 
particulars  on  the  subject,  but  we  wiU  state  that  for  the  present  our  main  object 
ts  the  shortening  of  working  hours,  as  we  are  working  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
iwors  daily,  at  starvation  wages,  leading  an  existence  unworthy  of  a  human 
E^ing,  and  much  less  of  a  learned,  scientific  and  professional  man/' 

Eleotrioal  and  Mathematioal  Instrument  Makers. 

The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  the  report  of  the 

Knights  of  Labor  organization  of  this  trade :  . 

"  Mathematical  instrument  making  is  a  trade  which  requires  a  certain  degree 
^inteUigence  and  scientific  fcnowl^ge  ;  the  more  the  better.  It  is  necessary, 
»o.  to  be  a  good  draughtsman  and  to  be  able  to  work  by  drawings  and  sketches, 
rbfi  worker  receives  the  necessary  information  when  work  is  taken  out,  but  it 
as  to  be  applied  experimentally.  One  of  the  largest  establishments  in  New 
wsey  employs  forty  to  seventy  instrument  makers.  Twenty  per  cent  are  boys 
f  yoong  men,  who  receive  from  seven  to  eight  dollars  per  week.  In  the  trade 
WeraUy,  men  are  hired  and  discharged  every  day  for  pretended  good  reasons, 
«t  It  IS  only  to  get  the  best  men  for  the  least  money.  Employers  get  a  few 
Rtjclass  mechanics  to  whom  they  pay  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  dollars  per 
reek  an  the  year  around.  They  pav  the  rest  from  six  to  fifteen  dollars  a  week, 
attbey  will  discharge  a  fifteen  dollar  man  when  they  find  they  can  get  men  to 
^rk  for  less  money-     One  shop  is  spoken  of  as  being  the  best  in  the  trade. 
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The  workmen  are  well  treated  and  are  paid  good  wages.    The  appro 
graduated  from  this  establidhment  are  classed  among  the  best  mechanics  i 
trade.     The  proprietor  personally  teaches  the  apprentices  how  to  work. 
of  the  best  scientific  work  is  done  there,  but  notwithstanding  this  fact,  scie 
instruments  are  imported  from  Europe,  owing  to  their  cheapness." 

EMBHOIDBRBRfi NeW  YoRK. 
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mation  famished  tlie  Bureau  on  this  point  by  the  organization  of 
the  trade,  can  be  found  in  the  table  made  up  of  answers  to 
form"G." 

Gold-Beateks'  Union. 

Rule  No.  11.  No  member  allowed  to  take  an  apprentice  without 
permission  of  a  two-thirds'  vote. 

Rule  12.  N"o  journeyman  or  foreman  to  take  a  boy  who  has  been 
taught  any  branch  of  gold-beating,  unless  by  permission. 

Glass  Workers  (Window)  —  New  York. 
Application  is  voted  on   by  ex-officers.     The  master- workman 
instmcts.     The  initiation  fee  for  apprentices  is  twenty  dollars,  and 
for  journeymen  twenty  dollars.     An  employer  is  not  allowed  to 
take  apprentices. 

Glove  Makers. 

In  that  branch  of  the  glove  trade  where  the  workers  are  termed 
table  glove  cutters,  nearly  all  the  operatives  are  foreigners,  the  few 
exceptions  being  young  men  who  were  taught  the  trade  by  their 
fathers.  No  case  where  an  apprentice  has  been  legally  indentured 
is  known,  the  custom  being  for  the  boys  to  work  under  the  care  of 
a  man  until  lie  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  trade.  Women 
and  girls  are  employed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  making  of  gloves. 
AccOTding  to  the  report  of  the  Glovemakers  Association,  the  manu- 
facturers object  to  the  journeymen  teaching  boys,  preferring  to 
engage  men  who  are  acquainted  with  the  trade  There  were  several 
eases  at  the  time  the  report  was  made,  of  glovers  who  were  desirous 
&f  having  their  sons  learn  the  trade,  but  they  could  not  obtain  the 
Ponjsent  of  the  manufacturers,  nor  can  they  move  to  a  place  where 
w)nsent  can  be  obtained.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  this  feature 
)f  the  question,  unless  it  be  that  the  employer  feared  that  the 
father  and  sons  would  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves.  This 
''&  possible,  as  the  division  of  labor  and  divided  responsibility  by 
•eason  of  the  contract  system  w^hich  prevails  to  some  extent  in  this 
Tade,  renders  it  comparatively  easy  in  some  cases  to  start  in  busi- 
ness. As  a  rule,  the  manufacturers  prefer  men  who  have  some 
inowledge  of  the  business,  however  slight,  rather  than  be  put  to  the 
Tonble  of  teaching  the  trade  to  young  men.  There  is  always  a  full 
tnpply  of  men,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  lost  time.  During  the 
!Wo  or  three  busy  months  when  there  is  need  of  extra  help,  it  is 
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the  castom  for  the  manufacturer  to  afik  the  men  in  his  employ  to 
write  for  a  brother,  relation  or  friend.  Manufacturers  have 
frequently  furnished  or  sent  the  money  to  Europe  to  pay  for  the 
passage  of  these  persons.  This  was  the  case  during  the  past  year. 
The  result  is  that  but  few  native  young  men  learn  what  are  termed 
the  skilled  branches  of  the  trade,  and  consequently  overcrowd  the 
unskilled  branches.  The  report  closes  with  a  desire  that  something 
may  be  done  to  bring  the  manufacturers  and  employes  closer 
together,  in  order  that  a  plan  may  be  devised  whereby  the  native 
young  men  may  have  extended  to  them  an  opportunity  to  learn 
trades. 

Glovkrs'  Local,  No.  4016,  K.  of  L. 

This  local  has  a  membership  composed  of  all  nationalities,  bnt 
with  a  predominance  of  English.  There  seems  to  be  no  appren- 
tices ;  no  contract ;  mostly  members'  sons.  Employers  have  nothing 
to  do  with  apprentices.  Manufacturers  do  not  desire  American 
apprentices,  but  import  their  experts,  "men  already  learnt."  Men 
in  the  trade  would  be  glad  to  teach  but  cannot  get  the  employers' 
consent.  This  is  a  detriment  to  our  young  men.'  Generally  the 
labor  market  is  largely  overstocked,  and  if  help  is  wanted  it  is 
wanted  suddenly,  and  people  are  sent  for  from  the  other  side.  A. 
foreign  trade  in  our  ipidst,  run  by  foreigners. 

HORSBSHOBBS. 

A  Buffalo  journeyman  horseshoer,  of  good  moral  character  and 
habits,  may  become  a  member  upon  the  payment  of  an  entrance 
fee  of  two  dollars.  There  are  no  provisions  as  to  apprentices  or 
trade  rules. 

Hattbrs. 

The  Hatters'  Association  of  this  country  require  a  boy  to  serve 
four  years,  but  always  until  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He! 
must  go  at  the  business  when  he  is  about  seventeen.  He  first  ge 
registered  on  the  union  books.  To  do  this,  he  must  appear  i: 
person  at  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  association,  ^ve  lii^ 
correct  age  and  have  the  written  consent  of  parenj;  or  guardian  anq 
also  of  the  foreman,  superintendent  or  owner  of  factory.  He  ij 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  officers  of  the  association  wliil^ 
he  is  serving  his  time  and  must  behave  himself  properly  to  hii 
employer.     Lazy   or  impudent  boys  will   not  be  tolerated,     m 
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annojance  must  be  given  to  the  employer  nor  will  the  latter  be 
permitted  to  wilfully  persecute  the  boy.  If  the  boy  thinks  that 
he  is  being  imposed  on,  he  will  complain  to  the  officers  of  the 
association  and  they  will  try  to  settle  the  trouble.  When  a  boy 
goes  at  the  trade,  Jie  is  given  to  a  journeyman  by  the  foreman  and 
is  then  "  under  teach."  Sometimes  the  boy  stays  with  the  journey- 
man three  months.  In  that  case  the  journeyman  gets  all  the  benefit 
of  the  boy's  work  and  pays  him  whatever  he  thinks  tit.  Sometimes 
i  the  boy  only  stays  six  weeks.  In  that  case  the  boss  pays  the  boy 
and  the  journeyman  pays  nothing.  The  journeyman  must  always 
be  responsible  and  pay  for  damaged  work  done  by  the  boy. 
The  secretary  of  the  "Wool  Hat  Finishers'  Association  writes : 

Afprbhticbs. — There  is  one  apprentice  allowed  in  a  shop  for  every  ten  journey- 
men employed.  Some  shopa  have  one  boy,  some  five,  according  to  the  number 
of  joomeymen  in  it 

MoNBT. — In  some  of  our  shops  tlie  bosses  give  the  apprentices  piece  work  for 
their  third  year,  the  employer  deducting  fifty  cents  from  each  days'  work.  This 
ifl  called  bench  money,  or  paying  for  your  bench.  This  money  is  not  returned 
when  jrour  apprenticeship  expires,  but  is  retained  bv  the  employer.  A  boy  net- 
ting this  privilege  receives  journeymen's  wages,  with  the  exception  of  the  fifty 
cents  for  each  day's  work. 

HncBBRSHiP. — A  man  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  ago  and  have  served  three 
years  at  the  trade  (finishing)  before  he  becomes  a  member  of  the  union.  Some- 
times it  has  been  found  advisable  to  take  foul  or  independent  men  into  the  union 
for  the  protection  of  a  local  association,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  National 
Association. 

Hatters  —  Wool  Hat  Finish  bks. 

Following  are  extracts  from  constitution  and  by-laws : 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  who  is  a  practical  wool  hat  finisher,  who 
has  served  a  full  and  regular  apprenticeship  previous  to  having  arrived  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  vears,  and  who  shall  be  of  that  age  at  the  time  of-  taking 
membership,  and  who  shall  have  complied  with  the  rules  of  this  association. 
The  namber  of  apprentices  allowed  in  a  shop  shall  be  rated  at  one  for  every 
•even  joarneymen.  Every  boy  becominj^  an  apprentice  to  the  Wool  Hat  Fin- 
ishers, must  furnish  the  secretary  of  this  association  with  his  name,  a^,  and 
date  of  his  apprenticeship.  All  apprentices  shall  be  required  to  serve  their  time 
in  a  fair  shop,  except  where  a  shop  is  declared  foul  b^  this  association,  in  which 
case  the  apprentices  therein  may  complete  their  tune  in  such  shop  without 
blAme.  Wnen  an  apprentice  goes  under  teaching,  the  journeymen  shall  be 
entitled  to  not  less  than  one-half  of  his  work  (three-fourths  of  the  whole)  the 
ilrst  six  months,  and  one-quarter  of  his  work  the  second  six  months.  But  when 
the  number  of  apprentices  specific  1  are  in  the  shop,  no  joumejrmen  shall  take 
or  illow  a  boy  to  work  with  him.  under  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars.  Any  journeyman 
ndating  any  of  these  rules  shall  be  fined  for  each  offense  fifty  dollars. 
t^^  apprentice  shall  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years,  before  arriving 
Mtbeage  of  twenty-one.  No  apprentice,  who  shall  leave  a  shop,  shall  obtain 
woric  m  another,  unless  he  can  produce  a  discharge  from  his  late  employer,  or 
ftiSvi?^^*^  ^^™  ^^®  association.  This  nile  shall  also  apply  to  boys  coming 
™>  iws  aasociatlon.  Every  apprentice  shall  be  required,  before  becomincr  a 
"«™er  of  this  association,  to  produce  a  certificate  from  his  late  emplover  that 
lU^  »«^ed  a  full  and  regular  apprenticeship,  and  that  he  is  then  twenty-one 
years  of  age. 

^  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of  this  association  to  see  that  the  fore- 
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goin^  rules  are  strictly  enforced.  No  apprentice  shall  leave  a  shop  aod  go  else- 
where' to  finish  his  time,  without  receiving  the  consent  of  the  local  association. 

To  constitute  a  journeyman  hatter,  an  apprentice  shall  be  required  to  serve  a 
term  of  three  years  in  the  finishing  room  prior  to  his  arriving  at  the  age  o! 
twentv-one  years.  Local  associations  shall  have  the  power  to  regulate  the  num- 
ber of  apprentices  to  be  employed  in  each  shop  under  their  own  jurisdiction. 

All  persons  serving  an  apprenticeship  shall  be  required  to  obtain  a  certificate 
of  clearance  from  the  employer  and  the  secretary  of  the  locality  in  which  they 
may  be  employed,  at  the  expiration  of  such  apprenticeship,  to  entitle  them  to 
membership  in  the  trade. " 

Silk  and  Fur  ]5at  Finishers  —  Instruchon  of  Journeymen. 

Tlic  following  are  the  apprentice  rules  of  the  Silk  and  Fur  Hat 
Finishers'  Association : 

*'  Should  any  joumevman  after  serving  a  regular  apprenticeship,  under  the 
National  Silk  and  Fur  Hat  Finishers'  Association,  find  himself  unable  to  work 
at  any  branch  of  the  trade  to  his  satisfaction,  he  may  obtain  instruction  in  said 
branch  by  the  giving  of  time  or  the  payment  of  money,  which  shall  always  be 
to  a  journeyman. 

Shops  employing  five  or  more  journeymen  for  the  last  year  and  at  the  time 
of  applying  are  entitled  to  two  apprentices.     Shops  employing  less  than  five 

Iournejrmen  for  the  last  year  are  entitled  to  one  apprentice,  and  shops  not 
laving  a  journeyman  employed,  not  to  be  allowed  an  apprentice  except  in  a 
shop  just  starting  business  and  employing  one  or  more  journeymen,  that  they 
be  allowed  any  turn-over  apprentice  that  is  out  of  a  shop. 

No  apprentice  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  his  employer  "at  his  pleasure,"  and 
should  an  apprentice  enter  another  shop  to  finish  his  time,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  journeymen  in  that  shop  to  ascertain  why  he  left  his  former  employer, 
and  if  he  cannot  assign  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
go  to  work.  Any  boy  whose  name  is  registered  in  the  trade  register,  on  his 
leaving  the  trade  and  engaging  in  another  business,  shall  be  excluded  from  again 
returnmg  to  the  trade  unless  by  a  two-third  vote  of  the  association.  In  case  of 
a  shop  having  been  declared  foul,  the  apprentices  shall  leave  said  shop  and  this 
association  shall  provide  them  with  shops  or  the  payment  of  their  wages  until 
they  obtain  shops  ;  but  in  no  case  is  there  to  l>e  more  than  three  apprentices  to 
one  employer,  and  no  apprentice  shall  be  registered  to  an  employer  who  does 
not  manufacture  in  all  the  branches  of  the  trade. 

To  constitute  a  journeyman  a  boy  shall  be  required  to  serve  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship of  at  least  four  consecutive  years,  immediately  preceding  his  becoming 
tweuty-one  years  of  a^e. 

All  employers  applying  for  apprentices  shall  be  required  by  the  trdae  to  teach 
each  apprentice  in  their  employ  at  least  two  branches  of  the  trade,  under  a 
penalty  of  being  deprived  of  such  apprentice  or  apprentices,  and  denied  the 
right  to  employ  another  until  the  expiration  of  the  unfinished  term  of  appren- 
ticeship of  said  apprentice  or  apprentices,  and  two  years  and  a  half  shall  be 
considered  the  limit  of  the  first  branch. 

No  apprentice  shall  leave  his  shop  and  go  elsewhere  and  finish  his  time,  unless 
he  receives  a  discharge  certificate  from  his  former  employer,  countersigned  by 
the  secretary  of  the  trade,  and  it  shall  be  the  duly  of  journeymen  that  this  rule 
is  strictly  carried  out. 

Eveiy  boy  becoming  an  apprentice  to  the  trade  must  furnish  the  secretary  of 
this  association  with  his  name,  age  and  the  date  of  his  apprenticeship.  Any 
boy  apprenticing  himself  and  serving  his  time  in  a  foul  shop  shall  not  be 
recognized  as  a  journeyman  or  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  the  trade,  unless 
said  shop  shall  become  fair  during  his  apprenticeship,  in  which  case  the 
association  rauy  take  such  action  as  they  deem  expedient.  An  apprentice  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  employers  givinc^  up  business  shall  be  allowed  to  go  into 
shops  where  there  is  the  complement  of  apprentices.  If  any  boy  thinks  himselt 
misused  by  his  emplover  he  may  appeal  to  the  officers,  and  if  they  thmk^  his 
case  worthy  of  consideration  they  are  to  lay  it  before  the  next  regular  meeting. 

Ever)^  apprentice  shall  be  required  l>efore  becoming  a  member  of  this  aseoci- 
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atioD,  to  produce  a  certificate  from  his  late  employer  or  from  the  vigilance 
committee,  proving  that  he  has  served  a  lull  ami  regular  apprenticeship  and 
that  he  is  then  twenty  one  years  of  age. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of  this  association  to  see  that  the  fore- 
going rules  are  strictly  enforced.  That  no  journeyman  working  by  the  week 
be  &wed  to  take  an  apprentice  under  teaching  where  there  is  a  journeyman 
working  bj  the  piece  at  that  branch,  except  when  the  piece  men  refuse." 

Iron  Mulders 
According  to  tlie  constitution  of  the  International  Union  of  this 
trade,  any  boy  hereafter  engaging  himself  to  learn  the  trade  of  iron 
molding  shall  be  required  to  serve  four  years.  Ho  shall  in  no  case 
leave  his  employer  without  a  just  cause,  and  any  apprentice  so  leav- 
ing diall  not  be  permitted  to  work  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
snbordinate  union,  but  shall  be  required  to  return  to  his  employer. 
The  following  ratio  of  apprentices  shall  be  allowed :  One  to  each 
shop  irrespective  of  the  number  of  moldere  employed,  and  one  to 
every  eight  molders  thereafter:  and  no  boy  shall  begin  to  learn  the 
trade  previous  to  arriving  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  not  after 
twenty  one  years. 

KuLEs  OF  Molders'  Union  op  Peekskill. 

"Regular  apprenticeship  of  four  years.  A  committee  investigates  general 
character  and  workmanship  of  the  candidate.  Any  member  proposing,  a  per- 
son for  membership,  and  knowing  that  said  person  had  not  served  a  regular 
Apprenticeship  as  required  by  the  constitution  of  the  L  M.  I.  U.,  said  member 
shall  be  fined  the  sum  of  five  dollars  for  each  ofl-ense,  and  shall  be  suspended 
until  the  fine  is  paid ;  should  the  candidate  be  initiated,  the  union  shall  imme- 
diately suspend  him  from  membership  and  return  to  him  his  initiation  fee,  if 
paid'^ 

RUI.E8  OP  Molders*  Union  op  Syracuse. 

'•  Each  and  every  member  of  this  union  shall  use  his  best  efforts  to  prohibit 
the  emplovmcnt  of  more  than  one  apprentice  to  a  shop,  irrespective  of  the  num- 
ber of  raoldei's  employed,  and  one  for  every  eight  molders  thereafter;  an  appren- 
tice to  serve  four  years  before  ho  can  become  a  member  of  this  union. 

Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  84,  says :  It  is  the  business  of  the  fore- 
man to  teach  apprentice  boys,  but  the  rule  is  not  enforced.  They 
join  the  union  after  four  years'  service. 

Rules  op  Holders'  Union  of  Al'jany. 

*'Any  person,  after  serving  a  regular  apprenticeship  at  iron  molding,  may  be 
admitted  a  member  of  this  association  by  complying  with  the  constitution  of 
the  Iron  Molders  Union  of  North  America,  and  the  by-laws  of  this  association. 

The  election  of  candidates  shall  be  by  ballot,  upon  receipt  of  a  favorable 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  general  character  and 
workmanship  of  the  candidate,  and  papers  certifying  that  he  has  served  four 
years  at  iron  molding. 

Any  member  proposing  a  person  for  membership,  and  knowing  that  said  per- 
«>n  had  not  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  as  required  by  the  constitution  of 
the  Iron  Molders  Union  of  North  America,  said  member  shall  be  fined  the  sum 
<^f  ten  dollars  for  each  offense,  and  shall  be  suspended  imtil  the  fine  is  paid. 
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Should  tlie  candidate  be  initiated,  the  association  shall  immediately  suspend 
him  from  membership  and  return  to  him  his  initiation  fee,  if  paid. 

The  investigating  committee  shall  investigate  the  character,  workmanship  and 
qualification  of  each  candidate." 

Rules  of  Moldebs'  Union  of  Morrisania. 

"  Any  journeyman  molder  working  in  this  vicinity  may  be  proposed  at  a  stated 
meeting,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  members  present  vote  in  favor  of  it  he  may 
become  a  member  by  paying  the  sum  of  three  dollars,  and  if  he  is  willing  to 
comply  with  the  constitution  of  the  Iron  Molders  Union  of  North  America  and 
the  by-laws  of  this  union." 

Machinistb,  Steam  Fittees  —  New  Tobk. 
Tliis  seems  to  be  a  genuine  American  organization.  The  returns 
say :  "All  American  citizens ;  learned  the  trade  in  this  country  ;  num- 
ber of  helpers  to  each  journeyman,  one.  Employers  appoint  appren- 
tices or  rather  *  helpers,'  for  no  boys  are  taken,  the  work  requiring 
manly  vigor,  and  the  helper  is  paid  wages  from  the  beginning  of 
his  time.  They  are  not  specifically  taught,  but  seem  to  pick  up 
their  trade,  knowledge  and  skill.  They  work  for  five  years  before 
they  can  be  accepted  as  journeymen.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  journey- 
men's union  to  assist  and  forward  the  helpers.  The  helpers  have 
their  own  organization,  to  which  the  admission  fee  is  twenty-five 
dollars,  whereas,  when  their  time  is  out,  their  admission  to  the  jour- 
neymen's union  costs  only  ten  cents  as  a  registration  fee.  The 
journeymen's  union  being  judges  and  holding  an  examination  as  to 
fitness  and  competency  of  postulant.  If  the  helper  cannot  pass 
the  examination  he  is  sent  back  to  try  again." 

The  Machinists'  Progressive  Union 
Reports  that  there  is  virtually  "no  apprenticeship  law,"  never- 
theless, they  believe  "  that  the  system  of  regulating  apprenticeship  in 
any  trade  is  not  yet  far  enough  advanced  in  the  United  States  to 
enforce  such  laws  and  regulations ;  however  beneficial  they  appear, 
the  spirit  of  such  laws  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  present 
prevailing  opinions  of  employers." 

The  Metal  Workers'  Union. 
This  organization  contemplates  support  of  its  members  by  a  free 
exchange  of  labor  for  the  tmemployed;  by  the  appropriation  of 
money  in  case  of  strikes  and  look-outs.  Instruction  in  national 
economy,  statistics  and  technical  questions.  Prohibition  of  the 
employment  of  boys  under  the  age  of  fourteen  and  females  under 
the  age  of  seventeen  in  industrial  pursuits,  with  a  prohibition  of 
night  work  for  women  and  children. 
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Painters, 

The  Operative  Painters'  Benevolent  and  Protective  Society^ 
provides  that  "  any  person  having  worked  live  years  at  the  business, 
may  become  a  member  by  being  proposed  by  a  member  in  good 
standing,  who  shall  vouch  for  the  moral  character  and  ability  of,  the 
applicant  as  a  workman,  and  if  he  receives  a  majority  of  white 
balls  cast,  he  shall  be  declared  elected,  but  if  one  black  b&ll  in  three 
appears  he  shall  be  declared  rejected.  The  president,  however,, 
may  order  a  second  ballot,  the  result  of  which  shall  be  final  Any 
person  regularly  proposed  and  not  appearing  within  one  month,  hia 
proposition  fee  shall  be  forfeited. 

Any  member  going  to  work  for  less  than  stipulated  wages  or 
working  longer  than  the  stipulated  hours  for  said  wages  shall  be 
fined  five  dollars.  Any  member  proved  guilty  of  taking  work  by 
contract  from  an  employing  painter  is  subject  to  a  fine,  and  for  the 
third  offense,  expulsion. 

Pattern-Makees. 

Pattern-makers  allow  apprentices  having  but  one  year  to  serve  to  be  admitted 
to  membership  by  payment  of  the  regular  initiation  fee,  and  they  will  be  allowed 
one  year  extra  time  before  demanding  the  regular  wages.  Any  apprentice  in 
the  last  year  of  his  time,  if  capable,  and  recommendod  by  a  majority  of  the 
joameymen  in  his  shop,  and  by  a  two-third  vote  of  all  present,  shall  be  admitted 
to  membership  in  this  association. 

Piano  Makers. 

There  seem  to  be  no  apprentices  or  rules  for  apprenticeship.. 
No  Kmit  as  to  number  of  apprentices.  Altogether,  the  return  is  a 
negation  and  is  remarkable  for  its  absence  of  facts.  The  report^ 
nevertheless,  favors  an  apprenticeship  law  and  industrial  schools^ 
The  committee  of  the  union  report  themselves  in  favor  of  a  good 
apprentice  law,  but  think  that  two  branches  are  all  that  can  be? 
taught  with  advantage.  At  present  a  contract  system  prevails  hr 
which  nnqualified  persons  are  employed  while  good  mechanics- 
stand  idle,  and  the  trade  is  injured  in  public  esteem.^ 

Piano  Makers'  Union  have  no  rules  govering  apprentices  and  arfr 
unable  to  make  any  return  in  detail  to  the  Bureau's  questions. 
The  situation  is  summed  up  in  the  words :  "  The  boys  are  used  by 
the  employers  to  serve  their  purposes,  and  discharged  at  will." 

In  the  constitution  of  the  Piano  Forte  and  Organ  Makers  League^ 
of  America,  "  apprentices"  are  not  mentioned. 
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Plasterers. 

The  Operative  Plasterers  of  Brooklyn  have  an  apprenticeship 

committee  whose  duty  it  shall   be  to  see  that  the  apprentice  rules 

are  strictly  enforced ;  to  examine  all  indentures*  presented  to  the 

society,  and  report  the  legality  of  the  same;  to  adjust  all  differences 

between  employer  and  apprentices. 
• 
To  constitute  a  journeyman,  a  boy  must  serve 
years,  and  be  bound  according  to  State  laws.  ] 
^ipprentice.  Iso  boss  of  less  than  a  year's  stand 
apprentice  shall  leave  a  boss  and  serve  time  wi 
cate  of  discharge  from  his  former  employer.  >j 
two  apprentices,  and  the  first  must  have  serve 
taken  on      No  lending  or  exchange  of  apprentii 

Long  Island  Operative  Plasterers  are 
ment  of  the  apprenticeship  law.  "  We 
boys.  "With  very  few  exceptions,  our  e 
seldom  furnishing  material,  and  aro  irn 
not  doing  work,  the  boys,  in  most  cas 
and  wages.  When  they  are  doing  worl 
boy,  but  no  case  has  come  under  our  nc 
lias  been  able  to  enforce  the  apprentice  1 

Complaint  is  made  that  to  avoid  th( 
the  second  boy  has  been  taken  in  under  i 
On  April  1st,  1886,  a  change  was  made 
quoted : 

The  son  of  a  member  may  be  enrolled  as  an 
eighteen  years  of  age  ;  only  one  son  being  allo^ 
be  a  continual  boss  "for  one  year  to  entitle  him  t 

Plumbers — Journ 

•   The  rules,  among  usual  provisions,  de 

No  member  of  this  organization  will  permit 
tools,  or  any  tools  that  said  helper  or  assistant  n 
by  his  employer  or  other  persons,  except  saic 
indentured  as  an  apprentice  accordinir  to  the 
New  York.  Any  member  violating  this  law  si 
ten  dollars,  for  the  second  offense.  twenty-fiv( 
fifty  dollars,  and,  for  the  fourth  offense,  expulsi 
member  of  this  organization,  when  an  apprenti 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  instruct  him  i 
branches  of  the  trade,  so  that  he  may  become  a 

The  "legally"  indentured  apprentice 

trade. 

There  shall  be  organized  a  Junior  Journevm 
posed  of  members  under  twenty-four  years  of  i 

*  This  reference  to  indentur 
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standard  rate  of  wages  ;  also  of  candidates  put  on  probation  by  the  senior  organ- 
ization. Tiiis  society  shall  be  composed  of  young  men  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  working  with  tools  as  journeymen  or  improvers,  receiving  under  the  stand- 
ard rate  of  wt^es.  A  board  of  directors  from  the  parent  society  instructs  th& 
junior  branch  in  the  work.  When  any  member  of  the  junior  branch  shall 
receive  the  standard  rate  of  wages,  he  shall  notify  the  board  of  directors,  and 
when  they  have  satisfied  themselves  that  he  has  been  a  good  and  attentive  mem 
ber,  on  their  unanimous  recommendation  he  shall  be  transferred  to  the  senior 
oreanization. 

No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  unless  he  be  of  good  moral  char- 
acter,  of  soimd  bodily  h^th,  and  a  practical  journeyman  plumber  or  gas-fitter. 

KuLEs  OF  Plumbers'  Organization  to  Serve  as  Guides  in  Plumb- 

mo  Shops  in  the  City  and  County  of  New  York  : 

L  No  member  of  Journeymen  Plumbers'  organization  shall  work  more  thaa 
nine  (9)  hours  per  day,  and  but  eight  hours  on  Saturday,  taking  one  hour  for 
dinner.  Any  member  working  over  the  above  time  must  receive  double  time 
and  be  paid  for  the  same.  II.  That  the  standard  rate  of  wages  for  all  journey- 
men plumbers  be  not  less  than  tnree  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($3.50)  per  day.  IIL 
Any  member  working  on  Sundays  or  night  work,  and  the  following  holidays — 
Christmas  Day,  New  Year's  Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  Decoration  Day, 
Fourth  of  July,  and  Thanksgiving  Day,  must  receive  double  time  and  pay  for 
the  same.  IV.  That  the  limitation  of  distance  where  men  shall  be  at  work  at 
7  A.  M.  shall  be  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  East  River,  on  the  west  by  the  North 
or  Hudson  River,  on  the  south  by  the  Batterv,  and  on  the  north  by  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirtieth  street,  provided  that  the  stop  shall  be  south  of  One  Hundred 
and  Twentieth  street  ;  and  for  all  shops  north  of  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth, 
street,  the  limitation  Shall  be  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  street.  This  rule 
shall  also  be  observed  in  regard  tq  quitting  time,  which  shall  be  at  5  p.  m.  on  all 
days  except  Saturday,  when  the  time  shall  be  4  p.  m.,  providing  the  member  has 
been  paid  on  job.  v .  That  wages  be  paid  in  full  up  to  and  at  4  p.  m.  every  Sat- 
urday, and  that  men  having  to  go  to  their  shop  for  wages  be  allowed  and  take  the 
necessary  time  to  reach  their  shop  at  4  p.  m.  every  Saturday.  VI.  All  members- 
working  In  the  country  for  city  bosses  shall  have  traveling  expenses  and  board 
bill  expenses  paid,  and  that  time  consumed  in  traveling  be  charged  as  working 
time.  Vn.  No  member  shall  work  with  a  member  not  having  a  clear  working 
card  longer  than  the  next  meeting  of  the  organization.  Any  member  failing  to 
comply  with  this  rule  shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  dollar  for  each  offense.  VIII.  No 
member  shall  work  with  a  non-union  man.  Any  violation  of  this  rule  shall  be  a 
fine  of  one  dollar  for  every  day  so  worked.  IX.  Any  member  getting  intoxi- 
cated during  working  hours,  or  having  been  discharged  by  his  employer  for 
being  intoxicated  dunn§  working  hours,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  dollar,  to  be  paid 
before  granting  of  workmg  card.  X.  No  member  shall  work  for  a  lumper,  or 
do  lunm  work.  Members  violating  this  rule  must  pay  a  fine  of  five  dollars  for 
each  onense. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  pick  Out  an  objection  to  these  rules ; 
employers  and  employees  are  in  accord.  A  stumbling  block  is, 
however,  found  in  the  apprentice  rules.  The  bosses  wish  to  regu- 
late the  taking  of  apprentices  under  the  following  rules  adopted  by 
the  Association  of  Master  Plumbers : 

XIV.  All  young  men  under  twenty-four  years  of  age  working  at  trade  with 
tools,  shall  receive  not  less  than  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day  as  wages, 
wid  must  carry  a  card  to  show  at  all  times  while  working. 

XV.  That  no  member  work  under  loan,  but  work  only  for  direct  employer. 
^ or  shall  any  member  await  work  on  suspended  time,  but  be  under  pajr 
continually  while  present  for  work,  or  be  discharged. 

No.  I.  That  all  apprentices  learning  the  plumbing  trade  shall  serve  five  years. 
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2^0.  2.  That  no  boy  shall  be  taken  to  learn  the  trade  until  he  shall  have  Attained 
the  age  of  sixteen  years.  No.  tf.  That  all  apprentices  shall  be  able  to  nuA  and 
write  the  English  language,  and  to  understand  arithmetic,  addition,  subtracUon. 
multipiication  and  diTision.  No.  4.  That  master  plumbers  shall  have  the 
Section  and  entire  control  of  apprentices.  No.  5.  That  each  member  of  this 
dissociation  send  the  names  of  all  boys  taken  to  learn  the  trade,  to  be  registered 
in  a  book  kept  by  the  association  for  that  purpose.  No.  6.  If  any  employer  has 
not  work  enough  at  intervals  to  keep  all  his  apprentices  employed,  he  must 
use  his  best  endeavors  to  procure  work  "for  them  in  other  shops.  No.  7.  All 
members  of  the  association  shall  furnish  a  certificate  to  each  apprentice  taken 
to  learn  the  trade  with  the  date  of  commencement,  age  and  the  residence  of 
said  apprentice  thereon.  No.  8.  At  the  expiration  of  five  years  the  apprentice 
fihall  receive  a  full  discbarge  and  his  kit  of  tools,  his  name  as  a  joumeyiran 
shall  be  enrolled  in  a  book  kept  by  the  association  for  that  purpose.  No.  9. 
No  member  shall  employ  any  helper  or  apprentice  who  has  previously  worked 
for  another  plumber,  without  the  written  reconmiendation  of  the  latter.  No.  10. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  journeymen  plumber,  when  an  apprentice  is 
placed  upon  his  charge,  to  instruct  him  in  the  practical  branches  of  the  trade. 
No.  11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  joumeynuin  absent  from  his  work  one  or 
more  days,  to  report  at  the  shop  on  the  day  lollowing,  before  resuming  work. 

The  journeymen  demand  on  the  other  hand  that  the  following 
articles  regulate  apprenticeship : 

XI.  That  the  following  rules  be  observed  as  governing  the  apprentice  system 
of  the  plumbing  trade  : 

1.  That  all  apprentices  to  the  plumbing  trade  shall  serve  an  apprenticeship 
of  five  vears.  2.  That  no  apprentice  shall  be  taken  in  the  trade  until  he  has 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen  vears.  8.  That  but  one  apprentice  be  allowed  to 
«very  four  journeymen  or  fraction  thereof.  4.  That  all  apprentices  shall  be 
able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language  and  to  understand  the  fundamental 
principles  of  arithmetic,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division. 
5.  That  this  association  shall  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  tdl  apprentices.  6. 
That  each  apprentice  shall  be  obliged  to  pass  an  examination  under  a  board  of 
directors  appointed  by  this  organization  for  that  purpose,  and  be  compelled  to 
register  ana  report  to  the  same  quarterly.  7.  That  each^  apprentice  shall  serve 
the  first  three  and  one-half  years  as  assistant  to  journeymen,  the  remaining  one 
and  one-half  years  as  his  employer  may  direct.  8.  That  all  apprentices  be 
legally  indentured. 

PocKET-BooK,  Satchel  and  Bao-Makbrs. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  rules  in  thi6  trade : 

**  Every  bag-maker,"  according  to  a  section  in  the  constitution,  **  is  obliged  to 
observe  that  but  one  apprentice  can  be  taught  with  from  one  to  six  workmen  in 
every  shop."  Any  one  who  has  attained  his  eighteenth  year,  and  who  can  woik 
independently  as  a  bag-maker  and  earn  not  less  than  eight  dollars  per  week  by 
working  ten  hours  a  day,  is  entitled  to  admission.  The  members  are  principally 
Oermans ;  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  other  nationalities.  A  sign  in  German, 
English  and  French  is  placed  in  Castle  Garden  for  the  information  of  immigrant 
bag-makers.  The  initiation  fee  is  three  dollars  ;  the  monthly  dues  are  twenty- 
■five  cents.  Only  one  apprentice  can  be  taught  with  from  one  to  six  workmen 
in  every  shop. 

Printers. 

The  International  Union  of  this  trade  was  organized  in  1850. 
The  extract  which  follows  is  from  the  constitution  as  amended  in 

1880. 
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Sbc.  1.  The  indenturing  of  apprentices  is  considered  the  best  means  calculated 
to  give  that  efficiency  which  it  is  desirable  that  printers  should  possess,  and 
also  to  give  the  necessary  guarantee  to  employers  that  some  return  will  be  made 
them  for  a  proper  effort  to  turn  out  competent  workmen.  Subordinate  unions 
should,  therefore,  whenever  practicable,  endeavor  to  introduce  the  system  of  inden- 
turing apprentices.  The  term  of  service  shall  not  be  less  tlian  four  years, 
b^ianing  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 

6itc.  2.  It  is  enjoined  upon  each  subordinate  union  to  make  regulations 
limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  employed  in  each  office  to  one  to  each 
number  of  journeymen  as  may  seem  to  them  best,  and  all  unions  are  recom- 
mended to  admit  to  membership  apprentices  in  the  last  year  of  their  appren 
ticeship,  without  the  privilege  of  voting,  and  exempt  from  the  payment  of  dues 
for  that  year,  to  the  end  that  upon  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  appren- 
ticeship they  may  become  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the  union,  and  be 
better  fitted  to  appreciate  its  privileges  and  obligations  upon  assuming  full 
membership. 

Sbc.  3.  A  subordinate  union  has  not  the  right  to  reject  a  candidate  for 
membership  solely  on  the  ground  of  having  served  his  apprenticeship  in  an 
*' unfair"  office,  but  such  union  may  impose  such  restrictions,  in  its  discretion, 
as  seem  best  for  the  general  welfare  upon  apprentices  entering  "  unfair"  offices 
within  its  iurisdiction,  and  such  apprentices  majr  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
onion  until  such  restrictions  are  removed  or  special  laws  complied  with.  • 

Sbc.  4.  Wliere  the  laws  of  a  union  admit  an  apprentice  to  conditional  mem- 
bership in  the  last  year  of  his  term,  and  such  apprentice  makes  application, 
and  is  rejected  on  the  ground  of  incompetency,  it  is  not  necessary  or  proper 
that  union  men  should  refuse  to  continue  at  work  where  such  apprentice  is 
employed. 

Sbc.  5.  Subordinate  unions  cannot  **  rat"  apprentices  working  in  their  juris- 
diction who  have  not  served  a  sufficient  time  at  the  business  to  allow  of  their 
becoming  members  of  said  union — probationary  or  in  full  —  under  its  laws  or 
the  laws  of  the  international  union. 

Sbc.  6.  Secretaries  of  subordinate  unions  shall  furnish  to  the  secretarv- 
treasurer,  annually,  statistics  showing  the  number  of  apprentices  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  union. 

Typographical  Union  No.  178,    Amsterdam,  N.  T.  : 

Term  of  apprenticeship  is  four  years ;  apprentices  reported  and  registered  ; 
consent  of  parents  is  not  required  ;  three  to  each  shop  ;  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
union  to  protect  apprentices  until  admitted  after  third  year. 

Typographical  Union,  No.  98,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  : 

Any  printer,  of  either  sex,  who  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  bas  worked  not  less  than  four  years  at  the  business,  may  become  a  member, 
etc.  Apprentices  in  the  last  year  of  their  apprenticeship,  not  less  than  twenty 
years  old  and  not  less  than  three  years  at  the  business,  may  become  probationary 
members  on  payment  of  the  initiation  fee. 

Typographical  Union,  No.  9,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  : 

Tive  years  apprenticeship  ;  not  legally  indentured  ;  registered  on  the  books  ; 
parents  consent  not  needed  ;  one  apprentice  to  five  men.  In  reference  to 
apprentices  beine  enticed  away  the  answer  was:  '* Advertisements  frequently 
appear  in  papers  m  about  this  form  :  Boy  wanted  to  learn  the  printing  business. 
One  who  has  had  some  experience  preferred." 

Typographical  Union,  No.  409,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.  : 

The  term  of  apprentice  is  four  years  ;  one  boy  is  allowed  to  four  men  ;  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  foreman  to  instruct. 

Typographical  Union,  No.  19.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  : 

A  candidate  for  initiation  must  be  a  practical  printer  and  shall  have  served  an 
apprenticeship  of  four  years  ;  shall  htive  attained  the  proper  age,  etc.  ;  an 
apprentice  may  be  admitted  as  an  apprentice  member  in  the  last  year  of  his 
apprenticeship,  etc.»  but  shall  have  no  vote. 
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Typographical  Union,  No.  90,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. : 

Any  printer  known  to  be  competent,  who  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  and  has  worked  four  years  at  the  business,  may  become  a  member. 

Jamestown  union :  No  regulation. 

Typographical  Union,  Utica,  N.  Y. : 

Anv  person  who  has  served  an  apprenticeship  of  not  less  than  four  years  or 
who  has  agreed  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  not  less  than  four  years  may 
become  a  member,  but  apprentices  have  no  vote.  ' 

Typographical  Union,  No.  67,  Lockport,  N.  Y.: 

Four  years'  term  ;  sometimes  legally  indentured  ;  not  entered  on  union  book ; 
no  consent  of  parents  required  ;  four  in  each  shop  ;  two  in  each  department ; 
one  boy  to  two  men  ;  no  payment  in  advance  to  employer,  but  twenty-five  dol- 
lars deducted  from  apprentice's  salary  during  the  first  year  ;  when  boys  learn 
the  trade  in  a  non-union  establishment  they  are  urged  to  join  the  union. 

New  York  Typographical  Union,  No.  6: 

Any  printer  (which  term  shall  be  deemed  to  include  any  one  who  is  directly 
engaged  in  the  printing  of  books,  newspapers,  etc.),  who  has  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  has  worked  not  less  than  five  years  at  the  business, 
may  become  a  member.  Apprentices,  in  the  last  vear  of  their  apprenticeship, 
may  become  probationary  members,  on  payment  of  one  dollar,  and  be  entitled 
to  protection  of  chapels,  etc.  The  walking  delegate  shall  keep  a  registry  of  all 
the  boys  and  girls  at  work  in  all  offices  in  tlie  city,  and  notify  them  that  they  are 
registered  for  qualification  for  future  membership. 

Typographical  Union,  No.  4.  Albany,  N.  Y*. ; 

No  person  shall  be  eligible,  etc. ,  except  he  be  a  journeyman  printer,  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  that  has  served  an  apprenticeship  of  not  less  than  five  years. 

German- American  Typographical  Union,  No.  5,  Rochester,  N.  Y. : 
Eighteen  members ;  one  apprentice  to  each  five  journeymen ;  boys  usually 
keep  at  one  branch  of  the  trade  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  union  "  to  protect  appren- 
tices ;"  all  the  same,  if  a  boy  is  misused  by  an  employer,  *'  the  union  does  not 
care  ; "  apprentices  are  often  enticed  away  by  employers  after  they  have  learned 
a  portion  of  their  trade,  to  work  at  one-half  or  two-thirds  union  rates  ;  appren- 
tice law  a  dead  letter ;  wholly  in  favor  of  good  training  schools.  Remarks: 
An  apprentice  law  should  exist  under  all  circumstances.  The  law,  as  it  exists 
now,  is  neither  enforced  nor  obeyed,  or  else  we  would  not  have  such  miserably 
trained  apprentices.  A  law  concerning  the  special  wants  or  needs  of  one  trade 
would  be  of  no  use,  but  it  should  cover  all  branches  of  trades,  and  as  many  as 
possible.  Desires  of  the  labor  organizations:  What  our  union  specially  wants  is 
the  following  :  A  law  enforced  and  obeyed  against  and  by  all,  or  the  most  of, 
the  employers  in  the  State,  concerning  the  apprenticeship  system. 

Deutsch-Amerikanifich  T3rpographia  Union,  New  York  city : 
Extract  from  constitution: 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  member  to  see  to  it  that  no  apprentice  is  employed  -wha 
is  under  fourteen  years  of  age  or  who  is  deficient  m  education  ;  also  that  he 
receives  full  union  prices  after  having  served  four  years  as  an  apprentice  and 
has  become  efficient  in  the  trade  ;  such  apprentices  shall  be  entitled  to  the  free 
use  of  the  library.  The  members  are  requested  to  acquaint  the  apprentices  with 
the  benefits  oflfered  by  the  union,  and  induce  them  to  become  members  as  soon 
as  they  have  reached  the  proper  age  and  efficiency. 

2.  Each  office  is  entitled  to  one  apprentice.  Other  apprentices  may  be 
employed  in  the  following  ratio  to  the  number  of  employes  ;  For  each  six  to  ten 
hands,  two  apprentices  ;  for  eleven  to  fifteen  hands,  three  apprentices,  etc. 

3.  An  apprentice  having  worked  at  least  two  years  in  a  union  office  should  be 
induced  to  visit  the  meetings  of  the  union.  A  certificate  signed  by  two  members 
entitles  him  to  admittance. 
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Adj  male  or  female  compositor  versed  in  the  German  language,  recommended 
by  the  examining  commission  of  a  respective  typographia,  is  eligible  to  mem- 
bership. If  such  proposed  member  should  have  been  previously  expelled  for 
iaWag  violated  the  principles  of  the  union,  the  consent  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  anion  must  be  obtained  for  his  or  her  admission. 

The  secretaries  of  unions  are  obliged  to  publish  the  names  of  proposed  candi- 
dates in  the  official  journal  of  the  union,  and  the  candidates  can  only  be  admitted 
foarteen  days  after  such  publication. 

Typographical  Union,  No.  15,  Rochester,  N.  Y. : 

Apprenticeship  term  is  four  or  five  years;  not  legally  indentured;  no  consent 
of  any  one  required  ;  no  report  to  union  ;  one  apprentice  to  five  journeymen. 
Following  is  the  rule  of  the  union : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  each  office  acknowledging  jurisdiction 
of  this  union,  to  report  the  number  of  apprentices  in  each  office  in  which  he 
works,  who  intend  to  serve  an  apprenticeship,  and  who  desire  to  unite  with 
this  union,  and  if  favorably  reportcKl  they  shall  be  registered  as  apprentices  in     . 
^ood  standing,  etc. 

The represeniative  of  Typographical  Union,  No.  15,  Rochester,  remarks: 

"According  to  the  laws  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  no  boy 
working  in  a  news  room  will  in  future  be  recognized  as  an  apprentice.  Appren- 
ticeship, as  now  worked  in  this  city  and  others,  is  very  demoralizing  upon  boys, 
for  they  have  nothine  to  keep  them  at  one  shop,  but  drift  around  as  they  get 
00  at  the  trade.  We  find  a  number  leaving  their  situations  by  the  week 
»nd  go  working  by  the  piece,  so  that  in  reality  they  become  nothing  more  or  less 
than  type-setting  machmes.  In  regard  to  the  law  governing  the  apprenticeship 
system  it  has  always  been  a  dead  letter.  In  the  main  it  is  O.  K.,  but  in  some 
points  1  believe  it  is  not  adapted  to  this  age,  esj>ecially  the  section  referring  to 
board,  lodging,  etc. 

Typographical  Union,  No.  149,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. : 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  "  father  of  the  chapel,"  with  the  assistance  of  two  mem- 
bers of  the  union,  when  a  boy  enters  an  office,  to  make  a  report  as  to  his  fitness 
or  the  trade.  When  the  report  is  favorable,  the  union  men  are  obliged  to  give 
lim  all  the  assistance  possible;  when  unfavorable,  they  are  prohibited  from  giv- 
Qg  assi^ance,  and  if  possible  recommend  a  boy  more  fitted.  (This  is  new  and 
ikes  effect  January,  1887.) 

Typographical  Union,  No.  167,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. : 

Term  of  apprenticeship  is  four  years ;  not  indentured  ;  entered  on  union 
or>ks;  consent  of  parents  notTcquired.  Apprentices  are  not  taught  all  branches 
f  the  trade.  The  whole  term  is  four  years,  but  he  must  serve  four  years  at 
ook  and  job  printing,  four  years  at  newspaper,  four  years  at  press  work.  It  is 
te  duly  of  the  union  to  protect  apprentices,  and,  in  case  of  misuse  by  an  ^ 
nployer,  the  union  will  investigate  and  endeavor  to  obtain  justice.  Rules  as 
)  fitness  of  apprentice  for  union  membership  enforced  by  an  examination  at 
le  close  of  apprenticeship.  Favors  the  apprenticeship  law.  Presumes  that 
taoual  training  school  would  cause  a  surplus. 

Typographical  Union,  No.  52,  Troy,  N.  Y. : 

Term  of  apprenticeship  four  years;  not  legally  indentured;  entered  on  union 
wks;  parental  consent  not  required;  one  apprentice  to  four  men;  not  more 
an  three  in  the  shop;  apprentices  not  taught  all  branches;  four  years  at  each 
»nch;  foremen's  and  journeymen's  duty  to  instruct;  one  hundred  per  cent  join 
iion;  boys  who  have  learned  their  trade  in  non-union  offices  are  admitted  if 
mpeient. 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  Union,  is  with  other  objects,  '*  to  regulate  the  apprentice  system." 
One  apprentice  to  four  journeymen,  two  to  eieht,  three  to  twelve*  and  not 
We  than  three  in  any  department.  Any  boy  who  is  working  at  a  case  is  con- 
Icred  an  apprentice.  The  father  of  the  chapel  is  to  obtain  the  boys'  names, 
ti,  etc.,  and  have  them  entered  on  the  record  took. 

[Afisembly,  No.  27.]  11 
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y  a  two-thirds  vote.  This  shall  not 
rom  learning  his  son.  No  member 
itract  to  do  any  branch  of  the  trade, 
ere  it  has  always  required  a  man  to 
ontract  system  exists  the  same  shall 
Any  member  who  shall  remain  in 
shall  seek  employment  therein,  shall 
be  made  public  in  the  press  or  other- 
'om  social  intercourse  with  him.  No 
Bce-work,  or  vice  versa,  without  they 

RDAM,   N.   Y. 

When  short  of  spinners  spare  hands 
i  job  until  all  the  old  spinners  have 


n  —  New  Yobk  City. 
be  over  the  age  of  twenty-one 
liar  apprenticeship  at  the  busi- 
ars  of  which  shall  have  been 
jority,  in  an  establishment  not 

York  and  ViciNrrY. 

3ry  conservative.    They  declare 

jrears,  on  presenting  discharge,  shall 
and  fifty  cents.  Apprentices  must 
I  fees. 

►n  with  a  noble  declaration  of  princi- 
ntices  is  that  they  shall  serve  three 
r  the  admission  as  journeymen  is  not 

OF  Brooklyn. 

y  firm,  and  all  apprentices  must  be 
'e  served  five  years. 

TTTBRS. 

I  class  of  workmen  in  our  trade,  we 
yt  learning  it  shall  serve  three  years' 
ages  from  conmiencement  until  their 
inion  must  present  letter  from  their 
ir  time  and  their  qualificatiors. 

ATioNAL  Union. 

atice  laws,  but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
mtice. 
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Granite  CurrBRS,  Brooklyn. 
The  rules  provide  that  — 

Apprentices  shall  serve  a  term  of  three  years.  Apprentices  shall  deposit  with 
their  employer  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  a  week,  which  is  forfeited  if  the  appren- 
tice  runs  away.  He  receives  instruction  from  the  foreman  or  journeyman, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  union  to  protect  the  apprentice.  This  union  (Brook- 
lyn), is  in  favor  of  technical  schools. 

Tailors. 

There  is  practically  no  apprentice  system  among  the  custom 
tailors  of  New  York  city.  With  some  exceptions  the  father  teaches 
the  son  the  trade.  The  practice  of  making  clothes  at  the  homes  of 
the  workers  is  discoui-aged  by  the  organization,  and  several  attempts 
to  organize  shops  where  the  men  work  under  certain  rules  and 
regulations  have  proved  successful.  Among  those  termed  manu- 
facturing tailors,  that  is  where  goods  are  manufactured  for  the 
general  market  and  the  work  is  performed  in  the  homes  of  the 
workers,  and  nearly  every  member  of  the  family  is  a  helper,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  organization  of  that  branch  of  the  trade  to  lay 
down  any  general  rules.  The  only  regulations  regarding  admissions 
to  the  organization  are  contained  in  a  section  which  provides  that 
"every  male  person  above  eighteen,  and  every  female  peraon  above 
sixteen  years  of  age,  working  at  the  tailoring  business  and  recog- 
nizing this  constitution,  is  entitled  to  membership,  in  this  union." 
The  tailoring  trade  in  New  York,  Albany  and  elsewhere,  where 
the  operatives  work  on  goods  manufactured  for  the  general  market, 
is  divided  into  coat  and  pantaloon -makers  and  bushelmen.  The 
coat  and  pantaloon-makers  generally  take  their  work  to  their  homes 
or  to  shops,  or  more  properly  speaking,  floors,  hired  by  themselves 
and  employ  such  help  as  they  need.  There  is  no  restriction  regard- 
ing the  kind  or  class  of  help  so  hired.  The  bushelmen  are  the 
only  ones  who  work  on  the  premises.  These  are  paid  weekly 
wages.     All  the  others  work  by  the  piece. 

Any  journeyman  is  at  liberty  to  take  an  apprentice  at  any  time. 
But  few  Americans  either  learn  or  work  at  this  branch  of  the  trade. 
There  is  no  nile  governing  it  in  the  constitution  of  the  assembly  or 
association,  and  there  is  no  inquiry  when  a  person  seeks  admission 
into  the  association,  as  to  his  or  her  competency ;  the  only  restriction 
being  a§  to  the  age  of  the  applicant,  which  is  usually  placed  at 
eighteen  for  males,   and   sixteen   for  females.      In   Albany  tlic 
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ot^nization  of  tailors  contained  132  members,  of  which  116  were 
from  foreign  countries ;  but  thi-ee  were  English  and  twelve  Irish  ; 
while  the  Germans  numbered  seventy-six,  the  French  seven,  Italians 
three.  Poles  eleven,  Bohemians  one  and  Hollanders  three. 

Tblegbaphebs. 

This  is  a  kind  of  professional  trade.  It  falls  into  line  with  its 
regulations,  and  provides  as  follows  : 

At  the  option  of  each  local,  any  person  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  except 
as  hereinaiter  provided,  is  eligible  to  become  a  member  of  the  order,  but  no 
organizer  shall  admit  anv  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  organization 
of  a  new  local ;  the  admission  of  persons  of  tne  age  of  sixteen  is  left  to  the 
option  of  such  new  local  after  the  organization. 

No  person,  who  either  sells  or  makes  a  living  or  any  part  of  it,  by  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drink,  either  as  manufacturer,  dealer  or  agent,  or  through  any 
member  of  the  family,  can  be  admitted  to  membership  in  this  order,  and  no 
lawyer,  banker,  professional  gambler  or  stock  broker,  can  be  admitted. 

m>  person  who  habitually  uses  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess  can  be  eligible 
to  membership. 

The  statistician  sliall  collect  from  the  members  and  all  other  available  sources 
all  information  attainable  concerning  the  condition  of  laboring  people  in  the 
locality,  and  shall  faithfully  report  the  same  to  the  district  assembly  statistician 
at  least  quarterly  ;  and  also  report  at  each  meeting  of  the  local  assembly  such 
information  as  may  be  of  service  and  also  to  the  general  secretary-treasurer 
when  called  upftn  to  do  so. 

A  memlx;r  going  into  the  liquor  business  or  deriving  any  support  from  the 
same,  shall  cease  to  be  a  member. 

No  meral>er  of  this  organization  shall  instruct  anv  person  in  the  art  of  tele- 
graphy, until  the  local  assembly  of  which  he  is  a  member  shall  have  first  granted 
him  permission  to  do  so.  In  case  of  the  refusal  by  any  local  assembly  to  grant 
such  permission,  such  refusal  shall  be  final. 

Should  any  member's  situation  or  standing  with  his  employer  be  ieopardized 
by  his  refusal  to  teach  a  student,  he  shall  receive  the  student  and  report  the 
facts  of  the  case  to  the  local  assembly  at  the  first  regular  meeting  for  action 
upon  the  same. 

Trunkmakers. 
The  union  of  this  trade  has  no  provisions  limiting  the  number 
of  apprentices.  Each  shop  or  factory  is  permitted  freedom  of 
action  in  this  respect,  and  generally  regulates  the  number  accord- 
ing to  its  needs  and  requirements.  They  serve  from  three  to  five 
years.  The  answer  to  inquiries  are  almost  all  in  the  negative,  as 
apprentices  seem  unknown  to  the  trade.  Apprentices  are  not 
legally  indentured,  entered  on.  union  books,  nor  reported  to  the 
union ;  apprentices  are  not  admitted  to  the  union  ;  as  an  offset,  the 
nnion  favors  an  apprenticeship  law  There  are  no  schools  where 
the  trade  is  taught,  but  they  think  one  would  be  useful. 
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Wattees. 
The  Waiters'  Union,  No.  3,  makes  a  statement  of  grievances  and 
disabilities  as  follows  : 

"  In  answer  to  your  special  circular  of  May  the  nineteenth,  in  regard  to  labor 
statistics.  I  would  respectfully  state  that  our  organization  is  heartily  in  favor  of 
an  apprenticeship  law.  We  think  a  law  necessary,  where  an  apprentice  should 
serve  at  least  two  yeais  at  the  business  before  we  could  recognize  him  as  an 
efficient  workman,  and  our  views  are  that  the  number  of  apprentices,  or 
*'  Omnibusses,"  as  they  are  commonly  called,  should  be  limited  to  one  for  eveiy 
two  workmen." 

Watch  Casb  Makers. 
Watch  case  makers  want  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices. 
In  the  convention  of  watch  case  makers  it  was  the  judgment  of 
the  meeting  that  the  unlimited  number  of  boys  in  the  watch  trade 
was  a  still  greater  evil  than  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  recommended  one  boy  to  ten  men.  In  one 
factory  one-half  of  the  hands  are  reported  to  be  boys,  many  of 
them  being  mere  children.  A  national  convention  made  the  follow- 
ing recommendation,  which  was  adopted : 

"That  this  convention,  while  believing  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  some 
safe-guai*ds  against  the  introduction  of  machinery,  believes  there  is  another,  if 
not  a  greater  evil,  in  the  unlimited  number  of  boys  engaged  in  the  watch  trade. 
We  recommend  that  hereafter  one  boy  be  allowed  to  every  ten  men  or  lees,  in 
every  department  of  our  trade,  the  same  to  be  indentured,  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-one  years  of  a^,  and  if  the  law  in  New  York  State  will  not  allow  a  boy 
to  be  a  bound  apprentice,  his  parents  or  guardian  shall  enter  into  an  honorable 
agreement  that  on  the  one  hand  the  boy  shall  remain  with  the  employer  until  he 
is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  on  the  other  side  the  employer  wul  guarantee  to 
teach  the  boy  the  trade  thoroughly. 

When  we  first  organized,  some  three  years  ago,  a  census  taken  in  the  shops 
of  the  American  Watch  Co.  in  Bond  street,  showed  that  one- half  of  the  number 
of  hands  emplojred  were  boys.  A  similar  condition  of  thin^  existed  in  each  of 
the  great  factories.  Since  that  time  things  have  improved  but  there  are  still 
too  many  boys." 

Weavers  —  Silk  Kibbon. 

Silk  ribbon  weavers  take  apprentices,  one  to  every  twenty-five 
journeymen.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  is  two  years,  as  follows : 
Six  months  helper,  six  months  twister  and  one  year  weaver. 

The  secretary  of  Local  Assembly  K.  of  L.,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  L, 

writes : 

That  he  does  not  know  of  any  apprenticeship  regulations.  The  boy  signs  an 
agreement  to  work  for  three  years  at  a  fixed  wage.  The  employer  has  a  right 
to  put  him  on  piece-work  before  the  expiration  of  the  term. 

Wood  Carvers. 
Wood  Carvers'  National  Association  have  not  more  than  three 
boys  in  each  shop. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  BUREAU'S  ATTEMPTS  TO  SECURE 
A  TABULATED  LIST   OF  THE  RULES  AND  REGU- 
LATIONS OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  REGARDING 
APPRENTICES. 

Form  G  is  the  most  searching  and  comprehensive  inquiry  issued 
in  the  whole  investigation.  It  includes  every  reasonable  condition 
and  contingency,  and  was  intended  to. secure  as  full  and  perfect  an 
exposition  of  apprenticeship  as  this  most  interesting  subject 
deserved.  The  answers,  however,  have  not  been  by  any  means 
such  as  we  had  a  right  to  anticipate  from  citizens  who  had  the 
interest  of  the  community  at  heart,  and  especially  of  the  rising 
generation,  on  whose  conduct  and  progress  so  much  of  tha  highest 
interest  of  the  republic  depends.  Blanks  were  sent  out  to  which 
a  fair  number  of  answers  was  received,  some  with  suflScieut  fullness, 
others  meagre  and  imperfect.  They  have  been  tabulated  and  put 
in  form,  and  their  results  are  submitted.  Following  is  a  copy  of 
the  form  referred  to : 

Blank  for  Labor  Organizations. 

This  llcmk  has  h^en  prepared  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
opinioTis  of  trade  unrions  and  labor  organizations  regarding 
apprentices^  and  also  to  secure  copies  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  these  organizations  concernhig  them, 

STATE  OF  NEW   YORK: 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  ) 
Albany, 1886.  f 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of ; 

Gkntlemen. — In  pursuance  of  section  2,  cliapter  356  of  the 
Laws  of  1883,  this  Bureau  is  now  engaged  in  an  investigation  of 
the  subject  of  the  apprenticeship  system  of  this  State  ;  and  with  a 
view  to  make  such  investigation  as  thorough  and  practical  as 
possible,  I  most  respectfully  request  and  direct  you  to  fill  out  the 
following  blank,  and  after  subscribing  to  the  affidavit  attached  to 
the  same,  return  it  to  this  oiBce,  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

rour  particular  attention  is  hereby  called  to  chapter  205  of  the 
Laws  of  1886,  and  chapter  934  of  the  Laws  of  1871,  printed  copies 
of  which  are  herewith  attached. 
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The  great  lack  of  reliable  data  upon  the  subject  of  apprentice- 
ships and  the  importance  of  the  subject  under  investigation  to  the 
welfare  of  the  trade  unions  and  labor  organizations  of  the  State, 
render  it  necessary  that  every  opportunity  be  given  these  bodies  to 
present  their  views  regarding  this  system.  For  these  reasons  the 
accompanying  blank  has  been  prepared.  It  is  general  in  its  nature 
and  can  be  used  by  any  trade  or  handicraft.  The  number  and 
variety  of  the  questions  contained  in  it  may  at  first  seem  too  lai^ 
but  upon  reflection  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  varied  industries 
of  the  State  rendered  this  course  necessary. 

To  prepare  special  blanks  for  special  industries  would  be  too 
great  a  task,  besides  entailing  unnecessary  work  upon  the  officials 
of  the  organizations,  and  running  the  risk  of  leaving  out  some 
matters,  all  important  to  one  or  two  trades  but  of  no  interest  to 
others. 

These  questions,  together  with  the  inquiries  in  regard  to  the 
"condition  of  the  apprentice  while  at  work,  the  wages  received  and 
number  of  hours  employed,  to  be  found  in  the  blank  marked 
*'  Form  F  "  cover  almost  the  entire  question  in  its  relation  to  the 
trade  unions  and  labor  organizations,  and  completes  the  list  of 
questions  upon  it.  They  should  receive  the  careful  consideration 
and  study  of  the  person  or  body  to  whom  this  blank  is  addressed, 
in  order  that  full  and  truthful  answers  may  be  returned. 

Many  unions  will  find  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  answer  all 
the  questions,  because  no  rule  of  the  kind  inquired  about  exists. 
In  such  cases  a  simple  statement  to  that  effect  will  suffice.  Should 
any  doubt  exist  as  to  the  correct  manner  of  filling  out  the  blank, 
or  any  portion  of  it  or  any  particular  question,  this  doubt  can  be 
removed  by  addressing  a  note  to  this  department.  In  the  latter 
case  the  number  in  front  of  the  question  in  doubt  should  be  given, 
together  with  the  title  of  the  blank,  such  as  "  Foi-m  A,  B,  C,"  as 
the  case  may  be.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  question  should  be 
written  out  in  full.  It  is  possible  that  in  many  instances  the  blank 
spaces  left  for  the  answers  may  not  prove  large  enough  to  receive 
the  information  which  it  is  desired  to  convey.  When  this  occurs 
the  details  can  be  written  out  on  the  page  devoted  to  remarks.  In 
this  as  in  the  other  case,  the  number  in  front  of  the  question  should 
be  given. 

Under  the  head  of  remarks  a  full  and  frank  expression  of  opinion 
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is  invited,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  different  labor 
organizations  will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  present 
their  side  of  the  case  to  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  State.  Should 
tliere  not  be  suflicient  room  on  the  page  for  tliese  general  remarks 
and  opinions,  do  not  hesitate  to  use  additional  sheets  of  paper. 

CHAKLES  F.  PECK, 

Coinin  ission  er. 
General  liuLEs. 

1.  City  or  town  ?  2.  Name  of  trade  union  or  labor  organization  ?  8.  Total 
number  of  men  in  the  union  or  organization?  4.  Number  admitted  by  card 
during  the  year  ending  September  1,  itt8tf  ?  6.  Number  from  foreign  countries? 
6.  English  ?  7.  Irish  ?  8.  French  ?  9.  German  ?  10  8tate  the  different  other 
natioiudities,  if  any?  11.  Number  of  apprentices  admitted  to  union  during 
the  year  ending  September  1,  1886  ?  13.  Number  of  helpers  in  the  union  ? 
13.  Has  your  organization  an  apprenticeship  committee  ?  14.  Term  of  appren- 
ticeship? 15.  Are  apprentices  legally  mdentured  ?  16.  Are  apprentices 
registered  on  union  books?  17.  Is  consent  of  parent  or  guardian  required? 
18.  Are  apprentices  reported  to  the  union  when  hired  ?  19.  Are  apprentices 
reported  to  the  union  when  they  leave  an  employer  ?  20.  Are  apprentices 
required  to  produce  a  certificate  from  the  employer  when  they  seek  to  join  the 
union  ?  21.  Are  there  any  penalties  for  Violation  of  these  rules,  if  so  state 
them? 

Number  op  Apprentices  Allowed  to  Each  Shop  or  Number  of 

Journeymen. 

22.  Number  of  apprentices  allowed  by  the  union  ?  28.  Number  to  each 
shop  ?  34.  Number  apportioned  to  jounieymen  ?  25.  Number  serving  at 
the  same  time  ?  26.  Is  there  any  length  of  time  between  the  first  and  second 
apprentice  ?  27.  Are  sons  of  members  given  preference  ?  28.  How  long 
must  an  employer  be  in  business  before  he  is  allowed  an  apprentice  ? 

Rules  Affecting  Qoys  Placed  on  Trial. 
29.  Are  boys  put  on  trial  to  test  their  fitness  for  the  trade  ?    30.  Time  of  trial 
or  probation  ?    31.     Can  contract  be  annulled  at  expiration  of  time  of  trial, 
and  how  ?    32.  Does  the  boy  receive  any  compensation  during  such  time  of 
trial  ?    33.  Do  employers  abuse  the  trial  system  ? 

Deposits  of  Money  and  Sacrifices  of  Time. 
34.  Do^  the  apprentice  make  any  deposit  of  money  to  employer  and  to 
what  amount  ?  35.  Is  this  money  forfeited  if  he  runs  away  ?  36.  Is  this  money 
retarncd  to  him  at  expiration  of  term  of  service  ?  37.  Does  he  receive  interest 
f»n  such  deposit  ?  38.  Does  Jie  give  time  or  money  to  a  journeyman  ?  89. 
How  much  time  ?    40.  How  much  money  ? 

Taeks. 
.  41.  Are  apprentices  required  tojperform  any  certain  amount  of  work  or  what 
tK  commonly  termed  tasks?  4.?.  What  do  they  receive  for  work  performed  after 
this  ta^  is  completed?  43.  Do  apprentices  ever  perform  work  after  completion 
of  task  and  share  the  profits  with  journeymen  ?  44.  Where  the  work  is  done  by 
the  piece,  are  apprentices  required  to  perform  any  certain  task? 

Instruction  op  Apprentices. 
45.  Are  apprentices  taught  all  the  branches  of  the  trade?  46.  What  time  at 
cich  branch?  47.  Is  there  any  rule  which  prevents  a  boy  or  man  from  learning 
a  particular  branch?  48.  Are  thev  kept  at  anv  division  of  the  trade,  and  if  so, 
state  its  character  and  length  of  time?  49.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  instruct  appren- 
tices? 50.  Does  the  union  require  the  employer  or  his  foreman  or  superintend- 
ent to  teach   the  apprentice  progressively  and   completely,  and  is   the  rule 
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enforced  ?  51.  Where  ioumeymen  instruct  boys  are  the  employes  paid  by  the 
week  or  piece f  52.  Where  the  instruction  is  given  by  employes,  working  by 
the  piece,  do  they  receive  any  compensation  for  the  loss  of  tmie  thus  incurred? 
53.  Does  the  journeyman,  when  he  is  paid  by  the  piece,  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  work  which  is  completed  with  the  aid  of  the  apprentice,  during  the  term  of 
probation  ?  54.  Is  fault  found  by  foreman  or  superintendent  when  apprentices 
consume  the  time  of  employes  paid  by  the  week?  55.  Are  any  fines  imposed 
by  the  union  on  its  members,  for  instructing  boys?  56.  Is  there  ^ a  penalty 
for  members  for  refusing  information  to  apprentices?  57.  Are  employers  com- 
pelled  to  teach  more  than  one  branch  ?  58.  Does  the  union  impose  a  penalty 
for  a  violation  of  this  rule,  where  it  exists?  69.  Are  they  deprived  of  the  use 
of  the  apprentice  for  this  or  any  other  cause,  and  if  so,  state  cause?  60.  In 
case  a  boy  is  misused  by  an  employer,  what  action  is  taken  by  the  union? 

Union  Rules  Rboarding  the  Protection  of  Apprentices  and  the  Exami- 
nation OF  New  Members. 

61.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  union  to  protect  apprentices  ?  62.  Percentage  of 
apprentices  joining  union?  68.  Are  apprentices  allowed  to  join  the  union  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  their  apprenticeship?  64.  At  what  aj^  are  they  permitted 
to  join  the  union,  as  full  members?  65.  What  is  the  initiation  fee  for  appren- 
tices? 66.  What  is  the  initiation  fee  for  journeymen?  67.  What  are  the  dues 
for  probationary  members? 

Rules  in  Regard  to  Application  for  Membership  in  the  Union.   - 

68.  Are  there  any  rules  as  to  fitness?  69.  Are  penalties  imposed  for  proposmg 
an  incompetent  workman  ?  70.  Is  there  any  examination  at  close  of  apprentice- 
ship? 71.  Has  your  ors;anization  a  commission  of  examination?  72.  Is  the 
employer  a  member  of  the  commission?  78.  Can  the  commission  prolong  the 
term  of  apprenticeship,  to  remedy  the  defects?  74.  If  the  employer  be  in  fault 
will  he  be  expected  to  employ  the  young  man  until  he  is  rendered  competent! 
75.  Will  he  pay  him,  meanwhile,  the  wages  of  a  journeyman?  76.  Is  there  any 
provision  for  instruction  to  partly  taught  workmen  ?  77.  What  action  does  the 
union  take  where  boys  learn  the  trade  m  non-union  establishments  ? 

Provisions  for  Apprentices  out  of  Work  and  Rules  Regarding  Run- 
away Apprentices  and  those  that  are  Transferred. 
78.  Is  your  union  affected  by  young  men  who  serve  part  of  their  time  in 
Europe  and  Canada?  79.  What  action  does  the  union  iakib  in  regard  to  run- 
aways? 80.  VVhat  is  the  trade  term  for  boys  who  leave  their  employers?  81. 
What  provision  is  made  for  apprentices  m  case  of  suspension  of  firm?  ^. 
Does  the  union  impose  a  penalty  upon  a  boy  who  leaves  his  employer  before  his 
term  of  apprenticeship  has  expired,  and  what  is  it  ?  83.  What  provision  is 
made  for  apprentices  in  case  the  shop  or  establishment  is  lost  to  the  union  ? 
84.  Are  they  allowed  to  remain  in  case  of  strike  ?  85.  Does  the  union  find 
emplo3rment  for  apprentices  when  thrown  out  of  employment  ?  86.  Are 
apprentices  enticed  away,  after  they  have  learned  a  portion  of  the  trade,  to 
work  at  one-half  or  two- thirds  the  union  rate  ?  87.  Are  apprentices  loaned  or 
exchanged  by  employers  ?  88.  Does  the  union  permit  it  ?  89.  Are  apprentices 
transferred?  90.  Are  boys  ever  asked  to  serve  an  additional  year  or  years? 
91.  Is  there  any  agreement  which  prevents  employers  taking  each  overs' 
apprentices  ? 

MsiNUAL  Training,  Trade  and  Technical  Schools. 

92.  How  are  graduates  of  training  schools  treated  ?  93.  What  kind  of  work- 
men do  they  make  ?  94.  What  effect  do  they  have  upon  the  trade  ?  95.  Do 
you  favor  an  apprenticeship  law  ?  96.  Is  the  law  now  enforced,  or  is  it  partially 
or  practically  a  dead  letter  ?  97.  Do  you  consider  the  law  adapted  to  the  present 
conditions  and  wants  of  your  special  trade  ?  98.  Do  you  consider  its  provisions 
just  or  practical,  as  affecting  the  apprentice,  the  employer,  and  journeymen  in 
your  trade  ?  99.  Give  special  opmion  relative  to  industrial,  training  and 
technical  schools  ?  100.  Does  the  union  allow  for  time  occupied  in  manual 
training  or  trade  schools  ? 
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Tabulation  of  Inquibibs  and  Answebs. 

In  order  to  place  the  issues  of  this  investigation  into  apprentice- 
sjiip  in  the  most  condensed  shape,  so  as  to  show  general  facts  in 
their  broadest  aspect,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  classify  the 
inquiries  and  answers. 

In  this  way  the  number,  condition  and  data  of  the  apprentice- 
ship system  in  this  State  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  those  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  and  desiring  to  form  an  opinion  based  upon 
extant  facts.  The  data  here  displayed  are  the  (fompilation  of 
answers  received  from  various  associations  specifically  interested, 
and  possessed  of  information  gathered  at  the  source.  We  have  the 
record  of  trade  union  membership  and  nationality  of  members ; 
record  of  apprenticeship,  and  all  incidents  of  age,  birth  or  condition 
implied  in  the  term;  also  the  number  of  apprentices,  their  educa- 
tion, their  pay,  and  the  relations  they  fill  to  their  associates  and  to 
the  trade ;  filnally,  we  have  their  legal  status,  and  such  remarks  and 
suggestions  as  those  making  the  returns  choose  to  offer.  All  this  is 
put  in  an  easy  way,  so  that  ^e  who  runs  may  read. 

The  inquiring  reader  will  find  a  quantity  of  information  in  the 
rules  of  the  several  trades.  I  regret  that  so  comparatively  few  have 
seen  fit  to  answer  the  inquiry  papers  issued  by  this  Bureau.  But, 
inasmuch  as  the  number  presented  gives  a  fair  representation  of 
public  opinion,  the  issue  may  be  accepted  as  equally  conclusive 
with  a  larger  mass  of  returns,  which  would  have  required  more 
time,  trouble  and  expense  for  their  collection. 

In  the  matter  of  premiums  for  apprenticeship,  once  a  common 
enough  practice  in  Europe,  and  still  extant  as  a  survival  of  past 
usage,  we  have  very  little,  indeed,  in  this  country.  Occasionally 
there  may  be  a  deposit  by  the  boy  of  some  fractional  part  of  his 
earnings,  in  order  to  secure  a  continuance  of  his  services,  the  sum 
being  refunded  at  the  period  agreed.  Fines,  or  extra  work,  out  of 
the  due  course  of  the  apprentice's  duty,  are  also  unknown.  All 
these  things  are  heard  of  in  the  old  countries,  but  in  this  land  of 
freedom  the  "boys"  have  the  long  end  of  the  lever,  and  run  the 
machine,  of  which  tiiey  are  part,  in  a  way  that  suits  themselves. 
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NAMB  OF  TRADB  UNION  OR  LABOR 
ORGANIZATION. 


Bakers'  Union  No.  1,  Section  1 

Bakers'  Union  No.  1 

Bakers'  Union  No.  1,  Section  8 

Bricklayers'  (German)  Union  No.  11  

Bricklayers'  Union  No.  1 •  ■  • 

Bricklayers.  Plasterers,  Masons'  Union  No.  28 

Bricklayers^  Union  No.  40 

Bncklayers'  Union  No.  8 

Broshnutkers'  Pro.  and  Benevolent  Ass'n  . . . 

Cabinetmakers'  Union  No.  80 

Carpenters  and  Joiners'  Union  No.  99 
Carpenters'  Mitre  Assembly,  8640.  K.  of  L. . . 
Carpenters'  Assembly,  4117,  K.  of  L  . . 

Carpenters  and  Joiners'  Union  No.  18t     

Carpenters' Union  No.  101 

Carpenters  and  Joiners'  Lodge  No.  7     .   — 

Carpenters  and  Joiners'  Union  No.  72 

Carpenters  and  Joiners*  Union  No.  6 

Carpenters,  Progressive,  No.  I 

Clgarmakers'  Union  No.  121 

Clgarmakers'  Union  No.  881 

Clgarmakers'  Union  No.  175 

Clgarmakers'  Union  No.  119. 

Clgarmakers'  Union  No.  65 

Clgarmakers'  Union  No.  9 

Clgarmakers'  Union  No.  68 

Clgarmakers'  Union  No.  810 

Clgarmakers'  International  Union  No.  967... 

Cigarmakers'  Union  No.  112 

CigarmaKers'  International  Union  No.  15»  . . . 

Cigar  Packers',  4065.  L.  A 

Coopers' L.  A.  K.  of  L 

Cutters,  Table,  Assembly  Local  4016 

Cutters,  Granite,  National  Union  of  U.  8  ... 

Engineers'  Association 

File  Smiths'  Association 

Hat  Finishers,  Wool,  Association  of  U.  8    . 

Independence  Association 

Iron  Molders' Association 

Iron  Holders'  Union  No.  84 

Leather,  Fancy  Workers 

Musical  Mutual  Protective  Union .  . 

Machinists'  Protective  Union 

Mathematical  Instrument  Makers 

Nyack  Labor  Association 

Old  Reliable  Assembly,  K.  of  L 

Plasterers,  Operative,  L.  I  Lodge  No.  1 

Piano  and  Organ  Makers,  Lodge  No.  3 

Piano  Makers,  United 

Painters.  Progressive  Union  No.  8 

Printers,  Typographical  Union  No.  178. 

Printers,  Typographical  Union  No.  0 

Printers,  Typographical  Union  No.  15 

Printers,  TTpographical  Union  No.  6,  Ger- 
man-American   

Printers,  Typographical  Union  No.  167 

Printers,  Typographical  Union  No.  67.  . . . 

Printer?,  T^rpographical  Union  No.  68 

Printers,  Typographical  Union  No.  109 

Printers,  Typographical  Union  No.  149 

Silk  Ribbon  Weavers.  United  Branch 

Spinners'  Assembly  4576,  K.  of  L 

Steam  Fitters'  Association 

Swiss  Bmbroiderers'  Union 

Trunkmakers'  Prot  and  Benevolent  Union . . 
Type  Founders'  Association 


City  or  town. 


New  York. . . . 

Troy 

New  York.  .. 
New  York.... 

Brooklyn. 

Elmira 

Long  I.  City.. 

Brooklyn 

New  York. . . . 
New  York.... 

Cohoes 

Troy 

Cohoes 

Binghamton. . 

Oneonta.  

Brooklyn 

Rochester 

Amsterdam  . . 

Brooklyn 

Ithaca 

Amsterdam.. . 

Kingston 


.Cohocton 

Port  Byron... 

Troy 

Albany 

Rome 

Waverly 

Oneonta. 

Oneida 

New  York.     . 
Rochester.     . 
GloVersville 
Brooklyn.  . 
Brooklyn.  . 
Brooklyn.     . 
Mattoawan.. 
Sing  8ing. . . 

Troy 

Bniialo. 

New  York  . . . 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn  .  . 
New  York    . . 

Nyack 

Troy 

Brooklyn 

New  York... 
New  York... 
New  York  .. 
Amsterdam.. . 

Buffalo 

Rochester 


Rochester 

Schenectady . . 

Lockport 

Troy... 

Cohoes 

Saratoga  Sp'gs 

New  York 

Amsterdam.... 
New  York.  .. 

New  York 

N.  Y.  &  vlcin. 
New  York  .... 


No  of  appren- 
tices allowed  by 
the  union  ? 


8  to  s  boss.. 


8  to  a  boss. . 
Indefinite,. 


1  to  6. . 


lto8. 

4 


50  . 
1... 


Don't  know. 


B.88,  see  remarks 


1  to8.. 

Not  regular. 


B.  17  see  remarks 

No  rule 

None 


No  limit.. 


1  to  5  men. . 


2  for  department 


1  to  a  jour 

1  to  10  jours. . 
None 


Number  to  each 


1  too. 


8  only. 


[  1  to  S  first  and  { 
'    1  to  every  5.   ) 


1 

lto8.- 
8  only 


Don't  know. 


No  rule. 
None. . . . 


8 

No  limit. . 


4  .  ... 

Only  3  . 


No  8  out  of  1  mill 

1  to  a  jour 

10  per  cent 

None 
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TO  FoEOf  "G."— (6'ow^»t<«d). 


/ 


Nnmber  appor- 
tioned to  joar- 
Deymen  ? 

Nnmber  serv- 
ing at  the 
fame  time? 

Is  there  any 
length  of  time 
between  flrat 
and  second 
apprentice  ? 

Are  sons  of 
members 
given  pref- 
erence? 

How  long 
must  an  em- 
ployer be  in 
business  be- 
fore be  is 
allowed  an 
apprentice  f 

Are  boys  put 
on  trial  to 
test  their  fit- 
ness for  the 
trader 

No. 

None. 

One  to  a  shop. 

Yes 

No  rule 

No. 

No.       [ployer. 

Option  of  em- 

No 

No... 

No 

2  years 

2  years 

None. 

Yes 

2  years 

No  time 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

None 

2  to  a  bo^ 

% 

Not  always. . 

Yes . 

,  No 

8  years 

2  years 

No  time 

No 

Occasionally. 

1  to  4  jours 

None. 

None 

None 

None 

No  time 

Yes 

1 

2 

1 

No. 

1 

Not  specified.. 

No  pref'nce. 

•No  rule 

Nonsense. 

No 

Anytime 

Yes 

itoB......... .... 



i  nndere 

No!.   ..!.'..'...    Yes. '.'.""'/ 

No  time: . : : : : : 

No  rule 

One  day 

No  time 

No." 

ItoS. 

No  rule  !'.'.!;! ' 

No::::::::: 
No 

Don't  appiy:" 
No. 

1  to  8,  2  to  8 

Sometimes.. 

No.., 

No 

Not  always. 

Not  by  union. 
No. 

jltol5,2to90,  I 

1 
4  only No 

f        3  to  40.          S 
lto5. 

t  

k.v.y.'.'.y.v.v. 

No 

No 

No 

At  once 

No  rule 

No. 

»....."^ 

No 

No. 

Yes;.".'.'.'.'..'..* 

No 

No. 

lloft. 

Not  usually.. 
No    ...... 

No  rule 

No  rule 

No  rule 

No  rule 

No. 

I  to!L       

No 

Yes. 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

(2) 
Sometimes.. 
Yes 

No. 

Ito80.                  -    . 

No 

No. 

iio" '.''.".'." 

No. 

Not  as  a  mle. 

1 

Yes. 

No. 

:  :::::::::::::| ...:: : 

Yes 

No  set  time'::: 
No  rule 

itosl.' ! .... 

No 

No ::::::::: 

No. 
No. 

1  to  8. 

i'.'.V. '.[".'.'.'.".'. 

No  rule....!!!. 
No 

No  

Sometimes . . 

No. 

Ito  1 

No 

Yes. 

Must  pass  ex. 
B.  17,  remarks. 

No  mle 

5o       

No  rule 

No 

1  year 

No  nile 

No 

Yes! :;:::: 

No 

No  rule 

No 

i  year  

No  limit 

No  mle. 
No. 

2.  V.V.'.V.'.V.'.'.'. 

B.  8»,  remarks. 

No  ifratt             

Bontknow... 

No 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No:::::::::. 

No  rule 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Immediately . . 

No  mle 

Immediately . . 

No. 

1  to  5  joiirs 

Ito  5 '.. 

Sometimes . . 
No 

No 

No 

No. 

Yes. 
No. 

J                   *  ** 3 

No 

No 



No'::::.:::::: 

Yes 

No 

No. 

1  to  4  Jofurs 

lto4jomrB 

6.'..'.  .'.".'.v.'.'.'. 

1  to  each  Jour. 
5.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

No  rule 

No. 

No: ::::::::: 

Ito  25  Jours 

No  rale - 

Itocacb  jour 

1  to  10  jonrB 

None,                 .... 

YeB 

No 

No  rule  

No  rule 

No'raie::::::: 

No  rule 

Yes.  ■ " '  [trade. 
No  boys  in 

No'triai: 

No 

No:::::::::::: 

No 

No 

Yes 

(1)  1  to  6,  2  to  10,  and  no  more. 


OS)  GeneraUy  members^  sons. 
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Citj  or  town. 


New  York.  .. 

Troy      

New  York.  .. 
New  York... 

Brooklyn 

Elmlra 

Long  I.  City.. 
Brooklyn.. 
New  York.  . 
New  York.... 

Ck>hoe8 

Troy 

Cohoes..'. 

Binghamton.. 

Oneonta. 

Brooklyn 

Bochester.... 
Amsterdam... 

Brooklyn 

Ithaca 

Amsterdam... 

Kingston 

Cohocton 

Port  Byron... 

Troy 

Albany 

Rome. 

Waverly 

Oneonta 

Oneida 

New  York... 
Rochester..., 
Gloversvllle... 

Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn , 

Matteawan..., 

Sing  Sing 

Troy , 

Bufndo 


New  York... 
Brooklyn.... 
Brooklyn.... 
New  York... 

Nyack 

Troy 

Brooklyn.... 
New  York... 
New  York.  . 
New  York... 
Amsterdam. 

Buffalo 

Bochester. . . 


Rochester.... 
Schenectady . 
Lockport. .... 

Troy 

Cohoes 

Saratoffa  Sp^gs 

New  York 

Amsterdam.... 

NewYork 

New  York..... 
N.  Y.  A  vlcin.. 
NewYork.. 


Are  they  kept  at  any  dividoa  of 
the  trade,  and  if  so,  state  its  char- 
acter and  length  of  time  f 


Not  particular 

Some  work  bread,  others  cake,  etc.. 

Not  particular 

No  rr...; 

No 


No 

According  to  work . 


No. 
No! 


No. 
No 


None 

Skilled... 
Optional . 


Kept  at  mold  work  for  cheapness. . 


No 

8  years  on  form  work 

Kejrt  on  mold  work,  seldom  hand. . 


No 
No. 


Finishing  third  year . 


Foar  years  at  branch 

Mast  learn  all  branches 

S^timesonlylVch;  teamsy'mp^rtils 


According  to  aptitude 

No. ..77:? 

No 

Apprentice  has  his  choice  . 


S'times  depends  on  ability,oth^  f  1  yn. 
CJan  learn  aJi  branches 


Works  at  onfi  br'ch  during  ap^nship. 
4  years  press,  book,  lob  or  newspaper. 
4  yrs.  in  Job,  and  4  in  comp*ng  room. 


6  m*h6  helper  or  twister,  1  yr.  weaver. 

(1) 
Learn  all  in  five  years  if  intelligent. . 

No 

No  rule  prohibiting  it 


(1)  They  are  ipitfe  hands,  who  are  not  allowed  to  become  spinnen  without  union's  consent 
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TO  Form  "G 

.''  —  {Continued). 

Does  the  1x7 
receive  any  com- 
penAiloa  durinir 
such  time  of  triafr 

Do  emplOTera 
abnae  the  trial 
.   QTStemf 

Are  apprentices 

taagtit  all  branches 

of  the  trade  f 

What  time  at  each 
branch? 

Is  there  any 
role  which  pre> 
yento  a  boy  or 
man  from  learn- 
ing a  particular 
branch  r 

No 

Depends  talent 

8  years 

No 

No 

None 

No 

tJncertain 

No 

Yes 

No  diiference 

Indefinite 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes.. 

No  

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

QoieraUy 

Seldom 

Sometimes 

No 

Indefinite 

t. 

Cni^  answer 

Can't  answer. . 

Yes^orshonkibe.. 
Yes 

Can't  say 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

T.!mH«d.      ,, 

Lack  of  talent 

Certain  amoant 

No 

Yes 

See  remarks 

No 

No 

' 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

8  years  in  all 

Notin^e 

None 

f^iiMillffnni 

Think  not . .  . 
Don't  know... 

Yes 

Yea 

No 

No 

In  some  shops 

No 

Ag'dbet.boyAbo88. 

No 

No 

No 

Bxoept  packing... 
No 

No'part  time*. '.!!!!!'. 

No. 



No. 
No. 

Yea 

No 

No 

No. 

No 

Not  always 

No. 

Yes 

No. 



No 

Till  learned 

No. 

Yes 

8  to  6  months 

No. 

Yea 

No. 

No 

No. 

No .• 

No. 

No  trial 

No 

No. 

Yet 

Sometimes.... 

Not  always 

No. 

Not  always 

No 

Indefinite 

None  stated 

No. 

No  rote 

See  remarks. . . 
No 

No. 

Works  for  boas. 

No 

No. 

No 

No. 

Y«*. .' 

No  knowledge. 

No  jmowledge 

Never 

No 

Optional 

No  definite  time  .... 

Yet 

Yes 

Y^:::;:;::;:::::* 

No. 

No 

No 



No. 

No 

Some  do....^. 

No 

No. 

No 

4year8 

No. 

No 

No. 

Don't  know!'..' 
No 

No 

4  years 

No. 

No 

Depends 

■'" * 

No. 

Y«.'    ".".'.'. 

Yes 

None. 

Aoconlingto  work. 
Piidforeveryboar. 

Yes 

Only  one  branch 

No. 

Have  none.... 

Yes.              .  .  .. 

Yes 

Can't  answer 

8  to  5  years 

No. 

No 

No. 

(1)  Such  as  employer  thinks  profitable. 

[Assembly,  No.  27.]  12 
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NAME  OF  TRADE  UNION  OR  LABOR 
ORGANIZATION. 


H^ 


\  li. 


Bakers'  Union  No.  1,  Section  1 

BAkere'  Union  No  1 

Bakers'  Union  No.  1,  Section  8 

Bricklayers'  (Qersian)  Union  No.  11 

Bricklayers'  Union  No  1 

Bricklayers,  Plasterers  and  Masons'  No.  28 

Bricklayers*  Union  No.  40 

Bricklayers'  Union  No.  8 

Bmshmakers'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Association, 

Cabinetmakers'  Union  No.  90 

Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Union  No.  99 

Carpenters' Mitre  Assembly,  2840.  K.  of  L 

Carpenters'  Assembly,  4117,  K.  of  L 

Carpenters  and  Joiners'  Union  No  181 

Carpenters'  Union  No.  101 

Carpenters  and  Joiners'  Lodge  No.  7 

Carpenters  and  Joiners'  Union  No.  72 

Carpenten  and  Joiners'  Union  No  6 

Carpenters,  Prof^resslve,  No.  1 

Cigarmakers'  Union  No.  121 

Cigarmakers*  Union  No.  281 

Cigarmakers'  Union  No  175 

Cigarmakers'  Union  No.  119 , 

Cigarmakers' Union  No.  65.-  

Cigarmakers'  Union  No.  9 

Cigarmakers'  Union  No.  68 

Cigarmakers'  Union  No.  210 , 

Cigarmakers*  International  Union  No.  267 

Cigarmakers'  Union  No.  112 

Cigarmakers'  International  Union  No  12 

Cigar  Packer's,  406S,  L.  A 

.  Coopers' L  A.,  K.  of  L 

Catters,  Table,  Assembly  Local,  4016 

Cotters,  Granite,  National  Union  of  US 

Engineers'  Association 

File  Smiths'  Association 

Hat  Finishers,  Wool,  Association  of  U.  S 

Independence  Association , . . . 

Iron  Molders'  Association 

Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  84 

Leather,  Fancy  Workers 

Musical  Mutual  Protective  Union 

MachinLsts'  Prote«^tIve  Union 

Mathematical  Instrument  Makers. 

Nyack  Labor  Association 

Old  Reliable  Assembly,  K.  of  L 

I  Island  Lodge  No«  1 

Lodge  No.  2 


nNo.8 

lion  No.  178 

lion  No  9 

lion  No.  15 

lion  No.  6,  Ger.  Am. 

nion  No.  167 

lion  No.  67 , 

aion  No.  68 

nion  No.  109 

aion  No.  149 

ted  Branch 

Lof  L. 


and  Benevolent  Union. 
)n 
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NAMB  OF  TRADE  UNION  OB  LABOR 
ORGANIZATION. 


City  or  town. 


Are  they  deprived  of  the 
nee  of  the  appreotice  for 
this  or  any  other  caueet 
and  If  BO,  etate  caiue. 


Bakers' Union  No.  1,  Section  1 , 

Bakers'  Union  No.  1 

Bakers  Union  No.  1,  Section  8 

Bricklayers'  (German)  Union  No.  11 

Bricklayers'  Union  No.  1.. 

Bricklayers'  Plasterers  and  Masons'  No.  S8 

Bricklayers'  Union  No.  40 , 

Bricldayers'  Union  No.  8         

Bnishmakers'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Assoc^n. . 

Cabinetmakers'  Union  No.  90.  

Carpenters  and  Joiners'  Union  No.  99    

Carpenters'  Mitre  Assembly,  9640,  K.  of  L 

Carpenters*  Assembly,  4117,  K.  of  L      ..   

Carpenters  and  Joiners'  Union  No.  181 

Carpenters' Union  No.  101      

Carpenters  and  Joiners' Lodge  No.  7 

Carpenters  and  Joiners'  Union  No.  79 

Carpenters  and  Joiners'  Union  No.  6 

Carpenters,  Progressive,  No.  1 

Cigarmakers*  Union  No.  191 

Cigarmakers'  Union No.981 , 

Cigarmakers'  Union  No.  175. . .  , 

Cigarmakers'  Union  No.  119 , 

Cigarmakers'  Union  No.  66 

Cigarmakers'  Union  No.  9 , 

Cigarmakers'  Union  No.  68 

Cigarmakers'  Union  No.  910 

Cigarmakers'  International  Union  No.  967 

Cigarmakers' Union  No.  119 , 

Cigarmakers*  International*  Union  No.  12 , 

Cigar  Packers,  4066,  L.  A 

Coopers' L.  A.  K.  of  L 

Cutters,  Table,  Assembly  Local  4016 

Cutters,  Granite,  National  Union  of  United  States. 

Engineers' Association 

File  Smiths'  Association. , 

„_.«.._._..__  «,  .,    .... United  States. 

xi!!!!!;;;{!ii 

).2 

TsV'.'.'.V/.'.'.V. 

I 

5     

Ger.  American 

67      

F7 

i9    

09    

40    

\  

olent  Union... 


New  York 

Troy 

New  York.  .. 
New  York.... 
Brooklyn...,. 

Elmira 

Lone  Island  City. 

Brooldyn 

New  York.... 

New  York 

Cohoes 

Troy 

Cohoes 

Binghamton. . 

Oneonta. 

Brooklyn 

Rochester. . . . 
Amsterdam . . 

Brooklyn 

Ithaca 

Amsterdam . . 

Kingston 

Cohocton 

Port  Byron... 

Troy 

Albany 

Rome 

Waverly 

Oneonta. 

Oneida 

New  York.... 
Rochester. . . . 
Gloversville. . 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Matteawan 

Sing  Sing 

Troy 

Buffalo 

New  York.  .. 
Brooklyn. ... 
Brooklyn.  ... 
New  York. . . 

Nyack 

Troy 

Brooklyn.... 
New  York ... 
New  York.  . 
New  York.  , 
Amsterdam . . 

Bnffaio 

Rochester  .  . 
Rochester  .  . 
Schenectady. 

Lockport 

Troy 

Cohoes.. 
Sarato»  Springs 
New  York... 
Amsterdam..  .. 

New  York 

New  York. 

N.  Y.  A  vicinity 

New  York 


No. 
No. 


Numerous  . 


Not  applicable. 
Can't  say 


No. 
No! 


No. 
No 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No.. 
No., 
No. 


No. 
No". 


No 
No 


Not  any    

Yes.  If  helper  is  slow., 

Cant  say 

Nomle     
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Iq  case  i  boy  to  mtouMd  by 

an  employer,  what  action  if 

taken  by  the  union  f 

la  it  the  duty  of  Um 

union  to  protect  the 

apprentices  f 

Joining  nmou  1^ 

None 

No 

When  men  of  Union 

None. 

None 

None        ..                  ... 

No 

None. 

Yea 

Another  boos  found 

Yea 

Yob 

05  per  cent. 

Canootaay 

Case  inreatigated. 

None.              .      . 

It  to 

Yea.. 

Unknown. 

Norule. 

Notdedded  

No 

Norule. 

Yee. 

Not  known. 

None 

None. 

6l«  up  work -t 

Yea. 

SO  per  cent. 
None  with  ua. 

Nerer  had  a  case 

No    

Koniifc  .*.'.'.'.".*.!*. l!r/. !!!!'.!!!** 

No 

None. 

No...« 

Hooe. ^ 

No ^ 

No ? 

100  per  cent 

Niie::::::;::  ::r::::.:::::;;:;: 

Fee  only.                   * 

No 

No  rule 

No  apprenticea. 

NoChine.             

Never  had  sncb  a  eaae 

Yea. 

100  per  cent. 

Itto 

None  ;...; 

Not  any     ......  ......  . . 

None 

No  ...  

BonH  know. 

None 

Time  only.  

To  Bon^e  extent 

No...:. 

100  per  cent 

None 

One  a  year. 
Don't,  know. 

Ptotected  by  union 

Yea,  and  employer. 

Cnder  consideration 

Pot  boy  In  another  shop 

Yoa'.  ;;;;;;;;.;;;;;;;;;; 

ioOpercent 

None'"  .';!.!.*.'.";*.'..*!*.!.'.;*.'.; 

AlVjoln. 

Not  atrong  enough  for  action  .... 
Union  haa  no  apprentice  law.  . . . 

Yea 

None. 

Not  yet 

None. 

No  apprenticea 

None .'  ...     *      ;." 

No 

None. 

None 

If  in  union 

Members  only 

See  remarka,  blank  80.  ... 

10  per  cent 
None. 

None 

Work  with  union  men 

None';;;;  "*;;:;;.:;:;;.".;;;*.*.:. 

No;;;;;;..;*;.;;;;;;;;;;; 
No 

No  record. 
None. 

Caie  Inreatlgated 

Learea 

Yea,  if  member 

Yea! 

All  in  union  offices. 

uaion  doeim*t  eare! ;;;;;; ; ; ;;;;;; 

No 

Yea 

Union  would  inToatlffate 

Yea 

For  ten  years  all  except  one. 

InTestigation  would  be  made; . . . ; 

Yea 

100  per  cent 

Yw  aa  poeaible 

Sikdeavor  to  get  redrew  .;;;.... 

Yea 

4  per  cent. 

Nacaaeof  kfaid    

Yea 

None. 

B«>y8  too  large ;. . , 

Alwaya  do  it 

Noie  ..7^,;;;;;:;;;;;;. ;;.;.; 

Yea 

No  rule 

100  per  cent 

None. 

Nofochfaiatance 

Yea 
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City  or  town. 


New  York. 

Troy 

New  York 

New  York 

Brooklyn 

Elmira , 

Lonff  I.  City. . . . 

Brooklyn 

New  York , 

New  York 

Cohoes 

Troy 

Cohoes 

Binghamton.... 

Oneonta 

Brooklyn 

Rochester 

Amsterdam 

Brooklyn 

IthacaT. 

Amsterdam 

Kingston 

Cohocton 

Port  Byron 

Troy 

Albany 

Rome 

Waverly 

Oneonta. 

Oneida , 

NewYbrk 

Rochester 

Oloversvllle.  ... 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Matteawan 

Sing  Sing 

Troy , 

Buffalo 

New  York. 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn , 

New  York 

Nyack 

Troy 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York. 

Amsterdam 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Rochester , 

Schenectady. . . . . 

Lockport 

Troy 

Cohoes 

Saratoea  Sprigs 

New  York 

Amsterdam 

New  York. 

New  York 

N.Y.  A  vicinity., 
New  York 


Are  apprentices  allowed 

to  loin  the  nnion  dnring 

the  last  year  of  their 

apprenticeship  1 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Not  decided.'  . 

Yes 

After  two  years . 
As  apprentice... 


Yes 

If  twenty-one. 


Yes,  or  first 

If  of  age 

No...\7 

No 

No 

No ^.. 

Last  six  months. 
No 


Yes, 
No  . 
No  . 
No  . 

No  . 


When  they  know  the  trade. . 
No 


No 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 


See  remarks,  B.  17. 
Yes.. 


No 

No 

Must  be  twenty-one. 


Yes. 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes,  as  apprentices  . 
Yes 


Yes. 
No  . 
No  . 


No.. 
Yes. 
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At  what  age  are  they 

pennitted  to  join  the 

nnlon,  ts  full  inem- 

bew? 

What  is  the  hiitfation 
fee  for  apprentices  ? 

What  is  the  initiation 
fee  for  journeymen  f 

What  are  the  dues 

for  probationary 

membere  ? 

JTyears 

Three  dollare 

Three  dollars,  fifty  cents. 
Tliree  dollars. 

Three  dollan 

No  such. 

Wyeart 

17  yean 

Ten  dollan 

95  cents  per  month. 
None. 

Three  dollan 

Twenty-five  dollan. . . . 
Twenty-five  dollan. . . . 

Ten  dollan. 

Twenty-five  dollan. . . . 
Twen^-flve  dollars. . . . 
Five  dollare 

Xnd  of  apprentioeehip .... 

21  yean  

At  21 

None 

15  cents  a  month. 

Halffee 

8even  dollars 

25  cents  per  month.* 
15  cents  per  month. 
No  probation. 

*  60  cents  per  month. 

26  cents  per  week. 
None. 

Not  flxed 

Three  dollars. 

tlyean    

Free 

Slfeara.             

Free 

Same  as  other  men 

One  dollar 

One  dollar 

One  dollar    

Not  decided. 

One  dollar     , 

NonUe 

Three  dollan 

Twenty  dollan 

Five  dollare    

AfterSyeare    

When  qnaUficd. 

20  cents  per  month. 
Have  none. 

Two  dollan 

See  remarka. 

One  dollar 

One  dollar   

86  cents  a  month. 

SI  jean 

Five  dollare 

None. 

Notspediled 

Two  dollare  . .  

Fifteen  dollare 

Five  dollare 

Not  received. 

Under  eo 

Five  dollars 

Not  fixed.  

Can't  say. 
None. 

W  yttn 

Aoyase. 

Have  none 

Three  dollare 

NoiiS: :..::.::..::.: 

Nothing    

Three  dollare.  ... 

Three  or  five  dollan.. . 
Three  dollare 

SO  cents  a  week. 

Bad  of  mprenticeflhip 

Three  dollan. .  < 

Not  received  

20  cents  a  week. 

18  yean  

Three  dollan 

Three  dollars. . , 

Three  dollare 

After  appren^ahlp  expired. 

Three  dollars.  

Three  dollare 

Three  dollare 

Have  none. 

Third  year 

Three  dollars 

Have  none. 

ABrase 

Three  dollars. .         .... 

Three  dollars. 

Have  none. 

Any  age 

Three  dollars. 

Three  dollare 

80  cents  a  week. 

On  anbhing  trade 

Wyean...: 

16  yean 

t^one  admitted 

Three  dollars.  

il.50or$8 

TendoUars. 

One  dollar 

Same  as  jonm'eymen .... 
Join  as  Journeymen 

85  cents  or  30  cents. 
1 

Myean 

18  years,  serred  8  years. . . 

One  dollar 

80  cents  a  month. 

Five  dollare. 

Have  none. 

One  dollar 

Sfyean  .'. ',', 

Fifty  cents  

One  dollar  

leyean 

One  dollar 

Nothing. 

Slyean 

Three  dollars 

Three  dollars. 

Three  dollare 

One  dollar. 

Xo  age,  4  yeara  serving. . 
18  yean 

Fifty  cents. 

25  cents  a  month. 

Fifty  cents! !.!!!!!!!!! 

Nornie....!  '  '.'.'. 

No  rule 

Depends  on  ability. 

ISyean 

Two  dollars « 

$1  men;  60  cents  women. 

Two  dollare 

None. 

Same.  

25  cents  a  month. 

Free 

Ten  dollare 

21  yean..... 

One  dollar 

Onfe  dollar 

Have  none. 

21  yean 

One  dollar 

Onedollar 

Three  dollare 

Have  none. 

aOyean 

Three  dollar^ 

Fnllfoe 

21  yean 

Three  dollare 

Nothing. 

21  yean 

$2;  pay  no  dues 

i'l  inenVso'cts.  women.! 

One  dollar . 

Three  dollars 

Two  dollare  

IS  yean 

No  rule. 

20  yean 

Same        

None. 

20yean 

One  dollar   

20  yean 

Three  dollan 

None. 

Two  dollare 

Wyean ',' 

Two  dollare 

Wyean 

Same  as  Journeymen. . . 

Onedollar 

To theh- branch,  $25.... 
Tweniy.flve  dollan  .... 
Not  admitted 

Fifty  cents 

One  dollar 

ISynn                      .  .. 

25  cents  a  month. 

After  5  yean*' work! 

On  apprenticeship 

w  ^  apprenticeship  . . 
»  yean 

Five  dollare 

Have  none. 

10  cents  per  week. 

Two  dollars 

Have  none. 

Pull  fee ; 

Two  dollare ... 

25  cents  a  month. 
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ORGANIZATION. 


City  or  town. 


Are  there  any  rales  as  to  fltncai  ? 


Bakers*  Union  No.  1,  Section  1 

Bakers'  Union  No.  1 

Baki^rs'  Union  No.  1,  Section  8 

Bricklayers'  (QemAn)  Union  No  11 

Bricklayers*  Union  No.  1 . 

Bricklayers,  Plasterers  and  Haaona*  No.  SS 

Bricklayers*  Union  No  40 

Bricklayers*  Union  No.  8. . . , 

Brashmakers'  Pro.  and  Benevolent  Aisoc'n. 

Cabinetmakers*  Union  No.  20 

Carpenters  and  Joiners*  Union  No.  99 
Carpenters*  Mitre  Assembly,  9640.  K.  of  L. 
Carpenters*  Assembly,  4117,  K.  of  L.     ... 
Carpenters  and  Joiners*  Union  No.  181. . . . 

Carpenters' Union  No.  101 

Carpenters  and  Joiners*  Lodge  No.  7.  ...  . 

Carpenters  and  Joiners*  Union  No.  79 

Carpenters  and  Joiners*  Union  No.  6. 

Cari)enters,  Progressive,  No.  1 

Cigarmakcrs*  Union  No.  121 

CiKarmakers*  Union  No.  881 

Cigarmakers*  Union  No.  175 

Cigarmakers*  Union  No.  119 

Cigarmakers*  Union  No.  66 

gpwnaketa*  Union  No.  9. 

dgcniHADSiv*  UHIhiXo.  68 ....,• 

Cigarmakers*  Union  Wo.  SW) ^ . .  , 

Cigarmakers*  International  Union  No.  967. 

Ciscarmakers'  Union  No.  lit 

Cigarmakers'  International  Union  No.  13. 

Cigar  Packen,  4065,  L.  A 

Coopers*  L-  A.,  K.  of  L ... 

Cutters,  Table,  Assembly  Local  4016.    . 
Cutters,  Granite,  National  Union  of  U.  S. 

Engineers'  Association 

File  Smiths'  Association 

Hat  Finishers,  Wool,  Association  of  U.  8. 

Independence  Association 

Iron  Molders*  Association 

Iron  Moulders*  Union  No.  84 

Leather.  Fancy  Workers 

Musical  Mntnal  Protective  Union. 

Machimsts  Protective  Union 

Mathematical  Inetrnment  Makers 

Nyack  Labor  Association 

Old  RelUble  Assembly,  K.  of  L 

Plasterers,  Operative.  L.  I.  Lodge  No.  1  . . . 

Piano  and  Organ  Makers,  Lodge  No.  9 

Piano  Makers,  United 

Painters,  Progressive  Union  No.  8 

Printers,  Typographical  Union  No.  178.. . . . 

Printers.  Typographical  Union  No.  9 

Printers,  Typographical  Union  No.  15. 

Printers,  Typographical  Union  No.  5,  Ger- 
man American , 

Printers,  Typographical  Union  No.  167. . . . 

Printers,  Typographical  Union  No.  67 

Printers.  Tyix>graphical  Union  No.  51 

Printers,  Tyix>graphlcal  Union  No.  109.... 
Printers,  Typographical  Union  No.  149.. . . 

Silk  Ribbon  Weavers,  United  Branch 

Spinners*  Assembly.  4576,  K.  of  L 

Steamfltters' Association 

Swiss  Embroiderers*  Union 

Tmnkmakers  Pro.  and  Benevolent  Union. 
Type  Founders' Association. 


New  York  .... 

Troy 

New  York.... 
New  York  .... 

Brooklyn 

Elmira  

Lonff  L  City . 
Brooklyn    . . . 
New  York   .. 
New  York   . 
Cohoea 
Troy 
Cohoes 
Bingham  ton. 
Oneonta 
Brooklyn 
Ruchestf^r    . . 
Amsterdam  .. 
Brooklyn  .   . 
Ithaca   ..    .. 
Amsterdam . . 
Kingston    ... 
Cohocton   . . . 
Port  Byron  . 

Troy      

Albany 


Competency  required  .... 
Must  be  pncticai  workman. . 

Competency 

Yes .,  . 


Yes 

Must  be  practical  mechanic . , 
Yes. 


Must  be  competent  mechanic. 

Yes rr. 

No 

Mnat  be  good  man. 

lea.  ..  : 

Yea. 

Mnst  have  worked  at  trade  1  or  tyn. 

Yea    .... 

Competency  and  moral  character.... 

Mnst  be  worth  average  wages 

Yes 

Competence  and  moral  character.... 

Only  three  years*  services 

Yea 


None.. 

No . 

Con^Mteot  to  do  work. . 


Oneonta 

Oneida    

New  York  . . . 
Rochester  — 
Qloversvllle.. 
Brooklyn  .... 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Matteawan  ... 
Smg  Sing.  ... 

Troy         

Buflralo     

New  York   ... 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn  ..... 
New  Yorli   ... 

Nyack  

Troy 

Brooklyn 

New  York  .... 
New  York  ... 
New  York.... 
Amsterdam . . . 
Buffalo .  ... 
Rochester 


Rochester. . . 
Schenectady 
Lockport  .  . 

Troy 

Cohoes 

Saratoga  Sp*gs 
New  York  .... 
Amsterdam . . . 
New  York  .... 
New  York 
N.  Y.  A  \icln.. 
New  York   .. 


Left  to  boss .  .  . 

Mast  JMunaenred  time. . 
None.. .  ....«.«*«       •  , 

No 

No 

Yea 


Mnst  have  served  threa  years... 
Must  be  competent  for  license. , 

No 

See  remarks. 


Yes , 

Yes 

Honesty  and  integrity 

Read  and  play  mnsic  at  aif^t. . 

No 

No 

Yea 


Good  moral  character 

No , 

No 

y^ 

Good  workmanship  and  charactff. . 


Know  trade  and  good  charactsr.. 

Yes 

No 

No 


Competent  workman... 

Only  competenta 

No 

Mnst  pass  examination 

No 

Mnst  work  at  bnsineea 

No  
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TO  FoKM  ''Q:'  —  {ConHnued). 


An  penalties 
iBpoeed  for  pro- 
pooDg  so  incom- 
petont  workmAnr 

Is  there  any 
examination 
at  dose  of  ap- 
prenticeship f 

Has  yonr  organi- 
sation a  commis- 
sion of  exami- 
nation r 

Is  the 
employer  a 
member  of 
the  commis- 
sion? 

Can  the  commission 

apprenticeship  to 
ramedy  defects? 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No. 

Te8,twodoUara.... 
No 

No 

No 

No 

Com.  of  three 

No 

No. 
No. 

fe:/-: 

No 

Yes.  .*.** 

Yes 

No 

Yes. 

5r.:::::::::;:.:: 

Yes 

No  '!!!!'*.'.!*.. 



No::::.::::..:.::: 

Yes                ^"' 

No 

No 

No 

No. 

Ya, '.'.'.'.'.'.[' ...V.T, 

Jfo, 

No 

No 

No 

No ^,.,, 

Yes.    ..  . 

No 

No 

No. 

^vestlgatlng  com. 

No  . 

Yea 

No 

Yes. 

No    

Ko....«.... 

SospentioiL 

No 

No 

«;;:;;;:;::: 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Ifo.' 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No. 

Ho 

No'::*:*:.;:: 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No  *:::*::::.: 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Dont  sdmit  them 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No            .  . 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No. 

No 

No. 

No  . 

No 

No...; 

No 

No 

No 

ym::::::;::;;.:;; 

No. 

Yee'.:::::::::: 

No 

Aflne 

Yes;;**:;:::;::::: 
No.:;;::;:.:;;:::' 

Yes 

No:;.:;;:;:: 

No 

5o 

Yes : : ' 

Yes 

No 

Y^ 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes. 

No 

No 

Nosnchapp... 
No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No. 

Ho 

No 

Yes. 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No::::::::::: 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

t'es*.:::::::::: 

Yes 

No 

... 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes. 

No              

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yee. 

No       

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes. 

No * 

No 

Ho                

Yes. 

Yes 

No 

No 

^Yes. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Board  of  exam^ers. 
No 

No 

Yee. 

No 

No  

No 

No. 

None  rejected 

Yes. 

No 

Yes. 

No ' 

No.  :;*.***...: 

No 

No. 

No 

No 

No 

No 

(1>  Yee,  a  committee  of  three  is  appointed  to  examine  every  applicant,  bnt  apprentices  don*t  often 
apply. 

CS)  We  hftve  an  Investigating  committee  who  examine  all  applicants  as  to  their  fitness  to  trade 
and  character. 
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NAME  OP  TK 
LABOR  0K( 


Bakers'  Union  No.  1, 
Bakers*  Union  No.  1. 
Bakers'  Union  No.  1, 
Bricklayers'  (OermaD 
Bricklayers'  Union  ^ 
Bricklayers.  Plasterei 
Bricklayers^  Union  ^ 
Bricklayers'  Union  h 
Bmshmakers'  Pro.  a: 
Cabinetmakers'  Unio 
Carpenters  and  Joint 
Carpenters'  Mitre  Ae 
Carpenters'  Anembl] 
Cvpenters  and  Join< 
Carpenters'  Union  N< 
Carpenters  and  Join< 
Carpenters  and  Join< 
Carpenters  and  Joint 
Carpenters,  ProgressI 
Cigarmakers'  Union '. 
Clgarmakers*  Union  : 
Cigarmakers*  Union : 
Cigarmakers'  Union : 
Cigarmakers'  Union : 
IMgarmakers'  Union : 
Cigarmakers'  Union 
Cigarmakers'  Union  : 
Cigarmakers'  Intemj 
Cigarmakers'  Union 
Cigarmakers'  Interna 
Cigar  Packers,  4065,  ] 
Coopers'  L.  A.,  K.  of 
Cutters,  Table,  Assez 
Cntters,  Granite,  Nat 
Bngineers'  ABSociati( 
File  Smiths'  Assoclat 
Hat  Finishers,  Wool. 
Independence  Assoc! 
Iron  Molders'  Assocli 
Iron  Molders'  Union 
Leather,  Fancy  Worl 
Musical  Mntnal  Prot< 
Machinists'  Protectiv 
Mathematical  Instrui 
Nyack  Labor  Assocli 
Old  Bellable  Assemb 
Plasterers,  Operative, 
Piano  and  Organ  Ma 
Piano  Makers,  Unites 
Painters,  Progressive 
Printers,  Typographl 
Printers,  Tjrpograpbi 
Printers,  Tvpographi 
Printers,  T's^Kiraphi 
man  American.  . . . 
Printers,  Typographl 
Printers,  Typographl 
Printers,  Typographl 
Printers,  Typographl 
Printers.  Typf«raphi 
Silk  Ribbon  weaven 
Spinners'  Assembly, 
Steamfltters'  Assocli 
Swiss  Embroiderers' 
Tmnkmakers'  Pro.  i 
Type  Pounders'  Abs< 
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Are  bojB  erer  asked  to 

•enre  an  additional 

yearoryeanf 

Is  there  any  agreement  wliich 
prevents  employers  taking 
each  others'  apprentices  r 

How  are  graduates  of 
training  schools  treated  ? 

No 

No 

Have  none  in  our  trade. 

Sometimes 

Not  that  I  know 

Don^t  know. 

No ::.. 

No 

None  in  our  trade. 

No 

No 

Must  pay  initiation  fee. 

Sometimes 

Yes 

Ho !...;...*■.!;. 

Employer  mast  get  pennlsson. . 

No  instance 

Yes'. . .'. r.  .*. 

Admitted;  not  treated  cordially. 

No 

No 

Cnnsay. 

I>on*t  hejlere  IJiere  is 

Can't  say. 

If  anion  thinks  necessary.. . 
No 

No.!!!.  !...!!!..!!!!!!!..:!.!! 

Can't  say. 
Respectfully. 

No 

No 

No 

No.. 

Dont  know. 

No 

Forbidden 

Yes 

None 

Don't  know. 

No 

No 

As  other  apprentices. 
No  training  schools. 
Don't  know. 

Lost  time 

No 

Yes.!!!!!!!!!!!*!!!!!*!!!!!!!!! 

Union  does  not  aUow  It.  .. 

No  such  schools. 

Sometimes 

No  

No  known 

No 

Not  allowed 

Unconstitutional 

No 

Yes 

T)nn^1mnw .      ,. 

Have  seen  none. 

No 



Yes 

*»«>»fltlm«<» 

Yes '. 

No 

No 

Inegolar 

None 

Know  of  none. 

Dontknow 

No 

No  distinction. 

No... 

Have  none. 

Xo  kT^nw]^ge , . 

No 

No  experience. 
Never  had  any. 

No 

No...  

Freanen^7  

Cant*  say. 

Impossible  to  answer. 

No      

No 

None  exists. 

If  incompetent.  

No 

Yes.              

No 

If  inconiMtmi 

No      

Have  none. 

YflS.  If  ImnMrffaRt.  , .  , 

Don't  know. 

No 

No ! ! 

No  school. 

No                    

No 

No 

No!!...!.!....!!!!!!!!!!!!!!..!! 

Don't  know. 
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Effeot  of  the  Non-bmfoboement  of  the  AppBBNnoB  Law  dpoh 
the  Skill  of  ous  Mechanics  and  Abhsans. 

es  were  reported  of  youug  men  who  were  discharged  imme- 
j  after  the  completion  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship.  They 
in  some  instances,  given  a  week's  or  a  month's  work  and  then 
I  upon  the  market.  The  condition  of  this  class  of  young 
tnics  is  truly  pitiable,  because  they  are  compelled  to  live  a  life  of 
led  idleness  at  a  time  when  the  desire  for  work  with  the  acqui- 
and  saving  of  money  is  strongest  and  their  hopes  and  desire 
jferment  in  their  trade  highest.  The  cases  of  young  men  who 
deir  downfall  from  the  influences  which  surrounded  them  at 
3riod  of  their  lives,  when  their  characters  are  forming,  are  too 
•ous  and  too  painful,  not  to  be  very  apparent  to  those  who 
lie  trouble  to  examine  this  phase  of  the  question.  In  many 
in  some  trades,  it  was  asserted,  the  earnings  of  the  young 
jyman  for  his  first  and  second  year,  do  not  begin  to  average 
ch  as  those  for  the  last  years  of  his  apprenticeship,  when  he 
it  few  cares,  as  an  almost  universal  sentiment  does  not  attach 
isibilities  to  those  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  If  there 
'  doubt  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  young  men  are  discharged 
bhe  completion  of  their  term  of  apprenticeship,  it  can  easily 
aoved  by  a  reference  to  "  want "  columns  of  the  daily  papers 
5  quite  a  common  thing  to  find  an  advertisement  of  a  boy 
mg  man  who  states  that  he  has  just  completed  his  time  and  is 
us  of  work  at  his  trade.  Several  advertisements  of  this 
iter  have  been  selected  as  specimens  of  the  rest  and  are 
ited  on  another  page.  A  case  was  reported  of  a  young  man 
bany  who  was  discharged  as  soon  as  he  reached  his  majority, 
d  served  five  and  a  half  years.  Apprentices  in  the  establish- 
referred  to,  had  been  induced  under  the  plea  of  completing 
irade,  to  remain  a  year  after  their  time  for  further  instruction, 
)  addition  was  made  to  their  wages  although  they  were  prac- 
performing  the  work  of  journeymen,  and  because  he  would 
Dusent  to  the  arrangement,  he  was,  as  stated,  summarily 
irged. 

)r  workmanship  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  due  entirely  to 
feet  tuition,  for  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  a  boy  working  at 
mplest  division  of  a  trade  to  be  able,  when  he  reaches  his 
ity,  to  fill  the  requirements  of  a  practical  worker. 
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Take  for  instance  the  Printer's  trade.  **  In  the  face  of  these  facts," 
says  a  correspondent  of  the  Bureau,  **  it  would  be  idle  to  expect 
good  and  reliable  workmen,  men  competent  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  Si  printer.  Moreover,  If  practical  workmen  are  becoming  scarce, 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  system  rather  than  that  of  the  trade  unions. 
A  boj  working  under  the  conditions  described  can  never  become  a 
skilled  workman  ;  he  is  but  one  remove  from  a  machine.  All  he 
knows  of  the  business  is  *  plain  composition.*  The  qualifications 
which  go  to  make  up  a  good  printer  are  entirely  lacking  in  him. 
Indeed,  he  lacks  the  inclination  and  taste  for  excellence  in  work, 
for  his  hfe  is  a  daily  round  of  commonplace.  If  he  is  offered  a 
difficult  or  intricate  piece  of  work,  he  is  frightened.  Ho  is  never 
taught  them."  Another  reason  given  for  the  presence  of  so  many 
indifferent  workers  is  the  system  of  placing  lads  in  offices  with 
jonmeymen,  or  causing  them  to  work  together  witli  a  maker-up  at 
their  head.  The  real  art  of  the  %rt^e  iscgntered  in  one  particular 
person,  and  the  remainder  of  the  establishment  are  but  one  remove 
from  the  position  of  those  described  as  working  on  newspapers." 
"Employei*8  ought  to  discountenance  such  a  system,"  continues  the 
correspondent,  '^by  determining  first,  that  no  boys  be  apprenticed 
on  newspapers,  and  second,  that  boys  in  book  offices  and  book  and 
jobbing  offices,  after  having  served  a  given  time,  should  be  tauglit, 
and  afterwards  compelled  to  make  up  their  own  matter.  Were  these 
two  r^ulations  faithfully  adhered  to,  in  less  than  seven  years  this 
complaint  of  incapacity  would  cease  to  be  heard." 

The  influence  of  this  class  of  imperfectly  tauglit  workmen  on 
strikes,  and  how  far  the  unions  are  responsible  for  inferior  work, 
are  treated  at  length  in  the  chapter  on  strikes. 

Why  the  Unions  Favor  an  Apprenticeship  Law. 

Amon^  the  most  frequent  charges  brought  against  the  trade 
nnions  by  unthinking  employers,  or  to  be  more  exact,  those  who 
have  Buffered  from  strikes  and  feel  irritable  over  the  result,  is  the 
one  that  all  members  of  labor  organizations  are  drunken  and  incom- 
petent. It  goes  without  saying  that  the  charge,  the  first  portion  of 
it  certainly,  is  not  only  groundless,  but  foolish.  For  example,  in 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  the  entire  building  industry 
is  controlled  by  labor  organizations  of  different  trades,  even  the 
common  laborers  being  organized  into  unions.     It  may  be  seen,  by 
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reference  to  the  tables  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  building 
departments  of  these  two  cities,  that  there  never  were  so  many 
buildings  erected  in  any  one  year  as  during  the  last  year,  or  wherein 
such  superior  skill  and  swiftness  were  required.  In  other  indus- 
tries, two  especially,  where  special  skill  is  necessary,  nearly  every 
one  working  at  the  craft  is  a  member  of  a  labor  organization. 

Now,  in  all  these  organizations,  the  rules  regarding  apprentices 
have  been  rigidly  guarded  and  enforced.  The  result  is  that  the 
wages  are  exceptionally  high,  employment  secure  and  regular,  and 
strikes  extremely  rara  or  of  but  short  duration.  Notable  examples 
of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  Glass  Blowers,  Stereotypere,  some 
organizations  of  the  Hatters  and  Engineers,  Stonecutters,  Plasterers, 
Bricklayers,  Oigarmakers,  etc.,  it  being  a  rare  thing  to  see  an  adver- 
tisement of  men  for  work  in  these  trades.  The  first  named  trade 
regulates  the  output  of  glass  in  many  ways,  the  principal  one  being 
by  limiting  the  time  and  number  of  apprentices,  and  there  was 
a  heavy  strike  recently  in  which  the  latter  question  was  involved. 
It  is  because  workingmen  see  and  observe  these  things  that  they 
strongly  favor  an  apprenticeship  law.  Their  every  day  associations 
go  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of  their  arrangement.  They  would,  if  it 
were  possible,  enforce  it,  as  is  the  case  with  many  trades,  without 
aid  from  the  State,  but  they  are  confronted  with  a  strong  pubUc 
sentiment  against  it,  and  find  but  little  sympathy  and  support  from 
the  public,  in  their  endeavors  to  improve  their  condition,  either  as 
skilled  mechanics  or  men. 

Reports  of  trade  conventions  have  been  carefully  examined  and 
the  opinions  of  officials  of  labor  organizations  have  been  gathered 
upon  this  subject,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  it  appears  that  the 
men  working  at  the  trade  are  in  favor  of  elevating  its  standard  and 
claim  that  those  who  reflect  no  credit  upon  it,  should  be  driven 
away  from  it.  At  the  risk  of  appearing  wearisome,  a  collection  of 
their  rules  and  regulations  has  been  obtained,  which  can  be  found 
elsewhere.  Many  complain  that  their  trades  are  cursed  with  a 
number  of  incompetents  whom  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could 
make  into  competent  workmen.  Such  workmen,  they  say,  should 
be  headed  off  in  the  beginning,  and  they  add,  that  the  only  way  to 
secure  this  would  be  to  insist  upon  an  examination  of  all  would-be 
apprentices,  to  ascertain  their  fitness  for  a  special  trade,  and  that 
no  one  be  admitted  to  any  union  without  examination  into  his 
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competency  as  a  mechanic.     This  was  the  rule  in  the  old  time 

trade  guilds  before  their  decadence.     It  was  a  point  of  honor  and 

conscience  to  admit  none  but  skilled  masters  of  the  craft.     They 

urge  that  this  can  be  made  effective  either  by   agreement  with 

employers  or  by  the  union  acting  independently.     The  suggestion 

in  regard  to  an   examination   of   would-be  apprentices   furnishes 

a  strong  argument    in  favor   of    manual  training  and  technical 

schools. 

A  trade  union  report  says . 

''There  are  those  who,  having  suflBcient  knowledge  to  acquire  the  trade,  are 
yet  incompetent  workmen,  either  through  their  owa  fault  or  that  of  their 
employers.  Such  men  should  not  he  allowed  to  join  the  union  until  they 
bwome  fairly  skilled  workmen.  Whatever  we  gain  in  numbers  through  their 
presence  with  us,  we'  lose  in  influence.  If  our  body  is  to  have  a  high  standing, 
it  mnst  be  obtained  through  the  fact  that  its  members  are  good  workmen. 
The  possession  of  a  union  card  must  be  a  guarantee  of  excellence  at  the  trade. 
The  way  for  the  union  to  meet  this  difficulty  is  to  institute  an  examination, 
and  insist  upon  it  before  the  boy  or  man  is  allowed  to  go  to  work,  and  a  still 
further  lamination  when  he  has  completed  his  term  of  apprenticeship  before 
be  can  join  the  union.'' 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  address  of  President  Martin 

R.  H.  Witter,  of  St.  Louis,  at  the  thirty-fourth  annual  session  of 

the  International  Typographical  Union  in  Lafayette  Hall,  Pitts- 

baig,  Pa.,  JuneT,  1886: 

**  The  success  attending  the  efforts  toward  complete  organization  has  been  ^eat 
-eo  great  Uia£  at  this  time  the  union  has  practical  control  m  most  of  the  large  cities, 
aod its  pronounced  enemies,  among  jouumeymen  printers,  are  mostly  men  without 
character— still  there  are  grave  evus  to  be  eradicated  ;  evils  which  have  been  aggra- 
▼ated  by  our  very  successes,  and  the  correction  of  which  will  require  patience 
and  firmness,  and  should  therefore  receive  immediate  and  careful  consideration. 
The  lack  of  systematic  training  of  apprentices  has  been  the  subject  of  anxious 
comphiint  so  often  in  reports  to  this  body,  and  is  so  generally  appreciated,  that 
t  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  for  me  to  enter  again  upon  the  discussion. 
But  the  dangers  attendant  upon  that  abuse  have,  within  the  past  few  years,  been 
greatly  augmented,  as  before  stated,  by  the  rapid  organization  of  unions  and 
the  indiscriminate  enrollment  of  new  and  provisional  members.  To  gather 
within  the  folds  of  the  union  that  class  of  craftsmen  known  as  country  printers 
has  been  the  aim  of  much  of  the  recent  legislation  of  the  International  Union. 
The  officers  who  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  charged  with  the  duty  of 
canying  out  the  laws  enacted  for  that  purpose,  have  been  able,  faithful  and 
Kaloas,  and  their  labors  have  been  rewarded  with  a  large  measure  of  success. 
Bat  the  measures  themselves  have  produced  one  result  not  contemplated  by  those 
who  were  instrumental  in  framing  and  passing  them.  It  was  their  design  to 
jeach  the  rural  printer  the  aims  of  conservative  unionism  in  order  to  narrow  the 
Mid  of  supply.  The  practical  result,  in  many  instances,  has  been  to  render 
the  printers  in  interior  offices  dissatisfled  with  their  condition.  An  exodus  to 
tne  cities  has  resulted  which  has  added  largely  to  the  already  overburdened 
o^poUtan  oflaces  ;  and  candor  compels  the  statement  that  these  additions 
are  of  a  class  wholly  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  of  journeymen.  This 
niOTement  not  only  embarrasses  the  large  unions,  but  it  is  fatal  to  the  prosperity, 
and  often  to  the  happiness  of  the  new  members  themselves.  Thev  do  not  meet 
^«h  the  degree  of  success  in  the  cities  which  they  have  been  led  by  exagger- 
ated statements  to  expect,^  and  dissatisfaction,  jealousy,  and  in  many  cases 
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recklessness,  are  the  result,  while  the  situations  they  have  vacated  in  the 
country  are  filled  by  boys,  who  are  ready  in  a  short  time  (for  there  is  no  method 
of  ascertaining  their  term  of  service  or  their  competency)  to  present  their  cards 
and  demand  recognition  in  the  large  unions.  The  number  of  men  thus  con. 
centrated  in  the  large  cities  is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  present  or  any 
prospective  demand.  This  is  the  problem  with  which  you  have  now  to  deal. 
It  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  the  interests  of  the  whole  craft  would  be 
advanced,  if,  indeed,  safety  for  the  future  does  not  imperatively  demand,  a 
radical  change  of  policy.  Dependence  must  be  placed,  not  so  much  upon  the 
number  of  names  borne  upon  the  rolls  of  the  union,  but  more  upon  the  quali- 
fications and  the  character  of  its  members.  That  the  day  of  strikes  is  past— a 
hope  entertained  by  all  conservative  men— will  be  true  when  fair-minded 
employers  are  entirely  disarmed  of  prejudice  against  unions,  and  recognize  in 
the  discipline  enforced  by  the  unions  an  assistance  rather  than  a  hindrance  to 
their  business.  Toward  this  happy  consummation  great  progress  will  have 
been  made  when  the  skill  of  our  membership  meets  the  requirements  of 
employers,  and  its  character  commends  their  unqualified  respect. 

Appbentioeship  —  European  Law  and  IJbage. 

Looking  tnrongh  foreign  papers  ana  penooxcals  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  industry  abroad,  we  find  some  curious  resemblances  to  the 
state  of  aflfairs  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.     In  the  first  place  we 
know  the  large  amount  of  immigration  that  takes  place  to  this 
country,  among  which  there  is,  as  we  know,  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  mechanics  of  more  or  less  skill.     It  is  scarcely  pre- 
sumable that  we  get  the  pick  and  choice  of  the  European  work- 
shops ;  more  than   probably  we  only  get  those  who,    for  various 
reasons,  think  it  expedient  to  seek  new  fortunes  in  a  newer  world. 
Still  they  come,  and  in  some  of  our  trades  their  training  or  their 
observation  gives   them    an  advantage  over    our  hastily  trained 
operatives.     But  to  return  to  the  state  of  trade.     At  a  meeting  of 
French  workmen  in  Paris,  one  of  them  talks  of  the  decay  of 
"apprenticeship,"   sometimes  because  employers  decline   to  take 
charge  of  young  persons  in  their  families,  or  to  make  long  term 
contracts  for  wages.     Again,  parents  and  relatives  dislike  long  terms 
of  apprenticeship,  preferring  immediate  gain  to  deferred  chances. 
Another  gentleman,  in  a  speech  on  the  decadence  of  apprenticeship, 
deplores  the  indiflference  of  relations  who  refuse  to  make  sacrifices 
for  their  young  people,  'and  prefer  that  they  should  seek  immediate 
wages  rather  than  opportunities  of  learning  a  useful  trade.     He 
denounces  the  folly  of  seeking  clerkships  and  places  which  lead  to 
nothing.     Something  of  this  is  attributable  certainly  to  employers, 
who  are  concerned  only  for  their  own  immediate  advancement,  but 
the  future  of  industries  is  at  stake.     To  females  this  yonthful 
rivalry  for  wages  is  full  of  risk  and  leads  to  immorality.     Some- 
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times  this  antipathy  to  apprenticeship  i&  the  inability  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  apprentice  while  learning  his  trade ;  they^  would 
rather  have  their  boys  in  a  telegraph  office,  or  to  run  in  stores  for 
two  or  three  francs  a  day.  Then  again,  the  mothers  object  to 
apprenticeship  out  of  false  feelings ;  they  would  rather,  see  them  in 
easier  places,  with  lighter  work.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  risks 
of  clerkships,  and  that  once  out  of  a  position  there  are  scores  ready 
to  take  it,  and  the  youth  has  to  begin  again. 

To  this  is  added  a  number  of  arguments  which  hold  for  Paris, 
bttt  do  not  apply  to  New  York,  such  for  instance  as  being  drawn 
for  the  army,  etb.  But  all  the  same  it  seems  that  France  is  even 
worse  for  the  growing  youth's  chances  than  this  country. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  report  on  apprenticeship, 

made  to  the  "  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Apprentices,"  Paris : 

"Appreaticeship  is  at  this  moment  undergoing  a  terrible  crisis.  Oli  I  if  all 
the  children  seeking  positions  could  only  have  seen  the  treasures  of  skill  and 
energy  produced  at  our  Exposition  of  1882,  how  they  would  have  envied  their 
predecessors  ;  but  they  could  not." 

Gebat  Britain  —  An  Engineer's  Yiews. 

Manchester,  England',  July  80,  1886. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Peck, 

Gommusioner  Bureau  Statistics  of  Labor,  Albany,  State  of  New  York : 

Sir.— I  duly  received  your  schedule  of  questions  in  relation  to  apprentices 
and  tiw'ning  of  youths  m  the  skilled  trades,  and,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  our 
trade  (enffinoering),  have  appended  answers  thereto.  There  are,  however,  a 
number  of  quesitions  that  are  not  applicable  to  our  branch  of  business,  so  they 
ha7e  been  passed  over,  while  I  venture  to  supply  details  of  a  general  character 
that  could  not  be  well  answered  in  your  schedule. 

In  the  engineering  tnide  of  this  country  I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  not  any 
^neral  system  of  apprenticeship  adopted,  and,  as  time  passes  on,  the  evil  (from 
a  workman's  point  of  view)  gets  gradually  worse.  Some  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  it  was  a  dlfflcult  matter  to  get  a  youth  into  an  engineering  establishment,  and, 
rrooi  personal  statements  by  men  advanced  in  years,  I  am  told  that  in  those  days 
indeatures  was  the  rule,  while  a  man  had  to  pay  a  premium  and  work  for  a 
^ry  small  wage  in  addition.  This  system  of  indenture  and  premium  is  still 
adopted  in  isolated  districts  of  the  south  and  west  of  England,  where  there  may 
be  fair  population  and  only  one  or  two  small  engine  works.  One  instance  of 
iliis  will  suffice.  A  friend  of  mine,  in  a  seaport  town  of  100,000  inhabitants, 
was  so  anxious  to  get  his  son  into  the  trade  that  he  paid  a  premium  of  $240, 
wbile  one  of  our  member's  indentures,  recently  sent  to  this  office  from  the  west 
of  Bogland,  showed  that  in  his  case  even  a  larger  premium  was  paid  for  him  to 
aerve  an  apprenticeship  in  a  small  engineering  establishment.  Such  cases,  how- 
ever, are  very  rare,  as  in  the  north  and  midland  counties  there  is  a  large  pre 
poaderance  of  boys  and  youths  who  are  supposed  to  be  learning  the  art  or 
mystery  of  our  calling.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  these  are  not  indentured 
nor  is  the  employer  under  any  obligations  to  teach  the  youth  his  business.  He 
»  engaged  as  a  weekly  hand,  to  do  any  work  required  of  him,  and  liable  to  be 
3i%harged  at  short  notice  without  any  compensation.  An  exception  to  this 
rnie  may  exist  in  very  small  firms,  while  in  some  of  the  large  firms  or  railway 
"ompanies  there  are  "  gentlemen  apprentices  "  who  pay  a  premium  to  "attend  at 
*^  works  "  for  a  number  of  years  to  get  either  a  smattering  of  the  trade,  or  qualify 
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themselves  to  take  a  lucrative  position  in  some  company  where  their  friends  or 
relatives  possess  influence.  In  speaking;  of  the  engineering  trade,  I  may  say 
that,  by  this  term  it  embraces  those  employed  in  the  machinery  trade  generally, 
such  as  the  makers  of  cotton  and  woolen  machinery,  sewing-machines  and  tools 
required  in  the  manufacturing  of  engines  in  general. 

In  the  cotton  and  woolen  machine  works  there  is  neither  limit  or  control  on 
the  part  of  the  men  or  their  unions  as  to  the  number  of  boys  (for  they  caoDot 
even  be  called  apprentices).  Such  boys  or  youths  are  engaged  to  do  a  certain 
special  kind  of  work  and  at  this  they  become  adepts,  whilst  from  the  time  tiey 
start  to  the  period  they  are  considered  as  journejjrmen  they  have  probably  only 
worked  at  some  half-a-dozen  kinds  of  work  in  the  whole  period  of  their  supposed 
apprenticeship.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  as  soon  as  they  want  mens*  wages 
they  must  move  elsewhere  (unless  they  have  friends  in  the  establishment)  where 
they  can  get  other  situations  at  the  trade  rates.  'J*o  give  an  average  of  boys  in 
proportion  to  men  employed  in  machine  shops  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  do,  as 
our  society  does  not  take  as  members  those  who  have  not  served  an  apprentice- 
ship in  an  engineering  establishment;  but  such  machine  shops,  as  a  rule,  employ 
almost  equal  the  number  of  boys  and  men. 

In  private  locomotive  firms  the  evil  is  almost  as  great,  for  the  division  of 
labor,  and  the  extension  or  adaption  of  machinery  to  replace  skilled  labor, 
makes  it  very  easy  to  utilize  boys  and  youths  to  perform  the  work  that  vras 
formerly  done  by  skilled  mechanics.  Another  cause  that  has  an  effect  on  this 
question  is  that  of  piece-work,  and,  to  illustrate  this,  I  will  quote  a  case  that 
came  under  my  notice  some  time  ago  at  a  locomotive  firm  not  far  from  here. 
There  were  five  men  in  what  is  termed  ' '  a  gang  or  set "  all  engaged  upon  one 
class  of  work,  and  all  shared  in  the  overplus  over  dav- wages.  I  may  here  say 
that  our  societies  obiect  to  the  principle  of  piece-work,  and  the  general  public 
denounce  us  for  so  doing,  as  they  say  it  is  payment  by  merit,  and  the  hardest 
worker  is  recouped  for  his  ability  and  energy.  The  general  public,  however, 
have  not  the  experience  that  we  have,  and  that  is,  so  soon  as  the  men  show 
they  can.  earn  a  trifle  over  day  wages,  the  price  is  reduced  and  reduced,  until 
it  is  almost  task  work  and  no  extra  wages.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  gang 
of  five  to  which  1  have  alluded.  The  prices  were  reduced  and  there  was  no 
bonus  to  be  secured,  so.  as  a  result  of  a  conference  or  caucus,  one  of  the  five 
was  discharged  and  a  youth  was  taken  on  in  his  place,  with  the  result  that  a 
bonus  was  then  secured.  In  time,  however,  the  price  was  again  reduced,  when 
the  same  tactics  were  adopted  by  a  second  boy  being  introduced  to  replace 
one  of  the  men.  This  was  repeated  at  intervals  until  the  job  was  ultimately 
done  by  four  boys  or  youths  and  one  journeyman.  Need  we  wonder  then,  that 
there  is  an  overplus  of  boy  labor,  when  we  see  the  greed  that  is  created  by 
piece-work  and  the  division  of  labor  accelerated  by  labbr-saving  machinery  in 
locomotive,  agricultural  and  engineering  establishments  generally.  The  pro- 
portion of  boy  labor  in  general  engineering  firms  varies.  If  it  be  one  where  the 
work  is  new  or  of  a  special  nature,  the  conditions  are  much  the  same  as  a  loco- 
noiotive  firm,  but  if  it  be  one  where  heavy  repairs,  or  a  change  of  work  is  the 
rule,  then  boy  labor  is  limited. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  one  town  where  our  members,  by  determint 
tion  and  perseverance,  do  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  to  one  in  proportion 
to  three  journeymen,  and  that  in  an  establishment  of  700  or  800  employes. 
On  the  other  hand,  I. had  only  recently  to  visit  a  general  engineering  firm 
relative  to  a  dispute  with  our  men,  when  I  found  that  there  were  sixty-four  boys 
and  onlv  forty  journevmen  ill  the  fitting,  turning,  smiths  and  pattern  shops,  but 
it  should  be  stated  that  at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  firm  was  very  slack  and 
many  men  suspended,  and  need  I  say  that  when  trade  improves  we  intend  to 
try  and  remedy  this  state  of  things.  Another  case  we  have  had  reported  this 
year  from  a  private  locomotive  firm,  states  that  the  number  of  boys  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  joumeyinen,  whilst  at  the  railway  ccfmpany's  locomotive  worb& 
they  are  almost  as  bad. 

Another  class  of  works  that  is  an  evil  to  the  trade,  from  the  workman's 
standpoint,  is  the  agricultural  Implement  works.  These,  as  a  rule,  are  sittiated 
in  the  center  of  an  agricultural  district,  and  far  away  from  wiy  manufac- 
turing center.  The  skilled  workman*s  troubles  in  such  cases  are  two-fold. 
He  has  not  only  to  content  himself  with  an  overplus  of  boy  labor,  owing  to  no 
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other  works  in  the  locality,  but^  the  class  of  work  being  a  repetition,  week  in 
and  week  out,  machinery  has  been  designed  that  unskilled  labor  is  utilized  to 
a  Terj  great  extent.  The  owners  of  such  works  have  an  apparent  mania  for 
labor-saving  machinery,  and  the  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  A  man  is  brought  in 
from  the  farm  yard,  as  it  were,  and  put  to  a  machine  that,  speaking  broadly,  is 
automatic.  After  a  time  he  is  put  on  another  machine  (if  he  shows  any  energy) 
where  a  little  more  skill  is  required,  and  so  by  decrees  he  is  advancea  until  he 
can  do  some  of  the  work  that  a  skilled  workman  has  served  apprentice  to,  and 
even  paid  a  premium  for  that.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  trade  m  such  firms 
is  OFerloadea  by  two  means,  and  I  am  afraid,  as  time  goes  on,  things  wiU  not 
mend  greatly  for  the  skilled  workman's  benefit. 

As  to  the  action  of  the  trades'  societies,  their  powers  in  certain  districts  is 
felt,  but  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  in  machine,  locomotive  and  agricultural 
firms  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remedy  them.  There  are  a  number  of  trades' 
unions  m  connection  with  the  iron  and  engineering  trades,  but  all  act  upon 
similar  lines  as  to  the  admission  of  candidates,  and  insist  on  their  showing  proof 
that  they  have  either  worked  or  served  an  apprenticeship  of  at  least  five  years 
before  they  are  accepted  as  members. 

The  roles  are  firmly  adhered  to,  and,  as  a  consequence,  many  employers  are 
favorable  to  society  men,  as  their  being  members  is  a  ^arantee  that  they  are 
fair  workmen  and  can  be  trusted  with  the  material  that  is  of  great  value. 

The  trades' unions  of  this  country,  some  years  ago,  secured  unenviable  notoriety, 
owing  to  the  action  of  a  few  having  resorted  to  brute  force  to  enforce  their 
denuuttds.  Such,  however,  was  the  exception,  the  rule  being  to  pajr  as  much 
pecuniary  benefit  as  possible  in  return  lor  the  members*  contributions.  Asa 
result,  when  a  member  is  out  of  employment  he  ijeceives  about  one-third  per 
week  as  much  as  though  he  were  in  work,  the  same  when  sick,  and  when 
advanced  in  years  he  is  superannuated  for  the  remainder  of  his  years.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  receives  compensation  when  he  is  disabled,  funeral  allowance 
for  his  wife,  or  to  his  relatives  m  case  of  his  death,  benevolent  ^ants  when  m 
distress,  assistance  to  situations,  and  the  benefit  of  his  combination  to  protect 
hun  from  his  employers'  encroachments,  all  for  eighteen  to  twenty-four  cents 
per  week. 

It  would  be  naturally  supposed  that  all  legitimate  tradesmen  would  be 
anxious  to  join  such  a  provia^nt  organization,  but,  imfortunately,  this  is  not 
alwajs  the  case.  In  Scotland  it  is  assumed  that  in  our  trade  there  ar^  from  sixty 
to  eighty  per  cent  non-imionists,  and,  as  a  result,  wages  are  about  thirty  per  cent 
lower  than  in  Liondon,  which  is  well  organized.  In  the  next  county  to  this 
(Yorkshire)  the  same  state  of  affairs  (or  nearly  so)  exists  as  in  Scotland,  both  as 
regards  wages  and  society  men.  It  is  often  argued  that  low  wages  would  attract 
business,  and  where  the  same  knowledge  and  skill  is  required  one  would  naturally 
eipect  it  to  be  so.  As  evidence  that  this  is  not  the  case,  I  may  mention  that 
from  the  last  month's  returns  it  is  shown  that  in  London  (where  wages  are  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  higher)  there  is  only  four  and  one-half  per  cent  of 
oar  men  out  of  employment,  against  ten  and  one-half  per  cent  in  a  leading 
eneineering  town  in  Yorkshire. 

In  making  this  dissertation  from  the  apprentice  question  it  is  done  for  the 
purpose  of  snowing  the  need  for  combination  to  regulate  wages,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  show  that  it  is  impossible  in  all  cases  to  govern  or  minimize  boy  labor, 
when  we  have  such  an  army  of  non  unionists  to  contend  with.  In  towns  like 
Manchester,  Rolton,  Blackburn,  Bury,  Wigan  and  through  Lancashire  generally, 
the  engineers  are  well  organized,  and  this  enables  them  to  keep  up  a  minimum 
rat«  of  wages,  curtail  the  extension  of  piece-work,  regulate  overtime  and  cut- 
work,  whilst  it  gives  them  some  control  over  the  youth,  who,  in  a  great 
measure,  has  to  depend  on  the  journeyman  to  teach  him  his  trade,  for  the 
employer  rarelj*  troubles  himself  on  this  point.  In  towns  or  districts  where  we 
are  well  organized  care  is  taken  that  no  youth  comes  into  the  trade  over  (say) 
riitecn  years  of  age,  while  any  one  entering  a  shop  over  twenty  years  of  age, 
tmless  he  had  served  at  least  five  years,  would  either  have  to  clear  out,  or  the 
1*^1  tradesmen  would  do  so  in  a  body,  as  on  no  consideration  will  they  allow 
\  man  to  come  into  a  general  engineering  firm  unless  he  has  credentials  to  show 
^t  he  is  legally  and  justly  entitled  to  the  same. 
The  apprentice  question  is  well  known  to  the  men  to  be  a  serious  one,  and  the 
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evils  have  often  been  discussed,  for  what  with  labor-saving  machines,  Uie 
facilities  offered  at  agricultural  works,  and  an  excess  of  apprentices,  it  has 
glutted  the  market,  and  we  have  always  a  good  number  of  men  out  of  work.  . 
As  time  passes  on  the  problem  gets  worse  to  solve,  as  the  following  instance  will 
show.  Some  twelve  years  ago  whenever  I  had  a  member  out  of  work  who  was 
accustomed  to  locomotives,  i  could  send  him  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  one 
of  our  principal  railway  shops  and  he  would  secure  a  situation.  All  this  is 
changed,  for  the  railway  company  have  now  such  a  number  of  apprentices  (not 
bound  by  any  indentures  or  agreement)  that  we  are  continually  rfiifting  young 
members  from  that  town  to  other  places  where  they  can  get  twenty  to  thirty  per 
cent  higher  wages,  whilst  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  get  a  strange  journeyman 
into  the  company's  works,  as  they  make  more  than  thev  require  and  after 
supplying  their  own  wants  can  now  supply  other  people.  The  excess  of  boy  labor 
was  so  prominent  in  Sunderland  three  years  ago  that  the  men  themselves  went  in 
for  its  being  restricted,  struck  work,  but,  the  associated  employers  putting  all 
their  weight  into  the  struggle,  the  men  were  defeated  and  the  strike  cost  Uieir 
societies  a  very  large  sum  of  money.  Since  then  trade  has  been  in  a  deplorable 
condition,  so  nothing  further  has  been  done,  but  with  an  improvement  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  various  societies  will  try  to  effect  some  remedy  for  the 
evil  complained  of. 

Manual  Training,  Trade  and  Tbghnigal  Schools. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  in  your  schedule  is:  **Give  your  ^opinion  relative 
to  industrial  training  and  technical  schools?  "  In  complying  with  this  request 
I  must  point  out  that  the  opinion  given  will  apply  to  engineering  only,  whilst 
the  opinion  will  be  my  own  and  not  one  expressed  by  the  body  I  represent,  as  I 
am  afraid  the  views  I  hold  will  be  looked  upon  as  rank  heresy  by  those  outside 
a  workman's  organization. 

The  education  question  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  masses,  and  the  good 
work  effected  by  our  last  Education  Act  is  now  beginning  to  show  valuable 
fruit.  That  Act  insists  upon  every  child  beins  educated  up  to  a  certain  stand- 
ard before  it  enters  a  workshop.  Beyond  this,  it  provides  for  the  election 
of  school  boards  to  carry  out  in  each  town  or  district  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
These  school  boards  are  not  content  with  carrying  out  the  Act  mechanically,  but 
eacti  town  friendly  competes  with  its  neighbor  in  trying  to  achieve  extended 
results.  They  are  not  content  with  teaching  the  rising  generation  the  three 
R's,  but  offer  every  facility  for  higher  grades,  such  as  drawing,  foreign  languages 
and  technical  questions,  and,  as  an  encouragement,  valua!)le  prizes  are  con- 
tributed by  friends  to  the  movement. 

Such  are  the  facilities  and  advantages  offered  to  the  youth  before  he  starts  on 
the  labor  he  has  to  undertake,  to  maintain  him  in  time  to  come.    Having  thus 
got  the  groundwork  in  the  board  schools  and  started  to  work  at  a  trade,  voluntary 
effort  again  provides  for  him,  in  the  shape  of  mechanics'  institutes,  colleges  and 
night  schools  of  various  kinds.     In  this  town  there  is  an  Atheneum,  manual  and 
technical  training  school,  while  some  employers  have  advanced  (night)  schools 
for  their  employes'  education,  and  these  facilities  are  utilized,  to  a  great  extent, 
by  the  rising  generation.     The  result  of  this  higher  education  is  now  presenting 
itself  in  the  societies,  as  the  certificates  and  honors  held  by  some  of  our  young 
members  are  very  creditable,  but,  as  yet,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  particular  case 
where  such  learning  and  knowledge  has  secured  for  the  owner  a  high  and  lucra- 
tive position.     It  is  one  of  the  first  laws  of  nature  to  secure  as  high  and  lucra- 
tive a  position  as  possible,  so  that  it  is  only  natural  that  the  person  who  does 
possess  extra  abilities,  expects  extra  payment  for  it.    It  is  here  where  my  heresy 
presents  itself,  as  1  contend  that  the  workmen  in  the  engineering  trade  are  not 
now  paid  in  proportion  to  their  skill  and  manual  labor,  so  that  to  train  them  to 
even  a  higher  standard,  without  an  equivalent  advance,  is  selfish  on  tho  part  of 
those  employers  who  are  to  reap  the  benefit     It  may  be  at  once  said,  that  the 
young  man  who  is  higher  trained  is  sure  to  advance  in  the  workshop,  but  our 
experience  is  the  reverse,  as  in  all  large  firms  the  division  of  labor  is  so  greatly 
practiced  that  the  individual  has  no  opportunity  of  proving  his  ability.      E>ven 
if  such  be  the  case,  advancement  is  uncertain,  owing  to  the  managers  having 
relatives  who  have  to  be  advanced  whether  they  are  fit  or  not,  so  that  tho  out- 
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sider  has  no  chance  till  these  are  provided  for,  and,  if  after  t^ese  there  are  no 
friends,  then  real  merit  and  ability  may  have  an  opportunity  of  advancement. 
To  show  that  this  is  the  case,  I  may  quote  one  company  where  the  manager  had 
three  sons  and  a  brother.  All  were  advanced  to  foremen,  while  young  men  and 
others  who  had  grown  erey  in  the  service,  were  cast  oflf  as  workmen  for  the 
most  trivial  ofiFense.  Other  cases  of  a  similar  nature  could  be  quoted  to  show 
that  in  large  firms  favoritism  comes  first  and  real  ability  eets  in  as  well  as  it  can, 
while  cases  are  known  where  foremen  have  suggested  alterations  and  improve- 
ments, but  were  promptlv  told  they  were  paid  to  see  that  the  workmen  com- 
pleted a  given  quantity  of  work,  and  they  (the  heads  of  the  firm)  would  do  the 
thinking. 

While  we  admit  the  great  benefit  th»  young  men  can  derive  from  the  volun- 
taiy  institutions  provided,  we,  at  the  same  time,  have  to  complain  that  the  great 
benefits  some  of  its  enthusiaists  predict  have  not,  in  all  cases,  been  realized. 
Only  the  other  week  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  an 
Institution  a  few  miles  from  here.  The  chairman,  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  firm 
in  our  trade,  delivered  an  oration  on  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  techni- 
cal education,  and  the  high  position  men  mi^ht  attain  by  perseverance.  One  of 
the  prizo  winners  was  an  employe  in  the  chairman *8  firm,  and  as  he  was  not  paid 
the  average  rate,  he  went  a  few  days  after  to  ask  that  gentleman  to  give  him  a 
slight  advance,  when,  with  a  contortion  of  features  and  a  strategic  rnovement  he 
said,  "Here,  take  the  money  out  of  my  pocket;  you  might  as  weft  as  ask  me 
for  any  higher  wages." 

Another  instance  will  suffice,  although  numbers  could  be  given,  where  men 
with  technical  knowledge  cannot  dispose  of  it  to  even  ordinary  advantage,  and 
especially  in  large  establishments.  A  young  man,  aged  twenty-five,  writes  me 
as  follows:  '*  I  have  obtained  about  forty  certificates  and  a  number  of  prizes  in 
practical  and  theoretical  science  and  art,  at  three  different  institutions,  and  my 
results  this  year  arc  turning  out  very  good."  The  young  man  has  been  at  our 
trade  nine  years,  but  only  received  |5.*-i8  per  week,  so  he  wanted  a  change,  and 
higii  time,  too,  for  such  a  raisemble  pittance.  No  person  would  be  so  Quixotic 
as  to  condemn  education,  but  when  such  cases  present  themselves  so  frequently, 
it  forces  the  conclusion  that  in  large  firms  it  is  immaterial  what  grade  a  work- 
Jo&D  has  reached,  but  he  must  do  bis  share  of  the  manual  labor  or  make  room 
for  some  one  else.  In  small  firms  it  is  different,  for  here  the  workman  is  under 
the  employer's  observation,  so  that  if  the  man  has  the  theory  and  practice  com- 
bined, he  is  bound  to  advance,  and  for  this  reason  alone  our  young  men  should 
embrace  every  opportunity  offered  by  technical  institutions  that  exist  for  their 
benefit 

Aa  is  well-known,  England  is  a  large  manufacturing  country,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  has  to  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  other  people  taking  the 
p^uce  off  her  hands.  From  time  to  time  the  British  workman  is  treated  to 
^  cry  of  **  foreign  competition."  and  especially  when  his  wages  or  hours  of 
labor  are  imder  consideration.  As  one  of  the  outcomes  of  a  recent  visitation  of 
"foreign  competition,"  an  inquirj'  was  set  on  foot  as  to  the  means  adopted  by 
the  foreigner  to  make  such  a  thing  possible,  when  it  was  found  that  manual 
training  schools  existed  on  various  parts  of  the  European  continent  that  enabled 
artisans  to  learn  their  trade  more  perfectly  than  those  in  this  country.  This  led 
to  the  question  being  fuUy  discussed,  and  existing  institutions  extended,  or  new 
ones  started  in  this  direction,  but  with  what  results  renutins  to  be  seen.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  to  many  trades,  this  will  be  a  decided  advantage  as  it  will  enable 
workmen  to  matriculate  at  such  institutions  in  a  higher  grade  than  in  the 
workshops.  They  will  also  open  out  means  for  young  men  or  youths  getting 
a  knowledge  of  some  other  business  than  that  of  their  daily  occupation,  so  that 
if.  at  a  future  time,  the  two  can  be  combined  it  will  be  to  the  possessor's  benefit. 
As  to  the  effect  of  manual  training  schools,  on  the  artisan  engineer,  I  am 
somewhat  skeptical.  When  a  youth  has  spent  a  day  in  one  of  our  workshops 
which  is  run  at  high-pressure  speed,  he  has  not  much  desire  to  go  at  night  and 
handle  the  tools  at  a  manual  training  school.  If  a  youth  wants  to  learn  how  to 
build  a  two-horse  engine,  he  may  get  the  knowledge  at  such  an  institution,  but 
if  he  wants  to  learn  the  practical  work  of  making  a  SOO-horse  power  marine 
engine,  he  must  learn  it  in  the  workshop.  He  may  get  the  theory,  and  even 
the  practice  of  manipulating  a  piece  of  iron,  a  few  pounds'  weight,  at  the 
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manual  training  school,  but  if  il  be  of  some  tons*  weight  he  must  graduate  in 
the  workshop.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  heads  of  firms  are  doing  the 
theory  and  .thinking,  and  their  workmen  must  do  the  labor.  All  men  cannot  be 
rulers,  nor  can  all  workmen  be  employers  or  foremen,  so  that  to  be  a  successful 
nation  we  must  be  each  perfect  in  our  own  particular  class.  To  effect  this, 
employers  should  be  more  considerate,  should  afford  facilities  for  youths  in 
their  employment  being  turned  out  practical  workmen.  Our  government 
trains  its  own  engineers  for  the  lioyal  Navy.  Each  student,  previous  lo 
acceptance,  has  to  pass  a  severe  examination  in  technical  subjects,  after  which 
he  works  in  various  departments  at  the  trade,  in  all  of  which  there  are 
Qualifled  workmen  told  off  as  instructors  to  the  students.  Here  is  an  example 
mat  might  be  adopted  by  our  large  firms  with  advantage,  and  by  this,  our 
supremacy  would  be  maintained,  instead  of  this,  the  lad  goes  into  a  workshop 
and  has  to  trust  to  his  own  tact,  or  the  advice  of  some  friendly  workman  to 
teach  him  part  of  his  trade.  All  the  time  this  is  being  done,  our  mentors  are 
howling  forth  that  the  workmen  of  to-day  are  deteriorating  "tvhen  compared 
with  those  of  past  a^  and  the  training  school  is  ^recommended  as  a  remedy, 
and  Germany  is  pomted  at  as  an  example  of  the  good  work  these  schools  are 
doing.  The  fact,  however,  is  overlooked,  that  in  Germany  the  Conscription 
Laws  are  in  full  force.  In  Germany  the  young  man  has  to  do  his  three  years' 
military  service  ;  in  England  he  luis  not.  In  Germany  the  young  man  does  not 
think  of  settling  down  until  he  has  complied  with  the  military  Taws,  and  then 
the  manual  training  schools  ^ive  him  a  smattering  of  a  business,  but  in 
engineerinfi^  he  must  have  practical  experience,  and  the  youth  in  England  going 
to  the  traae  at  fourteen  years  of  age  has  no  break,  but,  if  he  feeb  disposed, 
remains  at  the  same  business  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Taking  the  two  coun- 
tries as  examples,  I  am  satisfied  that  England  has  the  advantage,  the  manual 
training  schools  notwithstanding 

Manual  tramin^  schools  may  give  an  insight  into  different  trades,  but  for 
engineering,  practical  experience  must  be  gained  in  the  workshop,  and  that  in 
manipulating  a  variety  of  classes  of  work  and  material.  Technical  trailing  is 
different,  and  is  more  acceptable  to  the  youth  in  this  business,  as  after  a  hard 
day's  labor,  he  will  take  to  study  with  the  brain  when  the  body  is  in  want  of 
rest.  Technical  drawing  and  the  science  of  mechanics  generally,  are  essential 
to  the  youths  in  the  engineering  trade,  and  when  these  have  been  secured,  along 
with  practical  skill,  he  should  be  entitled  to  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  what  he 
now  receives  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

JAMES  SWIFT, 

General  Secretary. 


APPRENTICES  IN  EUROPE. 
Pbinting. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Jackson  S, 
Ralston,  io  the  twenty-seventh  annual  session  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union.  Mr.  Ralston  had  been  elected  at  a  preceding 
session  to  visit  Europe  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  print 
ing  trade  in  the  several  governments  of  that  country.  The  firsi 
part  of  his  report  on  the  subject  of  apprentices  is  devoted  tc 
France : 

Formerly,  in  many  parts  of  France,  owners  of  printing  offices  demanded  i 
degree  of  education  in  their  apprentices.  They  were  required  to  present  ccrtifl 
cates  of  having  successfully  passed  certain  school  examinations.  This  pav( 
the  old  French  printer  a  high  standing.     Of  late  yeArs  this  standard  has  beei 
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lowered,  and  the  serious  thought  of  our  French  brethren  is  given  to  secure  its 
restonition. 

The  present  term  of  apprenticeship  in  France  is  of  three  years.  Boys 
frequently  entered  the, business  at  the  age  of  twelve,  when  they  are  unfitted  by 
eaucation  or  thought  to  make  good  workmen.  At  twenty  years  of  age  they 
enter  the  army  for  one  or  Ave  years,  and  not  until  after  service  therein  does  the 
serious  work  of  life  commence.  This  cannot  but  have  an  injurious  eflPect  both 
upon  the  boys  and  upon  the  trade.  During  the  recent  strike  in  Paris,  also, 
many  boys  who  were  totally  unfit  for  the  trade  were  taken  into  oflices  not  pay- 
ing the  regulation  scale  of  prices.  The  effect  of  this  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
masters  cannot  but  be  disastrous  in  the  future  for  both  parties.  The  greater 
freedom  of  the  press  now  prevailing  m  France  and  the  recent  rapid  increase  of 
printing  ofiSces  have  added  greatly  to  the  number  of  apprentices.  The 
^mmaTuUtS  system  prevents,  in  a  great  measure,  the  emplojrment  of  apprentices 
who  would  afterwards  be  superfluous  journeymen.  It  is  in  the  book-omces  that 
mcrease  takes  place  ipost  largely. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  system  of  the  selection  of  apprentices  formerly 
carried  out  in  France  and  touchea  upon  above.  We  so  frequently  find  among 
ourselves  those  whose  lack  of  education  has  unfitted  them  for  our  occupation, 
that  anything  which  offers  a  breakwater  for  the  future  against  incompetent 
work  must  be  regarded  with  interest  The  evil,  however,  has  been,  and 
undoubtedlv  is,  greater  in  France  than  in  our  own  country,  on  account  of  the 
lower  standard  of  intelligence  prevailing  among  artisans  in  that  country. 

We  are  told  that  masters  or  ** bosses"  will  select  the  more  intelligent  boys, 
because  they  will  bring  to  them  the  greater  profit.  Whatever  plausibility  there 
may  be  in  this  remark,  we  find,  in  practice,  that  boys  are  selected  because  of 
personal  considerations  and  with  little  or  no  regard  to  their  qualifications. 

As  elsewhere  remarked,  the  Council  of  Irod'hommes  is  given  jurisdiction  . 
over  all  questions  concerning  apprenticeship  that  may  arise. 

The  apprenticeship  laws  deserve  our  attention  in  several  respects.  The 
doration  of  labor  for  apprentices  under  fourteen  years  of  age  must  not  exceed 
ten  hours ;  from  the  ages  of  fourteen  to  sixteen,  no  more  than  twelve  hours,  and 
no  apprentice  under  sixteen  years  of  age  can  be  called  upon  to  work  at  night, 
which  time  is  considered  as  between  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

On  Sundays  and  legal  fete  days  the  apprentice  cannot  be  required  to  labor. 

The  master  is  to  teach  the  apprentice  progressively  and  completely  the  art, 
trade  or  profession,  to  learn  which  is  the  object  of  the  contract.  The  first  two 
months  of  the  apprenticeship  are  considered  as  a  time  of  trial,  djiring  which  the 
contract  can  be  annulled  by  the  will  of  either  of  the  parties. 

This  last  provision  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  notice,  and  should  not  be  overlooked 
in  the  efforts  now  so  constantly  being  made  to  obtain  good  apprenticeship  laws. 

The  Swiss  Kui^b. 
The  rules  and  regulations  which  prevail  in  Switzerland  are  con- 
densed in  the  following  extracts : 

Among  the  objects  of  the  Swiss  typographical  societies  is  one  that  seeks  to 
prevent  the  abuse  of  apprentices  by  limiting  the  number  ;  to  watch  this  the 
young  men  entering  into  apprenticeship  may  have  sufficient  ideas  of  orthography 
io  be  able  to  exercise  their  trade  properly  in  order  to  gain  a  proper  subsistence. 

The  apprenticeship  regulations  deserve  careful  consideration.  The  term  of 
apprenticeship  is  fixed  at  three  years  for  c6mpositors  or  pressmen.  One 
apprentice  is  allowed  for  ten  compositors,  and  one  extra  in  offices  employing 
more  than  ten.     The  sons  of  printers  are  accepted  in  preference  to  others. 

A  boy  desiring  to  become  an  apprentice  cannot  be  finally  received  as  such 
until  after  two  months  trial,  when  he  is  required  lo  pass  an  examination  before 
tbedele.frates  of  a  "Commission  Arbitrale,"  or  before  experts  named  by  them. 
The  master  employing  him  is  made  one  of  the  special  committee  of  experts,  if 
the  matter  is  placed  m  the  hands  of  such  committee.  This  examination  is  in 
orthography,  grammar  and  similar  studies.    At  the  close  of  the  apprenticeship 
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a  new  examination  will  be  imposed  upon  him,  and  he  will  only  be  recognized 
as  a  workman  after  he  has  shown  himself  fit  to  exercise  his  profession,  and  has 
obtained  a  certificate  to  that  effect.  The  commission  can  prolo'ng  the  term  of 
apprenticeship  for  one  year.  If  the  negligence  of  the  apprentice  is  the  cause 
of  his  insufficiency  after  a  term  of  three  years'  apprenticeship,  he  must  continue 
to  lal)or  under  the  same  conditions  until  his  defects  are  cured.  If  the  master  be 
in  fault,  he  will  be  expected  to  employ  the  boy  until  he  is  rendered  competent, 
paying  him  meanwhile  the  wages  of  a  journeyman.  An  apprentice  cannot  be 
employed  upon  any  other  business  than  that  o!  a  printing  office. 

The  natural  effect  of  these  regulations  will  be  readily  perceived.  Boys  are 
required  to  know  the  business,  and  masters  to  teach  them  ;  and  a  remedjr  is 
supplied  in  case  of  default  adequate  to  and  not  exceeding  the  negligence  which 
has  occurred.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  boys  totally  unfitted  for  the  business 
cannot  become  so  readily  journeymen  as  unaer  our  own  system. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 
At  the  International  Convention  of  Printers,  in  London,  October 
21,  1886,  it  was  resolved  that,  "in  the  opinion  of  this  convention 
it  is  the  dnty  of  all  employers  in  the  printing  trade  to  exercise  pre- 
caution in  the  selection  of  lads  as  apprentices,  and  that  farther,  in 
the  interest  of  the  trade,  emploj^ers  and  workmen  alike,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  wherever  practicable,  that  suitable  restrictions  be 
placed  upon  the  number  introduced." 

London,  England,  Society  of  Compositors. 

The  following  are  the  principal  rules  of  this  society : 

Term  of  apprenticeship  seven  years.  One  apprentice  to  thre<?  journeymen- 
Employers  bound  to  teach,  but  usually  pay  the  journeymen  for  teaching.  Boys 
learning  in  non-union  houses  admitted  same  as  from  union. 

Typographical  Association,  Manchester,  England. 
The  report  of  the  secretary  of  this  association  gives  the  following 
facts : 

Entrance  fee  6f  five  shillings  to  be  paid  by  apprentice.  An  apprentice,  how- 
ever, can  join  in  the  last  year  of  his  term,  upon  the  payment  of  five  shillings 
and  one  half  subscription,  and  time  shall  count  on  period  of  probation.  Maximum 
number  of  apprentices  in  each  recognized  office  siiall  be  three,  and  until  an  office 
has  been  in  operation  at  least  twelve  months^  the  number  of  apprentices  shall  be 
confined  to  one  only.  When  the  probationary  clause  has  b^n  complied  with, 
and  a  proprietor  has  fully  employed  at  least  two  journeymen  for  Uie  previous 
six  months,  it  shall  be  competent  for  a  branch  to  admit  a  second  apprentice,  or 
where  six  men  have  had  re^lar  work,  under  similar  conditions,  the  apprentices 
may  be  increased  to  the  full  number,  namelv,  three. 

All  boys .  intended  as  apprentices  must  be  bound  or  practically  withdrawn 
within  three  months  from  their  introduction,  and  no  apprentice  shall  be  allowed 
to  work  for  any  other  employer  than  the  one  to  whom  he  is  legally  bound.  The 
term  of  apprenticeship  is  seven  years  and  apprentices  are  legally  indentured. 
Apprentices  are  usually  taught  by  the  men,  and  nearly  all  apprentices  join  the  union. 

Scottish  Typographical  Association,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
The  return  of  this  association  says : 

Term  of  apprenticeship  is  seven  years.  Not  generally  legally  indentured,  but 
entered  on  the  books  of  the  association.     One  allowed  to  every  three  journey- 
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guardian  is  expected  to  subscribe  to  the  contract  or  indenture,  and  tiius  becomes 
co-liable  with  the  apprentice,  and  can  be  sued  for  breacu  of  contract.  There 
are  no  restrictions  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices,  borne  shops  have  three  or 
four  apprentices  to  each  man  ;  others,  one  to  two  men  ;  others,  not  more  than 
four  to  the  shop.  Boys  are  taken  for  a  given  term,  then  turned  adrift  when 
short  of  work  or  when  wa^es  are  **  raising, '  compelling '  the  boy  to  seek  for 
employment  and  tinding,  in  many  cases,  that  they  can  get  more  money  they  move 
from  shop  to  shop  and,  it  not  paying  employers  to  keep  them  or  put  them  lo 
anything  but  that  at  which  they  are  handy,  the  apprentice  never  becomes  a 
thorough  workman.  This  causes  the  traae  to  be  overstocked  with  useless 
labor.  In  my  opinion  the  compulsory  examinations  in  practice  and  theory  and 
the  registration  will  remove  this  complaint. 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers  (circular  inclosed)  are  moving  in  the 
matter.  Money  is  deposited  sometimes  by  hands  when  they  have  been  apprea- 
ticed  in  a  village  shop  when  they  have  been  unable  to  learn  their  trade  thor- 
oughly. Then  they  gp  as  improvers  in  some  leading  firms  in  large  cities.  The 
journeyman  generally  instructs  the  apprentice,  but  it  entirely  depends  on  his 
disposition  or  relation  to  the  apprentice,  as  he  is  not  responsible  to  any  one." 

The  secretary  also  reports  that  for  some  time  influential  members 
of  the  trade  have  been  moving  for  a  test  examination,  and  now  the 
Plumbers'  Company  of  the  City  of  London  have  invited  the  com- 
petent plumbers  to  come  in  and  submit  to  an  examination  and  take 
out  a  certificate  of  competency. 

Altogether  it  is  fair  to  opine  from  this  statement  that  the  British 
plumbers  are  a  lot  of  workmen  wliose  skill  and  competency  are 
very  uncertain. 

It  is  a  coincidence  that  a  dispute  should  have  arisen  in  the  British 

trade  as  to  the  system  of  plumber's  apprenticeship.     It  may  be 

parenthetically  noted  that  the  old  apprenticeship  system  of  England 

is  almost  as  unsatisfactory  as  it  is  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.    The 

quarterly  report  of  the  United  Operative  Plumbers^  Association, 

for  March,  1886,  says  on  this  head : 

**  The  relations  between  the  employer  and  apprentice  have  entirely  changed. 
The  employer,  in  many  cases,  not  bemg  a  practical  man,  has  no  interest  in  the 
lad's  welfare,  beyond  that  of  making  money  by  him;  whereas  formerly  it  was 
an  employer's  ambition,  through  their  being  practical  workmen,  to  turn  out 
apprentices  that  would  reflect  credit  upon  them  and  the  trade.  We  do  not  desire 
it  to  be  understood  that  the  present  practical  employers  are  not  imbued  with  a 
similar  ambition  to  that  referred  to  :  but  there  are  so  many  unpractical  employ- 
ers, such  as  builders,  ironmongers,  tinsmiths,  coppersmiths,  slaters,  painters, 
paperhangers,  etc.,  who  have  commenced  to  employ  plumbers,  that  we  might  as 
well  expect  a  barber  to  train  a  boy  to  pass  as  a  surgeon,  or  a  bricklayer  to  train 
a  boy  to  pass  as  a  solicitor,  as  some  of  these  to  turn  out  practical  and  thorough 
craftsmen." 

The  technical  instruction  of  plumbers  has  received  quite  an 
impetus  in  England,  as  it  has  been  made  one  of  the  specialties  in 
the  technical  schools.  In  1884,  1885  the  total  number  of  pupils 
attending  the  plumbers'  class  in  certain  leading  trade  schools  was 
148.     These,  in  1886,  had  run  to  329,  and  the  subject  excited  great 
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interest,  not  only  in  the  trade  itself,  but  among  persons  prominent 
in  sanitarian  effort.  The  apprentice  question  now  at  issue  in  the 
plumbers  trade,  between  men  and  bosses,  is  one  of  serious  import- 
ance to  the  community,  as  the  master  of  the  London  Plumbers' 
Guild  puts  it.  "  The  plumber  occupies  among  the  crafts  a  position 
analagoQS  to  that  which  medical  men  occupy  among  the  professional 
classes.  Each  have  the  health  of  the  community  in  their  keeping." 
It  is,  indeed,  more  than  a  question  of  houre  and  wages.  The 
plumber's  lot,  like  the  policeman's,  is  not  always  a  happy  one ;  he 
comes  in  for  a  good  deal  of  fault  finding  and  objurgation  whenever 
anything  goes  wrong  with  the  pipes  or  the  drainage.  Of  the  cool 
reception  that  this  important  mechanic  gets  when  on  his  round  of 
duty,  the  following  serio-comic  account,  taken  from  actual  life,  is  a 
tolerably  faithful  picture : 

"The  plumber  is  sent  to  some  large  house  or  mansion  to  execute 
some  repairs ;  the  first  greeting  he  receives  is,  *  You  are  not  going 
to  have  the  kitchen  fire.'  The  gentleman,  accompanied  by  the 
lady  of  the  house,  soon  makes  his  appearance  and  makes  a  general 
survey  of  the  plumber,  whose  previous  job  has  been  repairing  a 
water-pipe  in  the  road,  and  therefore  his  appearance  is  nearer  that 
of  a  navvy  than  of  a  masher  or  dude.  The  next  inquiry  is :  "  Have 
you  brought  a  pair  of  slippers  with  you  ? "  The  plumber  confesses 
that  he  does  not  invest  in  such  luxuries  to  work  in.  He  is  then 
requested  to  take  his  boots  off  and  to  work  in  his  stocking  feet. 
Being  of  a  very  sensitive  disposition  he  refuses  to  do  so ;  the  con- 
sequences are  the  customer  must  provide  them  or  the  workman, 
very  justly,  in  our  opinion,  leaves  the  job.  In  some  cases  a  pair  of 
slippers  is  provided.  Then  the  plumber  has  to  go  climbing  over 
roofs,  where  the  dust  has  accumulated  for  years,  or  in  the  founda- 
tions of  the  house,  where  there  is  only  room  to  crawl  along,  and 
being  no  ventilation,  everything  around  in  many  cases  is  damp  and 
fouL  The  poor  plumber  is  expected  to  come  forth  smiling  and 
bland,  after  being  nearly  poisoned  with  sewer  gas,  or  the  accumu- 
lation of  fetid  air,  for  two  or  three  hours.  Possibly,  after  a  survey 
of  the  job,  he  finds  he  requires  some  pipe  or  material  of  some  kind 
from  the  shop,  then  he  is  met  with,  "  It's  always  the  way ;  there's 
always  something  wanted  from  the  shop." 
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APPRENTICES  — GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  question  of  the  rapid  increase,  in  our  large  cities,  of  the 
number  of  active  and  ambitious  young  men  who  are  in  a  condition 
of  enforced  idleness  during  the  greater  portion  of  each  year,  and 
when  offered  work  are  only  engaged  at  unremunerative  and  unskilled 
labor,  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  the  law-making  portion 
of  the  State  government. 

"  It  is  as  singular  as  it  is  regretable,"  observes  Michael  Davitti 
"  that  boys  must  commit  some  offense  against  society  before  society 
will  trouble  itself  with  providing  for  them  an  industrial  training." 

Numbers  of  boys  have  no  trade  and  no  opportunity  to  learn  one. 
This  is  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  decadence  of  the  apprenticeship 
system  which  has  set  in,  and  is  attributed  by  many  to  the  defects  of 
the  pr^ent  apprenticeship  law.  Something  should  be  devised  to 
take  its  place,  ^he  need  of  a  change  is  apparent  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject,  but  the  gr^at  diflSculty  is  what  shape  shall 
the  proposed  change  take. 

The  interviews  had  with  many  prominent  manufacturers  in  the 
State  tend  to  show  that  more  than  ordinary  interest  is  taken  in  the 
apprenticeship  question,  and  that  some  form  of  apprenticeship 
should  be  adopted.  There  are  a  great  many  boys  learning  trades, 
or  rather  parts  of  them,  but  the  means  of  acquiring  the  knowledge 
of  a  trade  are  not  equal  to  the  demand  for  skilled  labor. 

In  this  age  of  machinery  and  subdivision  of  labor,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  find  a  substitute  for  that  systematic  training  which  a 
boy  or  young  man  received  in  the  workshop  a  generation  ago  when 
there  was  no  need  to  supplement  the  knowledge  of  a  trade  or  call- 
ing which  a  boy  received. 

Nowadays  it  is  impossible  for  a  boy  to  acquire  anything  like  a 
fair  knowledge  of  a  trade.  Besides  the  principal  causes,  machinery 
and  the  great  subdivision  of  labor,  there  are  several  minor  ones, 
among  which  is  the  fact  that  it  does  n#t  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  any 
competent  person  to  instruct  the  boy.  The  foreman  is  frequently  a 
poor  mechanic,  not  hired  for  proficiency  in  his  calling,  but  simply 
for  his  capacity  for  driving  men.  Great  evil  befalls  the  apprentice 
because  he  unconsciously  learns  to  skimp  his  work  in  his  attempt 
to  please  the  rushing  foreman.  The  employer,  too,  in  many  cases, 
knows  little  or  nothing  about  the  trade  and  consequently  cannot 
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teach  it.  Another  cause  whicli  has  tended  to  deteriorate  the  char- 
acter of  work  and  to  degrade  ^he  standard  of  the  worker,  is  the 
practice  of  letting  out  work  by  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder.  This 
abuse  is  carried  to  an  alarming  extont  by  governments,  municipal, 
State  and  national,  and  should  be  modified  in  some  degree,  if  not 
wholly  eradicated.  To  continue  it  d^n  produce  but  one  result,  to 
increase  the  crop  of  incompetent  workmen,  which  to-day,  like 
weeds  in  a  neglected  garden,  overruns  the  labor  field. 

The  ancient  practice  was  for  the  apprentice  to  work  under  the 
master's  eye,  and  be  taught  by  the  master,  who  was  responsible, 
both  legally  and  socially,  for  the  apprentice  s  advancement.     This 
practice  is  faintly  preserved  at  the  present  day  in  the  studios 
of  a  few  artists,  where  the  pupil  and  master  work  side  by  side. 
It  is  difficult  to  call  to  mind  a  modem  trade,  however,  unless  it 
be  a  smaU  tailor  or  dressmaker,  in  which  the  principal  stands  or  sits 
at  the  side  of  the  apprentice.     The  "  learners,"  who  are  not  so  poor 
as  to  begin  by  running  around  or  cleaning  up  the  work-rooms,  afe  ' 
usnally  turned  over  to  the  foreman  or  forewoman,  to  do  such  task- 
work as  they  seem  fitted  for,  with   such   instruction,  verbal  or 
technical,  as  the  patience  or  conscientiousness  of  the  chief-worker 
and  director  may  suggest.     In  factories  or  large  establishments  the 
junior  hands  only  see  the  chiefs  of  the  establishment  as  they  walk 
to  and  fro,  and   there  is  seldom  a  word  of  inquiry,  called  out  by 
some  special  incident,  either  for  praise  or  blame.     A  printing  office 
that  takes  juniors  is  an  illustration  of  this  laissez  fai/re  system. 
The  boy  runs  errands,  cleans  the  forms,  fetches  and  carries,  until 
some  one  in  authority  discovers  that  he  is  willing  and  has  brains. 
Then  he  is  allowed  to  pick  up  and  sort  type,  or  do  some  work  for 
the  office,  which  is  not  good  enough  for  the  practical  printer? 
and  thus  he  works  his  way  slowly  along  until  he  is  allowed  to  set 
type  for    himself,   and    little   by   little  learn    the   trade.     Much 
depends  on  the  employer's  interest  in  his  shop  and   his  people, 
much  on   the  foreman,  much  on  the  men,  but  most  of  all  on  the 
lad  himself.     He  learns  his  trade  somehow,  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  it  has  been  taught  him.     Such  was  not  the  old-time  idea,  nor 
is  it  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  "apprentice." 

It  is  plain  that  something  must  be  done  to  meet  this  condition  of 
afeirs,  and  it  cannot  be  done  too  quickly.  The  facts  collected 
about  manual  training  and  technical  schools  will  perhaps  enable  us 
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to  discover  how  far  these  institutions  can  go  towards  remedying  the 
existing  evils,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  their  present  experi- 
mental condition,  how  far  this  improvement  can  go.  The  more 
fully  the  subject  is  discuaped,  however,  it  will  grow  in  public  esteem. 
Technical  instruction  is  not  proposed,  even  by  its  most  ardent 
admirers,  as  a  compulsory  measure.  It  is  important  to  keep  this  in 
mind,  because  much  opposition  to  even  the  consideration  of  the 
question  has  been  developed  by  the  fear  that  it,  like  the  ordinary 
kind  of  education,  was  to  be  made  compulsory. 

Colleges  serve  to  determine  the  profession  which  a  graduate  will 
choose,  and  they  allow  young  men  to  elect  studies  which  they  desire 
to  pursue,  or  which  bear  upon  the  profession  they  have  determined 
to  follow.  The  sons  of  the  workingman  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity in  the  common  schools  to  discover  what  they  are  best  fitted 
for.  The  manual  training  schools  and  technical  institutions  will 
discover  the  bent  of  the  boy's  mind,  and  the  master  can  tell  whether 
or  not  he  is  fitted  for  the  trade  or  occupation  which  he  has  thought- 
lessly selected  for  himself,  or  which  has  been  unwisely  forced  upon 
him. 

The  need  of  a  better  apprenticeship  law,  even  under  the  pro- 
posed change,  becomes  apparent  to  all  who  give  the  subject  of  boy 
labor  attention.  The  provisions  of  the  .  law  should  scrupulously 
guard  both  the  interests  of  the  boy  and  his  employer,  providing  for 
the  protection  of  the  latter  while  securing  industrial  training  for 
the  former.  Such  a  law  is  favored  by  employers,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  it  would  receive  the  hearty  support  of  organized 
labor,  as  all  the  answers  of  the  trades  unions  ofiicers  favor  it.  A 
remedy  should  be  supplied  in  case  of  default  to  teach  a  boy  a  trade, 
adequate  to  and  not  exceeding  the  negligence  which  has  occurred. 

As  elsewhere  stated,  we  do  not. receive  the  best  of  Europe's 
skilled  mechanics.  The  reason  for  this  is  plain  —  the  best 
mechanics  of  any  country  seldom  emigrate.  They  are  induced  to 
remain  at  home  by  the  offer  of  good  and  steady  wages.  Even  if 
this  were  not  true,  it  would  be  both  unwise  and  impolitic  to  depend 
upon  the  supply  from  foreign  countries.  To  remedy  this,  American 
boys  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  trades  and  all  barriers 
should  be  removed. 

The  figures  and  facts  collected  during  the  investigation  of  this 
subject  show  that  our  artisans  are  not  able  to  compete  enecess- 
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fully  with  the  artisans  of  other  countries.  If  they  are  ev( 
become  so,  it  can  only  be  by  the  same  methods  which  have 
duced  the  foreign  skilled  mechanic.  If,  then,  we  are  bro 
down  to  the  condition  of  Europe,  in  respect  to  the  labor  quee 
we  cannot  but  look  to  Europe  for  wise  laws  and  customs  regai 
the  care  and  instruction  of  boys  learning  trades. 

Any  attempt  to  deal  with  this  phase  of  the  question  natu 
brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  ti 
unions  and  other  labor  organizations  regarding  apprentices,  bee 
nearly  all  of  these  rules  have  been  borrowed  in  some  forr 
another  from  the  trade  organizations  of  Europe.  There  is  n 
unfounded  objection  to  trades  unions,  because  they  have  taker 
first  steps  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  skill  of  their  mere 
and  in  a  measure  elevating  the  standard  of  the  general  wo: 
There  is  no  just  ground  for  the  abuse  that  has  been  heaped  i 
them  because  they  have  endeavored  t^  limit  the  number  of 
learning  a  trade.  They  have  simply  taken  the  first  remed 
hand,  and  if  they  have  made  mistakes  it  is  because  those 
should  have  slipwn  them  a  better  way  have  neglected  their  d 
The  restrictions  surrounding  the  entrance  to  some  of  the  leai 
professions^  if  carefully  examined,  will  be  found  to  be  but  anc 
way  of  securing  the  same  end,  that  is,  limiting  the  suf 
Admitting  that  their  attempts  in  this  direction  have  been  in  n 
cases  not  only  arbitrary  but  foolish,  it  is  still  no  answer  to  the 
end  statement  that  the  first  attempt,  misdirected  though  it  maj 
to  correct  the  abuses  of  the  present  system,  or,  to  speak  more  p 
erlj,  lack  of  system,  has  been  made  by  the  trades  unions  an 
the  workshops,  where  it  was  most  needed,  and  all  future  efiE 
whether  made  by  them  or  the  employers,  must  have  the  worki 
for  a  starting  point.  It  has  become  the  fashion  to  deride  t 
organizations,  but  this  is  because  the  examinations  of  them  hith 
made,  have  been  superficial.  Closer  investigation  shows 
although  they  have  been  actuated  by  selfishness,  the  result  to 
general  public  has  not  been  as  injurious  as  superficial  obsei 
would  have  us  believe.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  in  many  < 
proved  beneficial. 

"  In  the  opinion  of  this  body,"  reads  a  resolution  of  one  orj 
zation,  *'  it  is  the  duty  of  all  employers  in  the  printing  trad 
exercise  precaution  in  the  selection  of  lads  as  apprentices,  and 
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farther  in  the  interest  of  the  trade,  employers  and  workman  alike, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  whenever  practicable,  that  reasonable 
restrictions  be  placed  upon  the  number  introduced." 

In  the  fever  of  excitement  .which  attends  every  important 
change,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  an  immense  num- 
ber of  boys  at  work  now  and  who  will  be  so  for  perhaps  five,  six  or 
seven  years  to  come,  who  cannot  go  into  the  manual  training 
schools.  Even  under  the  most  favorable  surroundings,  which 
might  attach  to  the  contemplated  change,  this  class  would  continue 
in  large  numbers  and  would  have  to  be  provided  for,  and  for  many 
years  to  come  the  numbers  of  our  tradesmen  or  workers  in  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  establishments,  will  be  largely  composed 
of  those  whQ  have  at  least  endeavored  to  learn  their  callings  in  the 
shop  proper. 
.       If  it  should  be  determined  to  withhold  State  support  and  muni- 

v  cipal  control,  there  is  still  another  channel  through  which  manual 
training  and  technical  knowledge  may  be  conveyed — private  enter- 
prises. Sonaething  has  already  been  done  in  this  direction,  but 
much  more  remains  to  be  done  by  public  spirited  citizens,  and 
it  only  requires  the  support  of  a  few  politic  manufacturers  and 
philanthropic  citizens  to  make  the  /novement  popular.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  the  old  system  of  courses  of  cheap  scientific  (and 
popular)  lectures  were  revived.     There  might  also  be  instituted 

"^  night  schools  for  men.  The  first  attempts  would  not  be  productive 
of  great  results,  as  the  full-grown  man,  no  matter  how  much  he 
stands  in  need  of  imprbvement,  is  averse  to  "going  to  school." 
After  working  a  few  years  he  sees  the  advantage  of  education,  but 
is  ashapfied  to  seek  it  in  that  way.  The  example  once  set,  however, 
would  be  quickly  followed.  Men  who  had  worked  twenty  years  as 
machinists  in  Philadelphia  went  to  the  Spring  Garden  Institute,  of 
that  city,  in  the  evenings  to  study  and  experiment.  And  they 
admitted  that  they  had  improved  themselves  thereby.  These  men 
had  served  apprenticeships.  Apprentices,  however,  should  not 
work  more  than  eight  hours,  so  as  to  be  able  to  attend  night 
school  if  they  feel  so  disposed. 

If  these  schools  were  wisely  conducted,  boys  working  at  a  trade 
could  spend  two  hours  of  each  afternoon  in  them.  It  would  not 
be  well  to  keep  them  open  in  the  evening,  because  they  would 
wholly  fail  in  their  purpose.     All  attempts  in  this  direction  prove 
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tbac  it  16  unreasonable  to  expect  men  or  boys  to  attend  scho< 
a  hard  day's  work  of  ten  or  twelve  hours.  The  muscles  call 
play  by  the  introduction  of  so  much  machinery  and  the  clo8< 
cation  required,  need  relaxation  and  repose  or  change  of  som 
It  is  not  only  unreasonable  but  unnatural  to  expect  that  bo 
do  anything  else  in  the  long  run  except  seek  rest  and  recreatic 
working  hours. 

Another  advantage  to  be  derived  from  systematic  and  p: 
instruction  given  in  manual  training  and  technical  schc 
session  during  the  late  hours  of  the  afternoon,  would  be  tl 
boys  would  receive  instruction  in  traoes  and  occupations  at 
they  are  employed  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  di 
would  also  be  the  means  of  discovering  whether  or  not  the  b 
fitted  for  a  trade.  The  school  would  soon  determine  his  cap 
The  majority'of  boys  are  placed  at  trades  for  which  they  ha 
little  fitness,  and  if  it  were  discovered  that  the  boy  was  unfit 
a  certain  trade  or  division  of  a  trade  he  could  be  transferred 
department  for  which  he  displayed  special  aptitude.  Th 
will  commend  itself  to  the  wise  and  judicious  employer, 
only  be  the  arbitrary  and  narrow-minded  man  who  will  op; 
because  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  slight  loss  of  time  cai 
than  be  made  up  by  the  added  intelligence  which  will  brin^ 
added  productiveness.  There  are  other  reasons  which  fav 
plan  besides  the  most  impoi*tant  one  —  the  lamentable  fad 
large  number  of  boys  are  annually  withdrawn  from  the 
schools  before  they  have  acquired  a  well  founded  knowledge 
rudiments  of  education. 
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n  time  to  make  manual  training,  the  principle  and  practice  of 
i  mechanics,  part  of  ordinary  public  education. 
I  claimed  that  Russia  has  priority  in  the  evolution  of  a  practical 
I  of  manual  training.  That  may  be,  it  is  always  very  difficult 
blish  a  claim  of  priority  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
ls.  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg,  however,  made  the  suggestion 
tempted  the  practical  illustration  of  manual  training  in  con- 
ce  with  intellectual  education.  In  the  East  and  in  some  parts 
ope  trades  have  been  localized  and  specialized,  and  there  have 
;eneration8  of  metal  workers  or  producers  of  textiles  and  other 
In  Europe  many  of  the  great  manufactories  have  school 
nents  for  years.  How  the  idea  originated  is  of  less  import- 
ixcept  for  historical  discussion,  than  how  to  utilize  and  make 
able  to  present  and  future  generations, 
re  is  at  the  present  time  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that 
i  fashioned  five  or  seven  years'  apprenticeship,  with  its  obli- 
3  of  moral  care  and  trade  teaching,  has  passed  into  history, 
nticeship  exists  in  name,  indeed,  but  it  is  under  a  Joose,  slip- 
i^erbal  arrangement,  binding  on  neither  party  either  in  law  or 
opinion.  Boys  go  out  to  pick  up  wages,  not  to  learn  a  trade, 
et  a  little  knowledge  as  errand  boys  or  in  the  minor  duties  of 
rkshop,  and  they  shift  from  one  employer  to  the  other,  having 
ed  no  foothold ;  meantime  the  conditions  of  production  are 
iously  changed,  the  machine  has  displaced  the  man,  and  in  an 
te  of  the  future  it  becomes  a  serious  question  whence  we  shall 
r  artisans  and  how  our  young  men  shall  provide  for  themselves. 
;his  crisis  we  find  relief  in  the  manual  training  system, 
anual  training"  is  not  to  be,  by  any  means,  taken  to  imply  an 
5ed  stage  in  scientific  education.  It  is  only  the  elementary 
I  a  technical  course  of  study,  and,  as  such,  has  been  introduced 
►mmon  schools  and  other  institutions  with  pretentions  to  the 
education.  It  is  preparatory,  not  final.  In  this  sense,  various 
itful  and  far-seeing  educators  have  adopted  it  apd  introduced 
the  establishments  in  which  they  have  authority  or  influence, 
jhusetts  has  recognized  its  utility  as  an  educational  process, 

is  making  way  into  the  national  system.  There  are  also 
\  in  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Louisiana, 
md,  California,  Missouri,  Texas  and  Wisconsin ;  while  the 

receives  very  full  exposition  in  Philadelphia,  and  is  extend- 
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c  at  onr  street  horse  ear  system.  Has  the  telegraph  with  its 
►peratoi'S  done  away  with  the  post-office  ?  Has  the  intro- 
f  machinery  reduced  the  number  of  operatives  ?  On  tlie 
enormously  increased  them.  And  if  we  admit,  as  we  must 
it  labor  does  not  always  get  its  just  rewai*d,  how  immeasur- 
jr  off  are  the  toiling  millions  of  this  time  than  those  who 
•rved  and  suffered  oppression  a  century  ago.  Just  now  our 
•s  want  to  grow  up  and  become  gentlemen  and  ladies,  big 
;  and  bank  directors,  keeping  their  hands  white  and  their 
jked  for  the  good  time  that  is  coming.  We,  the  elders,  with 
e  are  using  our  best  energies  to  induce  them  to  accept  good 

and  to  reap  the  blessings  that  follows  manual  industry  and 
11  and  to  believe  in  the  grand  maxim  IcAor  omnia  vincit, 
I  stage  of  the  manual  training  question  it  is  altogether 
e  to  inquire  into  or  attempt  a  discussion  of  methods.  The 
>pe  and  purpose  of  the  suggestion  originates  in  the  desire 
substitute,  ps^rtial  or  entire,  for  the  old  system  of  appren- 
which  IS  no  longer  acceptable  to  employers,  parents  and 
;  or  young  people.  It  is  easy  enough  to  discuss  the  methods 
I  use  at  different  institutions  or  in  other  countries.  That 
wever,  essential  and  might,  indeed,  ^nd  in  a  waste  of  time, 
>ve  disadvantageous  to  the  adoption  of  a  remedy  for  an 

grievance.  There  is  no  dispute  about  the  lapsus  in  tlie 
e  system ;  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity 
ractic^l  system  which  shall  lit  young  people  for  the-practical 
^tting  their  living.  It  is  proposed  to  make  an  improve- 
►ur  educational  procedure,  for  that  is  precisely  what  manual 
Bomes  to,  and  to  add  a  knowledge  of  arts  and  mechanical 

to  our  present  intellectual  course.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
'  boys  and  our  girls  mechanics  or  dressmakers,  but  only  to 
1,  or  even  some  of  them,  such  a  measure  of  technical  educa- 
ay  offer  them  the  chance  of  judging  for  themselves  in  their 

a  future  or  availing  themselves  of  such  opportunities  for 
ming  as  may  fall  in  their  way. 

gesting  manual  training  as  a  process  of  education,  it  is  not 
to  do  away  with  other  education,  still  less  is  it  intended  to 
jround  work  of  a  man  of  science  or  a  profession.  It  is 
ich  an  addition  to  or  substitution  for  other  education  as 
ued  as  will  help  toward  getting  an  honest  living,  and  iu 
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otlier  respects  doing  the  duty  of  a  citizen.     Manual  tra 
art  and  mechanics  may  be  of  great  service  while  it  cannot 
do  harm.     The  training  acquired  may  result  in  an  accomp' 
or  in  an  occupation  which  may  be  continued  or  abandonee 
ing  to  conditions  and  circumstances. 

It  is  DQb  expected,  nor  even  wished,  tliat  manual  training, 
duced,  will  produce  shoemakers  or  blacksmiths.  The 
literary  system  does  not  turn  out  lawyers  or  bank  cashiei 
idea  is  tliat  the  children  are  not  as  developed  or  as  well  i 
practical  life  as  they  may  be.  Manual  training  will  give 
new  starting  point  and  open  the  way  to  a  class  of  occupation 
and  respectable,  for  which  tliere  is  now  no  preparation. 
not  all  go  behind  the  counter,  let  some  of  us  be  ready  to  step 
to  the  work  bench.  Labor  is  and  ought  to  be  accounted  h< 
The  man  who  designs  the  work  needs  another  to  help  in  its  cor 
In  this  relation  Professor  Thurston's  words  are  full  of  poii 

"The  class  of  men  from  whose  ranks  the  membershi 
society  ^American  Engineers)  is  principally  drawn,  direct  tl 
of  nearly  three  million  of  prosperous  people  in  800,0C 
with  $2,500,000,000  capital,  they  direct  the  payment  of  m 
§1,000,000,000  in  annual  wages,  the  consumption  of  $3,000 
worth  of  raw  material  and  the  output  oi  $5,000,000,0( 
of  manufactured  products.  Fifty  thousand  steam  engines  a 
tlian  as  many  water-wheels  at  their  command  turn  the  macl 
those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workshops  that  everywhen 
land,  giving  the  strength  of  three  millions  of  hours  night  a 

Another  accomplished  writer,  referring  to  the  growth  of 
this  country,  and  the  increase  in  the  practice  of  decorative  t 
honse,  the  public  building,  the  church  and  the  theatre,  ta 
sion  to  remark  that  this  is  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  in 
workmen,  who  come  qualified  for  that  kind  of  labor,  wh 
Americans,  with  all  the  munificence  of  our  educational 
ments,  learn  nothing  that  w;ould  qualify  us  for  industrial 
He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Perhaps  the  most  numerous  class  attending  the  publi 
are  the  children  of  the  poor  or  of  those  in  moderate  circui 
and  they  are  compelled  to  be  content  with  the  minimum  o 
education.  Would  not  that  education  be  greatly  enhan 
provided  some  manual  exercise  which  would  enable  them 
at  once  upon  a  trade  or  business  ?  Give  them  tools  and  ki 
of  their  uses,  together  with  their  general  education,  and  ii 
for  them  to  do  the  rest." 
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it  have  added  that  there  is  no  fear  of  a  lack  of 
drawers  of  water,  tliey  are  always  to  be  found ; 
ble  waste  of  talent  and  intellect  to  the  nation 
or  want  of  a  little  educational  help,  spends  his 
)  make  a  way  and  only  encoun^^ers  failure.  How 
is  lost  in  that  way  is  beyond  conjecture ;  it  is 
hat  real  genius  will  always  make  itself  known, 
much  to  be  questioned. 

Qstitute  of  Instruction  at  Saratoga,  in  1882, 
tee  to  inquire  into  educational  needs ;  that  com- 

[i  the  training  of  the  senses  and  the  study  of 
3  proper  training  in  the  use  of  languj^  for  the 
J  and  expressing  thought  abstractly ;  also  proper 
m  the  use  of  tools  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 

is  more  surprising  to  the  curious  inquirer  into 
ilts  than  the  ease  and  readiness  with  which  the 
ol  lessons,  and  become  proficient  in  their  use. 
;he  boy  in  the  ordinary  trade-shop  is  not  suffered 
I  long  time.  It  is  charged  that  he  will  spoil 
enough,  and  as  the  master  eeldom  provides  tools 
ae  journeymen  will  not  lend  their  tools  to  be 
he  hoy  gets  no  chance,  and  his  chief  use  is  to 
and  wait  on  the  men.  In  the  Training  School 
use.  Moreover,  he  is  taught  how  to  poise  and 
3ir  purpose  is  explained  by  word  of  mouth  by 
I,  as  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  accomplished  instructor 
1,  finely  says :  "  By  taking  the  boy  in  your  arms, 
for  instance,  the  youth  begins  to  file,  and  does 
lequality  of  leverage  between  his  two  hands, 
the  file  level  he  raises  and  depresses  the  end 
)und8  the  surface  instead  of  flattening  it.  The 
gets  at  the  boy,  takes  hold  of  the  two  hands, 
helps  him  to  a  steady,  even  horizontal  action, 
rd  against  himself.  So  with  the  plane  and  par- 
hammer  and  cold  chisel,  when  the  boy,  in  his 
hands  and  knuckles  instead  of  the  chisel  head, 
e  or  impatience  manifests  the  work-stuff  tliat  is 
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inliim.    The  few  hours  practice,  very 
often  not  more  than  three  in  a  week,  e: 
fix  his  attention  tliat  the  mind  acts  on  th( 
becomes  almost  automatic  in  his  work, 
forget  his  manual  lessons  as  he  does  '. 
marches  step  by  step,  losing  nothing  a 
certainty  that  would  bo  incredible  if  it 
sonal  observation  as  well  as  by  the  c< 
teachers.     This  rapidity  justifies  the  ae 
waste  of  time  to  spend  two  or  three  yeai 
edge  that  may  be  gained  in  twelve  or 
instruction.     A  fortnight  under  a  compe 
shop  will  produce  as  much  dexterity  ai 
ticeship  in  a  common  trade-shop." 

The  simple  fact  is  that  in  the  trade-shi 
interest  is  to  exclude  competition,  to  say 
of  teaching  and  of  the  lack  of  personal 

But  with  the  distaste  to  apprenticeshij 
to  apprentices  by  the  journeymen,  and  1 
ticeship  in  the  employers,  how  do  we  pre 
It  has  been  repeatedly  said,  and  not  wit 
of  education  is  the  best  and  most  liberal 
in  that  it  is  a  national  duty ;  it  is  the  mos 
individual  nothing.  Every  one  not  onl 
be  educated.  Some  of  our  States  i-equ 
citizenship.  And  yet  we  have  an  awful 
at  many  of  our  immigrants,  look  at  < 
population,  people  who  not  only  don't  ki 
bat  don't  know  how  to  utilize  their  owi 
persons  from  whom  our  artisans  are  to  b 
expect  to  find^  teachable  apprentices. 

Manual  Training  as  an  Aid  •: 
The  lack  of  harmony,  nay  more,  the 
labor  and  capital  at  the  present  time  fc 
a  consideration  of  the  future  condition  ( 
economic  relations.  There  is  no  need  o 
ground  and  depicting  facts  and  conditio 
but  it  is  unquestionable  that  there  is  gr< 
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ves  all  men  interested  in  the  continuing  prosperity  of 
antry  —  and  who  is  not?  to  set  themselves  to  work  to 
J  existing  obstacles  and  difficulties  in  the  path  of  pro- 
3  promote  such  measures  as  may  ensure  the  greatest 
[dividual  well-being  with  the  largest  volume  of  general 
and  national  prosperity.  * 

ng  growth  of  the  nation  within  a  few  years,  the  enor- 
se  of  its  productive  ability  by  means  of  scientific 
id  mechanical  improvements,  and  some  importaut 
its,  have  induced  changes  in  our  social  conditions,  with 
je  if  not  interruption  to  our  national  progress.  Promi- 
topics  of  interest  are  the  relations  of  employer  and 
The  issues  involved  in  tlie  solution  of  the  work  and 
might  so  far  as  this  generation  is  concerned,  bo  settled 
•ative^ease.  But  what  of  the  future?  The  life  of  the 
all  time,  and  difficult  as  is  a  settlement  in  the  present, 
y  will  increase  instead  of  diminish  by  any  attempt  to 
)  the  future.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  must  be  done 
[n  the  conflict  of  self-interest,  whether  between  classes 
Is,  present  arrangements  are  in  the  nature  of  a  compro- 
lere  is  room  to  hope  for  a  satisfactory  settlement  to  take 
ater  date.  The  employer  and  employe  are  now  in 
)n  issues  and  interests  too  deeply  personal  to  be  able  to 
I  with  a  balanced  mind  disposed  to  do  justice  regardless 
ices.  The  employer  of  the  present  is  compelled  to  take 
interests  of  pressing  importance,  while  the  employe 
bread  and  the  family  to  look  after,  and  thinks  he  cannot 
any  risks,  but  must  get  all  ho  can  here  and  now  and 
that  better  time  which  may  become  worse, 
ssts  of  the  next  generation,  however,  are  a  ground  on 
Lostiles  ought  to  be  able  to  harmonize.  Men  will  die, 
on  will  live,  and  it  is  of  vital  significance  to  the  nation 
)ns  should  be  made  against  perpetuation  of  the  discord 
Exists  between  labor  and  capital.  Are  the  workers  of 
[)  be  Americans  or  shall  we  depend  on  the  educated 
imported  foreigner?  What  is  to  become  of  our  boys 
our  girls  to  be  provided  for  ? 

sast  important  element  in  the  present  status  of  the  work 
question  is  the  apprenticeship  and  education  of  the 
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growing  youth  upon  whose  instant  trainii 
ftiacli  of  the  future,  both  in  national  we 
king  depends.  Th6  conflict  between  lal 
assertion  on  both  sides  has  already  resultc 
people  of  the  present  generation. 

Professor  Kunkle,  an  esteemed  writer  i 
is  common  testimony  to  the  fact  of  the 
and  with  its  gradual  and  almost  total  ext 
not  only  unskilled  and  nearly  dead  to  all 
and  ambition,  but  too  often  dishonest, 
These  are  strong  words.  ^  Whether  they 
the  present  s^eneration  of  workmen  may 
to  pat  the  matter  in  a  very  salient  p 
"The  consequences  are  serious  and  far 
persons  everywhere  are  beginning  to  see 
can  all  subscribe  without  liesitancy.  A  r 
a  state  of  affairs  as  ignorance  in  the  coi 
getting  a  livelihood  by  other  than  servl 
devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Apprenticeship  laws  are  still  extant  on 
are  practically  effete.  Public  sentimen 
apprenticeship,  with  its  long  term  of  sei 
the  youth,  and  its  obligation  of  board,  ( 
and  general  supervision  by  the  master, 
out  of  fashion,  and  to  those  who,  with  ] 
the  future,  it  becomes  a  serious  questio 
our  work-shops  and  how  shall  the  next 
born  workers  earn  their  day  wages  ? 

The  American  youth  of  to-day  dislik 
He  wants  a  place  to  earn  wages  right  awt 
up  a  little  business  experience  he  wanti 
where  he  can  get  a  "raise."  As  if  to  sus 
sentiment,  the  mastern,  as  before  said,  an 
personal  responsibility  for  apprentices,  a 
the  charge  of  journeymen  to  pick  up'  th 
while  the  journeyman,  on  his  part,  objects 
hands  or  makes  obstructive  conditions  t 
impossible.  And  yet  labor  is  the  only 
There  must  be  industries  and  handicra: 
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.   Still  go  on ;  all  cannot  bo  masters  and  foremen,  or  even  store  clerb 
and  messenger  boj's. 

An  inquiry  into  the  present  and    future  prospects  of    labor 
necessarily  involves  some  inquiry  into  education,  its  principles  and 
I  purposes.    If  American  youths  are  to  be  artisans,  how  shall  they 

be  educated  ? 

The  free  public  educatidn  of  this  nation  is  justly  accounted  one 
^V  '  of  the  noblest  features  in  our  social  system.     It  is  simple  truth 

^  that  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  any  government  of  the 

4  world.     There  has  been  a  supply  of  education  in  the  older  nations, 

A^  but  the  idea  has  been  for  the  most  part  that  it  is  a  distinctive  priv- 

ilege  of  the  so-called  better  classes,  who  have  the  most  money  and 
>/  therewith .  the  opportunity  of  bringing  up  their  cliildren  morally 

'^.  and  intelligently,  and  that  the  less  education  the  masses  possess  the 

I ,  more  contented  they  are  likely  to  be.     There  was  a  perioJ  indeed 

;;  when  the  church,  holding  the  whole  education  in  her  hands,  took 

f  the  pupils  and  proselytes  indifferently  from  all  classes,  and  in  eleva- 

}  ting   a  swine-herd  to  the  loftiest  dignity  made  profession  of  a 

theoretic  equality  before  heaven  and  made  protest  against  ignor. 
^  ance  and  brutality  of  steel-clad  warriors,  men  of  blood  and  iron.    The 

best  educational  schools  were  mostly  established  by  the  clergy  or  by 
kings  and  nobles  under  tlie  advice  of  priests  and  confessors,  the 
only  men  who  had  any  tincturo  of  science  or  learning.  In  modem 
times,  however,  this  educational  pretension  to  equality  by  culture 
and  intellect  passed  away  and  the  educational  foundations  came  to 
be  for  the  use  of  the  upper  classes,  until  the  great  masses  of  the 
people  were  in  ignorance,  while  even  the  gentry  and  the  lower 
clergy  were  but  indifferently  learned,  education  being  accounted  an 
article  of  luxury  rather  than  of  prime  necessity.  There  are,  even 
at  this  day,  populations  in  Europe  who  are  practically  yet  in  bond" 
age,  unable  to  read  or  write;  yet  we  import  them  freely  to  this 
country  to  keep  down  wages  and  compete  with  our  educated 
work. 

From  the  earliest  establishment  of  the  American  colonies,  schools 
for  the  people  have  been  an  object  of  solicitude,  and  since  the 
Revolution  public  education  has  been  a  fundamental  principle  of 
republican  institutions.  Our  common  or  public  school  education, 
at  first  limited  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  a  little  supple- 
mentary knowledge  of    history  and  geography,  was    considei-ed 
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sufficient  for  a  fair  start  in  life  and  to  enable  a  man  to  do  his  duty 
as  a  good  citizen,  enabling  kirn  to  keep  the  laws  and  occasionally  to 
assist  in  making  and  administering  them.  As  time  has  passed  along 
it  has,  however^  been  found  that  this  broad  but  simple  basis  of 
public  education  lias  not  been  sufficient,  and  additions  have  been 
made  in  colleges  and  high  schools,  offering  chances  to  those  with 
wordly  means  or  irresistible  genius  to  acquire  a  higher  education 
and  so  make  a  better  start  in  life.  With  this  example,  the  public 
school  has  been  stimulated  into  an  enlarged  programme  and  our 
modera  education  given  to  all  comers,  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est, free  of  cost  and  charge,  embracing  a  scheme  that  a  century  ago 
could  not  be  found  even  in  academic  institutions.  The  cliaracter 
and  quality  of  our  public  school  education  has  been,  and  for  the 
most  part  still  is,  of  a  literary  nature  —  book  learning.  The  youth 
of  the  nation  are  taught  to  memorize  statements  and  conclusions, 
to  store  up  precepts  and  examples,  but  are  not  taught  to  think  — 
to  apply  knowledge  or,  in  short,  to  do  anything.  The  learning  to 
do  something  has  been  deferred  to  the  later  period  of  what  is 
called  "active  life"  —  as  if  life  were  ever  inactive.  Of  very 
recent  date,  drawing  has  been  introduced  into  some  of  our  best 
schools  and  with  success.  In  proof  of  the  excellence  of  our  system, 
we  may  be  referred  to  our  great  men,  noble  in  the  power  of  intellect 
and  virtue,  but  their  presence  among  us  is  only  proof  that  excep- 
tional natures  will  realize  exceptional  results.  They  triumph  over 
obstacles,  being  a  law  unto  themselves. 

Great  changes  have  been  made  in  the  life  of  our  people  during 
the  present  century  —  new  ideas,  new  opinions,  new  modes'  of 
thought,  new  methods  of  production,  new  habits  of  daily  doing  and 
being  —  the  boy  or  girl  of  1886  is  far  ahead  of  the  average  adult  in 
1776.  What  was  then  a  man's  dream  is  now  the  school  boy's  common- 
place. Steam,  gas,  electricity,  chemistry,  the  telegraph,  the  tele- 
phone and  all  the  economic  sciences  have  worked  wonders.  What 
once  niay  have  seemed  the  wild  conjectures  of  imagination,  are 
within  the  hourly  observation  of  the  children  of  this  generation. 
Can  Ihey  be  instructed  and  brought  up  as  their  grandfathers  were  ? 

Think  of  daily  life  and  intercourse,  the  press,  the  quick  dissemi- 
nation of  words,  ideas,  the  rapid  interchange  of  thought,  the  poet's 
fancy  of  girdling  the  earth  in  forty  minutes  realized,  the  triumph 
of  science  and  art.     The  world  is  full  of  wonders  and  the  boys 
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Had  the  youth,  however,  visited  a  well  ordered  workshop,  seen 
work  done  cleanly,  order  enforced  and  the  director  and  his  pupils 
fnll  of  energy  and  earnestness,  not  sparing  themselves  and  yet 
preserving  the  proprieties,  he  would  think  diflFerently  of  manual 
labor. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  the  inquiry  now  being 
raised  is  not  whether  the  public  school  education  of  this  great 
State  as  usually  administered  is  good  for  merchants  or  store-keepers 
and  their  clerks,  or  for  professional  men  who  will  be  finished  and 
perfected  at  seminaries  and  colleges,  but  whether  the  public  school 
supplies  the  wants  of  the  artisan,  mechanic  and  laborer  whose 
schooling  stops  early  and  whose  practical  education  as  a  wage-earner 
usually  begins  at  a  very  early  day  with  an  undoubted  delay  of  his 
productive  power  and  small  chance  of  prefennent  among  hosts  of 
competitors.  Education  with  us  is  not  the  privilege  of  the  few  but 
tlie  right  of  the  many,  and  the  changes  in  the  course  of  trade  and 
business,  in  mode  jof  travel  and  transmission,  in  our  arts  and  manu- 
factures generally,  all  point  to  changes  in  the  methods  of  education. 

The  incalculable  influence  of  machinery  as  a  means  of  produc- 
tion presents  another  educational  point  of  view.  The  man  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  the  slave  of  the  machine,  nay,  even  the  slave 
of  a  part  of  the  machine.  Possibly  a  technical  education  might 
help  TLB  against  this. 

Our.  Boys. 

It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  old  system  of  apprentice- 
ship under  indenture  has  passed  away  and  that  a  return  to  it  is  not 
only  impossible  but  inexpedient.  Its  rigidity  and  obligation  are 
unsuited  to  the  temper  and  sentiment  of  this  new  era  in  the  history 
of  labor.  The  seven  years'  tenn  of  apprenticeship  is  the  relic  of 
a  by-gone  state  of  society ;  not  only  is  the  period  long,  but  it  carries 
a  condition  of  servitude  and  personal  dependence  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  generation.  The  employer  on  his  part  has  changed 
and  is  not  the  same  sort  of  person  as  his  predecessors.  The  master 
mechanic  used  himscjlf  to  work  with  liis  men  and  dependents  — 
they  were  one  family.  He  overlooked  the  work  and  took  his  share 
in  its  production ;  he  was  not  merely  the  capitalist  and  director, 
but  he  exercised  his  otvn  skill  and  took  pride  in  the  results  achieved. 
The  apprentices  were  often  the  sons  of  friends  or  neighbors  and 
lie  took  personal  intei'est  in  their  present  well  doing  and  the  credit 
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adverse  ifl  it  to  modern  ideas  which  admit  of  great  freedom  to  youth, 
and  equally  repudiate  a  revival  of  the  "  olden  time  ^'  responsibilities 
that  went  with  tlie  apprenticeship  practice. 

In  our  vast  modern  workshops,  apprenticeship,  except  under  the 
fonn  of  "  articled  pupils  "  for  instruction  only  and  chances  of  pick- 
ing up  knowledge,  is  altogether  unknown.  The  boys,  themselves, 
will  not  hear  of  apprenticeship  at  any  price.  A  youth  in  a  shop, 
when  asked  by  an  agent  of  this  Bureau  what  position  he  filled,  said, 
laughing : 

"  Oh  I    I  am  the  apprentice." 

"Ah I"  exclaimed  the  agent,  "an  apprentice — an  indentured 
apprentice ! " 

"No,  indeed.     T  rather  guess  not." 

*•  Well,  but  your  father  is  your  boss  ?  " 

"  That's  all  right,  but  no  apprenticeship  for  me.  I  want  to  leave 
when  I  get  ready  and  can  better  myself." 

Tliis  latter  class  object  to  be  under  a  journeyman's  orders,  a  man 
wliora,  perhaps,  they  cannot  respect ;  while  the  rougher  lads  want 
to  shift  as  soon  as  they  are  worth  anything  and  can  make  better 
wages.  Tet  there  must  be  apprentices,  learners,  recruits  for  the 
army  of  workmen.  It  cannot  be  that  American  skill  and  enterprise 
shall  be  suffered  to  die  out.  It  is  possible  to  shorten  the  term  of 
apprenticeship  and  to  mitigate  the  hardships  of  the  apprentice's 
breaking-in,  by  giving  him  the  advantages  of  preliminary  technical  \/ 
training.  To  this  end,  some  of  our  best  educators  and  master 
mechanics  have  suggested  the  system  of  Manual  Training  as  an 
addition  to  our  public  school  course. 

A  mechanical  expert  and  an  able  writer,  says  in  this  connection  : 

"  The  old  apprentice  system  is  not  likely  to  be  revived.  The  life 
of  the  system  was  tlie  pci*sonal  supervision  of  the  master,  which  the 
lad  cannot  have  again.  It  may  be  for  the  interest  of  the  master 
mechanic  to  train  good  workmen,  but  it  is  not  his  duty.  The 
attempt  to  teach  any  large  number  of  lads  would  be  troublesome, 
even  if  permission  could  be  obtained  from  the  union.  The  work- 
men of  the  future  must  learn  how  to  work  before  they  seek  employ- 
ment All  professional  men  do  this.  What  scientific  schools  are  to 
the  engineer  and  architect,  what  the  law  school  and  the  medical  col- 
lege are  to  the  lawyer  and  the  physician,  or  what  the  business  college 
is  to  the  clerk,  the  trade  school  must  be  to  the  future  mechanic." 
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Our  Girls. 

Although  the  word  '*  boys "  is  generally  used  in  the  commente 
on  "  apprentices  "  and  "  manual  training,"  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  "  girls  "  are  forgotten,  or  that  the  importance  of  female 
education  is  underrated.  If  the  industrious  husband  earns,  the 
prudent  wife  uses  the  earnings,  and,  by  care  and  industry,  largely 
augments  the  value  of  the  earning  and  makes  a  home.  Nor  is  the 
married  woman  only  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  All  the  women 
of  the  people  earn,  or  help  to  ea'rn,  their  daily  bread,  at  least  until 
marriage,  while  not  a  few  of  what  are  called  the  better  classes  are 
obliged  to  work  at  home  or  abroad,  either  as  wife  or  widow. 
Female  education  is  one  of  the  modern  social  problems  which 
thoughtful  men  are  trying  anxiously  to  solve  and  reduce  to  practice, 
not  with  a  view  of  making  >voman  independent  of  man — a  false 
position  against  which  nature  cries  aloud — ^but  to  make  her  self- 
helpful  if  compelled  to  be  self-dependent,  and  if  otherwise  happily 
situated,  to  make  her  the  equal  and  best  friend  of  husband,  father, 
brother,  or  of  those  who  may  depend  on  ^er  in  any  of  life's 
perplexing  contrarieties. 

At  Auburndale,  near  Boston,  the  Lasell  Seminary  has  attained 
celebrity  by  its  judicious  and  successful  course  of  practical  educa- 
tion for  girls.  Cooking,  systematic  dressmaking  and  millinery  are 
taught.  The  cooking  department  is  not  merely  for  the  preparation 
of  food ;  the  details  of  selection  and  purchase  are' included,  as  well 
for  the  common,  every-day  needs  of  the  family  as  for  the  delicacies 
and  the  exceptional  entertainments.  Home  work  is  also  taught^ 
and  the  art  of  "  living  made  easy "  is  reduced  to  practice.  The 
Iowa  Agricultural  College  has  a  department  of  domestic  economy 
which  includes  everything  that  the  mistress  of  a  well-ordered  house- 
hold may  be  supposed  to  require  in  the  way  of  ability  to  discharge 
her  duties  properly.  At  Urbana,  111.,  there  is  a  college  course  for 
domestic  occupations  and  management,  which  involves  not  only  the 
practical  details  of  every-day  work,  but  also  the  application  of 
principles. 

Manual  Training  is  no  less  applicable  for  the  household  arts  than 
for  mechanical  production  or  business  purposes,  and  a  great  deal 
hinges  upon  the  ditties  of  domestic  life  which,  trivial  as  they  may 
seem  in  detail,  are  most  important  to  health  and  happiness.  Miss 
Carson  and  Miss  Parloa  have,  in  their  way,  done  work  as  valuable 
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in  her  case,  as  in  his,  drawing  and  design  would  be  available,  while 
needlework  is  always  useful ;  and  there  are  minor  handicrafts  of 
which  the  elements  might  be  taught  to  great  advantage  as  a  step 
forward  in  a  life  career.  In  any  case,  they  might  receive  an 
intellectnal  and  industrial  send  off,  and  it  is  a  universally  accepted 
proposition  that  any  person,  even  a  child,  with  some  training  is 
better  off  than  one  with  no  training 

The  subject  of  manual  training,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  present 
^stem  of  education  in  our  common  shools,  occupies  the  attention 
both  of  professional  teachers  and  of  thinking  men  who  observe  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  look  ahead.  At  the  inception  of  a  new  idea 
it  is  common  enougli  fop  the  converts  to  give  themselves  to  enthusi- 
asm, to  subordinate  reason  to  faith,  and  generally  to  "boom  things." 
In  the  matter  of  manual  training,  however,  the  coolest  friends  of 
progressive  education  must  admit  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  an  experimental  trial ;  while  its  friends  see  in  it  the  needed 
physical  complement  of  a  purely  intellectual  training.  Professor 
Woodward  of  St.  Louis,  wittily  calls  it,  "  putting  the  whole  boy  to 
schooL"  They  also  recognize  a  long  step  forward  toward  the  selec- 
tion of  a  life  calling.  In  it  they  find  a  relief  from  the  too  frequently  * 
demoralizing  influences  of  the  workshop  in  the  first  days  of  appren- 
ticeship, and,  finally,  that  the  "  trained  "  scholar  has  learned  from 
competent  instructors  both  the  doing  of  the  work  and  the  reason 
for  the  doing.  Theory  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  what  some 
persons  are  fond  of  styling  your  "  practical "  men,  who,  however 
good  and  honest,  work  as  they  have  learned  to  work  and  abhor 
novelties. 

It  may  wen  be  premised  that  no  one  expects  a  manual  training 
school  to  send  out  a  perfected  mechanic  any  more  then  they  expect 
a  medical  college  to  turn  out  a  great  surgeon  or  physician.  An  art, 
science  or  profession  cannot  be  thoroughly  acquired  in  a  college  or 
by  academic  study.  This  demands  the  presence  of  actual  work,  the 
sense  of  responsibility,  and,  above  all,  the  frequency  of  practical 
operation.  The  manual  training  school  is  just  a  school  to  fit  the 
scholar  for  his  life-work,  nothing  more.  Just,  therefore,  as  the 
advanced  scientific  student  is  not  the  equal  of  the  professor,  so  is 
not  the  manual  pupil  to  be  put  in  comparison  with  the  skilled 
artisan.     He  is  simply  on  the  road  to  completeness. 

The  old  style  collegiate  education  rested  on  the  false  opinion  that 
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all  excellence  and  wisdom  lay  with  the  past.     Thence  the  value  of 
classical  learning  and  other  secular  knowledge  taught  in  colleges,  to 
which,  as  ecclesiastics  were  the  chief  teachers,  it  was  natural  tliat 
'^'^^'uity   and   theology  *  should   be  added.      Education,  however, 
Qgs  to  the  age  in  wliich  we  live,  and  the  spirit  of  this  age  is 
ifest  chiefly  in  '^  doing."     Thus  it  seems  expedient  that  educa- 
should  include  a  fitness  for  "doing"  something.     With  our 
mous  strides  in  applied  science,  this  teaching  to  "  do,"  as  well 
know,"  seems  cliaracteristic  of  the  times, 
requires  no  poet  or  prophet  to  ai'ise  and  justify  the  homy- 
led  farmer  or  mechanic ;  they  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
,  they  are  the  food-raisers  and  taxpayers.     Nevertheless,  an 
ression  has  been  created  that  clerical  work  is  preferable  and 
3  genteel  than  manual  labor ;   vast  fortunes  also  are  made  in 
merce  and  speculation,  wherefore  it  is  more  profitable  to  be  a 
c  than  a  mechanic,  and  this  prejudice  is   only  to   be  exer- 
I   or  modified  by  the  acceptance  of   manual    training.     An 
ediate  result  of  the  soft-handed  sentiment  has  been  the  influx 
Dreign  mechanics  by  whose  skill  and  training  the  American 
an   is  under   discouragement   in    many  trades,  of   which  the 
iture  trade  is  a  cogent  instance.     In  it   we   find    almost  a 
opoly  by  German  artisans.     Unquestionably  a  great  deal  of  this 
►uragement  is  due  to  their  superior  skill  —  the  result  of  educa- 
—  and  their  acquired  taste,  which  seems  to  have  become  almost 
istinct.     They  are  artist-workmen.     And  yet  our  born  American 
to  be  a  world-wide  example  of  mechanical  ingenuity.     It  may 
bat  he  still  works  with  his  brains  more  than  with  his  hands, 
reaping  and  mowing   machines,  our  sewing  i  machines,  our 
graphs  and  telephones,  our  labor-saving  and  other  mechanical 
ntions,  are  a  powerful  example  of  what  Americans  can  do  and 
i  done  from  which  it  is  monstrous  that  they  should  be  diverted 
ny  false  pride  or  mistaken  views  as  to  a  man's  best  and  highest 
"est  and  functions.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  old- 
ioned  American   country  mechanic  was  the   best  "all-round- 
"  to  be  found  anywhere.     He  was  chock  full  of  "  notions," 
Duld  turn  his  hand  to  anything  and  do  his  work  fairly  well, 
making  a  botch  of  it,  even  if  he  did  lack  some  of  the  fine 
hes  that  distinguished  the  specialist's  finished  output.     A  c^- 
amount  of  constructive  genius  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
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rpart  of  the  old-faBhioned  Yankee  nature.  Everyone  that  knows ^  / 
New  England  at  all,  knows  something  of  the  jack-knife  and  what  ( 
clever  things  ca,n  be  done  with  that  simple  tool. 

In  Europe,  the  subject  of  technical  education  for  workmen  and 
artieans  has  received  a  great  impulse.  Both  governments  and  pri- 
vate individuals  have  encouraged  the  idea.  In  this  country,  where 
public  education  is  a  fundamental  article  in  our  constitutional 
theory,  we  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  cold  and  indifferent  to 
the  mechanical  educatipn  of  the  masses.  Our  workmen  and  labor- 
erB  have  had  so  many  material  and  political  advantages,  compared 
with  those  of  Europe,  that  it  has  seemed  good  "  to  let  well  enough 
alone."  A  change,  however,  has  come  over  the  conditions.  Ameri- 
can literary  education,  universal  as  it  is,  has  not  been  found  suffi- 
cient for  competition  with  the  industrial  ability  imported  from 
abroad.  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia  and  Great  Britain, 
inferior  as  are  their  systems  of  general  literary  education  for  the 
million,  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  technical  instruction.  Mining 
schools  were  established  in  Prussia  in  the  last  century,  and  in  France 
about  1817.  There  arc  schools  for  the  education  of  boys  intending 
to  be  foremen  at  Winderthur  in  Switzerland,  Chemnitz  in  Saxony, ' 
and  Eomotan  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  principally  for  engineers, 
and  the  Ecole  des  Mines  at  St.  Etienne,  the  latter  more  especially 
for  mining  and  metallurgy.  In  France  there  is  a  certain  low  grade 
of  technical  schools  from  which  boys  graduate  to  go  into  the  higher 
technical  schools,  or  into  manufactories  or  business  of  some  kind. 
In  each  case  before  entering  these  latter  institutions  they  have  a 
fair  knowledge  of  theory  and  manipulation  as  mechanics  or  as 
chemists.  In  the  large  towns  in  France  there  are  lectures  or  talks 
given  almost  every  evening  in  the  week  on  subjects  of  practical 
interest  to  workmen,  the  admission  to  which  is  free.  In  Belgium 
and  Austria  there  are  technical  classes  held  on  Sunday,  the  influence 
of  the  instruction  in  which  is  said  to  be  working  for  good.  There 
are  free  schools  of  drawing  in  Paris,  Lyons  and  Brussels.  Instruc- 
tion in  art  applied  to  industry  is  given  in  South  Germany  and  in 
some  of  the  northern  Italian  towns.  In  Baden,  Bavaria  and  the 
Tyrol,  wood  carving  and  inlaying,  clock  making,  fiDgree  work, 
basket  making  and  other  simple  trades  of  local  use  are  taught.  In 
England  several  manufacturers  have  established  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  their  works.     A  railway  company  teaches  mechanics  and 
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engineering  to  its  employes;  large  co-operative  societies  have 
started  schools  for  artisans,  and  in  Nottingham  there  is  a  local  school 
of  art  which  is  said  to  have  a  great  influence  on  the  lace  manufac- 
ture of  that  town.  The  new  generation  of  engineers  and  manu- 
facturers of  Glasgow  has  been  trained  in  the  technical  schook  of 
that  city;  while  the  city  of  London,  noted  in  all  times  for  its 
Toryism  and  aversion  to  new-fangled  schemes,  has  established  the 
great  Gjiild  Training  Schools  on  the  broadest  and  most  Uberal 
basis. 

There  is  always  a  possibility  of  over-doing  a  good  thing.  Philan- 
thropy and  charity,  for  instance,  when  carried  to  excess,  operate 
injuriously  even  on  those  whom  it  is  sought  to  benefit.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  urged  that  a  vast  majority  of  our  children  can- 
not go  to  school  after  fourteen,  many  not  after  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  so  ought  not  be  loaded  with  more  than  they  can  carry.  This 
is,  however,  hardly  an  argument  against  manual  training,  while 
it  may  be  a  cogent  argument  against  including  accomplishments  in 
our  school  courses,  if  they  interfere  with  the  more  solid  branches 
of  education.  Heading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are  "musts;" 
they  are  tilings  hard  to  acquire  in  after-life  if  neglected  in  youth, 
and  every  child,  male  or  female,  ought  to  have  a  fair,  practical 
acquaintance  with  them.  With  our  native-bom  Americans  these 
are  obligatory ;  an  American  boy  or  girl  who  cannot  read  and  write, 
multiply  and  divide,  is  hardly  supposable.  "  Manual  training,"  in 
like  ms^nner,  must  be  regarded  as  altogether  outside  the  category  of 
accomplishments.  To  draw  is  as  easy  as  to  write,  and  in  some 
sense  as  useful.  To  use  tools  in  a  rudimentary  way  is  as  good  for 
boys  as  needle-work  is  for  girls.  Familiarity  with  tools  of  trade  is 
the  basis  of  all  mechanical  occupations.  The  merchant  or  the  pro- 
fessional, certainly  loses  nothing  by  their  use,  if  only  as  a  source  of 
amusement,  while  the  scientist  often  finds  great  advantage  in  his 
knowledge  of  tools  and  instruments.  The  fame  of  some  great  men, 
DoUond,  the  optician,  for  example,  began  with  his  eminent  skill  as 
a  craftsman.  The  children  of  the  poor,  however,  in  whose  behalf 
the  disadvantages  of  superfluous  education  is  urged,  are  precisely 
those  who  would  draw  most  gain  from  early  mechanical  teaching. 
They  mtiet  use  tools,  and  instead  of  flnding  their  fingers  all  thumbs 
when  they  take  to  tools  for  a  living,  they  have  already  obtained  a 
notion  of  their  uses ;  their  entrance  on  life  duties  is  thus  made 
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all  the  easier,  and  the  days  of  waiting  for  a  chance  to  turn  up  are 
shortened. 

A  point  not  usually  taken  into  account  when  considering  manual 
training  is  that  the  lack  of  occupation  is  a  direct  cause  of  "  pau- 
perism," for  a  certain  amount  of  skill  is  needed  to  trundle  a  barrel 
or  roll  a  bale  of  cotton.  The  ])ias8achusetts  Labor  Bureau  has  said 
la  one  of  its  reports :  ^'  The  want  of  a  proper  occupation  is 
undoubtedly  a  forerunner  of  pauperism,"  and  that  boys  brought  up 
as  errand  and  messenger  boys  are  fit  for  nothing  in  life.  Many 
learn  nothing  that  will  give  them  a  living  as  young  men  or  offer 
legitimate  ground  for  the  building  up  of  a  future  lionest  living. 

For  the  relief  of  those  timid  pessimists  who  see  promise  and 
potency  of  disaster  in  what  they  consider  a  wrong  bias  of  education, 
it  may  be  well  to  say  that  no  friend  of  industrial  training  has  yet 
been  heard  to  propose  that  the  public  schools  shall  be  converted 
into  technical  schools,  or  that  books  shall  be  driven  out  by  tools. 
The  manual  training,  when  introduced,  is  a  relief  from  other 
studies,  and  occupies  but  a  few  hours  in  the  week,  in  some  cases 
comes  in  aS  an  extra  school  hour,  a  plan  not,  perhaps,  to  be  recom- 
mended, but  all  the  same  it  is  accepted  cheerfully  as  a  pleasing 
alternative  from  class  routine. 

8ome  persons  are  afraid  of  what  they  call  over-education,  in  their 
fear  that  we  shall  lack  common  laborers.  Unhappily,  there  is  ^ 
small  likelihood  of  a  dearth  in  common  labor  for  very  many  gener- 
ations to  come.  But  if  the  common  laborer  should  know  a  little 
more  than  he  now  needs  to  know,  or  should  have  new  means  of 
amusement  or  enjoyment  placed  at  his  disposal,  where  would  be 
the  harm  ?  This  argument  has  always  been  in  the  mouths  of  con- 
servatives and  obstructives.  In  the  days  before  the  French  revo- 
lution and  before  Russian  serfdom  was  abolished,  there  was  always 
a  fear  of  the  people  knowing  too  much  and  wanting  more  than  was 
good  for  them.  The  report  of  the  Industrial  Educational  Associa- 
tion wisely  says: 

"  There  is  an  industjrial  trainijig,  which  is  neither  technical  nor 
professional,  which  is  calculated  to  make  better  men  and  better 
citizens  of  the  pupils,  no  matter  what  calling  they  may  afterward 
follow,  which  affects  directly  and  in  a  most  salutary  manner  the 
niiBd  and  character  of  the  pupil,  and  which  will  be  of  constant 
service  to  him  through  all  his  life,  whether  he  be  wage-worker  or 
^er,  teacher  or  clergyman.     The  training  of  the  eye  and  of  the 
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school  for  the  children  of  the  people,  with  such  additions  to  the 
conne  of  teaching  and  stady  aa  will  fit  the  children  for  changed 
social  conditions. 

It  is  not  an  unfair  nor  an  illiberal  proposition  to  assume  that  the 
natives  of  a  country  have,  and  ought  to  have,  better  chances  for 
success  in  their  own  land  than  the  stranger  and  foreigner,  unless 
the  latter  is  fitted  out  with  special  qualifications  or  advantages. 
The  immigrant  skilled  laborer  has,  however,  precisely  that  special 
qualification  and  advantage  which  Enable  him  to  beat  the  native  on 
his  own  soil.  We  Americans  are  second  to  none  in  our  mental 
cnltore;  our  popular  education  m  that  respect  has  long  been  a 
national  boast ;  but  foreign  nations  have  caught  up  with  us;  they 
have  added  technical  trade  and  handicraft  to  culture,  and  now  the 
incoming  foreigner  is  ahead  of  the  native  American.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  know-nothingism,  or  of  national  government,  but  of 
ways  and  means,  of  bread  and  meat.  The  Englishman,  before  1851, 
occupied  a  very  similar  position.  The  exhibition  of  1851  dis- 
closed the  mortifying  fact  that  the  Britisn,  with  all  their  commerce, 
all  their  shipping  and  manufactures,  were  away  behind  Frenchmen 
and  Germans  in  all  trades  that  implied  art,  science,  design  or  culti- 
vated taste.  The  British  took  the  bint,  encouraged  manual  training, 
improved  their  schools,  cultivated  taste  and  gave  technique  to  the 
artisans.  The  consequence  is,  that  they  are  now  ahead  of  Europe ; 
the  pupils  have  outstripped  the  teachers. 

Every  one  with  experience  of  cnildren,  even  of  adults,  must  be 
acquainted  with  persons  wlio,  for  want  of  opportunity,  have  made 
no  figure.  They  may  be  listless,  or  even  stupid,  in  some  things, 
but  clear-headed  in  others ;  they  are  only  out  of  place — round  pegs 
in  square  holes.  Bright  children  do  not  always  develop  into  clever 
men  and  women.  A  youngster  who  cannot  master  language  or 
grammar  may  be  smart  in  figures.  Another  child  who  cannot  get 
hold  of  an  abstract  idea  will  brighten  up  and  understand  a  concrete 
fact — a  picture,  a  model,  or  even  a  map.  Artists  or  artisans  are 
bom,  as  well  as  poets.  They  often  get  their  best  ideas  by  thongnt 
and  observation  rather  than  by  verbal  teaching,  which  is  by  no 
means  to  be  taken  as  an  under-valuation  of  the  scholar  and  man  of 
learning,  but  only  that  the  man  of  facts,  who  observes,  is  also  a 
great  factor  in  the  world^s  history.  An  Edison  cannot  be  made 
from  books  and  class  lessons. 
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an  accoTDplishment.     To  the  mechanic,  however,  drawing  is  almost 
as  eBsential  as  penmanship.    A  capable  writer  says: 

'*  A  knowledge  of  mechanic&l  drawing  is  invaluable  to  all  constructors  and  is 
of  constant  use  in  ordinary  affairs,  in  ail  matters  of  construction  it  takes  tlie 
place  of  reading  and  writing  in  the  other  concerns  of  life,  and  is  indispensable 
(or  giying  and  receiving  intelligible  ideas.  It  is  the  only  way  of  directing  one's 
own  or  others  labor  in  construction  exactly  to  any  desired  result." 

The  plain  single  line  drawing  of  the  carpenter  approaches  the 
quality  of  art  when  it  comes  within  the  line  of  the  carriage  builder 
much  ra(>re  of  the  metal  worker  and  the  furniture  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Scott  Russell,  a  name  known  wherever  the  British  mechanic 

18  found,  says  of  the  social  advantages  and  the  increased  respect 

accruing  to  the  mechanic  from  better  education : 

When  education  has  ^ven  to  each  man  a  knowledge  of  all  the  branches  of 
titt  work  and  there  remains  no  difference  of  rank,  excepting  superior  skill  and 
intelligence,  then  each  man's  individual  work  will  be  weighed  in  the  balance, 
and  the  true  share  of  his  merit  will  be  appraised  in  the  scale  of  wages.  Equality 
will  then  be,  as  now,  impossible,  but  the  scale  of  each  man's  life  may  be  one  of 
steady,  continual  meritorious  rise." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  education  here  implied  is  technological, 
nevertheless,  as  the  advanced  student  begins  with  the  primer,  so 
the  skilled  mechanic  can  start  from  the  primary  school. 

That  famous  educator,  Horace  Mann,  has  left  on  record  nis  opin- 
ion of  manual  training.  In  one  of  his  reports  as  to  the  business 
vahie  of  educated  labor  may  be  found  these  words : 

'*The  hand  is  found  to  be  another  hand  when  guided  by  an  intelligent  mind. 
Processes  are  performed  not  only  more  rapidly,  but  better,  when  faculties  which 
have  been  exercised  in  early  life  furnish  their  assistance.  In  all  establishments, 
and  among  large  bodies  of  laborers,  where  men  pass  by  each  other  ascending  or 
d^cending  in  their  trades  and  labor,  just  as  easily  and  certainly  as  particles 
of  water  of  different  decrees  temperature  glide  by  each  other,  there  it  is  found 
to  be  an  sdmost  invariable  rule  that  the  educated  laborer  rises  to  a  higher  and 
higher  point  in  the  kinds  of  labor  performed  and  also  in  the  wages  received, 
while  the  ignorant  sinks  like  dregs,  and  is  always  found  at  the  bottom." 

The  opinion  of  intelligent  labor  itself  is  worth  hearing.  Four 
or  five  years  ago  a  New  Jersey  glass-blower  is  reported  as  answer- 
ing, on  inquiry :  "  Technical  education  should  be  made  compulsory 
for  the  laboring  classes.'' 

A  worker  in  silk  asks  that '"  industrial  schools,  as  they  exist  in 
Europe,  be  set  up,"  while  ^  carpenter  avers  that  "  there  should  be 
appropriations  for  technical  schools  in  every  city."  Manual  train- 
ing is  no  mere  whim  or  notion  of  a  few  so-called  advanced  theorists. 
It  18  safe  to  say  that  if  a  vote  could  be  taken  of  skilled  mechanics, 
the  dissentients  would  be  in  a  weak  minority. 
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inoHt  liave  beeu  a  good  many  common  fellows.  The  wonderful 
metal  woric  of  the  Henaissance  was  the  outcome  of  precedent  cul- 
ture and  skill  among  artist  mechanics.  The  untrained  sense  of  the 
pablie  will  not  detect  flaws  and  defects  in  work  which  the  eye  of 
the  practical  artisan  will  detect  in  a  glance.  Through  the  artist 
workman  the  general  public  may  be  illumined,  and  by  an  acquired 
extension  of  taste,  gain  new  pleasures  m  existence,  for  the  education 
of  a  taste  extends  a  man's  power  of  rational  enjoyment. 

PuBUo  Opinion  on  Manual  Training. 
The  questions  of  a  revision  of  the  apprenticeship  law  and  the 
iDtroduction  of  manual  training,  as  a  basis  of  school  education, 
having  been  once  raised,  have  been  seized  with  avidity  by  the  press, 
aod,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  organs  of  public  opinion  are  strong 
in  &vor  of  a  new  departure.  Even  those  who  hesitate  to  approve, 
are  slow  to  condemn.  They  are  only  apprehensive  lest  in  trying 
to  get  more  good  out  of  life  we  should  imperil  that  which  we 
already  have,  a  form  of  the  cool,  indifferent  spirit  which  prompted 

the  distich : 

"  Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried. 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 

In  this  instance,  however,  the  first  step  has  been  taken.     The 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  in  its  report  for  18S3,  thns 

epitomizes  the  question : 

"Now  that  apprenticeship  is  actual! jr  eone,  the  question  of  the  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  their  handicraft  and  occupations  is  more 
than  ever  one  for  the  public  consideration.  There  is  no  prospect  of  a  revival  of 
old  Ume  apprenticeship.  Foreign  skilled  labor  ought  not  to  be  made  a  reliance. 
Oar  own  youth  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  trained  to  occupy  leading  places  in 
tbe  arts  and  manufactures,  by  means  of  special  instruction  given  m  schools 
organized  for  the  purpose  Any  system  of  schools  or  instruction  which  fits 
pupils  to  enter  intelligently  upon  the  duties  of  life  and  the  work  of  a  trade 
promotes  the  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes." 

Thus  far,  at  all  events,  there  is  nothing  to  discourage  the  reformer 
tr  indicate  any  latent  injury  to  social  and  economic  interests  in  the 
advancement  of  this  reform ;  and  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  earnest  long- 
ing for  the  highest  and  best,  that  the  press  throughout  the  country 
vrelcome  the  new  educational  idea  and  urge  its  acceptance.  A 
careful  and  widely  extended  examination  of  the  newspapers,  estab- 
Ushes  the  fact  that  the  press  are  almost  unanimous  in  their  opinion 
as  to  the  desirableness  of  manual  training  as  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system.     It  is  added  knowledge  that  can  do  no  harm,  even 
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if  not  followed  up ;  wliile  to  those  who  have  to  take  up  mechanical 
caUings,  it  will  be  an  invaluable  gain.  They  will  be  as  ready  with 
their  hands  as  they  are  now  supposed  to  be  with  their  brains,  for 
the  battle  of  life.  The  very  few  who  undervalue  the  suggestion 
alienee  nothing  against  it,  and  confine  themselves  to  a  warning  that 
its  friends  and  advocates  mnst  not  expect  too  much  from  it,  and 
that  school  teaching,  even  the  highest,  is  only  a  preparation. 

If  some  captious  disputants  who  *'know  all  about  it,"  sliall  ask 
what  good  the  knowledge  acquired  in  a  course  of  manual  training 
will  do  to  the  great  majority,  the  caviller  VAXi  only  be  answered 
with  the  fact  there  is  no  knowing  when  a  thing  may  come  in  handy, 
be  it  a  coffin  or  a  door  plate,  and  we  can  also  urge  that  each  man  in 
a  hundred  may  know  something  useless  to  the  other  ninety-nine, 
nevertheless,  there  is  the  item,  and  if  useless  it  is  also  harmless.  It 
is  readily  supposablethat  an  acquaintance  with  drawing  or  ability  to 
write  poetry,  would  not  help  a  street  paver  in  his  job,  but  wlio  will 
say  that  it  would  not  help  to  make  the  man's  life  more  bearable  at 
the  end  of  his  hard  day's  work,  or  even  help  him  direct  his  children 
in  their  studies  and  efforts  to  win  in  life? 

It  is  not  for  an  instant  supposed  that  the  manual  training  process 
dispenses  with  the  need  of  apprenticeship.  Manual  training  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  life-work  of  the  practical  mechanic  which 
ordinary  education  does  to  the  work  of  the  man  of  business.  It  is 
preparation,  nothing  more.  The  boy  who  can  design  or  mold, 
can  use  tools,  make  part  of  or  even  put  together  a  machine,  is  not 
yet  a  skilled  mechanic.  He  is  only  so  far  trained  in  the  elements 
as  to  have  escaped  much  of  the  drudgery  incident  to  all  beginnings. 
If  it  be  asked  what  is  to  become  of  our  laborers,  the  answer  comes 
only  too  readily :  There  is  no  chance  of  the  laborers  being  dispensed 
with ;  all  our  progress,  our  improvements  and  our  machinery  have 
not  yet  reached  the  condition  of  dispensing  with  raw  labor.  There 
will  be  always  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  The  state  of 
affairs  just  now  is  that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  our  "skilled" 
labor  through  lack  of  facilities  and  inducements  for  our  rising  gen- 
eration. Born  Americans  are  in  danger  from  European  immi- 
grants ;  not  from  their  intellectual  talent,  but  from  their  mechanical 
skill. 

New  Jersey  has  a  peculiar  law  for  the  encouragement  of  indus- 
trial education,  which   leaves   its  adoption   measurably  to   "  local 
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opticMi/'  with  the  duty  of  State  aid  under  certain  conditions.  The 
school  at  Newark  is  established  under  a  law  which,  simply  stated 
is,  that  wherever  the  citizens  of  a  school  district  shuU  have  sub- 
scribed $2,000  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  educational 
school,  the  State,  through  t^e  proper  authorities,  shall  contribute  as 
much  more,  provided  that  all  such  moneys  shall  be  used  and  applied 
only  for  that  purpose.  The  Newark  school  is  established  on  this 
footing,  and  it  is  believed  that  other  States  will  adopt  a  similar  law. 
Norch  Carolina,  at  all  events,  has  the  subject  under  advisement,  and 
it  need  hardly  be  said  that  for  the  South,  witli  its  large  amount  of 
\  rough,  unskilled  labor,  such  a  law  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
'  people,  who  desire  to  help  themselves  intelligently  and  to  seek 
honorable  occupations  outside  of  petty  trading. 

The  objection  to  mechanical  employments,  or,  to  put  it  in  another 
way,  the  preference  for  clerical  and  mercantile  employment,  may 
be  a  naere  fashion  of  the  day,  having  no  deeper  motive  than  other 
fashion  caprices.  A  well  edited  commercial  paper,  the  Stove  and 
Hardware  Reporter,  says  upon  this  subject : 

"  We  hav€  frequently  had  occasion  to  note  the  growing  and  very  manifest  dis- 
inclination on  the  part  of  the  American  youth  to  learn  a  trade,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  perfect  themselves  in  some  department  of  sKilled  labor  by  which  they 
may  render  themselves  as  nearly  independent  as  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  men  ever  to 
•wcome  in  this  world.  Several  reasons  or  excuses  are  assigned  for  this  feeling 
on  the  part  of  young  men,  and,  too  often,  of  their  parents  also.  The  excess  of 
foreigQ  artisans  coming  to  this  country  and  tilling  the  best  places  is  one 
ro<i8on  alleged  ;  and  another  is,  that  modern  society  will  not  receive,  upon  terms 
of  eouality,  the  young  man  who  is  learning  one  of  the  ordinary  trades.  Now,  in 
loeni^  place,  no  mechanic  or  artisan*  need  fear  competition  if  he  is  a  finished 
worlnaan  himself;  and,  so  far  as  so-called  society  is  concerned,  the  same  upstarts 
who  woeld  scorn  to  speak  to  a  young  man  in  grimy  clothing,  a  leather  apron  or 
paper  cap,  would  bow  in  the  dust  before  this  same  young  man  when  his  hands 
have  opened  to  him  the  avenues  of  wealth  or  even  competence." 

That  a  boy  is  qualified^  to  enter  on  a  trade  or  profession,  on  leav- 
ing school,  is  to  misunderstand  the  whole  matter.  '*  Manual  train- 
ing" is  education  of  a  specific  character,  to  some  extent  of  course, 
bnt  mainly  intended  to  qualify  the  scholar  for  a  mechanical  calling, 
or  to  understand  the  principles  of  a  mechanical  industry,  shonld  he 
be  called  on  to  interest  himself  in  it  as  a  principal,  overseer  or  clerk. 
We  are  told  that : 

"  The  object  of  tne  school  is  education.  The  most  instructive  talks  have  no 
onteome  except  In  the  intelligence  of  the  student  himself.  In  a  factory,  intellec- 
toal  life  and  activity  are  not  aimed  at ;  the  sole  object  is  the  prouuction  of 
articles  for  the  market.  In  a  manual  training  school  everything  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  boy  ;  he  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  shop  ;  /le  ts  thf  only 
'irtide  to  be  put  on  the  market.  The  primary'  object  is  the  acquirement  of  skill  in 
the  use  and  handlmg  of  tools  and  materials,  and  not  in  the  production  of 
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Even  iu  the  great  German  School  of  Cbemnitz,  we  are  assured 
that  general  education  is  assiduously  cultivated  and  is  of  the  most 
thorough  sort ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  foundation  upon  which  the 
other  training  schools  can' securely  rest. 

Two  of  our  most  eminent  New  York  educators,  well  qualified 
to  form  and  express  an  opinion,  both  as  educators  and  men  of 
position,  have  expressed  themselves  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  a 
new  departure.  Gen.  Alexander  S.  Webb,  Principal  of  the  New 
York  College,  and  Prof.  Hunter,  of  .the  New  York  Normal  College, 
blow  a  trumpet  that  gives  forth  no  uncertain  sound. 

President  Hunter,  when  consulted  recently,  said : 

"  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  introducing  manual  training  into  the  public 
schools,  believing  that  it  is  as  much  incumbent  on  the  teacher  to  train  the  hand 
as  it  is  to  train  the  brain  ;  that  we  have  as  good  a  right  to  train  a  boy  to  wield 
a  hammer  or  jack-plane  as  to  wield  a  pen  or  pencil,  and  that  in  these  days, 
when  so  many  are  seeking  to  make  a  living  as  clerks,  and  by  the  so-called  easy 
employments,  it  is  still  more  necessary  that  bovs  should  be  trained  to  earn  a 
living  by  following  the  different  handicrafts.  Labor  with  the  hands  during  the 
last  thirty-five  or  forty  years  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  which  is  a  great  evil.  / 
Manual  training  in  the  public  schools  will  cause  the  boys  to  grow  up  with  the  ^ 
idea  that  all  work  is  dignified  and  honorable. 

At  the  same  time  1  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  teach  mechanical  trades  in 
the  public  schools  ;  that  the  State  has  no  ri^ht  to  train  carpenters,  shoemakers 
or  dressmakers  ;  but  it  has  not  only  the  right,  but  it  is  its  duty,  to  train  the 
children  so  that  they  can  use  aU  their  faculties  and  all  their  limbs  to  help  them- 
selves and  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  Stale.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  calamity  >/ 
that  the  old-fashioned  apprentice  system  should  have  ever  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
this  manual  training  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  remedy  the  evil. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  deal  wiser  for  the  individual  and  better  for  the 
community  if  every  boy,  no  matter  what  his  position  in  life,  even  if  he  intends 
to  become  a  professional  man  in  the  future,  were  to  learn  some  useful  mechanical 
trade.  I  believe  that  all  the  C^erman  princes,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  are 
obliged  to  learn  some  trade.  I  think  that  the  engrafting  of  manual  training  on 
the  Dresent  public  school  system  is  much  easier  and  less  expensive  than  many 
people  suppose.  It  is  almost  as  (>asy  to  introduce  it  as  it  was  to  introduce 
(irawing  as  a  separate  and  distinct  branch  of  education,  if  the  simple  method  of 
rotation  by  the  teachers  from  class  to  class  is  carried  out  in  the  four  highest 
classes  of  the  public  schools.  The  boys  could  pass  so  from  arithmetic  to 
manual  training  as  readily  as  from  geography  to  history.  The  chief  expense 
would  be  in  the  employment  of  competent  teachers.  The  appliances  would  last 
for  a  long  time  and  would  cost  but  little  more  than  the  ordinary  appliances  of 
the  class-rooms. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  more  simple  and  inexpensive  to  engraft  the  system  on 
the  present  public  school  curriculum  and  limit  the  instruction  to  boys  over 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old.  The  reduction  of  the  age  of  the  boys  and  the 
e^blishment  of  a  central  school  on  technology,  would  be  matters  for  subsequent 
consideration.  It  is  better  to  begin  in  a  simple  way  and  afterwards  extend  the 
system  of  manual  training  than  to  begin  with  a  costly  plan  which  might  turn 
out  a  faUure.    In  other  words,  our  operations  ought  to  be  tentative." 

"In  view  of  the  general  demand  for  industrial  training  and  of  the  abundant 
and  authoritative  testimony,  as  to  the  value  of  drawing  in  this  relation,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  cities  still  faU  to  make  provision  for 
this  branch  of  instruction.' ~[i7:  8,  Report  on  Education,  83,  84,  p.  96. 

[Assembly,  No.  27.]  17 
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Gen.  Alexander  S.  Webb  says : 

^'  When  we  were  young  we  were  taught  a  certain  amount  abstractly,  and 
then,  of  course,  we  were  allowed  to  apply  some  principles  that  we  were  taught 
It  is  exemplified  by  looking  at  our  instruction  in  geometry.  To-day  we  flna  it 
not  necessary  to  waste  time  on  the  application  of  the  first  principles  of  geometry, 
as  was  the  old  custom,  because  the  applications  are  easily  introduced  by  the  use  of 
the  ordinary  tools  in  use  by  those  who  construct  proper  geometrical  figures. 
This  is  the  underlying  principle  in  this  attempt  to  introduce  manual  instruction 
in  the  course  of  studies.  We,  its  advocates,  consider  that  we  make  every 
student  more  intelligent  by  showing  him,  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible,  that 
there  is  a  practical  application  of  each  principle.  Thus,  in  descriptive  geometry, 
we  were  formerly  set  to  make  a  drawing  of  a  pyramid  or  a  cone  and  the 
sections  required.  One-third  of  us,  who  could  have  passed  a  clear  examina- 
tion on  these  subjects  when  simple  drawings  were  required  of  us.  could  not 
have  constructed  the  solids  whose  sections  and  whose  developments  we  could 
thus  accurately  draw.  To-day,  all  are  required  to  construct  from  their  own 
mathematical  tracings  or  developments  the  solids  they  talk  about,  and  then 
they  are  required  to  draw  the  lines  of  sections  and  absolutely  prove  the  correct- 
ness Of  the  theories  that  have  been  taught  them. 

The  introduction  of  this  kind  of  instruction,  which  will  begin  in  simply 
making  drawings,  forms  from  these  drawings,  in  working  in  wood  and  iron, 
with  the  feeling  that  that  which  you  are  domg  is  the  result  of  hard  scientific 
investigation,  gives  to  the  student  not  only  the  first  apprehension  of  the 
object  of  his  studies,  but  it  relieves  him  from  a  vast  amount  of  chaotic 
assembling  of  unappreciated  facts  and  guides  him  in  his  studies  in  such  a  way 
that  he  begins  to  be,  at  a  very  early  age,  a  careful  and  precise  reasoning  scholar, 
more  careful  to  listen  to  what  is  told  him,  knowing  that  he  may  soon  have  to 
express  in  form  that  which  is  being  described  to  him.  This  power  of  appre- 
hension which  is  thus  being  quietly  made  a  part  of  his  edacity  as  a  student, 
will  be  his  whenever  he  attends  any  instruction  under  professors  who  may  not 
have  it  in  their  power  always  to  give  these  practical  illustrations  of  their 
instruction  in  lectures.  But  the  mind  of  the  student  is  alive  at  all  times  to 
that  which  is  being  imparted  to  him,  and  we,  the  advocates  of  the  mtem. 
claim  that  we  have  found  that  the  introduction  of  this  manual 'exemplincation 
of  principles  in  all  the  departments  where  it  is  possible,  be  it  anatomy,  or 
botany,  or  physiology,  or  physics,  or  mathematics,  or  any  other  department, 
is  now  and  will  m  the  future  always  be  found  to  be  of  vast  assistance,  even  to 
professors  who  deal  mostly  in  abstract  subjects.  This  is  the  higher  and  college 
idea  which  we  hope  will  govern  those  who  deal  mostly  with  college  education, 
but  in  investigating  this  matter  from  this  first  application  of  the  principles 
which  are  contained  in  the  introduction  of  these  in  college  work  came  naturally 
the  discovery  of  how  much  good  might  be  done  to  all  under  instruction  at  an 
earlier  age,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  many  were  of  the  opinion  that  from  the 
earliest  age  both  boys  and  girls  might  be  fed  to  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the 
work  allotted  to  them  by  giving  them  this  interesting  and  useful  knowledge  at 
the  same  time  that  dry  and  unappreciated  tasks  are  imposed  upon  them. 

From  this  gi*ew  the  next  claim  of  the  advocates  of  the  introduction  of  these 
methods  uito  the  public  schools.  It  was  felt  at  once  that  in  giving  instruction 
to  the  very  youngest  pupils  steps  might  now  be  taken  to  make  each  child  more 
appreciative  of  the  lessons  imparted  to  it  by  making  it  feel  that  some  of  its 
early  lessons  would  be  of  practical  advantage  to  it.  From  this  secondary  thought 
came  the  desire  to  teach  to  some  sewing,  to  others  cooking,  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  reasons  for  each  requirement  even  in  this  simple  work  ;  to  othew 
modeling  ;  to  all  drawing  more  fuUy  than  ever  taught  before,  and,  in  fact,  to  all 
something  which  would  m  the  end  develop  in  all,  who  are  capable  of  it,  a  desire 
to  become  in  time  more  perfect  in  manual  pursuits.  It  has  been  felt  by  all  with 
whom  I  have  been  associated  that  there  was,  and  we  now  declare  that  there 
will  be,  a  desire,  and  a  rapidly  growing  desire,  to  receive  instruction  of  this 
nature.  And  in  the  experiments  that  have  been  made,  the  results  show  that 
even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  labor  of  the  advocates  of  this  principle  there 
is  a  verjr  extraordinary  and,  in  fact,  overwhelming  demand  for  this  kind  of 
instniction,  even  though  the  recipients  thereof  are  forced  to  pay  for  it." 
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From  tbeBaltimore  manual  training  school  circalar  we  learn  tiiat : 

"The  school  does  not  teach  trades  —  its  aim  is  more  comprehensive  —  it  lays 
the  foundation  for  many  trades,  and,  at  the  same  time,  recognizes  the  value  of 
intellectual  discipline.  It  is  not  assumed  that  every  boy  who  enlers  the  school 
will  become  a  mechanic.  They  may  have  no  taste  for  manual  arts  and  will 
turn  to  law,  medicine  or  literature.  Yet  all  will  gain  intellectually  by  their 
experience  in  contact  with  **  things."  The  general  result  will  be  an  increasing 
interest  in  manufacturmg  pursuits,  more  intelligent  mechanics,  more  skillfiu 
manufacturers,  better  lawyers,  more  skillful  physicians  and  more  useful  citizens." 

This  may  be  a  little  rose  colored,  but  it  goes  to  show  that  while 
mechanical  apprenticeship  will  be  encouraged,  other  things  will  not 
be  neglected. 

In  inquiring  about  the  effect  of  a  new  scheme  of  ediication  in 
tlie  training  of  our  boys  and  fitting  them  for  apprenticeship,  we 
find  the  strongest  testimony  in  the  conduct  and  results  of  the  Phila- 
delphia schools.  Every  American  has  heard  of  Stephen  Girard,  of 
his  eccentricities,  talents  and  munificent  bequests  to  the  city  in 
which  he  made  his  great  fortune.  Among  the  other  testan^ntary 
provisions,  he  made  arrangements  for  large  educational  endowments, 
and  a  direction  that  boys,  when  ready,  should  be  apprenticed.  The 
testator  did  not,  however,  foresee  that  a  time  would  come  that  a 
boy  from  the  Girard  college  would  be  no  longer  a  boon,  but  rather 
an  incumbrance. 

In  the  college  report  for  1 886,  the  directors  report  seventeen  boys 
indentured  and  eighty-seven  indentures  canceled,  adding,  "The 
necessity  for  cancelling  indentures  becomes  greater  each  year,  in 
order  that  our  older  boys  may  obtain  remunerative  employment 
from  persons  who  are  willing  to  take  them  and  pay  reasonable 
wages,  but  who  are  not  willing  to  be  responsible  for,  or  be  burdened 
with  apprentices." 

Decidedly  something  had  to  be  done  to  give  the  boys  a  chance. 

The  boys  at  the  arrival  of  apprenticeship  age  hung  on  hand  and 
Mr.  Girard's  intentions  remained  unfulfilled.  A  change  was  made 
in  the  methods  of  education  to  meet  the  altered  conditions,  and  the 
result  has  been  most  satisfactory.  This  is  a  conclusive  argument  in 
favor  of  the  new  system.  A  valuable  and  beneficent  provision  was 
in  danger  of  lapsing,  but  an  amendment  in  the  scheme  of  education 
cabled  the  college  faculty  to  carry  out  Mr.  Girard's  views,  to 
satisfy  a  public  demand,  and  to  serve  the  youthful  scholars  whose 
education  lacked  precisely  those  qualifications  which  employers 
required.     Of  their  success  in  this  reform,  the  Philadelphia  Board 
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of  Education  say  with  justifiable  pride  iu  reference  to  the  Phila- 
delphia School  of  Industrial  Art : 

*'  It  is  authoritatively  claimed  that  the  establishment  of  this  school  was  the  first 
practical  and  successtul  attempt  in  Philadelphia,  or  elsewhere,  to  incorporate 
manual  training  as  an  integral  part  of  common  school  education,  which,  of 
course,  implies  free  taiiioa.  It  deserves  to  be  said  of  this  school  that  it  is  the 
first,  it'  not  the  only  one,  in  this  country  immediately  connected  with  the  public 
school  system  and  in  which  instruction  is  given  without  charge.  It  has,  there- 
fore, remained  for  Philadelphia  to  solve  the  long  mooted  problem;  'How  can 
manual  training  be  successfully  incorporated  into  the  public  school  system  ? ' " 

The  last  inquiry  might  have  been  gracefully  omitted  seeing  that 
Baltimore  had  more  than  a  year  before  pointed  the  way  and  bad 
a  school  in  active  operation  with  150  students  on  the  roll,  "giving 
prominence  to  mechanical  drawing  and  particularly  affording 
scientific  instruction  and  practice  in  the  care  and  use  of  tools,"  the 
result  in  which  school  was  a  gratifying  success. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  our  common  school  system  has 
hitherto  filled  all  social  requirements ;  we  have  given  to  the  great 
ftiass  of  the  people  all  the  education  they  could  receive  and  all 
that  was  practicable  within  the  requirements  of  the  age.  The 
New  York  city  and  Brooklyn  systems  are  magnificent,  and,  seeing 
that  they  exist  by  voluntary  annual  taxation,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  they  exceed  anything  of  their  kind  at  any  time. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  lias,  however,  undergone  a  change.  The 
state  of  trade,  the  business  conditions  of  the  community,  uncertain 
issaes  between  employer  and  employes,  and  the  call  for  a  |a:eneral 
reconstruction  of  economic  conditions,  point  the  necessity  to  amend- 
ments, some  of  which  seem  to  lie  within  the  line  of  our  educational 
system..  New  work  and  wages  theories  require  improvements  in 
the  chances  of  our  day  wage  earners,  new  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment and  a  bridging  over  of  obstacles  and  hindrances  in  the  way 
of  self-advancement.  Among  other  change  of  methods,  our  educa- 
tional system,  which,  after  all,  is  but  a  means  to  an  end,  seems 
capable  of  improvement  at  least  for  the  good  of  the  young 
people  —  the  coming  hope  of  the  community. 

Our  educational  system  is  unsatisfactory.  It  informs  the  mind, 
but  it  leaves  the  hand  neglected.  It  makes  no  provision  for  the 
youth  when  school  is  ended  and  he  goes  out  to  earn  daily  bread. 

Some  of  New  York's  look-ahead  citizens  have  seen  the  joint  in 
the  harness  and  have  already  addressed  themselves  to  make  it 
secure.  The  Art  school,  the  Trade  school,  the  Industrial  school, 
private  liberality  and  philanthropic  associations,  have  been  brought 
forward  to  supplement  and  balance  the  narrow  routine  of  the 
public  school.  In  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  get  an  appropriation  with  a  view  to  intro- 
ducing a  "manual  training  department."  The  matter  has  been 
referred  and  is  now  under  advisement  while  Superintendent  Jasper 
makes  investigation.  There  is  some  hostility  as  to  its  expediency, 
on  the  ground  of  addition  to  the  public  outlay.  T!t  is  proper,  also, 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  experiment  would  interfere  with  arrange- 
ments in  which,  whatever  their  shoi-tcomings.  New  Yorkers  justly 
take  pride. 

It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  St.  Mary's  training- 
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fihip  is  already  a  limited  recognition  of  the  system  of  specific 
training.  "  If  we  are  to  train  mariners  why  not  mechanics,"  is  the 
argument  made  by  the  friends  of  the  new  order  of  things. 

Without  waiting  for  the  tardy,  'prudential  action  of  a  public 
body,  private  citizens  and  associations  have  thrown  themselves 
into  the  enterprise,  and  many  supplementary  schools  are  in  exist- 
ence, having,  for  their  purpose,  a  quality  of  education  unknown  to 
the  public  schools,  but  from  which  great  results  are  hoped,^  and, 
indeed,  are,  to  some  extent,  realized.  It  is  particulai'ly 'to  the 
honor  of  the  friends  and  patrons  of  these  new  institutions  that 
time  and  money  and  unflagging  energy  are  given  to  undertakings 
from  which  it  is  impossible  to  gain  any  personal  advantage ;  the 
consciousness  of  duty  done  being  their  highest  reward.  This  self- 
devotion  in  a  good  cause  is  not,  however,  rare  in  our  national  life. 

Among  the  advance  friends  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
coming  time,  the  "Childrens'  Aid  Society"  and  the  "Industrial 
Education  Association,"  are  entitled  to  high  consideration,  as  well 
for  the  earnestness  of  their  eflEort  as  for  their  wide  field  of  action. 
The  "Workingman's  School  and  Free  Kindergarten"  are  special 
institutions  of  great  value,  which  involve  ethical  as  well  as  practical 
training.  They  arq  an  outcome  of  Dr.  Adler's  humanitarian  teach- 
ings. The  schools  limited  to  technical  training  are  few  in  number. 
The  '•  Hebrew  Technical  Institute,"  for  the  instruction  of  Jewish  boys 
in  Qfnstructive  trades,  is  a  notable  step.  The  "Gramercy  Park 
Tool  House"  is  less  a  trade  school  than  an  institution  for  familiar- 
izing pupils  with  mechanics  and  the  use  of  tools,  thereby  preparing 
them  for  advanced  scientific  studies,  such  as  "  The  School  of  Mines  " 
attached  to  Columbia  College.  Still  it  is  a  point  made.-  Col. 
Auchmuty's  school  is  a  private  enterprise,  intended  to  teach  actual 
mechanics  the  rules  and  practices  of  constructive  art.  The  pupils 
are  trained  for,  and  perform,  actual  work  and  labor.  Indeed,  the 
pupils  are  all  mechanics  or  apprentices,  many  of  them  work  by 
day  and  study  at  night,  coniing  long  distances  to  the  school. 

The  Workingman's   School  and  Kindergarten 
Is  conducted  under  the  charge  and  supervision  of  the  United  Relief 
Works  of  the  Society  of  Ethical  Culture,  of  which  Dr.  Felix  Adler 
is  the  chief  exponent  and  leading  spirit. 

The  Kindergarten  is  claimed  to  he  separate  from  the  school  in 
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its  mauageinent,  but,  being  under  the  same  roof  and  involved 
in  the  same  general  scope  and  interest,  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer 
that  the  Kindergarten  is,  in  some  seube,  preliminary  and  pre- 
paratory to  the  liigher  institution.  While  in  the  Kindergarten  the 
little  children  are  taught  and  cared  for  in  the  way  already  cursorily 
descriDed,  the  older  children  receive  instruction  in  the  usual 
branches  of  common  school  education,  with  the  addition  of  manual 
training,  drawing  and  modeling,  elements  of  natural  science, 
ethics,  etc. 

Dr.  Felix  Adler  is  the  director  of  the  double  institution,  and  was 
effectively  its  founder.  Respect  for  his  high  effort  and  broad 
philanthropy  has  induced  many  excellent  persons,  with  the  power 
to  carry  his  views  into  effect,  to  co-operate  with  him. 

In  this  summary,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  anything  more  than 
an  ontline  of  systems  and  institutions,  and  those,  who  wish  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  enlightened  principles  under  which 
this  Workingman's  school  is  conducted,  are  referred  to  the  school 
itself,  its  promoters  and  teachers.  It  is  only  open  here  to  say 
that  the  principle  on  which  the  educational  theory  rests, 'is  that 
of  the  creative  method,  helping  the  pupils  to  produce  results  of 
their  intellectual  training  and  not  the  inculcation  of  mere  theoretic 
precepts.  Industrial  education  is  introduced,  not  with  the  design 
of  teaching  trades,  but  in  order  that  "the  education  of  the  hand 
shall  be  a  means  of  more  completely  and  more  eflScaciously  educat- 
ing the  brain."  In  the  eleirientary  education  of  the  Workingman's 
School,  the  eye  and  the  hand  are  used  to  apprehend  and  enforce 
definitions.  It  is  a  system  of  fact  and  observation.  The  education 
of  the  eye  is  one  form  of  prepafetion  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art ;  this  system  is  a  step,  and  a  great  step, 
in  that  direction.  On  the  moral  gain  to  us  all  by  such  education, 
there  is  no  need  to  comment;  every  new  method  of  rational 
enjoyment,  by  the  proper  use  of  our  faculties,  is  so  much  gain  to 
general  happiness.  The  workshop,  under  this  form  of  industrial 
education,  opens  a  new  field  of  intellectual  action.  The  child,  who 
fieems  hopelessly  dull  in  book  lessons  and  memorizing,  may  develop 
into  a  genius  in  arts  or  mechanics  when  introduced  to  facts  and 
forms  and  encouraged  to  use  the  eye  and  the  hand. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  say  that  the  Workingman's 
School  does  not  imply  a  school  only  for  the  children  of  the  work- 
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incrmPTi.  hnt.  n.  scliool  to  develop  the  qualities  the  workman  needs, 

ate  workingmen.     There  are  over  400  children  now 

in  the  departments  at  the  school  building,  No.  109 

urth  street,  New  York. 

ing  description  of  "The  "^^orkingraan's  School"  is 

itiition  itself : 

^an's  Scliool,  wliile  it  admits  only  children  of  the  poor,  is  an 
ucationai  reform.  It  is  desired  to  be  a  model  public  school, 
struction  and  training  is  applicable  to  children  of  the  richest  as 
poorest.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  first  institution  in  which  a 
pt  has  been  made  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  Kindergarten 
lasses  of  the  school  proper.  That  principle  it  is,  to  gain  a 
c  properties  of  objects  by  the  making  of  those  objects.  The 
rief  summary  of  the  course  of  work-shop  lessons,  as  pursued  in 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  course  differs  from  other  similar 
leading  points  :  ^ir^t,  the  systematic  gradation  of  the  lessons, 
class  to  the  highest ;  secondly,  the  close  connection  between  the 
e  shop  and  the  studies  pursued  in  the  class-room.  The  school 
means  of  illustration,  is  an  advance  on  the  black-board  and 
ect-lessons. 

3  lowest  classes  w^ork  in  clay,  using  compasses,  rulers  and  blunl 
iTw  upon  tlic  clay,  and  afterwards  cut  out,  the  simple  plane 
\g  in  this  way  the  elementary  ideas  of  geometrical  forms. 
v^c  these  grades  use  pasteboard  as  material,  and  sharp  knives, 
Is.  The  work  consists  of  a  scries  of  exercises  in  stereography, 
iictrical  solids  being  drawn  in  flat  projectipn,  and  afterwards 
lued  into  shape.  I'a.ssing  above  this  grade,  pupils  next  work 
ig  the  necessary  tools,  including  the  bracket-saw.  Mensuration 
it  by  this  means.  Next  above  this  comes  a  series  of  exercises 
il  solids,  which  are  constructed  from  blocks  of  wood,  those 
es  being  made  in  the  mitre-box,  and  those  having  curved  faces 
alculation  of  volumes  is  taught  in  this  part  of  the  course.  For 
es,  the  exercises  consist  of  lessons  iti  making  joints,  and  the 
r"bf  strains,  followed  by  practice  in  casting  and  working  metal, 

I  the  construction  of  a  small  steam-engine.  A  t  every  stage  of 
nature  and  limitations  of  the  materials  used,  the  capacities  of 
gd,  and  the  physical  and  mathematical  properties  of  tlie  objects 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  a  firm  foundation 

the  future  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  an  intelligent 
f  abstract  mathematics.  Mechanical  drawing  accompanies  the 
>  throughout  the  entire  course.  Nothing  is  made  until  it  has 
I,  and  the  pupil,  when  he  begins  his  construction,  has  thus  a 
at  he  intends  to  produce.  The  educational  equivalents  of  our 
iction  may,  therefore,  be  summarized  as  follows  :  Practice  of 
illustrative  value  in  the  teaching  of  geometry  and  physics; 
nces  on  character. 

•  of  physics,  pupils  construct  their  own  apparatus  in  the  shop. 
;ed  in  the  attitude  of  original  investigators  into  the  phenomena 
adership  of  the  teacher  serving  to  prevent  waste  of  effort,  by 
iquiries  in  the  right  direction.  The  apparatus  is  simple  in 
easily  made.  Pupils  perform  every  experiment  themselves, 
in  their  copy-books  what  they  have  observed,  they  draw  deduc- 
observations  and  are  thus  led  to  formulate  the  elementary  laws 
;ir  own  language.  It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  this 
ing  physics  is  an  advance  upon  the  old,  so-called,  experimental 

II  the  demonstration  is  left  entirely  to  the  teacher. 

le  benefits  of  mechanical  work  be  applied  to  girls  ?  This  has 
rious  question  for  the  practical  educator.  Girls  have  not 
lar  strength  to  do  the  heavier  work  in  wood  and  metal  which 
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is  assigned  to  the  boys.  Some  other  variety  of  work  must  be  found,  which 
will  possess  the  same  educational  equivalents,  and  also  be  adapted  to  the 
slighter  physical  organization  of  young  girls.  In  the  Workin^raa^'s  School, 
the  catting  and  fitting  of  garments,  from  measure,  has  been  introduced  for 
this  purpose.  The  pattern  for  the  garment  is  drafted  from  dimensions  taken, 
aod  the  garment  itself  is  afterwards  made  and  fitted  upon  one  of  the  class.  The 
rt^ts  thus  far  have  been  satisfactory.  • 

*'  Original  ornamental  designing  is  also  taught  to  girls  of  higher  Hagggg  The 
designs,  when  drawn,  are  executed,  usually  in  some  sort  of  fabric,  but 
occasionally  in  clay.  Remarkably  creditable  work  has  been  done  in  this 
department  by  a  number  of  the  pupils. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  this  course  differs  radically  from  what  is  usually 
nnderetood  by  industrial  work  in  schools.  With  the  industrial  school,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation,  the  Workingman's  School  has  nothing  in  common.  The 
effect  of  the  former  can  only  be  to  turn  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  one  or  another 
spec'inl  direction,  while  it  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  latter  that  no  such  bias 
should  be  given,  but  rather  a  complete  and  equal  development  of  every  faculty. 
This  cannot  be  reached  by  the  random  method  of  introducing  one  or  two 
branches  of  mechanical  work  into  a  school  as  has  in  some  instances  been  done. 
Without  systematic  gradation,  and  organic  connection  with  the  regular  work 
of  the  class-room,  all  such  attempts  are  not  only  useless,  but  positively  harmful, 
not  only  to  the  pupil  himself,  whose  individuality  is  not  respected,  but  also  to 
the  cause  of  rational  education,  upon  which  they  tend  to  bring  discredit. 

**  The  moral  effect  of  systematic  mechanical  work,  upon  the  mind  of  a  child, 
is  one  of  its  strongest  r^jcommcndations.  Seeing  the  immediate  results  of  his 
work  before  him,  tends  to  make  the  pupil  love  work  for  its  own  sake,  and  thus 
favors  the  growth  of  habits  of  industry,  one  of  the  surest  preventives  of  vice. 
The  child,  moreover,  learns  to  appreciate  the  value  of  rigiitness  in  his  work. 
A.  single  deviation  from  the  straight  line  mars  the  entire  result.  Everything 
mast  be  true,  in  order  to  be  perfect.  But  the  True  in  the  realm  of  matter  is  the 
analogue  of  the  True  in  the  moral  realm.  The  sense  of  Tightness,  translated 
into  terms  of  human  conduct,  becomes  the  sense  of  righteousness.  An 
appreciation  of  aesthetic  properties  in  objects  is  also  cultivated,  the  harmony 
pervading  the  natural  world  is  made  manifest,  and  this  is  favorable  to  the 
derelopment  of  a  sense  of  the  harmony  that  should  prevail  in  human  relations, 
which,  if  realized,  would  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  moral  law.  Among  numerous 
incidental  moral  advantages  may  be  mentioned  the  development  of  a  feeling 
of  comradeship  between  teacher  and  class,  and  between  the  members  of  the 
class  themselves.  Co-operation  in  their  work  begets  a  mutual  helpfulness,  and 
arouses  the  sentiment  of  solidarity,  in  the  absence  of  which  all  moral  teaching 
falls  upon  deaf  ears. 

'*It  frequently  happens  that  pupils  who  are  backward  and  dull  in  literary 
stujdies  show  surprising  aptness  in  the  work-shop.  Such  pupils,  in  the  ordinary 
schools,  would  be  set  down  as  dunces,  and  would  finally  grow  to  aquiesce  in 
this  opinion  themselves.  The  workshop  offers  a  means  of  redeeming  such 
children,  by  restoring  their  self-r6spect,  and  thus  saves  them  at  the  critical 
point  of  their  lives.'* 

The   Hebrew  Technical  Institute, 

No.  129  Crosby  street,  New  York  city,  is  built  on  the  foundation 
of  solid  practicability.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  large-minded  idea 
of  some  Hebrew  gentlemen,  who,  recognizing  the  Jewish  idea 
that  self-snpport  is  a  duty  and  should  begin  early,  were  yet  of 
opinion  that  Jewish  youth  could,  with  their  proverbial  intelligence 
and  perseverance,  do  something  better  and  higher  than  trading 
or  peddling  small  wares  and  turning  the  penny.  They  determined 
to  give  the  young  Hebrews  a  chance  in  the  art  of  construction. 
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slide-rest  and  the  engine-lathe  in  the  making  of  screws,  gear-wheels 
and  other  parts  of  machinery  is  learned. 

The  object  of  the  entire  course  is  to  furnish  the  student  with 
snch  manual  skill  and  such  general  knowledge  of  tools  and  methods 
of  working  in  the  arts  in  which  wood  and  metal  are  employed,  as 
win  enable  him,  with  study  and  practice,  to  master  any  mechanical 
profession  in  after-life.  The  instruction  in  the  mechanical  arts  is 
given  either  in  the  regular  college  course  or  in  a  special  mechanical 
course  of  three  years. 

A  visitor  to  the  workshop  finds  a  spectacle  full  of  interest.  The 
first  objects  that  catch  the  eye  are  the  blacksmith's  forges  at  which 
the  lads  are  engaged  heating  the  metal,  shaping  it  and,  by  actual 
practice,  learning  to  use  the  hammer,  the  smith's  great  tool,  with 
which  he  has  won  new  worlds.  Some  of  these  boys  are  mere 
beginners ;  tlieir  practice  is  rude  and  tentative ;  ethers  are  more 
adroit  and  seem  more  skillful  and  decided  in  action.  At  the  lathes 
and  benches  the  same  difference  between  the  beginner  and  the 
advanced  scholar  may  be  observed  ;  but  all  are  in  earnest  and 
tate  interest  in  their  work.  There  is  a  wholesome  business  air 
about  tlie  place  too ;  articles  in  different  degrees  of  forwardness 
lie  around.  It  might  almost  be  a  real,  practical  workshop  if 
there  were  only  a  little  more  of  what  Kuskin  calls  wholesome^ 
picturesque  dirt. 

Technical  School  fob  Carriage  Designing  and  Mechanics 

bag  been  opened  at  the  Young  Men's  Institute,  222  Bowery.  The 
class  is  under  the  general  direction  of  Mr.  John  D.  Gribbon,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Polva,  as  special  instructor.  The  class 
is  limited  to  thirty  students,  with  a  present  attendance  of  twenty- 
four.  The  carriage  or  wagon  has  been  selected  purely,  perhaps, 
from  personal  or  business  preferences,  in  gentlemen  who  favor  and 
belp  the  undertaking.  There  is,  however,  ample  aesthetic  and 
practical  justification  for  the  selection  of  this  branch  of  industry, 
in  the  fact  that  carriage  construction  involves  a  large  extent  of 
bowledge  as  to  materials,  their  uses  and  applications,  strength  and 
durability,  as  also  the  consideration  of  beauty  in  form,  lightness 
and  ease  of  movement,  with  thorough  adaptation  to  the  uses  for 
which  the  vehicle  is  designed.  A  well-built  carriage  of  any  kind 
is  a  combination  of  mechanical  merits,  to  which,  in  the  vehicles  of 
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luxury  and  wealth,  elegance  in  design  with  perfection  in  workraan- 
ship  must  be  added ;  everything  in  short,  to  gratify  critical  taste, 
and  at  the  same  time  resist  the  rude  assaults  of  weather  and  con- 
stant use  under  trying  conditions  of  strain  and  shock.  Other  arti- 
cles of  construction  may  be  in  place ;  the  carriage  is  intended  for 
constant  movement  and  must  be  light,  elegant  and  strong. 

The  pupils  in  this  school  have  no  use  for  tools ;  their  study  is 
ilesign,  the  principles  of  construction,  with  the  properties  and  rela- 
tions of  curves,  angles  and  complex  geometrical  figures;  the  prac- 
tical application  of  this  scientific  draughtmanship  is  relegated  to 
the  workshop. 

The  students  are  not  young  gentlemen  with  rich  relations.  Some 
of  them,  at  least,  are  actual  workers  and  build  the  hopes  of  future 
fortunes  on  the  prospect  of  better  wages  as  mechanics  and  artisans, 
while  the  school  receives  encouragement  from  men  of  high  standing 
in    the   trade. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  Art  School, 

although  an  institution  devoted  to  aesthetical  purposes,  has  also  its 
business  side.  The  pupil  is  not  supposed  to  train  for  the  functions 
of  a  machinist  or  mechanic,  but  to  study  ornamentation  and  con- 
struction. In  some  callings  the  work  of  the  artist  and  mechanic 
come  very  near  together;  in  textile  fabrics  the  mechanic  is  the 
complement  of  the  artist,  while  in  plastic  art  the  designer  and 
colorist  ought  to  know  sometliing  of  the  processes  to  which  the 
work  in  its  progress  to  completion  may  be  subjected. 

In  this  sense  the  art  school  is  a  training  school.  Art,  indeed,  in 
the  olden  time,  always  entered  intimately  into  the  life  of  the 
workman;  the  great  cathedrals  were  hardly  built  by  common 
bricklayers  and  masons.  The  artist  had  often  to  be  his  own 
mechanic,  as  in  the  cases  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Cellini.  In  the 
courses  for  drawing,  painting  and  sculpture,  there  arc  classes  for 
architectural  dmughtsmanship  (part  of  the  architects  and  builders 
preparation)  for  industrial  design  (textile  fabrics,  window  and 
wall  decorations  with  cabinets  and  interiors,  furniture  hangings, 
etc.)  A  mechanical  class  is,  as  the  name  implies,  for  8j>ecial 
instruction.  Besides  the  foregoing,  there  is  a  class  for  metal  work 
which  has  always  been  an  important  attendant  on  the  other  depart- 
ments of  art ;  as,  witness  the  matchless  works  of  the  Italians  and 
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the  FiemiDgs,  the  Hindoos  and  even  the  Chinese.  The  artist 
workman  of  France  is  but  a  day  wages  earner,  yet  the  inlluence 
of  his  taste  and  skill  is  felt  throughout  modem  life. 

Tlie  fees  of  ten  or  fifteen  dollars,  for  the  course,  are  within  easy 
reach ;  but  it  is  expedient  that  industrial  art  education,  at  least  in 
its  rudimentary  stages,  should,  like  other  education,  be  free. 

The  New  York  Catholic  Pkotectoby 

is  at  once  a  reformatory  and  an  industrial  training  school.  Its 
inception  was  charity  with  a  religious  basis.  The  organizing 
ability  that  always  and  everywhere  characterizes  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has,  however,  brought  out  other  practical  features 
in  aid  of  their  reformatory  discipline.  The  outcasts  collected  from 
the  streets  and  prisons  are  encouraged  to  work  out  their  own 
redemption  by  industrial  occupations. 

Stocking-knitting,  tailoring,  carpentering,  blacksmithmg,  chair- 
making,  house-painting,  shoe-making,  printing  and  farming,  all 
enter  into  the  plan  of  building  up  a  new  life  on  the  ground  work 
of  Dsefniness. 

The  Protectory,  moreover,  has,  by  its  management,  found  the 
way  to  make  these  industrial  departments  a  means  of  profit  instead 
of  a  perpetual  sinking  fund.  The  city  pays  to  the  Protectory  a 
large  sum  as  board  money  for  children  committed  to  its  care,  but 
this  is  in  aid  and  does  not  cover  the  outlay.  The  industries  are 
all  self-sustaining  Mid  something  more.  A  year's  earnings  from 
the  chair-factory,  the  knitting  and  silk-weaving  shops  amount  to 
$13,802;  of  the  girls  engaged  in  glove-making,  sewing  and 
embroidery,  $9,036.  The  average  number  of  children  in  charge 
reaches  2,114.  As  circumstances  warrant,  the  children  discharged 
are  placed  with  employers  or  sent  to  relatives  when  capable  of 
supporting  them.  In  either  case,  they  have  the  advantage  of  a 
manual  training  in  a  trade  or  in  domestic  occupations  by  which 
they  can  earn  a  subsistence.  The  future  depends  on  themselves . 
and  their  conditions.  Objections  are  sometimes  made  to  this 
in^itution,  largely  aided  by  donations,  entering  into  competition 
with  traders  who  have  no  such  assistance.  This,  if  true,  is  unfor- 
tunate for  the  cause  of  public  charity  and  is  an  injustice  to 
the  fair  trader.  Such  an  incident  ought  not  to  occur  in  the 
management. 
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aod  domestic  economy  for  girls."  Two  of  the  foremost  ladies 
of  the  association  have  recently  been  invited  to  take  seats  in  the 
New  York  Education  Board,  and  their  presence  will  undoubtedly 
introduce  an  element  of  progressiveness  into  the  action  of  the  board, 
which  is  otherwise  prone  to  make  haste  slowly,  and  is  at  present 
sitting  on  the  plan  for  an  extension  of  its  system  of  public  school 
instruction. 

The  Society  of  Decora'hve  Abt, 

located  at  No.  37  West  Twenty-second  street,  New  York  city, 
is  intended  for  the  instruction  of  artists.  The  scale  of  fees 
implies  the  possession  of  means  by  the  students  to  carry  out  their 
studies  for  a  profession.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  regular 
course  of  studies  in  an  art  school,  the  directors  have  established 
evening  manual  training  schools  free^  excepting  a  small  fee  for 
the  use  of  materials.  This  free  school  is  held  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  evenings,  and  the  pupils  are  found  almost  entirely 
among  poor  boys  engaged  in  daily  bread-winning,  some  of  whom 
display  surprising  facility.  The  result  of  this  eflfort  must  be,  in  a 
high  degree,  satisfactory.  Free-hand  drawing,  with  wood  carving 
and  modeling,  are  the  subjects  of  tuition.  This  branch  of  the 
school  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Liberty  Tadd,  a  gentleman 
well  known  in  Philadelphia  for  his  broad  views  on  public 
education. 

The  YouNa  Woman's  Christian  Association, 

No.  7'Ea8t  15th  street,  New  York  city,  has  free  classes  in  various 
departments  of  education,  "  open  only  to  women  studying  for  self- 
support,  and  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five."  Besides 
the  ordinary  educational  branches,  classes  in  photography,  in  draw, 
ing  applied  to  decoration  and  design,  and  also  free-hand  enlarging 
are  held  everyday.  Miss  Helen  A..  Daley  is  the  teacher.  There 
were  thirty  pupils  in  the  art  department  when  the  school  was 
visited,  with  many  applicants  for  admission. 

The  Women's  iNSTiruTE  of  Technical  Design, 
is  effectively  an  art  college.     Its  plan  involves  instruction  in  techni- 
cal and  decorative  art.     The  technical  department  includes  "  geo- 
metric,  mechanical  and    free  hand-drawing,   conventionalization, 
botanical  analysis,  color,  historical  ornament,  principles  of  design, 
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of  teaching  by  observation  are  brought  into  use.  It  is  sought  to 
interest  children,  and,  under  the  guise  of  play,  create  chances  for 
imparting  knowledge  of  facts  and  inculcating  a  sense  of  beauty  and 
purpose.  Thus  the  miniature  field  or  garden  plot  can  be  ploughed 
or  spaded  with  toy  implements,  sown  with  seed  and  the  growth 
of  the  plants  can  be  made  clear  to  the  small  students ;  again,  the 
toy  garden  may  be  cleared  away  for  the  miniature  kitchen,  or  the 
exhibition  of  familiar  objects  may  lead  to  the  appreciation  of  their 
similarity  or  differences.  In  all  this,  nothing  is  done  to  fatigue 
and  weary,  but  much  to  fix  attention  and  create  sympathy.  Thus 
the  play-room  of  the  rich  may  become  the  school-room  of  the  poor 
under  the  patient  guidance  of  wise  teachers  whose  hearts  are  in 
their  work,  and  who  can  combine  tact,  patience  and  firmness. 

An  expert  epitomizes  the  practice  and  principle  of  Kindergarten 
teaching  as  follows : 

"There  are  employed  four  agencies,  songs,  gifts,  occupations 
and  games.  The  songs  form  the  basis  of  the  natural  sciences  and 
human  life;  the  gifts,  of  mathematical  science;  the  occupations, 
of  the  industrial  arts ;  the  games,  of  moral  development. 

The  Bong3  inspire  in  the  child  a  reverence  for  nature,  human 
life  and  their  Divine  author. 

The  gifts  are  colored  worsted  balls ;  the  wooden  ball,  cube  and 
cylinder ;  variously  divided  cubes,  squares  and  triangles ;  sticks 
and  rings,  and  peas  or  beans.  They  illustrate  successfully  the 
solid  surface,  line  and  point,  and  various  combinations  of  form  and 
number.  The  occupations  are  perforating  paper,  sewing-cards, 
black-board  drawing,  weaving  paper,  folding  paper,  cutting  and 
pasting  paper,  peas-work  and  clay  modeling.  They  apply  the 
principles  suggested  by  the  gifts,  and  lead  the  child  into  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  The  games  develop  the 
imagination  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  ideals  in  nature  and  human 
life.'' 

These  are  but  the  representative  ideas  of  the  four  agencies.  In 
reality,  each  involves  everything.  In  everything  done  in  the 
Kindergarten,  generosity,  thoroughness,  reason,  originality,  inven* 
tiveness,  concentration,  language,  etc.,  are  developed.  It  is  simply 
character-building. 

The  little  ones  find  school  a  pleasure  and  the  lessons  thus  taught 
are  not  infrequently  put  in  practice  in  their  humble  homes. 

f  Aueembly,  No.  27.]  18 
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Book  learning  is  postponed  till  the  task  is  easy,  in  charming 
contrast  to  the  old-fashioned  severe  drill  and  hard  compulsion 
which  used  to  make  the  name  of  school  odious.  Children  can  be 
taught  by  objects,  while  the  memorizing  of  words  and  figures  need 
not  be  discarded  altogether.  The  smallest  child  can  seize  a 
concrete  fact  where  it  cannot  get  hold  of  a  definition. 

Industrial  Schools 

Are  scattered  up  and  down  New  York  city.  They  nearly  all 
attempt  the  Kindergarten  system,  and,  inasmuch  as  in  most  of  them 
children  are  taught  practical  truths  by  pleasant  methods  and  learn 
to  do  something,  they  may  be  said  to  have  adopted  a  limited  manual 
training  into  their  educational  theory.  Habits  of  domestic  industry 
and  usefulness  are  inculcated  by  precept  and  practice,  and  seed  is 
sown  which  may,  at  a  future  day,  help  to  make  a  life  useful  and  a 
home  happy. 

Cooking  may  be  only  the  art  of  prepanng  alimentary  sub- 
stances, but  it  may  also  help  to  prei^rve  health  and  to  make  a 
small  income  go  a  long  way.  The  Kindergarten  system  has  been 
adopted  with  more  or  less  exactness  into  a  large  number  of  so-called 
industrial  schools  connected  with  religious  or  cliaritable  bodies  and 
societies.  To  these  the  word  "  industrial "  has  been  applied,  with- 
out, perhaps,  a  critical  apprehension  of  its  meaning.  One  of  the 
most  successful  is  that  known  as  "  The  Wilson  "  a  brief  description 
of  which  will  serve  for  many  others. 

The  Wilson  Industrial  School, 
Tompkins  Square,  New  York  city,  is  in  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  wards.  Poverty  abounds,  with  all  its  sad  accompaniments. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  first  industrial  school  in  the  city,  and  dates  back 
thirty-five  years.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  introduction  of 
modem  improvements  in  other  institutions,  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
typical  industrial  school. 

The  number  of  female  children  averages  170  daily,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  200 ;  too  often  they  are  the  children  of  parents,  of  whom 
it  is  pathetically  said,  "  it  is  diflicult  to  see  how  they  exist  from  day 
to  day.'*  Sometimes  a  child  has  no  under-garments,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  supplement  the  miserable  little  frock.  Not  seldom  the 
child  is  hungry  and  faint  for  want  of  food,  whioh  unfortunate  or 
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improvident  parents  have  failed  to  provide.  Then  charity  has  to 
intervene.  Indeed,  we  are  told  by  some  of  the  most  earnest 
hnmanitarians,  that  a  daily  food  supply  is  one  of  the  inevitable  inci- 
dents to  indostrial  school  teaching.  The  child  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  its  hanger.  It  cannot  be  taught  on  an  empty  stomach ;  let  it  be 
fed.  Thus  the  school  lunch  (too  often  dinner)  is  a  part  of  the 
school  r^alation.  In  some  cases  benevolence  supplies  a  warm 
lunch.  Whatever  the  food  it  must  be  eaten  decently  and  in  order. 
The  table  is  set,  a  plate  with  a  piece  of  bread  for  each,  and  those 
who  are  lucky  enough  to  have  brought  any  extra  supply  from  home 
can  use  it  or  share  it. 

The  teaching  at  "  The  Wilson "  comprises  some  of  the  usual 
school  learning,  supplemented  by  sewing,  plain  and  fine,  cooking, 
table  setting,  and  domestic  arrangements  for  the  larger  children ; 
Kindergarten  for  the  younger  classes.  In  "  The  Wilson  "  Kinder- 
garten, under  the  plan  of  Miss  Huntington,  the  directress,  mode] 
beds  and  bedding,  furniture  and  kitchen  fixings,  and  so  forth,  are 
Qsed  in  all  the  house-keeping  branches.  Some  real,  plain  cooking  ie 
done  by  the  older  children,  which  is  utilized  on  the  spot,  and  helps 
to  serve  as  an  example  and  pattern  for  the  poor  economy  at  home. 
The  good  ladies  in  charge  say  the  little  scholars  help  to  put  the 
parents  houses  in  order.  The  needlework  is  of  a  superior  quality. 
It  is  taught  through  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  a  Kindergarten 
idea.  There  is  a  book  of  sewing  songs,  and  the  children  work  in 
rhythm ;  Miss  Kirkwood,  one  of  the  teachers,  has  devised  a  case 
of  patterns,  single  or  complex,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  from 
which,  indeed,  adults  may  take  an  idea.  This  box  of  assorted 
specimens,  of  what  seem  doll's  clothes,  has  found  general  acceptance, 
and  has  even  been  introduced  in  Europe,  as  a  help  to  renew  the 
almost  forgotten  art  of  hand-sewing.  There  are  other  interesting 
features  of  discipline  and  management  in  the  Wilson  school. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society, 

known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  for  its  wise 
management  and  all-embracin|'  cliarity,  has  made  an  effort  to 
incorporate  the  industrial  school  into  its  scheme.  The  Children's 
Aid  is  chiefly  intended  to  redeem  the  street  waifs  and  to  save  those 
who  otherwise  wonld  drift  away  into  the  depths  of  vice  and  crime. 
Productive  work,  or  industrial  training,  is  only  auxiliary  to  its  first 
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purposes.  Nevertheless,  a  brnsh-making  shop  has  been  established 
and  is  in  successful  operation.  The  shop  is  only  open  to  badly 
crippled  lade,  street  beggars  in  fact,  but  the  trade  is  taught  effect- 
ively, and  thus  charity  becomes  a  genuine  industry.  The  helpless 
are  taught  to  help  themselves.  The  boys  earn  wages,  and,  their 
product  being  sold  at  a  small  profit,  the  enterprise  is  almost  self- 
sustaining,  and  paves  the  way  to  other  efforts.  The  shop  has  the 
drawback,  it  is  said,  of  coming  into  competition  with  small  traders. 
If  so,  it  is  a  pity,  and  ought  not  to  be. 

Beside  the  brush-shop,  a  laundry  has  been  opened,  in  which  girls 
are  taught  all  the  mystery  of  washing,  starching,  ironing  and  other 
such  work.  The  use  of  the  application  of  the  sewing-machine  is 
taught  in  this  department  Charity  prompts  the  work,  but,  all  the 
same,  it  is  selfnsustaining,  beside  which  it  educates  the  girls  to  the 
habit  of  steady  usefulness,  and  is  altogether  a  helpful  institution 
and  a  successful  one,  too. 

This  great  Society's  school  being,  as  already  said,  chiefly  designed 
for  the  redemption  of  waifs,  a  system  of  training  has  to  be  carried 
through  which  shall  present  as  little  obstacle  as  possible  to  their 
acceptance  of  the  benefits.  It  is  a  plan  of  inducement,  not  of 
compulsion. 

The  FrvB  Points  House  of  Industry 

passess  under  a  misnomer  so  far  as  ^^  industry ''  goes.  Tlie  House 
is  charitable,  medical  and  educational.  The  industry  is,  however, 
confined  to  making  or  mending  clothes  for  the  inmates  and  to  type- 
setting by  a  few  boys ;  the  type-setting  being  used  in  the  pages  of 
the  society's  monthly  report.  Formerly  there  was  a  shoe  depart- 
ment, but  the  shoes  were  made  at  a  loss,  and  so  the  industry  was 
abandoned. 

The  Tubn-Vebein  School 

in  East  Third  street,  New  York  city,  has  a  "manual  training" 
class,  in  which  free-hand  drawing  and  modeling  are  taught.  It  is, 
perhaps,  worth  mentioning  that  this  school  gives  a  gymnastic 
course,  by  which  the  use  of  limbs  and  mupcles  is  taught,  after  the 
day's  brain  work  in  the  regular  school  is  ended — the  old  principle 
of  i^t  in  change. 
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dition  to  the  Wilson,  which  may  be  considered  a  mo( 

bere  are  a  large  number  of  so-called  industrial  schools,  be 

York  and  Brooklyn,  as  well  as  in  other  cities  and  tow: 

e  often  attachments  to  the  churclies;  sometimes  part 

ic  system  ;  at  other  times  maintained  by  private  bene^ 

A.mong  the  best  examples  may  be  mentioned  :  St.  George 

York ;    the  Protestant  Half  Orphan  ;   Brooklyn  Orpha 

lebrew  Charities'  Schools  ;   the  Sheltering  Arms ;  Chur 

Reformation ;  West  Side  School ;  Children's  Aid  Societ; 

several ;     Water    Street    School ;     Fiftj-second    Strec 

Place ;   Fifty-third  Street ;  Monroe  Street ;  Fifth  War 

Jchool,  a  remarkable  instance ;  Howard  Colored  Orpha 

ith  Ward  ;  Yonkers ;  New  York  Orphan  Asylum.     In 

dimentary  design  is  taught  to  both  sexes,  with  needle-wc 

The  system  pursued  has  been  attended  with  the  happi( 

ts  only  defect  being  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  t 

in  the  industrial  schools  being  often  limited  to  the  capaci 

young  children. 

Brooklyn. 

•y  in  the  second  city  of  the  State  does  not  show  educatioi 

to  compete  with  that  of  New  York,  either  in  the  pub 
>r  in  private  or  charitable  institutions. 
3  public  schools,  a  course  of  drawing  was  passed  on  L 
has  been  introduced.     The  report  of  the  drawing  commit! 
the  scheme  for  instruction,  and  says : 

scope  of  the  work  embraces  the  following  purposes : 
vate  the  powers  of  observation.  2.  To  train  the  hai 
free-hand  and  in  mathematically  accurate  drawing.  3.  '. 
3  use  of  the  simpler  mathematical  instruments  in  the  cc 
I  of  geometrical  figures  and  their  application  to  elementa 
eal  and  architectural  drawing.     4.  To  teach  measuremei 

to  a  scale,  and  reading  working  drawings.     5.  To  tea 
Bading  principles  of  ornamentation, 
adoption  of  this  course  of  study  would,  it  is  believed,  le 
8  in  drawing  such  as  have  not  liitherto  been  attained  in  o 

Its  use  in  the  class-room  would  not  only  educate  d 
y  artistic  talent,  where  such  exists,  but  would  impart 
^e  and  insure  a  discipline  to  all  the  children  in  our  scho< 
Id  not  fail  to  be  of  inestimable  value." 
der  these  hopes  have  been  realized  or  not  I  am  not  awai 
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The  report  for  1886,   by  the  superintendent  of  the  Rochester 

schools,    made  to  the  honorable  the  Superintendent  of   Public 

Instruction,  has  this  strong  passage : 

"During  the  past  year  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  in  our  city 
(Rocliestei^  on  the  subject  of  industrial  training,  and  an  unusual  degree  of 
interest  has  been  awaliened  on  the  subject.  In  my  annual  report  I  have  called 
attention  to  it,  hopins  that  some  action  would  be  taken  looking  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  industrial  drawing  in  our  course  of  study.  An  increasing  number 
of  industries  are  prosecuted  extensively  here,  and  our  city  is  fast  becoming  an 
important  center  for  many  classes  of  goods.  To  give  the  chUdren  and  youth 
growing  up  some  elementary  instruction  in  drawing  is  manifestly  the  duty  of 
those  who  have  the  oversight  and  management  of  our  schools." 

If  htis  be  true  of  mechanical  drawing,  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
how  much  more  true  of  manual  training. 

BnflEalo,  also,  has  its  Catholic  Protectory,  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
one  near  New  York  city.  There  are  doubtless  many  others  of 
which  no  report  has  reached  this  Bureau,  although  its  circulars, 
inviting  information,  were  widely  scattered. 

So  far  as  reported  to  this  Bureau,  there  is  no  public  school  in 
which  manual  training  has  been  made  part  of  the  children's  studies 
except  at  Jamestown,  where  Prof.  Love,  the  principal  of  the  public 
school,  has  made  trial  of  the  system.  , 

The  following  are  the  industries  taught,  to  which  have  been 
added  during  the  past  two  years,  type-writing,  shorthand,  and 
microscopy.  The  methods  of  industrial  training,  it  may  be  stated 
in  general,  are  the  same  as  those  employed  in  teaching  other  sub- 
jects, that  is,  by  direction,  instruction  and  repeated  effort  by  the 
learner. 

For  the  Primary  Departments, —  Block-building;  stringing 
straws ;  stringing  beads ;  learning  colors  ;  tablet-laying ;  paper- 
folding  ;  stick-laying  ;  picture-cutting  ;  scrap-book  making ;  spool 
work ;  paper  embroidery  ;  braiding ;  perforated  cardboard  embroid- 
ery; slat-plaiting;  mat-weaving. 

For  the  Second  Departments. —  Slat-plaiting  advanced  ;  crochet- 
ing chain-stitch  ;  paper-folding  advanced;  review  work;  perforated 
card-board  embroidery  advanced ;  review  work ;  sewing  over  and 
over ;  crocheting  ;  paper-folding  and  mounting ;  hemming ;  pease- 
work  ;  knitting.       ^  ^ 

For  the  Girle  of  the  Chrammar  and  High  Schools. —  Hemming, 
sewing  over  and  over ;  stitching,  overcasting,  running  and  gather- 
ing ;  patching,  darning  and  making  button-holes ;  knitting  plain, 
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seamed,  fancy  stitchee ;  crochetinj 
stitches  and  fancy  stitches ;  cutt 
cutting  bias  and  by  a  thread,  enlai 
an  nnderwaist,  catting  and  bastin^ 
worsted,  tying  fringe,  and  dra\^ 
stitched,  satin  stitches,  Eensingtoi 
Graham,  brown,  white,  Indian ;  1 
kinds  ;  roast  beef,  beefsteak  broile 
of  cooking  cheap  pieces  of  be( 
nourishing,  etc. 

PrinUng  Office  —  {for  hoys  a 
case;  (2)  type-setting;  (3)  to  di 
newspaper  work ;  (5)  press  work 
(7)  general  office  work. 

Prof.  Love  has  written  a  pamj 
experience,  from  which  the  follow 

'*  Nothing  stimulates  and  quickens  the  i 
tools.  The  boy  who  begins  to  construct 
think,  deliberate,  reason  and  conclude, 
tact  with  powerful  natural  forces.  If  h 
forces,  he  must  first  master  the  laws 
investigate  the  causes  of  tlie  phenomena 
this  he  is  not  also  led  to  a  study  of  \ 
threshold  of  practical  mechanics  a  thirst 
dent  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  investigj 
the  training  of  the  eye  and  the  hand  n 
excursions  into  the  realm  of  scientific  di 
in  practical  forms  at  the  bench  and  the  f 

**  The  best,  the  strongest  argument  to  i 
others,  is  a  knowledge  by  actual  test  of 
schools  with  which  I  am  connected.  ] 
has  been  a  constant  growth  of  the  depar 
pupils  in  the  schools  receive  the  benefit 
the  near  future  we  hope  to  be  able  to  off 
While  our  board  of  education  would  n< 
to  undertake  to  establish  a  course  of  ii 
have  promptly  and  unanimously  second< 
permanent  place  in  the  curricula,  and 
cripple  its  operations,  would,  I  am  sure. 
While  the  consciousness  of  having  in  so 
the  children  and  youth  in  possession  of 
tion,  affords  a  better  assurance  of  havin 
of  a  limited  career. 

"  In  order  to  actually  introduce  indu 
system,  so  as  to  make  it  a  permanent  ii 
curricula  by  the  side  of  the  other  subjec 
the  three  lowest  grades,  we  would  ] 
Objects,  or  things  ;  4.  Manual  traininj 
nlways  had  manual  training  to  a  cert 
example,  penmanship  is  a  manual  ai 
gymnastics  or  physical  culture. 

"  In  the  second  departments,  or  the  th 
numbers  to  arithmetic,  and  objects  t( 
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school,  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  we  change  language  to  languages, 
and  objective  teaching  to  objective  sciences ;  and  in  the  high  school  we  have, 
1.  Languages;  2.  Mathematics;  8.  The  sciences;  4  Munual  arts. 

'*  in  the  primary  departments,  during  the  first  year  or  lowest  grade,  we  might 
baye,  under  the  head  of  manual  training,  block-building,  stringing  straws, 
stringing  beads,  learning  colors,  tablet-laying,  paper-folding,  or  anything  else 
suiuble  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils.  In  the  second  department,  say  the  fifth 
grade,  or  second  year,  we  might  have  under  the  same  nead,  sewing  over  and 
over,  crocheting,  paper-folding  and  mounting,  and  review  work,  or  any  other 
work  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils.  In  the  primary  and  second  depart- 
ments, the  boys  and  girls  would  be  placed  in  the  same  class,  and  do  the  same 
work,  and  the  classes  organized,  called  and  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  in  the  other  subjects. 

"  But  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  the  organizing  and  the  conducting  of 
the  work  becomes  a  little  more  complicated.  A  hint  of  the  way,  or  perhaps 
better,  a  way  may  be  briefly  given,  as  follows,  viz. :  At  certain  hours  each  day 
Eend  as  many  boys  as  can  be  accommodated  to  the  shop.  They  should  go  at 
least  twice  a  week  for  one  hour  each  time.  In  the  same  way  send  girls  to 
the  sewing-room,  and  boys  and  girls  to  the  printing  office,  if  there  is  one  con 
nected  with  the  school  All  pupils  engaged  in  this  department  are  expected  to 
do  their  school-room  work  out  of  school  hours,  or  at  some  other  time,  which 
they  usually  gladly  undertake  rather  than  to  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  of 
tiiie'  traming  in  manual  work. " 
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IN  OTHER  STATES. 

GmABD  COLLEGB. 

Stephen  Girard  was  known  in  Lis  life  as  a  thrifty,  clear-headed 
but  eccentric  merchant,  banker  and  monej-maker,  whose  bosiness 
shrewdness  and  management  raised  him  to  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  American  capitalists.  The  man  had,  however,  nobler 
qualities  and  ambitions  than  those  which  pertain  to  the  mere 
money-makers  and  operators.  At  his  death  his  career  was  justified 
by  the  disposition  of  his  vast  property.  He  had  saved  dollars  that 
he  might  give  away  thousands.  His  name  is  perpetuated  in  the 
Girard  College,  one  of  the  noblest  institutions  in  this  or  any  other 
country  due  to  the  munificence  of  one  man. 

Girard  College  is  endowed  with  an  ample  income,  from  real 
estate,  etc.,  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  and  support,  and  for 
educational  purposes,  of  "  as  many  poor,  white,  male  orphans, 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years,  as  the  said  income  shall  be 
adequate  to  maintain."  The  orphans  are  to  be  lodged,  fed  and 
clothed  (no  distinctive  dress  to  be  worn),  and  they  are  to  have 
suitable  and  rational  exercise  and  recreation.  They  are  "to  be 
instructed  in  the  various  branches  of  a  sound  education,  compre- 
hending reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  navi- 
gation, surveying,  practical  mathematics,  astronomy,  natural, 
chemical  and  experimental  philosophy,  the  French  and  Spanish 
languages  ( I  do  not  forbid,  but  I  do  not  recommend  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages)  and  such  other  learning  and  science  as 
the  capacities  of  the  several  scholars  may  merit  or  warrant.  I 
would  have  them  taught  facts  and  things  rather  than  words  or 
signs." 

There  are  directions  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  which 
have  almost  the  precision  of  a  specification  ;  while  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  property  and  the  care  of  the  interests  aflEected  by  the 
testator's  demise,  the  document  is  monumental  in  its  plainness, 
perspicuity  and  sound  sense.  In  his  anxiety  that  the  college  boys 
should  be  unsectarian,  he  prohibited  the  very  entrance,  even  as  a 
visitor,  of  any  minister  or  clergyman.  He  gives  his  reasons  for  the 
prohibition,  which  are  those  of  a  philosopher  to  whom  science  and 
facts  are  of  more  importance  than  creeds  or  theories.    Whether 
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the  pupils  are  better  for  the  prohibition  may  be  questioned,  at 
present  it  would  seem  that  they  are  none  the  worse. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  especially  the  direction  as  to 
teaching  "  facts  and  things,"  and  the  subsequent  direction  for  their 
apprenticeship  to  suitable  occupations,  including  "  arts,  mechanical 
trades  and  manufactures,"  the  college  authorities  have  felt  them- 
selves authorized  to  introduce  a  mechanical  course,  including  draw- 
ing, the  use  of  tools,  and  such  other  elementary  training  as  will  lay 
a  good  foundation  for  proficiency  in  the  mechanical  arts. 

For  this  purpose  a  separate  building  has  been  added  to  the  college 
edifices.  A  work-shop,  155  feet  by  55,  with  all  the  conveniences, 
oomprising  a  large  machinery  hall,  built  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  of  which  the  roof  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  carpentry,  a 
small  foundry,  a  drawing  school  and  a  carpenter's  shop.  The  large 
hall  is  filled  with  lathes,  vices,  engines  and  work  benches,  and  is 
kept  in  perfect  order ;  altogether  the  establishment  is  a  model  of 
propriety  and  convenience ;  the  light  is  excellent,  while  heating 
arrangements  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  care  taken  of  the 
youths,  even  as  to  their  health,  includes  the  precaution  of  not  allow- 
ing them  to  pass  too  suddenly  from  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the 
foundry  into  a  large  cold  room. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  practical  and  elementary,  such  as  lies 
at  the  base  of  applied  mechanics.  The  pupils  learn  to  draw  simple 
mathematical  forms,  squares,  cubes,  polygons,  angles,  joints,  trusses, 
spirak ;  the  drawing  is  succeeded  by  putting  the  form  drawn  into 
wood,  then  the  young  carpenter  proceeds  to  the  foundry  and 
learns  to  form  the  mold  by  which  his  wooden  model  is  to  be  cast 
into  iron ;  perhaps  in  some  difficult  work  the  beginner  has  to  hammer 
out  his  leaden  model  before  proceeding  to  the  more  stubborn  and 
refractory  metal.  He  has  to  make  ready  his  forge  fire,  melt  the 
metal,  pour  it  into  the  mold,  withdraw  it,  and  when  cold  file  or 
chisel  away  excrescences  and  bring  out  a  smooth  surface.  In  case 
where  a  joint  has  to  be  made  this  implies  the  most  absolute  exact- 
ness, the  bolt  must  fit  into  the  socket  on  all  sides  with  precision  and 
accuracy,  meant  to  be  air  tight  as  far  as  possible.  All  this  work 
implies  care  in  detail,  patience  and  perseverance  in  the  use  of  the 
hammer  and  chisel,  and  the  file,  pencil,  the  compass  and  the  divider, 
steadiness  with  saw,  hammer  and  chisel  in  the  wood  process,  file, 
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hammer  and  chisel  in  the  iron,  with  careful  observation  and  a 

teachable  spirit  throughout. 

In  the  report  of   1886  the  directors  say  in  reference  to  this 

^< manual  training"  department: 

"The  experiment,  begun  in  1882,  was  so  gratifying  that,  after  an  experience 
of  little  more  than  a  year,  it  was  determined  to  increase  the  number  of  branches. 
In  December,  1884,  teaching  the  use  of  tools  on  wood-work  was  introduced ; 
since  then  a  smith-shop -and  foundry.  Mechanical  and  geometrical  drawing  are 
now  taught.  We  believe  that  all  of  these  are  necessary  to  equip  a  lad  to  go  out 
from  the  college  and  take  his  place  among  the  young  mechanics  of  our  countiy. 
While  each  study  js  taught  to  every  pupil  old  enough  to  handle  tools,  careful 
supervision  soon  discovers  the  branch  in  which  he  seems  to  display  mo6t 
capacity.  To  this,  after  having  gone  through  the  curriculum,  he  is  allowed  to 
devote  himself." 

In  relation  to  the  eflEect  of  this  enlarged  instruction  on  appren- 

ticeship,  the  report  says : 

"During  1884  metal-work  alone  was  taught.  During  that  year  only  about 
one-third  of  the  boys  who  left  college  entered  into  mechanical  pursuits;  of  those 
who  left  in  1885  two-thirds  have  obtained  work  in  mechanical  occupationa" 

The  report  of  the  directors  presents  a  consideration  which  the 
practical  business  man  will  grasp  as  a  solution  of  the  vexed  and 
much  vexing  apprenticeship  question. 


'*No  less  than  thirty  of  our  bovs  were  received  into  first-class  mechanical 
establishments,  where,  instead  oi'^  having  to  learn  the  most  rudimentary 
branches,  they  are  at  once  recognized  as  useful  workmen  and  paid  accordingly. 

This,  too,  although  the  pupils  are  not  instructed  in  any  specific 
trade.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  beauty  of  the  educative  idea,  A 
child  cannot  be  taught  to  be  a  merchant  or  a  lawyer  or  a  physician, 
neitlier  a  specialist  in  mechanics.  He  can  only  gain  rudimentary 
knowledge,  to  be  applied  and  extended.  Perhaps  in  mechanical 
education  he  acquires  more  than  in  a  theoretic  profession.  He 
learns  to  use  his  eye  and  his  hand ;  not  much,  perhaps,  in  scientific 
analysis,  but  an  immense  step  in  practical  work.  By  eye  he 
recognizes  a  straight  line  or  a  true  bearing;  by  hand  he  strLkeB 
right  almost  automatically  and  without  stopping  to  calculate  or 
measure.  They  are  taught  the  use  of  tools  just  as  they  are  taught 
to  read,  write  and  cipher.  It  is  almost  an  added  sense.  From  this 
basic  instinct  they  advance  to  specialized  action. 

It  is  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  true,  that  comparatively  few 
hours  of  work  per  week  are  needed  to  attain  fair  proficiency  in  this 
work.  The  boys  only  get  three  hours  per  day,  twice  a  week,  or  in  the 
school  year  200  hours.  The  secret  may  lie  in  the  interest  kept  up. 
Young  people  and,  indeed,  most  old  people,  like  to  see  something 
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done  and  achieved.  The  ordinary  boy  at  his  books  or  his  slate 
has  completed  nothing ;  in  this  business  it  is  a  thing  done.  Each 
step  is  an  advance  realized,  visible^  tangible;  the  manual  training 
is  a  development  of  latent  power.  Still  the  means  seem  small  for 
80  good  an  end  —  which  is  an  additional  encouragement  to  those 
who  undertake  the  not  always  pleasing  duty  of  facilitating  human 
progress. 

This  is  the  sixth  year  of  the  Girard  Training  School.  The  steps 
haye  been  carefully  made,  and  it  was  not  at  the  first  in  the  shape 
in  which  we  now  find  it.  There  are  about  three  hundred  boys  now 
receiving  instruction. 

The  following  are  the  minutes  of  a  highly  interesting  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  able  administrator  of  the  Girard  school ; 
the  very  words  spoken  by  a  highly  practical  worker  and  educator : 

The  boys  are  not  allowed  to  use  dangerous  machines.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  use  machines  all  the  time,  but  are  compelled  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of 
work  by  hand  in  order  that  the  hand  may  be  trained. 

Qirard  College  system  does  not  attempt  to  teach  the  pupils  trades,  but  simply 
aims  at  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  tlie  principles  which  underlie  them.  A 
specialty  is  made  of  pattern-making,  because  it  comes  under  the  college  curri- 
calmn.    The  central  idea  is  practice  first,  theory  afterwards. 

When  the  boys  leave,  all  the  capital  they  take  with  them  is  their  skill,  but 
th^are  at  a  premium,  and  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 

When  a  green  boy  goes  into  a  shop  he  asks  for   the  foreman.    The  first 

ration  the  latter  puts  to  him  is  this:  *'  Haye  you  eyer  been  at  the  business?  " 
he  can  answer  amrmatiyely  he  is  giyen  employment,  or,  at  least,  a  trial.  But 
▼hen  a  boy  goes  in  search  of  work,  after  two  or  three  years  practice  and  study, 
armed  with  a  letter  from  the  superintendent  stating  that  he  can  chip  and  file 
flat  and  square  to  lines  and  caliper  sizes,  he  is  almost  certain  of  being  giyen 
employment  This  forcing  system  has  already  borne  good  fruit.  Boys  recelye 
four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week  to  start  with. 

It  is  still  an  experiment,  of  course,  because  the  time  has  not  arriyed  to  say, 
with  a  degree  of  certainty,  what  the  effect  will  be.  It  is  not  an  ignis  fatuus,  but 
a  positiye  reality,  and  the  outcome  is  looked  forward  to  with  hope.  It  deyelops 
iaieat  talent,  and  three-flths  of  the  boys  grayitate  towards  mechanical  professions 
aad  tra^s. 

Boys  usually  go  into  machine  shops  to  serye  their  time  under  instructions  for 
three  years,  a  time  agreed  upon.  A  boy  who  has  studied  in  the  college  one  year 
recciyes  a  credit  of  two  years.  Makincr  cubes  mathematically  correct  is  not  com- 
aoa  work.     Boys  of  fourteen  do  work  that  practical  mechanics  often  cannot  do. 

Many  foreign  boys,  that  is  boys  of  foreign  parentage,  are  at  the  work.  The 
reason  why  is,  because  American  boys  are  too  proud  to  work  at  trades.  Society 
s  lo  blam&  The  mother  don't  want  her  son  to  soil  his  hands,  or  harden  them 
oy  becoming  a  mechanic.  To  illustrate  this,  the  superintendent  cited  the  case 
of  a  boy  whose  mother  came  to  him,  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  pleaded  to 
hare  her  boy  put  back  in  the  professional  department,  because  she  thought 
It  wonld  degrade  him  in  the  social  world  if  he  became  a  mechanic.  He  had 
a  liking  for  **  mechanics,"  hirweyer,  and  the  superintendent  persuaded  her  to 
allow  him  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  mind,  telling  her  that  book-keepers  rarely 
0^  more  than  $600,  the  ayerage  being  nearer  $400.  while  in  a  mechanic  s 
*5^  they  frequently  made  between  $800  and  $1,000.  The  woman  followed  his 
WTice,  much  against  her  wishes,  but  to-day  acknowledges  the  force  of  these 
f^arks,  because  her  boy,  under  twenty,  is  earning  seyenteen  dollars  a  week. 
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She  now  appreciates  the  force  of  the  other  remarks,  too.  that  some  day  she  would 
be  old  and  need  his  assistance.     Some  men  do  not  make  as  much  as  this  boy. 

It  often  happens  tliat  a  boy  has  to  pay  a  certain  amount  for  the  privilege  of 
learning  the  trade  of  a  machinist.  In  others,  great  influence  has  to  be  exerted 
in  order  to  secure  a  place*  But  in  this  institution  the  poorest  and  humblest  boy 
has  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  mechanics. 

Some  one  says  that  skill  will  make  it  useless  to  form  unions,  but  4his  is 
doubtful,  for  the  most  highly  skilled  trades  are  the  best  or^nized. 

An  examination  of  the  Girard  College  report  will  show  tliat  most  of  the  boys 
up  to  the  present  time  have  gone  to  farming.  Lately  sixty  went  to  places. 
One  boy  is  now  working  at  Baldwin's  works,  in  the  blacksmiths'  department, 
where  he  is  employed  by  the  hour,  working  at  night. 

The  difference  between  the  ordinary  mechanic  and  the  educated  mechanic  is, 
that  when  the  latter  goes  into  a  shop  he  can  work  as  well  as  the  other,  and, 
if  the  opportunity  presents  itsdif,  he  can  make  a  good  superintendent. 

The  example  set  by  the  Spring  Garden  and  the  Girard  Training 
School  were  not  thrown  away  on  the  ^ity  authorities.  The 
Board  of  Education  met  the  challenge,  and  in  September,  1885, 
opened  the 

Cmr  Manual  TBAmiNa  School 

On  Seventeenth  and  Wood  street.  It  is  an  appendage  to  the  public 
school  system  of  the  city,  under  tlie  management  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  General  Superintendent  McAllister.  A  visit  to  the 
school  was  full  of  interest. 

The  scene  was  full  of  life  and  energy ;  a  drawing  class,  a  wood- 
work and  a  metal  shop,  with  other  classes  for  studies  bearing  on 
manual  training,  and  with  some  pretensions  to  scientific  pursuits, 
were  aU  in  fuU  vogue.  The  school  has  been  but  recently  added  to 
the  general  system,  and  is,  as  it  were,  on  trial.  A  three  years'  full 
course  being  the  usual  education  of  the  public  school  with  the 
manual  training  added.  There  are  220  pupils  on  the  school  roD, 
and  on  the  day  visited  there  were  only  five  absentees. 

Already  boys  are  applied  for  by  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
establishments.  Some  public-spirited  employers  in  New  York  and 
other  large  cities  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  school  principals, 
for  a  youth  wishing  and  fit  for  employment.  In  this  case  one  of 
the  manual  training  class  had  gone  to  a  watch-case  factory  on  the 
day  of  the  visit,  and  the  week  before,  another  had  been  sent  to  a 
brass  foundry  and  accepted. 

The  course  of  studies  is  rather  advanced,  including  mathematics, 
history,  English  literature,  physical  geography,  physiology  and 
chemistry,  with  technical  instruction  In  drawing,  wood  and  metal 
work.     Mr.  William  L.  Sayre  is  the  principal. 
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The  school  circular  says  that  the  school  is  intended  for  boys  who 
had  finished  the  twelfth  grade  of  the  grammar  school  course. 
The  instruction  to  embrace  a  thorough  course  in  £nglish,  mathe- 
matics, free-liand  and  mechanical  drawing  and  the  fundamental 
sciences;  but  in  addition,  a  carefully  graded  course  of  manual 
training  forms  a  leading  feature  of  the  school.  This  manual 
training  is  intended  to  giv^e  the  boys  such  a  knowledge  of  the  tools 
and  materials  employed  in  the  chief  industrial  pursuits  of  our  time 
as  shall  place, them  in  more  direct  and  sympathetic  relations  with 
the  great  activities  of  the  business  world.  The  school  will  make 
our  public  education  not  only  more  complete  and  symmetrical  in 
character  than  it  has  been  heretofore,  but  it  will  be,  at  the  same 
time,  better  adapted  to  enable  the  pupils  to  win  their  way  in  life. 
No  matter  what  future  a  parent  may  have  marked  out  for  his  boy 
—whether  he  b©  intended  for  an  industrial,  a  mercantile  or  a 
professional  occupation,  it  is  believed  that  such  an  education  will 
be  of  immense  advantage  to  him.  Upon  the  industries  of  the 
world,  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  ever  before  in  its  history, 
depend  the  progress,  the  prosperity,  the  happiness  of  society.  To 
prepare  boys  for  this  condition  of  things  is  the  aim  of  this  school. 

The  manual  training  school  has  been  organized  in  response  to  a 
growing  sentiment  respecting  the  character  of  public  education 
which  has  been  strongly  manifested  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
board  of  public  education  believe  that  the  movement,  when  fully 
understood,  will  meet  with  the  cordial  approval  of  our  people. 

The  Chicago  Manual  Training  School, 

at  its  inception,  encountered  no  small  amount  of  doubt  and  derision. 
Now,  however,  that  its  success  is  assured  and  patent  to  the  most 
careless  observation,  the  public  sentiment  has  undergone  a  com- 
plete revolution.    In  a  recent  report  Dr.  Belfield,  the  director,  says : 

''The  distinctive  features  of  the  Manual  Training  School  is  the  education  of 
the  mind,  and  of  the  hand  as  the  agent  of  the  mind.  The  time  of  the  pupU  in 
school  is  about  equally  divided  between  tlie  study  of  books  and  the  study  of 
tflings';  between  the  academic  work  on  the  one  band  and  the  drawing  and 
shop-work  on  the  other.  I  do  not  say  between  hchoolrtoork  and  shop-work,  for 
the  shop  is  as  much  a  school  as  any  other  part  of  the  establishment.  Nor  do  I 
mean  that  the  shop  gives  an  education  of  the  band  alone,  and  the  class-room  an 
education  of  the  brain,  but  I  mean  that  the  shop  educates  hand  and  brain. 
That  the  hand  is  educated  I  need  not  stop  to  prove,  but  the  shop  educates  the 
naind  also  *  ♦  ♦  The  young  workman  enters  on  a  problem,  just  as  a  few 
hoars  before  be  may  have  entered  on  a  problem  in  algebra.  He  has  before  him 
&  drawing  made  to  scale.    The  problem  is  this  :  He  must  get  a  clear  conception 
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of  the  object  represented  by  the  drawing  ;  he  must  imagine  it ;  he  must  select 
or  cut  a  block  of  wood  of  the  proper  aimensions  and  ot  the  right  quality.  It 
must  not  be  too  large,  for  he  must  guard  against  waste  of  time  and  material. 
It  must  not  be  too  small,  for  there  must  be  no  incompleteness.  *  *  *  I  am 
confident  that  three  years  of  a  manual  training  school  will  give,  at  least,  as 
much  purely  intellectual  growth  as  three  years  of  the  ordinary  high  school, 
because  every  school  hour,  whether  in  the  class-room,  the  drawing-room  or 
the  shop,  is  an  ho^r  devoted  to  intellectual  training." 

The  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School 
is  not  a  public  school  in  the  sense  in  which  our  New  York  public 
schools  are  established.  It  is  a  pay  school  attached  to  the  WashiDgton 
University ;  and  as  the  tuition  fees  are  not  inconsiderable,  it  is  pre- 
sumable that  the  youths  entered  for  study  are  not  intended  for  day- 
wages  earners,  although,  of  course,  they  are  qualified  to  take  their 
places  as  juniors  in  the  work-phop,  if  inclination  or  necessity  suggest 
that  mode  of  earning  a  living.  The  college  fees  are  one  hundred 
dollars,  eighty  dollars  or  sixty  dollars  per  year,  according  to  age 
and  class.  The  manual  training  is  a  department  in  the  college 
course,  the  education,  as  in  other  cases,  being  for  the  general 
acquisition  of  principles  and  skill  in  practice,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  a  trade.  It  is  intended,  as  we  are  told,  to  secure  a 
more  liberal  intellectual  and  physical  development — a  more  sym- 
metrical education.  Of  the  advantages  of  manual  training  in  a 
collegiate  course,  we  are  told  that  **  certain  intellectual  faculties, 
such  as  observation  and  judgment  in  inductive  reasoning,  cannot 
be  properly  trained  except  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  hand. 
The  proverbial  caution  of  the  practical  manipulator  and  his  dis- 
trust of  mere  theory,  which  means  reasoning  based  on  assumed, 
not  real,  facts  shows  how  unsafe  is  reasoning  not  founded  on  the 
closest  observation  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  nature. 
Manual  training  cultivates  the  judgment  rather  than  the  memory." 

The  manual  .training  course  includes  drawing,  mechanical  and 
free-hand;  carpentry  and  joinery,  wood-carving,  wood-turning, 
pattern-making,  forging,  bench-work,  and  study  of  the  steam 
engine. 

The  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School  circular  justly  says  :* 

"Hitherto  the  men  who  have  cultivated  their  minds  have  neglected  their 
hands ;  while  those  who  have  labored  with  their  hands  have  found  no 
opportunity  to  cultivate  their  brains. 

Thb  Results  of  Expbribnob. 

**The  school  is  now  in  its  sixth  year.  From  the  start  it  has  been  well 
patronized  and  the  vacant  seats  have  been  few. 
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"The  enrollment  shows  a  steady  increase :    1880-1,  67 ;  1881-2, 107  ;  188^-8, 
176 ;  1888-4,  901  ;  1884-5,  218  ;  l»B6-<$,  288. 
'*The  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the  students  have  been  developed  to  a  most 
"  ing  extent,  extending  into  all  departments  cf  the  work.    The  variety 


afforded  by  the  daily  program  has  had  the  moral  and  intellectual  effect 
expected,  and  an  unusual  degree  of  sober  earnestness  has  been  shown.  The 
wholesome  moral  effect  of  a  course  of  training  which  interests  and  stimulates 
the  ardor  of  the  student  is  most  marked.  Parents  observe  the  beneficial 
inflneaoe  of  occupation.    The  susgestions  of  the  day  fill  the  mind  with  healthy 


thoughts  and  appetites  during  the  leisure  hours.  Success  in  drawing  or  shop- 
work  has  often  had  the  effect  of  aiousing  the  ambition  in  mathematics  and 
history,  and  vice  vena.  Gradually  the  students  acquire  two  most  valuable 
habits  which  are  certain  to  influence  their  whole  lives,  namely  :  precision  and 
neUiod. 

**The  habit  of  working  from  drawings  and  to  nice  measurements  has  given 
the  students  a  confidence  in  themselves  altogether  new.  This  is  shown  in  the 
readfaiesR  with  which  they  undertake  the  execution  of  small  commissions  in 
behalf  of  the  school,  and  the  handiness  which  they  display  at  home.  From  the 
testimony  of  parents  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  effect  of  the  school 
is exceeiungly  satisfactory." 

St.  Loais  manaal  traming  proceeds  on  the  aseamption  that  there 
is  too  little  manual  training  in  American  schools.  This  school 
exacts  dose  stndy  of  books  as  well  as  of  tools,  but  by  lengthening' 
the  school-day  an  hour,  and  abridging  the  daily  recitations,  time 
is  found  for  drawing  and  school-work.  No  special  trades  are 
taught,  the  work  being  disciplinary,  nor  are  articles  manufactured 
for  sale.  The  course  covers  three  years,  the  time  Being  about 
equally  divided  between  mental  and  manual  exercises.  One  hour 
a  day  to  drawing  and  two  at  iron  and  steel  work,  the  boys  in  the 
third  year  making  their  own  tools.  The  examinations  passed  by 
graduates  are  said  to  be  on  an  average  fully  equal  to  those  of 
Btndents  having  had  other  preparation.  The  school  is  no  longer 
an  experiment  Sittings  all  filled,  and  applications  for  vacancies. 
Hinimnm  age  of  adoption,  fourteen. 

As  to  the  methods  and  conveniences  for  manual  training  the 
United  States  Education  Report  for  1883,  1884  (page  94),  suggests 
that  '^  advanced  instruction  can  only  be  provided  for  in  a  central 
school,  but  elementary  instruction  can  be  provided  for  on  a  large 
scale,  so  as  to  give  two  hours'  lessons,  once  a  week,  to  all  the 
grammar  school  boys.     A  room  with  twenty  l>enches  and  sets  of 

■  tools  might  be  provided,  to  be  visited  each  half-day  in  the  week  by 
delegations  from  twenty  schools.     Tbusinstruction  could  be  given 

:  to  200  boys  in  a  week." 

The  Toledo,  Ohio,  Manual  Training  School  has  the  double 
interest  of  having  been  founded  by  private  benefactors,  the  Messrs. 
Scott,  father  and  sons,  and  of  its  being  a  successful  undertaking. 
[Assembly,  No.  27.]  19 
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It  differs  a  little  from  some  other  manual  schools,  ia  being  a 
distinct  institution  to  which  pupils  from  the  regular  public  schook 
are  sent.  It  also  includes  a  good  proportion  of  girls  among  its 
pupils.  They  study  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  designing, 
modeling,  woodncarving,  cutting,  fitting  and  making  garments, 
domestic  science,  with  cooking  and  decoration.  This  co-equal 
education  has  great  advantages  for  adult  life,  without  any  of  those 
present  disadvantages  so  long  and  really  feared  before  the  system 
had  been  fairly  tried. 

OPINIONS  AS  TO  MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  PUBLIC 

EDUCATION. 

From  the  latb  Eba^tus  Brooks  on  Appbbntiobship. 
The  recent  demise  of  the  esteemed  writer  gives  peculiar  interest 

to  the  following : 

West  New  Briohtoh,  June  28, 1886. 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Peck: 

Dear  Sir. — Before  leaving  home  for  a  brief  visit  to  the  States  upon  the 
Pacific  i^  gives  me  pleasure  to  answer  your  four  questions  briefly,  and  as 
follows : 

Under  the  present  condition  of  our  industrial  system  I  do  not  consider  the 
practical  enforcement  of  the  present  apprenticeship  law  as  possible.  Under 
a  better  system  of  labor,  equally' just  and  beneficial  to  employers  and  employed, 
I  should  regard' a  wise  apprenticeship  system  as  a  great  aa vantage  to  all  parties 
directy  interested,  and  to  the  country  at  large.  In  my  early  life  1  was  a 
constant  witness  of  its  advantages  in  the  more  thorough  learning  of  a  trade  and 
in  seeinff  capable  mechanics  as  the  fruits  of  the  apprentice  system. 

Secondly.  In  reply  to  your  question,  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery 
has  had  the  tendency  to  divide  the  kinds  of  labor,  even  in  the  same  trade,  and 
to  prevent  apprentices  from  becoming  well  informed  in  all  departments  of  the 
same  trade.  So  far  from  creating  an  adverse  sentiment  to  the  division  of  labor 
with  and  by  apprentices,  the  effect  ought  to  be,  among  thoughtful  people,  to 
insist  upon  apprentices  learning  every  part  of  the  same  trader  and  serving  long 
enough  to  be  able  to  be  masters  of  the  traae  they  have  learned.  But  let  me 
add,  that  capable  and  humane  masters  alone  can  make  capable  and  humane 
learners. 

Thirdly.  I  do  favor  making  manual  or  technical  learning  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  of  this  State. 

FburtMy.  As  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  University,  where  agriculture 
and  military  tactics  must,  by  Act  of  Congress,  be  taught,  and  the  best  literature 
and  sciences  known  to  university  education  may  be  taught,  1  find  an  affirmative 
answer  to  your  fourth  question.  So  long  as  the  hand  is  but  the  machine  of 
the  brain  in  the  performance  of  the  best  mechanical  work  we  need  not  fear  the 
loss  of  any  mental  power  in  the  frfte  use  of  both  in  the  same  connection. 
The  best  manual  schools  of  the  country,  like  those  at  Philadelphia,  Toledo,  and 
elsewhere,  confirm  my  answer  to  your  fourth  question. 

What  is  first  and  most  needed  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  kinds  of  manual 
labor  are  as  honorable  to  the  laborer  as  they  are  necessary  to  the  State ;  tna^ 
the  more  intelligent  it  is  the  better  it  is  ;  that  this  intelligence  means  skill  m 
craft  as  well  as  quickness  in  work  and  patient  industry. 

With  these  possessions  every  man,  and  every  woman  also,  with  the  blessings 
of  health,  which,  as  a  rule,  can  be  husbanded  and  maintained,  may  be  the 
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instruction  mi^ht  be  given  on  the  ground  of  promoting  the  common  welfare; 
If  technical  tramin^  be  given  in  prison  walls,  it  might  certainly  be  given  in  some 
cases  before  the  prison  walls  are  reached. 

J^burth,  Experience  of  four  or  five  years  has  convinced  me  that  manual  train- 
ing is  no  loss  to  the  purely  literary  part  of  a  school  course.  In  the  shop  many 
pupils  gain  a  self  respect  and  stimulus  to  mental  effort  that  they  would  never 

Sam  in  any  other  way.    I  consider  manual  training  essential  to  the  proper 
evelopmcnt  of  the  practical  Judgment. 

I  regret  very  much  having  demyed  so  long  replying  to  your  circular,  and  in 
regard  to  a  matter  in  which  1  am  much  interested. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

RiLNDALL  8PAULDING, 

8upt.  of  PubUe  Schoob  in  Montdair,  N.  J. 


Fayobs  Manual  Tbainino. 

B  Board  op  Edi 
Nbw  Haybn,  Conn.,  June  15, 1886. 


OfFIOB  of  thb  B0Ara>  OP  ^UGATION,  ) 


Hon.  Ohablbb  F.  Pbck  : 

Mt  Dear  Sir.— Permit  me  to  say,  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  contained  in  your 
circular  of  June  first,  that  although  unfamiliar  with  the  working  of  the  law 
controlling  apprentice 'and  employer,  it  strikes  me  as  being  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  I  should  be  surprised  to  know  that  it  is  successfully 
enforced. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  growth  of  productive  industry,  through  machinery, 
has  brought  about  a  condition  of  thin^  that  is  out  of  harmony  with  such  a  law. 
I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  manual  training  in  public  schools,  and,  after  experience 
covering  three  jesrs,  I  am  able  to  say  that  a  strong  public  sentiment  has  been 
developed  here  in  favor  of  it. 

We  find  that  boys  and  eirls  who  spend  some  time  in  manual  exercise  lose 
nothing  in  intellectual  attamment. 

Yours  with  respect, 

a  T.  DUBTON, 

Superintendent  qf  SehooU. 

Old  Sttlb  Appbbnticeship  Obsolbtb — IFavobs   Manual 

TsAININa. 

Department  of  Law  and  Political  Science,        > 
HamiltonCollbgb,  Clinton,  N.  Y.j  AuguH  18,  1886.  j 

Hon.  Charles  F.  Peck, 

Oommimoner  of  the  Bureau  of  StaOeties,  Albany,  K  F.  ; 

Dear  Sir. — Your  circular  of  June  first  came  when  I  was  so  much  occupied 
that  I  could  not  answer  it  and,  being  laid  aside,  was  overlooked  until  this 
week. 

My  answers  to  your  inquiries  are  as  follows  : 

First.  I  do  not  think  the  present  apprenticeship  law  enf orcable. 

Second,  The  sentiment  adverse  to  the  law  is,  probably,  the  result,  in  part,  of 
improved  machinery  and  the  division  of  labor.  It  has  other  causes,  however. 
The  law  of  apprenticeship  grew  out  of  ancient  trade  guilds.  It  was  adopted 
into  our  jurisprudence  because  it  was  a  part  of  the  English  law,  but  the  courts 
have  rarely  been  invoked  to  enforce  its  provisions.  The  policy  of  the  trade 
organizations  tends  to  nullify  it.  Moreover,  the  freedom  of  employment  here, 
the  absence  of  trade  guilds  and  of  government  supervision  of  industrial 
processes,  and  the  wide<*pread  feeling  that  a  quick-witted  American  youth  can 
pick  up  enough  knowledce  of  any  trade  in  a  lew  months  to  serve  his  purposes, 
will  continue  to  antagonize  any  such  rigorous  statute  as  that  of  1871.     Public 
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sentiment  here  does  not  lay  any  such  stress  upon  a  systematical  training  of 
apprentices  for  their  trades,  aa  in  Qermany.  Legislation  which  can  be  effective 
t&ere  will  prove  a  **  dead  letter  "  here. 

Third.  I  do  favor  making  manual  or  technical  training  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  of  this  State. 

Fburtk.  I  have  no  experience  directly  on  this  point.  My  observation  has  led 
me  to  the  conclusion  tluit  the  average  youth,  who  is  forced  to  engage  in  manual 
labor  a  considerable  part  of  each  day,  cannot  compete  successfully  in  the 
class-room  with  the  student  who  is  not  so  engaged. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

FRANCIS  M.  BURDICK. 


Present  Apprbnticb  Laws  Cannot  bb  Enforobd — Altbbbd  Con- 
DmoK  OF  Prodttotion  —  MoDEBATB  Manual  Tbaining  XJsbpul. 

Ann  Arbor,  July  6,  1886. 

Mt  Dear  Sir. — In  reply  to  the  questions  contained  in  the  circular  of  June 
first,  which  your  Bureau  has  sent  out»  I  would  say  : 

MnL  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  apprentice  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  are  capable  of  practical  enforcement,  except  in  case  of  some  few  trades 
where  skill  and  technical  knowledge  are  of  more  importance  than  machinery. 
There  are  two  obstacles  to  their  wide  application.  In  the  first  place,  the 
extreme  development  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labor  has  rendered  it 
unprofitable  for  workingmen  ta  learn  the  entire  process  of  producing  any  article, 
ana  the  rise  of  great  inaustries  has  destroyed  the  personal  relations  that 
formerly  existed  between  the  master  and  his  apprentices.  In  the  second  place, 
there  is  no  one  to  make  complaint  of  the  fracture  of  apprentice  laws,  except 
those  who  are  interebted  in  evading  their  enforcement  In  the  case  of  children, 
who  h.  this  country  would  be  bound  out,  the  parents  are  too  ignot'ant,  and  the 
guardians  too  caTeless,  to  seek  for  them  the  protection  of  the  law;  and  a  law 
that  rests  upon  police  inspection  for  its  enforcement  is  always  in  danger  of 
heing  disregarded.  It  would  be  difficult  to  draw  an  apprentice  law  that  would 
be  self-executory,  for  one  of  the  parties  concerned  is  too  ignorant  to  know  its 
own  legal  rights. 

Second.  I  should  say  that  modem  methods  of  industry  were  not  friendly  to 
the  enforcement  of  apprenticeship  laws,  but  of  the  sentiment  that  actually  exists 
among  men  engaged  in  industries  I  cannot  speak  with  assurance. 

Third.  I  should  favor  manual  training  in  our  public  schools  as  part  of  a 
general  training,  the  purpose  being  to  teach  simple  mechanical  principles  and  to 
give  the  pupils  some  degree  of  manual  skill ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me 

Sractical  or  desirable  to  undertake  anything  like  teaching  of  trades  in  schools, 
'  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  children 
that  come  into  schools  follow  skilled  employment  in  after  life. 

JFbufih.  M^r  experience  is,  that  the  best  students  are  those  who  are  not 
oUiged  to  join  to  their  study  excessive  manual  labor.  The  impressions  to  the 
contrary  seem  to  come  from  the  cases  of  marked  success  on  the  part  of 
exceptional  men  who  would  succeed  under  any  circumstances.  Should  manual 
labor  be  introduced  into  an  institution  as  compulsory  for  all  students,  its  grade 
of  scholarship  would,  in  afl  probability,  suffer.  But  this  does  not  apply  to 
schools  of  mechanical  engineering,  where  the  labor  itself  ia  part  of  the 
mteDectual  development. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

„   ^  HENRY  C.  ADAMa 

To  Charles  F,  Peck, 

Cammiuhner  of  LcAor  of  the  State  of  New  Tork. 
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Metbopolitak  Museum  Art  Schools, 

214  East  84th  street,  N.  V.  City,  Juiy  28,  1886. 
Hon.  Chables  F.  Peck: 

Dear  Sir.  —  In  reply  to  your  request  for  my  opinion  upon  the  subjects 
named  in  your  circular,  I  should  say, 

First,  That  I  do  not  consider  the  *'  apprenticeship  law"  as  at  present  stapding 
in  our  Code,  either  capable  of  practical  enforcement:  or, 

JSeeand.  At  all  in  sympat/iy  with  our  present  civilization  and  public  sentiment.  It 
belong  to  an  obsolete  and  mediieyal  condition  of  society,  impossible  to  return, 
and  hke  many  another  decaying  relic  of  feudalism,  had  better  be  buried  as  a 
"dead  letter,'^'  without  waste  of  time  or  candles,  in  order  to  make  way  for  h 
more  needed  and  healthful  condition  of  growth.  In  this  country,  especiaUy.  it 
seems  to  me  pre-eminently  out  of  place,  and  entirely  at  yariance  with  the  modem 
social  and  educational  conditions. 

Third,  1  do  emphatically  belieye  in  making  *' manual  or  technical  training  a 
pvt  of  the  public  school  system  of  this  State,^'  and  I  think  that  it  is  the  general 
and  growing  opinion.  EspeciaUy  is  it  true  among  those  who  haye  most  carefully 
and  conscientiously  obsenred  its  bearing  upon  our  present  social  and  labor 
troubles. 

A  false  standard  of  success  has  been  held  up  to  our  young  people.  They  haye 
been  taught  to  despise  (in  strange  contradiction  to  the  Democratic  spirit  of  our 
traditions)  whateyer  labor  was  *' manual"  (so  called),  forgetting  that  the  expe- 
rience of  other  great  nations  and  ages  had  shown  that  vaU  inteUigence  and  taste 
was  called  out  in  much  "  manual  labor"  That  in  all  industries  closely  associated 
with  the  truest  art,  not  only  was  the  richest  education  attainable,  adaptable  but 
almost  essential  to  supreme  success,  and  opening  eyery  grade  of  excellence  from 
that  to  the  bottom.  The  strange  misunderstanaing  of  this  historic  experience 
and  fact,  h(is  filled  our  streets  Nvith  quantities  of  shallowly  educated  young  men 
and  women,  cranuned  with  q%ianUty  rather  than  quality^  and  often  by  a  bad 
"marking"  and  *' competitiye  system,"  taught  to  craye  specious  and  hurried 
attainment,  which  after  life  was  to  proye  of  a  hollow  and  unsubstantial  charac- 
ter, and  stimulating  all  sorts  of  yicious  methods  of  advancement.  I  consider  that 
this  has  been  demoralizing  in  the  extreme. 

It  has  done  much  to  depopulate  our  country  towns,  fill  our  feverish  west  with 
charlatans  and  sharpers,  ana  crowd  our  eastern  streets  with  a  horde  of  hungry 
applicants  at  any  price  for  any  clerkship,  counter,  school  or  caucus,  with  the 
fancied  superiority  of  being  flashy  and  fashionable,  and  the  delusion  that  fifty 
immoral  years  of  Europe  were  worth  an  honest  cycle  of  Cathay.  It  lias  supplied 
our  industries  with  restless,  incompetent  and  unsatisfied  workers,  who  neither 
honored  their  trade  enough  or  supposed  they  were  honored  by  it,  to  learn  it  ^ell, 
and  so  necessarily  created  low  wages,  i)oor  markets,  and  competitiye  qualities 
and  burdensome  protectiye  duties.  Compare  with  this  the  wisdom  of  France 
(copied  now  by  England),  of  establishing  well  endowed  technical  schools  and 
excellent  art  exhibitions  throughout  the  length  of  her  territory,  which  though 
small  has  been  rendered  immensely  rich  by  skill,  capable  of  recoyering  with 
wonderful  elasticity  from  disastrous  inyasion,  paying  off  immense  debts,  estab- 
lishing unlimited  credit  and  successful  world  exhibitions  in  which  she  still  defies 
competition,  and  fills  her  coffers  by  holding  the  markets. 

With  us,  the  laborer  becomes  **a  cog  in  a  wheel,"  with  little  subiectiye  force, 
ambition  or  hope  and  is  to  be  simply  Virovon  away  when  worn  out.  He  is,  there- 
fore, naturally  inclined  to  make  it  a  question  of  mere  *'  drudgery,"  to  be  reduced 
to  the  lowest  minimum  by  "scamping"  and  "strikes."  His  ambition  is  to 
get  away  from  it  early.  With  the  Frenchman,  his  trade  is  an  art.  He 'has  been 
taught  to  be  an  artist  in  it ;  has  his  respect  for  it  and  himself  raised  to  the  fftll 
measure  by  past  example  and  present  emulation.  He  puts  himself  in  a  much 
larger  measure  into  his  work  and  is  shown,  by  excellent  training  and  personaJ 
experience,  how  almost  limitless  is  his  horizon,  when  the  best  of  him  tn  ta$U^ 
skiU,  imagination  and  refinement  is  called  into  legitmiaie  play.  He  has  none  ol 
our  silly  scorn  or  restless  discontent  with  what  we  choose  to  designate 
"humbler  "  (but  with  him  it  is  often  an  ** honored "  and  " inherited  )  calling 
or  craft.  He  honors  it  and  it  honors  him.  The  State  warmly  encourages  bim 
In  this;  aids  him  generously  to  educate  himself  thoroughly  for  it;  put  the    best 
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of  himself  in  it,  and  finally  reaps  the  abundant  benefit  from  it  in  his  great  skill, 
content,  patriotism  and  potentiality.  In  this  we  have  a  great  lesson  to  learn 
and  cannot  now  begin  too  early. 

Concerning  the  institution  for  youne  people,  whom  I  am  training  for 
"artistic  industries,"  my  circular  inclosed  will  give  you  information  as  to  plan 
and  classes  of  last  season.  We  will  probably  have  more  applicants  for  the  next 
term  as  the  work  is  erowing  very  fast. 

When  I  was  called  to  the  charge  some  three  years  ajz;o,  I  found  it  had  been 
organized  upon  a  somewhat  too  purely  mechanical  basis,  (for  which  education 
the  couutry  had  already  well  provided).  The  consequence  was  a  few  sickly 
dasses,  without  much  material  or  Inspiration,  and  these  fast  declining.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  an  unoccupied  field  (and  yet  one  of  the  very  utmost 
practical  need  and  promise)  lying  between  our  alienated  extremes  of  artist  and 
orHsan  and  the  too  widely  separated  schools  appealing  to  those  two  classes. 
Excellent  testimony  came  to  me  of  the  mechanical  ability  of  our  workmen  to 
execute  the  beautiful  designs  borrowed  from  others,  but  little  taste,  sentiment  and 
creative  imagination  with  which  to  originate  themselves,  in  many  cases  even 
destroying  the  original  beauty  of  the  design  imported  by  over  insistence  of  the 
imtikankaL 

And  yet  I  was  convinced  this  was  no  radical  fauU  in  their  nature  as  jxmervcans 
(for  I  consider  that  nature  wonderfully  sensitive  and  ihalleable)  but  rather  due 
to  disproportion  in  training,  hitherto,  and  lack  of  proper  atlistic  opportunities. 
1  had  noticed  that  in  our  country  a  too  great  materialism  had  separated  what 
in  the  nature  of  society  *'  God  nad  joined  together,"  and  other  nations  had 
learned  to  keep  together,  viz.  :  the  soul  and  body,  ideality  and  reality;  subjective 
and  objective  forces;  capacities  to  create,  originate,  design,  foresee^  with 
eapacitiee  to  applv,  execute,  adapt,  etc. 

A  jealousy  had  sprung  up  between  them  and  a  mutual  misunderstanding 
instead  of  a  mutual  reliance  and  mutual  confidence  in  each  other's  real  utilitv 
and  necessity.  The  professional  artist  formed  his  aristocratic  clique  apart  witn 
purely  professional  bias  to  his  school  or  league,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
nninspired  artisan  and  vulgarly  utilitarian  public,  while  the  artisan  did,  indeed, 
toil  along  in  a  cold  and  hopeless  direction  and  revenged  himself  by  regarding 
the  artist  as  an  ephemeral  and  fiighty  dilettant  I  had  noticed,  during  many 
years'  studyin  Europe,  that  both  in  their  past  and  present  experience  this  was 
reTersed.  The  greatest  eras  had  always  harmonized  and  united  these  forces; 
from  Kamac  and  the  Parthenon  to  the  Ducal  Palace  and  the  Vatican.  Michael 
Angelo  and  Da  Vinci  could  plan  a  fortification  with  the  same  success  as  design 
a  fresco;  Raphael,  a  Loggia  and  the  ceilings  for  it;  Cellini,  a  Perseus  in  the 
piazza  and  a  silver  sword-hilt,  Delia  Robbia,  the  most  artistic  tiles  and  bake 
them;  Palissy,  the  most  charming  crockery  and  sell  them;  Quentin  Hatsys,  the 
most  picturesque  iron  work  and  hammer  it;  Barye,  the  most  sublime  and 
typical  lions,  and  the  most  delicate  and  dainty  paper  weight— artists  in  all, 
yet  practical  artisans  in  all;  a  question  of  degree  rather  than  kind;  never 
despising,  but  always  relying  on  each  other,  gathering  infinite  suggestion  from 
each  other  and  knowing  how  to  combine  harmoniously  personal  preferences  or 
aptitudes  with  the  broadest  recognition  or  general  independence  and  wisest 
professional  and  artistic  sympathies. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  our  country  was  being  handicapped  in  the  start  of  the 
race  by  tlie  narrowness  or  ignorance,  concerning  some  or  the  clearest  and  most 
fnndamental  principles  of  success,  due  in  many  cases  to  prejudice,  self-interest 
or  sterile  conservatism. 

I,  therefore,  reorganized  the  school  upon  a  totally  different  basis,  uniting 
the  two  elements  upon  a  fraternal  and  conciliatory  footing,  keeping  what  was 
good  in  the  past,  yet  opening  entirely  new  and  much  more  stimulative  classes, 
having  the  widest  ran^e  of  application  and  possibility,  giving  them  a  thoroughly 
artistic  course,  with  the  same  (and  in  some  respects* better)  conditions  than  the 
professional  art  schools  (with  allied  and  illustrated  lecture  courses  on  its  history^ 
methods  and  principles),  but  with  the  pre-eminent  aUy,  a  practical  and  philan- 
thropic purpose,  a  liberal  and  enlarging  policy,  having"  the  widest  application, 
limited  only  by  space  and  funds,  with  low  prices  within  the  range  of  the 
humblest,  yet  generous  welcome  to  aD  substantial  and  serious  talent  capable  of 
wlf  demonstration,  willing  to  work,  and   unfettered   by   petty  tape  or  unfair 
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qualifications  as  to  sex,  age  or  race  ;  all  I  required  was  good  behavior  and  good  ' 
parts. 

The  result  has  been  a  wonderful  demonstration  to  me  of  the  correctness  and 
timeliness  of  the  experiment,  both  in  the  large  numbers  that  have  flocked  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  the  excellence  of  the  spirit  generated  among  them,  the 
earnestness,  enthusiasm  and  progress  displayed,  and  the  almost  pathetic 
gratitude,  in  many  cases  of  need  and  self-support.  I  have  also,  been  very 
anxious  to  establish  for  them  a  "  sales-room  *'  in  connection  with  some  substan. 
tial  business  house  with  outlets  through  the  country,  and  I  am  now  looking 
about  for  arrangements  for  the  new  year,  as  pecuniary  help  and  stimulus  to  the 
scholars  are  most  valuable. 

You  have  now  pretty  much  all  the  practical  points  and  views,  I  suppose,  you 
desire.  The  principle  has  only  been  once  more  demonstrated  to  my  muid, 
which,  through  all  time,  has  been  so  clear  that  he  who  runs  might  read  if  lie 
would. 

Our  eaucation  and  our  civilization  is  a  sham  if  we  do  not  recognize,  in 
something  more  than  words,  the  ''-dignity  of  labor"  down  to  Uie  very  roots, 
the  historic  importance  of  the  artisan  and  his  education ;  the  impossibility  of 
spelling  "  artisan  **  without  '*  a-r-t/'  and  the  inconsistency  of  expecting  good  art 
without  good  subjective  stimuli. 

We  must  have  good  museums  and  exhibitions  as  well  as  good  libraries  and 
lecture  halls.  We  must  haye  good  schools  of  art,  revealing  the  live  language  of 
nature  and  the  living  sentiment  of  a  past  quite  as  much  as  their  "dead 
lanpuiges,*'  or  their  restricted  local  literatures.  God  is  beauty,  quite  as  much  as 
he  IS  goodness  or  truth,  and  the  best  education  is  that  which  soundly  and  nobly 
educates  our  poetic  imagination  and  aesthetic  judgment,  taste,  sentiment  and 
creative  skill  (and  so  adds  vastly  to  the  lasting  wealth  of  the  nation)  quite  as 
much  as  the  more  barbaric  instincts  to  accumulate  crude  possessions  (inteUectnal 
or  material),  which  our  young  nation  in  its  haste  neither  assimilates  nor 
appreciates,  and  so  produces  its  painful  and  periodic  spectacles  of  mental 
dyspepsia  and  material  apoplexy.  If  I  can  be  of  any  further  service  to  you  in 
any  way,  or  to  the  State,  I  shall  be  happy  to  render  it. 

As  to  '*  the  portion  of  time  "  (in  question  four),  you  may  be  sure  that  a  wise 
proportion  graduated  to  age  and  aptitude  will  be  highly  beneficial,  rather  than 
detrimental,  in  every  way. 

Sincerely, 

JOHN  WARD  8TIM80N, 

Superintenienl 

An  American  AppREirnoB  System. 

The  necessity  of  some  systematic  method  of  teaching  the  young  how  to  work 
is  generally  recognized.  The  importance  of  such  instruction  can  hardly  be 
overestimated,  it  concerns  the  prosperity,  perhaps  the  stability  of  the  nation. 
To  smooth  the  way  for  those  who  are  to  succeed  us,  is  a  duty  and  should  be  a 
pleasure.  The  foundation  of  labor  is  strength.  Endow  that  strength  with 
skill,  with  the  ability  to  do  some  one  thing  well,  and  its  value  Is  vastly 
increased.  The  greater  the  skill,  the  higher  is  its  value,  and  the  larger  shoula 
be  its  reward.  Much  of  this  skill  can  be,  and  is  acquired  by  experience.  This, 
however,  is  a  method  as  costly  to  the  employer  as  it  is  unsatisfactory  in  its 
results.  In  the  mechanic  arts,  instruction  has  been  deemed  necessary  from 
the  earliest  times.  This .  instruction  was  systematized  during .  the  middle  a^; 
the  lad  was  bound  or  indentured  to  a  master,  who,  in  return  for  his  services, 
tauffht  him  a  trade.  This  apprentice  system,  as  understood  in  former  times, 
no  longer  exists.  Its  revival  is  not  possible.  Pew  conscientious  employers 
would  be  willing  to  incur  the  responsibility  the  apprentice  law  places  upon 
them;  still  fewer  self-respecting  parenU  would  be  willing  to  bind  their  sons  to 
serve  and  obey  a  master  for  a  term  of  years.  Yet,  in  this  responsibinly  on 
the  part  of  the  master,  and  in  this  enforced  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  lad, 
lay  the  very  essence  of  the  old  apprentice  system.  It  was  suitable  to  the  wants 
01  the  middle  ages;  it  is  not  suitable  to  modem  times.    In  former  times  the 
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master  worked  with  his  m^n.  The  more  apprentices  he  had,  a^d  the  more 
thoroughly  he  taught  them,  the  greater  his  protlt.  ^ow  the  larger  the  masters 
budneM,  the  less  he  sees  of  his  workmen.  Wo  indenture  is  now  made.  The 
apprentice  is  replaced  by  the  ''hh^d  boy."  He  is  expected  to  make  himself 
iw&ul  and  learn  what  he  can  by  observation  and  such  practice  as  he  can  get. 
There  still  remains,  from  tbo  old  apprentice  system,  the  implied  agreement  that 
if  the  lad  works  the  niunber  of  years  for  which,  in  former  times,  he  was  bound, 
he  Bhall  have  facilities  afforded  him  to  learn  his  trade.  Many  employers,  doubt- 
lesslv  rive  traie  and  thought  to  their  boys,  but  the  duty  of  teaching  must  be 
Telc»t«i  to  the  foreman  and  the  journeyman.  The  foreman  is  interested  in 
turmnir  out  the  best  work  at  the  least  cost.  He  keeps  each  hand  at  what  it  can 
do  bS.  He  is  not  employed  to  teach.  The  journeyman  has  no  personal 
interest  in  the  lad.  When  old  enough  to  do  a  day's  work,  the  lad  claims  a 
journeyman's  wages.  Such  skill  as  he  may  poss^,  he  owes  more  to  his  own 
devemess  than  to  the  system  by  which  h0  learned  Lis  trade. 

In  Prance  and  Germany,  and  of  late  years  in  England  and  Italy,  it  has  been 
•ought  to  overcome  the  laxity  of  shop  instrucUon  by  technical  school. 
Pi2tice  was  to  be  acquired  in  the  work-shop,  the  science  n  which  the  trade 
is  based  was  to  be  learned  in  the  school.  This  is  a  long  step  in  advance  of  the 
American  plan  of  leaving  everything  to  chance,  but  it  makes  no  provision  for 
thorough  manual  instruction,  and  it  throws  upon  the  employer  a  duty  he  is 
rarely  able  to  fullfll.  It  would  be  better  if  practice,  as  well  as  science,  were 
taught  at  the  school.  Then  all  that  would  be  required  of  the  work-shop  would 
be^merience,  that  is.  a  knowledge  of  shop  pracUce  and  the  rapidity  of  execution 
only  to  be  attained  at  real  work.  This  would  be  applying  to  manual  labor  the 
same  system  of  training  which  hus  been  adopted  in  the  professions.  Lawyers, 
phyaicians  and  engineers  are  expected  to  learn  their  professions  before  they  ask 
for  employment;  why  should  not  those  who  seek  to  live  by  th  labor  of  their 
hands  ?  Such  a  system  would  be  suited  to  American  ideas.  It  would  be  an 
American  system.  No  longer  would  a  lad  need  to  ask  an  employer  to  teach  him 
how  to  work.  He  would  no  longer  be  told  that  the  trouble  of  teaching  him 
would  be  greater  than  the  profit  that  could  be  derived  from  his  labor.  Hia 
strength  would  be  rendered  valuable  by  skill.    His  labcr  would  be  wanted. 

In  all  educational  schemes  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  much  it  is  proposed 
to  teach.  In  trade  schools  workmen  can  be  graduated  capable  of  earning  full 
wages.  It  is  dbne  at  the  Imperial  Technical  School  at  Moscow,  the  grandest 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world  ;  it  is  a  necessity  at  Hampton  Institute  in 
Yiiginia.  Sudi  an  education,  however,  is  not  desirable  when  it  can  be  avoided. 
It  is  expensive,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  turn  out  the  best  workmen.  IVliat 
sre  known  as  institution  ways  would  be  liable  to  cling  to  them.  Such  a  work- 
man would  not  be  self-reliant;  he  would  be  unable  to  accommodate  himself 
'  eaafly  to  those  with  whom  he  must  work.  He  would  lack  a  knowledge  of  men. 
In  the  new  system  the  trade  school  should  do  the  work  of  the  professional 
school  or  of  tne  business  college.  It  should  teach  thoroughly  how  work  should 
be  done ;  it  should  make  plain  why  one  way  is  right  um  another  wrong,  and, 
having  accomplished  this,  it  should  leave  speed  of  execution  to  be  gained  at  real 
woriL  after  leaving  the  school.  Everything  the  lad  saw  or  did  after  having 
piased  through  the  trade-school  course  would  be  instructive  He  would  not 
do  his  work  in  %  certain  way  because  he  saw  others  do  it  so.  He  would  not  be 
left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions,  which  might  or  might  not  be  correct. 
Nothing  would  be  left  to  chance.  The  lad  could  hardly  fail  to  become  a  first- 
claas  workman. 

The  time  that  was  specified  in  the  apprentice  contracts  is  still  supposed  to  be 
necessary  to  learn  how  to  work.  If  the  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired  by 
observation.  It  is  not  too  long.  Half,  or  less  than  half,  the  four  or  five  years 
now  required  would  do  in  the  new  plan.  This  would  be  an  important  gain. 
The  lad  might  wait  until  old  enough  to  know  for  what  he  was  fitted  before 
he  comment  his  life's  work.  Now  the  choice  must  often  be  made  for  him. 
The  evils  drcHided  by  the  careful  parent,  of  placing  boys  at  an  early  age  with 
inen  of  whose  antecedents  nothing  Is  known,  would  be  avoided.  If  a  boy  works 
^th  men  he  must  keep  their  hours,  and,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  this  is 
f^  undesirable.  It  is  better  for  the  lad,  morally  and  physically,  that  the 
apprenticeohlp  should  be  short,  and  not  be  commenced  at  too  eady  an  age.    It 
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is  a  surprise  to  tliose  who  have  had  experience  in  manual  instruction  how 
rapidly  sldll  is  acquired.  *  *  ♦  ♦  #  ♦         # 

The  labor  troubles  of  the  past  vear  have  brought  to  light  the  difficultiep, 
known  before  only  to  those  airectly  interested,  which  hamper  young  men  in 
trying  to  better  their  condition  in  life.  The  fact  tliat  foreign  workmen  now 
cross  the  ocean  each  spring  to  work  here  at  high  wages,  and  return  home  with 
their  savings  in  the  autumn,  has  also  been  made  public.  Those  who  most 
strenuously  objected  to  boys  learning  their  particular  trade  now  realize  that  the 
wages  our  people  might  have  earned  goes  to  the  foreigner ;  that  the  policy 
of  repression  has  not  reduced  the  number  of  workmen,  but  that  it  has  brought 
discredit  on  organizations  otherwise  entitled  to  public  sympathy. 
»  *  «  #.«  «  *  *  «  •* 

BICHARD  T.  AUCHMUTY. 
Nbw  York  Tradb  Schools,  November,  1886. 


Education  and  Waoks. 

Bt  THOMAS  O.  SH1CABMAN. 

Tbe  question,  "What  makes  the  rate  of  wages? "  furnishes  the  title  of  one 
of  the  most  suggestive  and  justly  famous  pamphlets  issued  upon  economic 
questions  within  the  last  few  years,  and  it  has  been  discussed  in  that  pamphlet 
by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  with  great  ability  and  instnictiveness.  JBut  it  is 
acknowledffed  by  him  to  be  a  question  needing  more  than  one  answer,  and  the 
object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  give  an  answer  from  a  point  of  view  somewhat 
dinerent  from  that  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  though  not  at  all  in  conflict  with  his  views. 

Our  answer  is,  that  among  those  causes  which  can  be  influenced  by  htunan 
effort,  education  has  more  to  do  with  making  the  rate  of  wages  than  probably 
any  other  cause.  By  "  educotion  **  is  not  here  meant  simply  that  kind  of  edu- 
cation which  is  generally  given  in  schools  and  colleges,  although^  as  it  will  he 
seen,  even  that  has  an  influence  of  gieat  importance,  perhaps  unequalled  at 
present  by  any  other,  the  efiects  of  which  can  be  shown  by  statistics.  But  edu- 
cation means  the  trdning  and  development  of  the  powers  of  human  beings  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  increase  their  productiveness.  Whatever  experience  tends 
to  fit  a  man  better  for  useful  work  in  this  life  is  education,  whether  it  be  a 
training  of  the  intellect  alone  or  also  of  the  eye,  the  hand  and  the  foot  Indus- 
trial training  is  in  reality  the  most  indispensable  foim  of  education.  But,  unless 
accompanied  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  intellectual  training  to  awaken  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  to  open  it  for  varied  information  and  for  the  exercise 
of  reason  and  judgment,  industrial  training  loses  half  its  value.  On  the  other, 
hand,  merely  intellectual  training,  unaccompanied  by  any  education  in  aclMl 
productive  work,  is  also  of  greatly  diminished  value ;  in  fact  it  may  be  fairiy 
said  to  be  neariy  vrJueless.  Man  can  live  without  reading  or  writing,  but  he 
certainly  cannot  Uve  on  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  all  combined,  if  he 
knows  nothing  more  .     ^  •        ^        .      ^  ni 

The  first  controlling  influence,  therefore,  m  flxmg  the  rate  of  wages,  wiU 
always  be  found  to  be  the  productiveness  of  the  wage  earner.  It  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  law  of  averages  governs  tius  as  well  as  every 
other  problem  In  this  world.  No  two  workmen,  even  working  side  by  side.  wUl 
receive  preciselv  the  same  wages  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  respecUye 
production,  their  wages  may  be  exactly  the  same,  but  theu-  production  will 
differ  more  or  less  So  where  two  men  work  side  by  side,  one  receiving  two 
dollars  a  day,  and  the  other  three  dollars  a  day,  the  amount  produced  by  the 
latter  will  not  necessarily,  or  even  probably,  exceed  the  amount  produced  hy 
the  former,  by  the  exact  difference  in  their  wages  or  In  that  exact  proporUon. 
But  If  we  could  ascertain  the  precise  productive  value  of  100,000  laborers  at 
two  dollars  a  day  each,  and  .f  another  100,000  at  three  dollars  a  day  each,  we 
should  most  certalnlv  And  that  the  productive  value  of  the  higher  pidd  class 
exceeded  that  of  the'lower  paid  class  by  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  Divide  tms 
mass  of  men  into  ten  groups,  in  ten  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  propor- 
tion of  difference  l^etween  their  productive  powers  would  vary  considerably ; 
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o  matter  how  far  remoyed  from  one  another, 
lund  to  control  results.  Unfortunately,  very 
Lhis  subject,  and  no  statistics  are  at  hand  tc 
ut  the  principle  upon  which  this  statement  U 
r  all  the  statistics  which  are  obtainable  on  the 

Illustration.  The  census  of  1880  shows  theii 
iroduction  of  each  man,  exelusiye  of  mated  ale 
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Two  facts  appear  upon  the  faoe  of  these  and  all  similar  statistics.  The  fiist 
Is  that  high  wases  prevail  in  every  place  in  which  the  rate  of  production  is 
hi^h;  the  second  is  that  employers  make  greater  profits  upon  highly  paid 
workmen  than  upon  any  others.  In  other  words,  the  only  road  through  which 
the  workman  can  attain  high  wages  is  by  learning  to  increase  his  productive 
power;  and  the  only  road  by  which  the  manufacturer  can  procure  (uieap  labor 
ia  by  paying  high  wages  to  men  who  are  worth  the  money. 

The  higher  the  wages  paid,  the  larger  is  the  i)rofit  of  the  employer,  provided, 
of  course,  the  men  whom  he  employs  are  skilled  and  competent  men;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  none  but  skilled  men  can  permanently  obtain  high  rates 
of  wages. 

These  Jigurei  demomtraie  the  enormoue  value  of  indtutrial  edueaUon  to  the  wrk- 
men  themeelvee.  They  show  that  the  great  difference  in  the  rates  of  wages,  which 
causes  so  much  perplexity  to  men  who  ima^ne  themselves  statesmen,  arises 
simply  from  the  fact  that  the  men  who  earn  high  wages  produce  much,  and  the 
men  who  earn  low  wages  produce  little  These  great  differences,  in  the  wages 
paid  in  precisely  the  same  j;eneral  classes  of  manmacture,  are  here  shown  to  be 
caused  by  corresponding  differences  in  the  skill  of  the  workmen  employed.  Ko 
matter  how  these  men  obtain  their  education,  they  all  have.  In  one  way  or 
another,  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  industrial  training.  The  difference  in 
their  skill  is  shown  by  the  difference  in  their  production;  and  this,  again, is 
found  to  correspond  substantially  with  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  wages. 

But  there  is  in  this  country  a  vast  mass  of  unskilled  labor.  The  census  of 
1880  showed  that  there  were  about  8,824,000  agricultural  laborers,  besides 
1,860,000  "laborers"  not  assigned  to  any  particular  industry,  not  employed  in 
manufactures,  mining,  trade  or  transportation,  and,  as  a  note  to  the  census 
states,  largely  if  not  mostly  farm  laborers.  This  gives  a  total  of  nearly  5.200,000 
entirely  unsKilled  laborers  of  the  most  ordinarjr  grades.  The  average  rate  of 
wages  of  these  men  in  the  census  vear  1879,  is  given  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment in  its  report  for  February,  1884,  at  $126, 'with  board.  The  immense  value 
of  almost  any  kind  of  industrial  training  to  the  laborer  himself  is  shown  by  the 
simple  fact  that  the  wages  of  workmen  engaged  in  manufactiu-ee  during  the 
same  year  averaged  1346 ;  this  average  bemg  of  course  raised  enormously  by 
the  large  proportion  of  skilled  laborers  included  in  the  total  number,  while  the 
lowest  average  rate  of  wages,  for  even  the  most  moderately  skilled  woikers  in 
manufactures,  was  about  f  :J40. 

,  We  will  not  now  dwell  upon  the  fact  thus  established  by  oflacial  statistics  (pre- 
pared, by  the  way,  by  the  same  gentleman  who  has  furnished  the  materials  for 
most  of  the  argument  which  has  been  made  in  support  of  the  existing  financial 
system  of  the  United  States),  that  5,200,000  persons,  seven-eighths  ol.tfiem  males 
and  more  than  five-sixths  over  fifteen  years  of  age^  earned  less  than  an  average 
of  $200  a  year  in  1879,  and  less  than  $215  in  1885.  Our  present  object  is  simply 
to  show  the  effect  of  education  and  ignorance,  respectively,  upon  the  wages  of 
this  mass  of  people. 

This  can  be  conclusively  fehown  by  a  comparison  of  the  census  returns  (Com 
pendium,  1880.  p.  1646).  showing  the  number  of  persons  over  ten  years  of  age, 
who  were  unable  to  write,  with  the  agricultural  reports  of  average  farm  wages 
paid  during  the  census  year  (report,  February,  1884,  p.  84)  We  dassify  the 
various  States  and  territories  with  reference  to  those  facts,  <iividlng,  however 
the  States  and  territories  of  the  far  west  from  th^  of  t^«  «««i^J«^^ 
are  governed  by  entirely  different  conditions  and  «^?,«ld„  ^  j^^gj*?^ 
It  would,  however,  make  no  appreciabb  difference,  if  aU  the  fi^t««  ]^««^^ 
solidated.  We  divide,  then,  tie  different  States  into  SronvB^ormn^^e 
respective  education  of  their  populations  ;  the  first  group  ^^^"*?«  *^^^ 
in  which  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  population  could  not  write ;  "»«  ij^ 
those  States  in  which  the  non-writing  population  was  more  ^*J  ?^^„*?^^r^ 
than  twenty  per  cent ;  the  third,  those  States  in  which  It  ^fsj^f^^i?^^  ^^^ 
and  less  than  forty  T>er  cent :  the  fourth,  those  States  in  which  ^J^^^^^Z 
per  cent :  and  the  fifth,  the  far  western  States  Opposite  each  Btote  we  give  ine 
rate  of  farm  wages  for  the  year  1879,  toUhout  board. 
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•gn,       g-.  Per  oeot  of        Fatdi 

FW9^  OT<nip.  popolAtlon        wages, 

StfftBL  caimot  write.        1^. 

Maine    4.8  $219  OO" 

Yenaont 6.0  228  00 

Uew  Hampshire , 5.0  287  00* 

Maasachus^te 6.5  800  00 

Connecticut 5.7  279  4a 

New  York 5.5  247  82 

NewJereey ,.   • 6.2  242  64. 

Pfennsylvania 7.1  289  04 

Ohio 5.5  248  64 

Indiana 7.5  242  40 

Illinois 6.4  247  82 

Michigan. 5.2  274  56 

Wiaconrin. 5.8    •       252  84 

Iowa 8.9  265  08 

NebraAa > - 8.6  276  4a 

Kansas. ...  5.6  248  04 

Dakota. , 4.8  842  76* 

Beeand  Ortmp. 

Khode  Island 11.2  276  00* 

Dehware 17.5  204  00- 

Maryland 19.8  168  00 

WcstTiPginia 19.9  208  76 

Miaaouri 18.4  21108 

TMrd  Or<nip, 

Kentucky 29.9  182  04 

Tcnneeaee 88.7  152  86> 

Arkansas 88.0  205  44 

Texas 29.7  219  24 

Iburth  Group, 

Tirginia. 40.6  182  00 

North  Carolina 48.8  184  28 

8onth  (;arolina 55.4  128  00 

Qeofgia 49.9  128  76 

Alabama 50.9  146  40 

Florida 48.4  165  6a 

Missisaippi 49.5  159  72 

Iiooisiana 49.1  196  80 

Fifth  Group. 

CJriiforaia 7.8  492  00> 

Or^n 5.7  425  40' 

Colorado 6.6  420  00 

New  Mexico 65.0  265  20 

Utah ^  846  50 

Observe  the  striking  difference  between  the  last  two  territories,  in  each  of 
which  fann  laborers  constitute  almost  exactly  the  same  proportion  of  the  whole 
population.  The  difference  in  education  accounts  for  the  whole  difference  in 
^^^es.  Wages  in  Colorado  are  still  higher,  because  its  people  are  still  more 
inteUigent 

The  agricultural  statistician  has  persistently  sought  to  prove  that  the  main, 
cause  of  diversity  in  farm  wages  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  factories,  and  he 
usists  that  only  a  "small  part"  of  the  difference  in  wages  between  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  arises  from  the  larger  proportion  of  negro  labor.  But  his  own  figures 
thoroughly  refute  this  theory.  Wages  do  not  follow  the  increase  of  manufac 
tares  with  anything  like  the  regularity  with  which  they  follow  education  and 
pnxiuctive  power,  which  is  the  result  of  industrial  education. 
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I  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  inclosed  article,  written  two  years  ago 
in  this  obscure  little  sheet,  the  subject  having,  for  years,  been  my  earnest  study : 

**  Our  Young  Men  Had  Better  Learn  a  Trade. 

"It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  our  young  men  are  shunning  to  learn  a  trade 
or  such  occupation  in  which  they  can  earn  an  honorable  living — and  otherwise 
employ  their  leisure  hours  in  producing  something  that  is  stimulating  to  the 
ambition  of  man,  for  a  higher  and  nobler  existence  during  this  short  hfe,  than 
ihe  accumulation  of  money  only.  When  we  see  the  colleges  grinding  out, 
annually,  hundreds  of  doctors,  lawyers,  merchants  and  brokers  of  all  kinds, 
flooding  the  country  with  an  overproduction  of  such  professionals,  and  when  we 
look  about  for  a  better  system  to  make  mechanics  and  artisans,  but  find  none, 
then  we  had  better  put  on  the  brake  and  stop  our  boasted  progress. 

"How  many  young  ijnen  would  have  done  better  had  they  dropped  their 
foolish  pride  when  leaving  high  school  and  had  entered  upon  an  honorable 
pursuit  by  apprenticing  themselves  to  a  master  mechanic.  How  much  more 
honorable  it  would  have  been  for  many  we  read  about  every  day,  who  have 
to  learn  a  trade  under  the  degrading  system  of  a  State  prison;  had  they  in  time 
thrown  off  such  false  pride,  which  was  only  contracted  at  the  high  school  and 
fostered,  by  proud  ana  foolish  parents,  perhaps. 

"  As  matters  stand  to-day,  we  have  fifty  clerks,  one  hundred  lawyers  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  doctors  for  every  one  actually  needed;  brokers  and  other 
speculators  who  live  on  the  sweal  oi  the  people  are  legion;  and  when  we  need 
mj  good  and  well-trained  mechanics  and  artisans  we  can  find  but  one  who  is 
capable  of  producing  anything  without  having  to  be  constantly  watched  and 
instrocted. 

"  Another  noticeable  fact  is  that  of  late  years  Europe  is  not  sending  her  best 
workmen  to  this  country,  attracted  as  they  are  by  high  wages,  and  knowing  our 
wild  system  of  doing  and  running  things  in  this  free  land  of  ours,  they  do  not 
stop  home  long  enough  to  serve  out  their  apprenticeships  but  come  here  by  the 
thousands.  Join  a  trades  union  and  throw  themselves  upon  the  various  trades  as 
joomeymen,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  wages  paid  and  but  verjf  little 
about  the  work. 

"  How  many  master  mechanics  have  been  ruined  by  this  exacting  legion  of 
imported  crude  labor,  is  impossible  to  tell,  but  how  many  beer  breu>er$  that  have 
become  millionaires,  we  can  plainly  see  everywhere  ;  and  the  habits  these  new 
comers  bring  with  them  cannot  be  but  corrupting  to  those  they  meet,  them- 
selves and  their  offspring  in  particular,  and  are  non-American  to  say  the  least. 

"  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great  Opportunity  for  our  young  men,  whether 
they  be  bom  of  naturalized  or  native  American  parents,  to  become  good  and 
honorable  citizens,  but  to  learn  a  trade  the  parents,  no  matter  how  poor  they 
be,  must  try  to  sacrifice  a  few  years,  first  in  giving  their  boys  a  common  school 
education,  which  is  necessary  for  any  trade,  next  to  be  less  exacting  ;  they  must 
not  expect  that  their  son  shall  come  Saturdays  with  big  wages  and  demanding 
of  somebody  else  to  instruct  him  at  the  same  time. 

"  College  boys  do  not  bring  home  wages ;  why  should  an  apprentice  be  so 
unreasonable  towards  his  emoloyer  and  preceptor. 

"Generally  we  find  that'  the  parents  are  most  responsible  for  the  welfare  of 
their  offspring,  for  the  disease  of  making  money  seems  to  have  taken  hold  of 
the  baby  in  the  cradle  among  all  classes,  that  is,  making  money  by  ease  or  by 
doingnothing  at  all. 

"  The  great  and  important  question  for  all  our  people  how  to  make  skilled 
mechanics  and  artisans  becomes  obvious;  will  the  days  be  hastened  on  by  our 
legblatures.  instead  of  making  nothing  but  laws  for  our  railroad  magnates,  to 
create  a  system  by  which  our  young  men  can  learn  a  trade  thoroughly  outside 
of  State  prison,  and  will  the  wealthier  class  give  their  support  toward  establish- 
in|  an  institution  for  such  a  purpose,  so  that  their  work  may  be  done  by  skilled, 
refined  and  honorable  men. 

"Let  us  not  hesitate  long  for  the  evil  is  already  growing  into  perhaps  an 
incurable  cancer.  Having  illustrated  that  it  is  better  for  the  country  to  turn 
out  hundreds  of  skilled  mechanics  by  general  taxation  than  to  overflood  the  land 
by  useless  professionals  and  dishonest  speculators,  any  sane  man  or  woman  will 
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Third.  It  should  be  the  object  of  a  public  school  system  to  make  the  best 
possible  citizen.  The  pupil  should  be  educated,  as  far  as  possible,  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  all  his  powers.  He  should  be  trained,  I  think,  to  use  his  hands,  but 
this  training  should  be  general.  The  pupil  should  not  be  biased  in  favor  of  any 
particular  trade,  nor  taught  a  trade,  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  I  know  that 
this  is  done  in  our  State  formal,  medical  and  technical  schools,  but  there  are 
abundant  reasons  for. this  which  do  not  exist  for  trade  teaching  in  lower 
schools.  The  introduction  of  manual  or  technical  training  into  a  public  school 
system  should  be  done  with  the  greatest  care. 

Fburth,  My  own  observation  on  this  point  is  this:  In  mathematics,  and  in 
science,  the  pupils  of  the  Chicago  ^lanual  Training  School  have  made,  I  believe, 
as  much  progress  as  correspondmg  classes  in  the  ordinary  high  school;  in  litera- 
,tare,  not  so  much.  Their  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  science  is  more 
thorough  than  it  would  have  been  without  the  shop  work.  Their  drawing  and 
their  ability  to  read  working  drawings  are  far  in  advance  of  anything  I  have 
seen  in  an  ordinary  high  school. 

There  may  be  several  causes  for  the  diminished  work  in  literature,  the  prin- 
cipal one  being  that  the  boys  are  thoroughly  interested  in  mechanical  and 
scientific  work,  their  spare  time  and  their  thoughts  being  constantly  devoted  to 
the  constructive,  that  is,  actual  design  and  manufacture,  by  themselves,  of 
steam  engines,  dynamos,  etc.  Consecjuently,  literature  is  neglected.  The 
amount  of  book  work  done  by  our  pupils,  therefore,  is  probably  less  than  that 
done  in  the  usual  three-year  high  school  course,  but  the  intellectual  power  is 
certainly  as  great  ( I  think  greater ),  and  the  knowledge  of  the  modem  world, 
and  abiUty  to  grapple  with  the  world,  vastly  greater. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

H.  H.  BELFIELD, 
Director  Chicago  Manual  Training  Schooi, 


School  Department,  Superintkndbnt*8  Office,   ) 
Glodcbster,  Mass.,  Jantwtiy  11,  1886.  ] 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Peck. 

Oear  Sir. — Yours  of  the  seventh  received.  Unfortunately  all  printed  reports 
bearing  on  the  work  have  long  since  been  exhausted.  I  can,  therefore,  give  you 
but  little  that  will  be  of  use.  Classes  in  the  high  school  first,  and,  afterwards, 
some  from  the  grammar,  were  taught  two  lessons  a  week,  for  nearly  two  years, 
in  carpentry.  A  room  was  fitted  up,  a  competent  instructor  employed,  and  a 
|ood  deal  of  interest  manifested.  A  class  of  girls  were  admitted,  and  did  very 
rair  work.  The  results  cannot  bo  very  accurately  reported.  They  learned  to 
saw,  plane,  mortise,  drive  nails,  etc.,  but  no  very  lasting  effect  was  produced 
so  far  as  one  can  judge. 

Had  it  continued  longer,  perhaps  something  more  decided  would  have  resulted. 
The  city  was  unwilling  to  continue  it  at  its  own  expense,  and  Miss  Hooey  did 
did  not  feel  like  putting  any  more  money  into  it.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
agitation  of  the  subject  since,  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  desire  manifested 
1^  school  committee  or  people  to  re&ume  the  work. 

8o  far  as  it  was  tried  it  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  lasting  impression. 
The  experiment  was  tried  under  my  predecessor,  L.  H.  Marvel,  who  published 
a  manual  afterwards,  entitled  "  Manual  Education  in  Public  Schools.'^  It  was 
published  by  the  New  England  Publishing  Company,  then  at  No.  16  Hawley 
street,  now  at  No.  8  Somerset  street,  Boston.  Application  there  will  give  you 
a  copy,  I  presume. 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.  L.  HAWLEY. 
[Assembly,  No.  37.]  20 
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Change  of  Work. 

Rey.  Edward  Byerett  Hale  is  one  of  the  hardest  working  men  in  the  comitTY. 
At  a  dinner  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Club  in  Boston  the  other  day,  Air.  Hale 
discussed  the  subject  of  over-work  in  schools,  and  quoted  a  leading  Boston 
physician  who  had  just  said  to  him:  **  Our  girls  are  women  while  they  are  still 
girls.  They  thihk  of  their  lessons  the  first  thing  when  they  awake  in  the 
morning  and  the  last  thing  before  they  go  to  bed  at  night. "  Mr.  Hale  said  that 
was  something  the  teachers  did  not  often  hear,  but  he  heard  it  continually. 
His  remedy  for  over-work  was  half  time.  In  Lowell  or  in  Lawrence,  one  of 
the  systems  tried  is  called  the  English  system.  The  boy  ^oes  to  school  in  the 
morning  and  works  (in  the  factory)  in  the  afternoon,  giving  head-work  for 
half-a-day  and  hand-work  for  half-a-day,  either  being  a  rest  or  recreation 
for  the  other.  Mr.  Hale  put  it  as  a  fact  well  known  to  every  teacher  present 
that  the  progress  of  those  who  went  to  school  three  hours  was  exactly  as  great 
as  those  who  attended  the  whole  day's  session  of  six  hours. 

Edward  Atkinson  Bays : 

**We  are  training  no  American  craftsmen,  and  unless  we  devise  better 
methods  than  the  old  and  now  obsolete  apprentice  systenl,  much  of  the  per- 
fection of  our  almost  automatic'mcchanism  will  have  been  achieved  at  the  cost 
not  only  of  the  manual  but,  also,  of  the  mental  development  of  our  men.  Our 
almost  automatic  miUs  and  machine  shops  will  become  mental  stupefactories." 

A  publicist  has  computed  that  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  those  who 
enter  on  commercial  life,  make  shipwreck  once  or  twice  during 
their  career.  This  is  adduced  s&  a  proof  that  the  youth  of  the 
United  States  are  not  so  educated  as  to  fit  them  for  the  conduct  of 
great  enterprizes,  and  is  an  impeachment  of  the  "  best  system  of 
popular  education  in  operation  in  the  world."  Without  attempting 
to  sustain  or  controvert  this  proposition,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  many  concurrent  factors  in  this  result ;  the  statement 
may,  however,  be  admitted  as  proof  that  too  many  young  persons 
go  into  commercial  colleges,  who  would  have  done  better  as 
mechanics.  The  public  sentiment  and  approval  of  dapper,  well- 
dressed  clerks  and  shopmen  is  founded  in  prejudice  rather  than  on 
reason.  The  creators  and  makers  of  wealth  are  the  inventors,  and 
"  homy  handed "  farmers  or  mechanics.  Dealers  and  speculatorB 
are  the  distributors ;  and  however  important  a  part  they  play,  dis- 
tribution must  be  considered  second  to  production.  True,  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  profit  remains  with  the  distributor,  but  if  the 
above  opinion  be  true  there  is  also  an  enormous  waste  of  time, 
thought  and  energy. 

Of  the  moral  effect  of  this  mixed  education  of  mind  and  hand, 
the  school  prospectus  says : 

"One  great  object  of  the  school  is  to  foster  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  value 
and  dignity  of  intelligent  labor,  and  the  worth  and  respectability  of  laboring 
men.  A  boy  who  sees  nothing  in  manual  labor  but  mere  brute  force,  despises 
both  labor  and  the  laborer.     With  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  himself  coraes  the 
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abilitj  and  willingness  to  recoi^nize  skill  in  his  fellows.  When  once  he 
appreciates  skill  in  handicraft  he  regards  the  workman  with  sympathy  and 
respect" 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  a  renowned  scientist,  also  a  statesman  and  man 
of  business,  says  of  manual  training : 

"It  is  true  that  more  attention  is  now  given  to  drawing  in  some  schools;  and 
this  is  certainly  a  matter  of  very  great  importance,  but  some  changes  must  be 
made  in  the  code  before  that  development  can  be  made  which  we  should  all  wish 
to  see.  Manual  work  in  boys'  schools  seems  to  be  exactly  parallel  with,  and  in 
every  way.  analogous  to  that  of  needle-work  in  girls'  schools,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  Sir  P.  Magnus  that  the  value  of  the  one  kind  of  teaching  should 
be  as  fully  recognized  and  assisted  by  the  State  as  that  of  the  other.  Why  could 
ihey  not  introduce  carpentering  or  something  of  that  sort,  which  would  exercise 
the  hands  of  the  boys  as  well  as  their  heads?  I  have  myself  tried  an  experiment 
iQ  a  small  way  in  the  matter  of  cobblerv,  and  althoi^h  the  boys  did  not  make 
such  progress  as  to  be  able  to  make  their  own  boots,  they,  no  doubt,  learned 
enough  to  be  able  to  mend  them. 

"The  introduction  of  manual  work  into  our  schools  is  important,  not  merely 
from  the  advantage  which  would  result  to  health,  not  merely  from  the  training 
of  the  hand  as  an  instrument,  but,  also,  from  its  effect  on  the  mind  itself. 

"I  do  not,  indeed,  suppose  that,  except  in  some  special  districts,  we  can 
introduce  what  is  known  as  the  '  half-time '  system,  in  the  sense  that  the  children 
will  do  ordinary  work  for  wages,  though  Mr.  Arnold  tells  us  in  his  *  Report  on 
Certain  Points  Connected  with  Elementary  Education  in  Germany,  Switzerland 
and  Prance,*  that  in  Prussia,  *  the  rural  population  greatly  prefer  the  half -day 
school,  as  it  is  called,  for  all  the  children,  because  they  have  the  elder  children 
their  disposal  for  half  the  day.' 

"  I  do  not,  I  confess,  see  why  a  system  so  popular  in  Germany,  should  be 
impossible  in  England;  but  what  seems  more  immediately  feasible  is  that  our 
boys  should  be  trained  to  use  their  hands  as  well  as  their  heads.  The  absence 
of  any  such  instruction  is  one  of  the  great  defects  in  our  present  system." 

Colonel  Augustus  Jacobson,  of  Chicago,  in  a  late  address  upon 

this  very  topic  said  : 

"Our  need  is  something  which  sTmU  kem)  the  children  at  school  throughout 
the  public  course,  including  the  high  school.  This  want  is,  as  I  believe,  to  be 
supplied  by  the  manual  traming  school.  The  manual  training  school  is  simply 
a  ^  aehool  with  the  manual  feature  added.  The  manual  feature  can  be  adaed 
to  any  high  school.  From  the  experience  we  have  already  had  we  know  that 
the  manual  feature,  added  to  the  high  school  course,  will  fill,  the  hi^h  schools 
and  necessitate  their  multiplication.  2he  high  schools  are  notfuU,  but  the  manual 
training  schools,  in  spite  of  high  tuition  fees,  are  fuU  to  of>erflotoing.  They  are 
fall  of  Doys  of  whom  at  least  one-third  would  not  have  been  in  any  school  but 
for  Ihe  manucd  training.  When  the  curriculum  of  the  manual  training  ^hool, 
which  embodies  the  production  of  superior  bread- winning  qualities,  together 
with  hifirh  mental  training,  shall,  in  the  public  high  school,  free  of  charge, 
become  the  birthright  of  every  child  in  the  land,  it  will  become  clear  to  all 
that  more  schooling  will  make  better  bread-winners.  The  bread-winning 
training  will  lure  parents  and  children  and  it  will  lure  the  children  into  superior 
inlfilligence.  If  the  manual  training  school  had  no  other  justification,  it  would 
be  amply  justified  by  its  tendency  to  keep  boys  at  school  till  the  age  of  sixteen 
w  seventeen.  Keeping  the  boys  to  school  till  that  age  would  give  us  intelligent 
citizens.    It  would  raise  immensely  the  general  inteUigence  of  the  people." 

The  following  remarks  by  well-known  instructors  and  others 
interested  in  the  preparation  of  youth  for  active  life  will  be  found 
worthy  of  careful  perusal,  and  are,  in  the  main,  confirmatory  of  the 
views  submitted  by  this  Bureau  as  to  the  expediency  and  utility  of 
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some  training  in  public  schools  an  the  best  method  of  compensating 
for  the  undeniable  distaste  to  apprenticeship,  and  helping  our  boys 
to  make  their  own  living  in  a  way  conformable  to  the  ambitious 
and  independent  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century  youth.  The 
tedious  drudgery  of  the  early  days  in  the  work-shop  is  intolerable; 
study  and  pupilage  are  the  beginning  of  all  knowled£:e  and  skill, 
and  the  manual  training  is  offered  as  the  best  substitute  for  the  old- 
time  process  which  has  passed  out  of  favor  and  is  no  longer  possible, 
but  for  which  a  substitute  must  be  found.  - 

Opinions  of  Teachers  as  to  Manual  Trainino. 

It  has  been  thought  expedient  to  ask  the  opinions  of  public 
school  teachers  in  this  State,  as  to  the  introduction  of  manual  train- 
ing in  the  public  school  course  of  studies. 

To  this  end  the  following  circular  was  prepared : 

STATE  OF  NEW  TORK 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,} 
Albany, f 


Among  the  more  important  subjects  taken  up  for  investigation 
by  this  Bureau  the  present  year,  that  of  the  apprenticeship  system 
has  been  given  a  prominent  place,  and  as  no  intelligent  report  can 
be  made  upon  it  that  does  not  also  include  a  thorough  understand- 
ing and  presentation  of  the  effect  of  manual  and  technical  training, 
it  is  deemed  of  the  greatest  importance  to  secure  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  members  of  your  profession  who,  by  reason  of  long 
experience  as  public  educators  and  deep  students  of  all  questions 
bearing  on  the  subject,  are  in  a  position  to  speak  with  an  intelli- 
gence and  authority  that  must  give  to  their  utterances  great  weight 
in  the  minds  of  the  public. 

In  pursuance,  therefore,  of  the  provisions  of  section  3,  chapter 
356  of  the  Laws  of  1883,  as  amended  by  chapter  205  of  the  Laws 
of  1886,  I  most  respectfully  request  that  you  will  answer  the  quee- 
tions  to  be  found  on  the  following  pages  of  this  blank,  and  return 
the  same  to  this  Bureau  at  a  date  not  later  than  the  25th  day  of 
November,  1886. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  F.  PECK, 

Commissioner. 
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I    The  qaestions  asked  were : 

j    First,  Do  you  favor  making  manual  or  technical  training  a  part 

I  of  the  public  school  system  of  this  State  ? 

I  Second.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  students  who  devote  a  portion 
of  their  time  each  day  to  tools  in  the  laboratories,  make  equal  or 
even  more  rapid  intellectual  progress  than  do  those  who  give  up 
iheir  entire  day  to  study  and  recitation  ? 

The  public  instructors  have,  as  was  expected,  answered  with  some 
diversity  as  to  details,  but  with  a  very  much  lai'ger  concurrence  of 
opinion  than  might  have  been  expected. 

The  answers  have  been  tabulated  and  will  be  found  at  page 
Many  express  their  opinion  curtly,  "  yes ; "  some  *'  decidedly  yes ; " 
very  few  say  ''no"  explicitly.  The  dissentients  qualify  their 
answers  by  the  fear  of  having  to  give  up  something  in  the  present 
course,  or  bjj  the  unsuitableness  of  school  buildings,  or  even  the 
incapacity  of  the  present  run  of  teachers.  A  few  only  of  those 
who  vote  in  the  negative  do  so  upon  the  explicit  ground  of  objec- 
tion to  the  proposal  itself.  Some  of  the  replies,  with  the  reasons 
for  or  against,  are  submitted  and  will  be  found  to  include  sugges- 
tions worthy  of  consideration,  while  some  of  the  replicants  will'  be 
aeen  to  have  laughably  misunderstood  the  purport  of  the  movement, 
the  need  of  change,  or  the  drift  of  intelligent  opinion. 

Principal  Charles  F.  Wheelock,  Union  School,  Canajoharie, 
N.  T.,  says : 

Q.  1.  As  soon  as  instructors  can  be  provided  who  fully  comprehend  the 
objects  to  be  attained  by  it,  and  who  are  competent  to  lead  the  pupils  intelli- 
gently to  those  results,  then  I  answer  most  emphatically,  pes. 

I  would  not  by  any  means  favor  the  plunging  of  all  the  schools  of  this  State 
into  chaos,  by  setting  them  to  play  mth  tools  or  to  lecmh  trades. 

Neither  the  average  teacher  nor  the  average  mechanic  is  fitted  to  conduct  this 
work:  tlie  first  on  account  of  his  ignorance  of  mechanic  arts,  and  the  second 
on  account  of  his  ignorance  of  methods  of  instruction  and  educational  science 
generally. 

The  introduction  of  manual  training  must  be  gradual.  It  will  introduce  itself 
tt  raindly  as  is  desired,  without  special  legislation,  for  the  present. 

Vi.  8.  I  l^ve  had  no  experience  with  pupils  using  tools  in  a  laboratory, 
wow  the  coUege  grade.  Children  of  parents  in  moderate  or  reduced  circum- 
wnces,  who  are  obliged  to  labor  more  or  less  each  day,  usually  make  better 
progress  than  those  in  better  circumstances. 

Principal  Seth  T.  Stewart,  Grammar  School  No.  13,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  says : 

Q  1.  Emphatically,  yes  ;  but  not  merely  as  an  end  in  itself,  rather  as  a 
meajtts  towards  an  end  ;  the  development  of  the  man  with  sufficient  knowledge 
w  choose  wisely  and  sufficient  power  to  work  most  effectively. 

Q^  2.    It  is  a  fact  ^ 
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Principal  John  T.  Ma 
city,  says : 

Q.  1.     I  do.     When  it  is 
training  of  the  young  which 
tends  to  that  end  should  be  ec 

In  Germany,  which  is  recc 
nations,  "  industrial  schools  " 
and  we  can  all  beilr  testimony 
skill  displayed  by  our  (Jerm 
human  industry. 

Technical  or  manual  train 
great  State,  whose  varied  indi 
of  thousands  of  hands,  presen 
obtain  not  only  a  livelihood,  1 

Q.  3.  It  is  physiological  1 
is  best  relieved  by  mild  mus 
physical  powers  of  the  studei 
in  handling  tools,  etc.,  there  j 

Principal  Thomas  J.  ] 
York  city,  says : 

Q.  1.  I  do  most  positively, 
to  go  to  school  now  would  be 
spent  in  the  manual  training 
work.    Indeed,  I  have  no  dor 

Q.  3.  It  is  my  opinion  tl 
progress. 

Joseph  E.  King,  Collej 
of  the  dissentients.     He 

Q.  1.  No;  nor  Latin  or  C 
professional  as  well?  The  p 
are  wretchedly  failing  to  teac 

Q.  2.  It  depends  upon  wh 
make  more  intellectual  progr( 
an  interval  of  play  is  more  f 
course,  Elihu  Burritts  are  an 

Principal  Leigh  R.  Hi 

Q,  1.  I  do  not.  The  Sta 
which  is  the  man,  for  citizei 
mind.  Technical  training  i 
could  teach  all  trades.  Smal 
districts,  onlv  two  or  three, 
shall  be  filled  by  the  State, 
kinds  of  labor  with  honor,  an< 
any  trade. 

Q.  2.  I  have  had  no  spec 
however,  the  two  kinds  of  lab 

Principal  D.  E.  Gadc 

city,  says : 

Q.  1.  Under  certain  cond 
P.M.,  inviting  all  boys  posse 
assemble  for  one  hours*  ins 
reference  to  sewing  and  cooki 
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ing  a  technical  education  would  lose  no  time,  and  after  a  year's  trial  we  would  be 
able  to  intelligently  report  on  the  plan. 

Q.  2.  Experience  limited,  but  believe  that  a  positive  change  is  of  immense 
advantage. 

Principal  Nathan  TJphani,  Public  School  No.  38,  Brooklyn,  says : 

Q.  1.  I  do,  most  decidedly.  How  often  we  see  interested  groups  of  boys 
watching  men  at  work  in  places  where  no  one  interferes  to  drive  the  boys  away. 
Boys  are  fond  of  learning  the  uses  of  the  plane^  saw  and  hammer  in  a  carpenter's 
shop,  and  they  like  to  watch  a  blacksmith  who  is  shoeing  a  horse.  The  activities 
of  youth  are  proverbial,  and  why  should  we  not  turn  them  in  a  profitable 
direction?  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  teach  schoolboys  the  minutisB  of  any 
particular  trade,  but  I  would  have  them  learn  enough  about  several  trades  so 
they  could  make  an  intelligent  choice  when  they  are  old  enough  to  decide  the 
qae^ion  **  What  shall  be  my  future  calling?  "  There  is  an  old  common-sense 
maxim,  "  In  whatever  you  sweat,  indul^  your  taste." 

Q.  2.  I  have  no  doubt  they  do.  A  well-developed  body  is  a  fortunate 
attendant  on  a  well-trained  mind,  certainly.  Our  great  institutions  of  learning 
encourage  athletic  sports  and  gymnastics,  and  even  martial  drills  for  their 
students;  why  do  not  younger  muscles  need  developing  as  well?  Anything  to 
make  our  boys  more  manly  and  better  able  to  compete  with  tlie  great  mass  of 
mankind  in  the  race  for  a  living,  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
State  An  old  educator  once  said  to  me,  **  I  have  never  known  a  student  who 
took  sufficient  exercise  to  break  down  in  health  from  over-study." 

Principal  O.  D.  Robinson,  High  School  Albany,  JT.  Y.,  gives 
qualified  assent  and  says : 

Q  1.  It  is  probably  true  that  in  the  rural  districts  most  of  the  boys  and  girU 
perform  a  great  deal  of  manual  labor  out  of  school,  and,  in  their  case,  there  is 
probably  need  of  more  school  hours,  rather  than  less,  in  the  vear,  devoted  to 
purely  intellectual  training.  I  think  I  should  **  favor  making  manual  or 
technical  training  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  this  State,  where  such 
training  could  bi  introduced  as  an  ''optional,"  but  I  should  not  favor  making 
such  training  a  part  of  the  '*  required  "  course  in  all  public  schools.  In  large 
towns  and  in  cities  some  attention  might  perhaps  be  profitably  given  to  manual 
training  by  that  small  class  of  students  who  remam  in  school  beyond  their 
twelfth  or  fourteenth  year,  but  to  the  great  majority  of  children  who  never 
attend  school  later  than  their  fourteenth  year,  I  think  such  training  would  be 
of  little  value  and  would  rather  work  hartn  than  benefit.  I  think  sewing  might 
be  orofltably  taught  to  the  girls  in  all  schools  below  the  grade  of  high  schooL 

Q.  2  I  have  had  no  experience  with  scholars  where  the  work  referred  to 
was  required  of  all  and,  therefore,  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge.  Among  my 
mosf  promising  students  have  always  been  many  who  supported  themselves 
wholly  or  in  part  by  performing  manual  labor  outside  of  school  hours;  but  I 
am  far  from  feeling  convinced  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  require  a  given 
number  of  hours  of  labor  of  every  student  regardless  of  his  intellectual  ability 
or  natural  taste  for  laboratory  work. 

Principal  Kate  E.  Johnson,  Grammar  School  No.  59,  New  York 
city,  qualifies  assent  and  says : 

Q.  1.  Not  in  the  public  schools,  but  there  might  be  a  school  set  apart  for 
loch  training.  This  would  relieve  the  Normal  College,  and  girls  might  be  fitted 
for  some  other  occupation  than  teaching.  As  the  time  in  the  grammar  schools 
is 80  short  there  would  be  no  opportunity  for  such  training  until  after  graduation, 
▼hen  those  pupils  who  could  not  afford  to  spend  four  years  in  the  Normal  College 
nitfht  be  allowed  such  advantages  for  at  least  one  or  two  years. 

Q-  2.  1  have  had  no  experience  with  such  students,  but  it  strikes  me  that 
^ere  is  sufficient  variety  at  present  in  an  entire  day  even  devoted,  as  it  is,  to 
study  and  recitation. 
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Principal  J.  A.  Donnegar,  Grammar  School  No.  57,  New  York 

city,  says : 

Q  1,  2.  I  mail  you  a  copy  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine  for  IVfay,  whkh  con- 
tains an  illustrated  sketch  of  some  of  the  industrial  £ndiwork  made  by  the  boys 
in  this  school,  the  only  public  school  in  this  ffreat  city  where  such  work  has 
been  thought  of  and  tried  with  fourteen-year-old  boys.  The  work  was  done  at 
home  chiefly,  and  entirely  outside  of  school  influences,  the  expense  of  placing 
an  exhibit  of  twenty  pieces  of  apparatus  at  the  last  fair  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute was  defrayed  by  me,  and  was  thought  by  the  judges  there  so  original  and 
praiseworthy  that  thev  awarded  the  exhibit  a  bronze  medal  of  merit.  Last 
April,  at  the  childrens  exhibit,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial  Education 
Association,  this  work  of  my  pupils  rec2ived  four  medals  and  the  highest  gold 
medal  awarded  for  such  mechanical  work,  although  institutions  were  competing 
where  mechanical  work  is  daily  and  practically  taught.  This  article  la  the 
magazine,  will  explain  itself,  ana  will  certainly  show  to  you  how  easily  manual  ' 
education  is  and  could  be  adapted  to  the  training  of  boys  in  the  city  public 
schools;  this  coming  fall  will  probably  see  this  much  needed  kind  of  instruction 
introduced  in  New  York  city  public  schools. 

>     Principal  Elizabeth  Wilkinson,  Primary  School 'No.   28,  New 
York  city,  wants  no  addition.     She  says : 

Q.  1.  I  do  not  favor  any  more  manual  or  technical  training  than  is  at  present 
included  in  our  course  of  instruction.  We  teach  industrial  drawing  and  sewing 
in  our  primary*8chools,  and  this  is  all  the  technical  training  that  I  think  can  be 
done  properly.  To  introduce  any  more  than  this  would,  I  think,  lower  the 
standing  of  the  schools  and  make  them  like  charity  schools.  Girls  who  have 
comfortable  homes  can  learn  more  about  cookmg  and  domestic  economy  from 
their  mothers  than  they  could  ever  learn  from  lectures  and  practical  illustrations 
in  the  public  schools.  The  majority  of  children  leave  our  schools  before  they 
are  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  if  we  have  trained  their  intellects  to  make  them 
intelligent  and  observing  we  have  prepared  the  way  for  any  kind  of  lab^r  which 
they  may  select,  and,  I  think,  they  are  quite  young  enough  then  to  begin  to  learn 
a  trade.  To  give  a  thorough  course  of  manual  training  would  be  very  expensive, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it  would  be  gained  by 
the  parties  furnishing  the  materials. 

Q.  2.  I  have  never  had  a  school  nor  taught  in  ^  school  where  this  has  been 
part  of  the  instruction,  so  cannot  answer  from  my  own  experience,  but  should 
think  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  "  intellectual  progress." 

Principal  Isaac  O.  Best,  Grammar  Scliool,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  finds 
in  manual  training  a  substitute  for  apprenticeship.     He  says : 

Q.  1.  The  answer  to  this  question  involves  several  others:  (1.)  Shall  the 
State  furnish  shops  and  tools  for  such  training?  (2.)  Shall  it  require  teachers 
to  be  able  to  give  practical  instruction  in  the  same?  (8.)  Shall  it  institute 
examinations  of  pupils  to  see  that  the  requirement  is  properly  enforced?  To 
say  that  this  should  be  done  in  the  common  schools  or  in  the  secondary  schools 
universally,  would  be  a  venture  at  an  opinion  that  I  do  not  care  to  make,  but 
that  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  State,  where  such  training  would  be 
given,  should  be  established,  I  have  no  doubt  and  heartily  favor  them.  The 
destruction,  by  trades  unions  of  the  old  apprenticeship  system,  has  left  us 
almost  without  skilled  artisans  in  any  mechanical  calling  except  as  skill  is 
acquired  by  practice,  or  picked  up.  Such  schools  would,  in  a  large  measure, 
supply  the  place  of  the  apprenticeship  system. 

Q.  2.  I  have  no  experience  except  so  far  as  art  or  studio  work  and  military 
drill  is  concerned.  These  seem  rather  a  benefit  than  an  injury  to  inteUectual 
progress.  Our  art  pupils  are  among  our  best  scholars,  and  military  exercises 
have  rather  increased  the  average  standing  of  the  pupils.  Judging  from  this,  I 
should  say  that  a  moclerate  time  each  day  devoted  to  the  use  of  tools,  would  be 
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an  adyantage  and  not  a  hindrance  to  mental  culture.     It  might  even  be  made  a 
stimulus  and  a  reward  to  faithful  work  in  study  and  recitation. 

Principal  Philip  O.  Ryan,  Union  School  No.  3,  Westchester, 
N.  T.,  favors  industrial  schools  and  says : 

Q.  1.  The  establishment  of  industrial  schools  is,  of  course,  desirable.  They 
most,  in  my  opinion,  be  separate  and  distinct  from  the  present  common  schools. 
Neither  the  present  buildmgs  nor  the  present  teachers  are  available  for  this 
pnrpoee.  If  a  choice  must  be  made  between  the  education  of  the  hands  and  the 
edacation  of  the  mind  and  heart,  I  would  choose  the  latter.  The  special 
training  in  mechanical  arts  will  follow  as  at  present. 

Q.  8.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  experiment  now  in  progress  in  the 
city  of  New  York  will  throw  light  on  this  subject. 

Principal  W.  H.  Beneditst,  Fort  Henry,  N.  Y,  is  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  the  proposition  and  says : 

Q.  1.  I  am  heartily  In  sympathy  with  this.  I  believe  that  if  it  were  a  part 
of  oar  school  system  it  would  result  in  great  good.  Our  educational  system  is 
not  practical  enough.  When  the  majority  of  our  nupils  leave  school  they  are 
imonmt  of  the  rudiments  of  practical,  everyday  life.  They  have  veiy  little 
idea  of  any  trade  and  much  less  do  they  know  for  what  particular  trade  they 
are  best  fitted.  In  their  hurry  to  engage  in  some  business  they  make  a  hasty 
decision  and  as  hasty  a  preparation,  and  the  result  is  a  class  of  poor  mechanics. 
For  such  as  are  fitted  by  nature  to  do  skilled  labor,  there  should  be  developed 
for  them  in  our  public  schools  a  line  of  work  that  would  lead  to  a  proper  selec- 
tion and  preparation  for  a  suitable  trade.  I  believe  that  a  provision  of  this  kind 
would  turn  the  tide  from  the  over-crowded  professions  to  the  selection  of  some 
department  of  manual  labor.  Theory  is  good,  but  practice  is  better.  Let  this 
be  moderately  developed  in  our  public  school  system  and  I  believe  the  result  will 
more  than  compensate  for  the  additional  outlay.  While  it  is  the  province  of 
cor  public  schools  to  train  for  citizenship,  there  should  be  coupled  with  that  a 
training  for  practical  life.  I  am  anxiously  looking  for  the  practical  solution  of 
this  very  practical  problem. 

Q  2.  My  experience  has  been  that  as  good  work,  and  even  better  work,  is 
obtained  from  scholars  who  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  experimental  work. 
Sorely  they  have  a  better  appreciation  of  their  work,  and  retain  much  more 
readily  what  they  learn.  Constantly  pouririg  in,  without  offering  the  opportunity 
to  develop,  cannot  but  dwarf  the  intellectual  digestive  apparatus.  Experience  in 
eiperimenifd  work  justifies  the  above.  The  accumulation  of  knowledge  is  one 
thing.  The  ability  to  m^e  a  practical  application  of  it  is  another.  We  best 
learn  how  to  do  by  doing.  Educational  workers  are  appreciating  this  more  and 
more.  I  believe  a  change  is  being  inaugurated  for  the  better,  and  that  the  result 
win  be  better  work,  higher  development  and  more  practical  instruction.  A 
chaiure  of  position  and  work  leads  to  better  results.  Constant  application  of  the 
mind  in  one  direction  wearies  more  than  an  occasional  change.  While  I  do  not 
believe  in  dividing  the  attention  at  one  time  among  numerous  subjects,  I  am 
beartily  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  affording  the  opportunity  lo  me  student 
for  discovenng  and  working  out  for  himself. 

Principal  Ira  J.  Fnller,  Eensselaerville  Academy,  N.  Y.  "  Chil- 
dren are  not  content  with  reading  and  thinking."     He  says : 

Q.  1.  I  do  favor  manual  or  technical  training,  for  when  pupils  combine 
mental  and  physical  work  they  are  the  better  for  it.  Again,  chiluren  are  not 
content  with  reading  and  thinking,  but  burn  with  a  desire  to  be  doing  something. 
Tbere  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  many  boys  get  a  distaste  for  school  and  leave 
it  as  soon  as  they  can  find  any  work  to  do,  and  before  they  have  any  edufcation 
beyond  the  ability  to  read,  write  and  cipher  a  little,  simply  because  there  is 
nothing  in  the  absPraet  to  love,  and  they  cannot  see  how  the  mass  of  subject- 
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matter  is,  or  can  be,  applied  practically  to  the  work  of  life.  Thus,  by  combining 
head-work  with  hand- work,  the  standard  of  education  can  be  raised  by  a  more 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  skill.  A  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  tools  and 
materials  will  enable  the  scholar  to  adjust  himself  to  several  trades,  and  the 
ability  to  do  this  is  something  worth  striving  for.  *'To  unite  a  thinking  brain 
with  a  skillful  hand  is  the  only  way  under  the  sun  to  make  labor  respectable." 
Education  should  be  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  men  whose  business  in 
life  it  is  to  pursue  some  kind  of  handiwork.  By  technical  education  we  mean 
this  sort.  , 

Q.  2.  It  is  a  fact,  in  my  eiroerience  at  least,  that  pupils  who  work  in 
laboratories,  and  who  use  tools  for  a  portion  of  each  day,  makd  more  rapid 
progress  than  those  who  do  nothing  but  read  and  think.  Besides,  a  pupil 
trained  to  manual  labor  is  more  symmetrically,  more  perfectly  and  mott  com- 
pletely developed,  and  can,  in  every  sense,  better  enjoy  the  richness  and 
fullness  of  this  life,  and  be  more  worthy  of  the  life  to  follow. 

Teacher  E.  R.  Adams,  Union  School,  Vernon,  Oneida  county, 
K  Y.,  says : 

Q.  1.  'I  would  make  it  a  part  of  the  school  system  in  cities  and  large  towns. 
In  the  country  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  smaller  villages,  pupils  are  sufficiently 
exercised  at  home.  Many  of  them,  in  the  farming  communities,  are  kept  at 
home  from  six  to  eight  months  in  the  year  to  receive  practical  training 
in  agriculture,  the  use  of  the  hoe,  rake  and  pitch-fork.  For  such  no  additions 
amount  of  manual  labor  is  needed.  More  mental  training  is  demanded.  Right 
in  this  county  are  hundreds  of  pupils  that  are  mental  dwarfs;  that  can  scarcely 
make  out  a  bill  of  goods  or  direct  a  letter,  and  yet  they  will  tell  you  all  about 
farming,  hop-raising,  gardening,  and  the  way  to  make  money.  In  our  cities 
pupils  need  more  exercise,  and  should  be  compelled  to  learn  some  trade,  the  use 
of  tools  generally,  or  to  engage  in  some  kind  of  manual  labor. 

Q.  2.  In  my  opinion  it  is  not  a  fact.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  require  a  direct 
answer.     It  depends  upon  the  pupil. 

Principal  J.  E.  Ryan,  Public  School,  No.  26,  Brooklyn,  N.  T., 
gives  qualified  assent.     He  says : 

Q.  1.  Yes,  within  certain  limitations.  First.  I  favor  instruction  in  real 
industrial  drawing.  Second.  I  favor  such  a  use  of  tools  as  might  be  gained  in 
making  simple  instruments  for  experiments  in  physics,  i.  6.,  the  use  of  the  saw, 
plane,  chisel  and  au^er.  Third.  1  favor  instruction  in  the  art  of  mixing  colors, 
and  of  preparing  pamt  and  varnish  for  use,  and  the  practical  application  of  the 
same.  I  do  not  favor  manual  training  where  monejr  cannot  be  had  for  building 
shops  and  furnishing  tools  and  instructors  without  impairing  the  fund  necessary 
for  instruction  such  as  is  usually  given. 

Q.  2.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  mass  would  do  as  much  theoretical  work  if  a 
portion  of  the  time,  between  nine  and  three  o'clock,  were  spent  in  laboratories 
as  they  are  able  to  do  now.  I  would  advise  that  the  holiday  season  in  sunmier 
be  devoted  in  part  to  instruction  in  the  use  ^f  tools,  or  to  the  acquiring  of 
agricultural  lore. 

Principal  J.  L.  Burritt,  Union  School,  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y.     "An 

essential  part  of  school  work  in  villages  and  cities."     He  says: 

Q.  1.  Yes.  Manual  training  can  be  made  the  application  of  much  that  is 
learned  in  regular  text-book  work,  and  becomes  the  most  practical  part  of  the 
pupil's  work.  In  having  such  work  done  in  public  schools,  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty to  be  encountered  is  the  fact  that  but  very  few  teachers  are  competent  to 
superintend  it.  A  law  requirine^  manual  training  to  be  given  would  materially 
help  in  driving  many  impracticable  teachers  from  the  profession.  The  law 
should  provide  for  funds  or  compel  districts  to  provide  means  for  purchasing  the 
necessary  apparatus  and  material.  When  once  established,  it  is  probable  that  this 
branch  of  a  school's  work  could  be  made  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  self-supporting 
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In  Yillages  and  cities,  so  few  children  can  receive  any  instruction  of  the  kind 
at  borne  that  it  will  soon  beqome  an  absolutely  essential  part  of  the  school-work. 
A  government  has  the  right  to  provide  for  the  best  and  most  practical  education 
of  the  rising  ^nerations;  hence  it  has  the  right  to  tax  the  people  for  the  support 
of  manual  training  in  public  schools. 

Q.  2.  '*  Book- worms  "  (those  who  are  trying  to  become  walkin|^  dictionaries 
and  encyclopsedias)  might  be  compelled  to  do  less  of  their  usual  impracticable 
school- work.  If  that  work  can  be  said  to  cause  *' intellectual  progress/'  his 
progress  would  be  less  rapid;  but  if  by  'intellectual  progress 'Ms  meant  the 
most  perfect  development  of  the  entire  child,  his  progress  would  be  much  more 
rapid.  Much  that  is  commonly  called  intellectual  development  is  only  the 
result  of  cramming  words,  forms  and  meaningless  facts  into  the  defenceless 
child.  Manual  training  would  take  the  place  of  such  impractical  work.  Manual 
training  would  render  school  more  attractive  and  interesting  to  pupils.  Their 
mcreasSd  interest  and  the  additional  development  of  their  judgment,  caused  bv 
doling  with  things  in  their  concrete  form,  would  cause  them  to  make  much 
more  rapid  progress  in  all  their  studies. 

Principal  F.  N.  MoultoD,  Union  School,  Brookfield,  N.  Y.,  wishes 
"  God  speed  the  day,"  and  says : 

Q.  1.  I  most  emphatically  favor  making  manual  and  technical  training  a 
part  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State.  And  yet,  I  can 
see  how  many  teachers  might  look  upon  this  question  from  its  averse  side,  for 
in  many  schools,  and  especially  in  nmd  districts,  we  find  so  large  a  number  of 
teachers  who  are  unable  to  combine  practice  with  theory  in  their  work.  This  is 
due  mainly  to  two  causes:  First,  many  of  our  teachers  cannot  do  what,  under 
this  system,  they  would  desire  their  pupils  to  do,  not  having  been  educated  to 
teach  by  doing.  Second,  real  or  imagined  lack  of  time;  for  to  teachers  who 
have  from  twelve  to  twenty  classes  to  insti^ict  in  six  hours,  it  would  oftentimes 
seem  like  a  waste  of  time  to  have  the  students  technically  verify  the  theoretical 
work  of  text-books,  especiallv  where  the  nhmber  of  pages  gone  over  in  a  text  is 
considered  the  standard  of  advancement  in  that  study. 

Q  2.  I  And  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  students  who  devote  a  proper  portion  of  each 
day  to  practical  work,  though  not  always  the  ones  who  make  the  most  rapid 
apparent  progress,  to  be  the  ones  who,  by  their  after  work,  show  the  greatest 
mtellectual  development  And  though  the  intellectual  advancement  seems  to  be 
greater  in  proportion  as  the  students  advance  in  studies,  yet  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  the  average  pupil  can  learn  nothing,  except  by  putting  into 
practice  the  theories  which  he  gets  from  text-books.  This  practice  may  he  bad 
mthe  school  room;  if  it  is  not,  it  must  be  secured  from  other  sources  ere  the 
pnpfl  will  show  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  hand,  sufficient  to  be  termed 
intellectual  progress.  God  speed  the  day  when  it  shall  be  the  aim  of  teachers  to 
develop  tibeir  pupils  instead  of  striving  to  cram  their  heads  with  matter,  of 
which,  for  lack  of  technical  drill,  they  have  little  or  no  conception. 

Principal  Charles  H.  Brundage,  Genesee  Yalley  Seminary  and 
Union  School,  Belfast,  N.  Y.,  sees  "  intellectual  health  "  in  diver- 
sity of  occupation.     He  says : 

(^  1.  I  do,  though  the  difficulties  in  the  way  seem  to  cut  off  the  possibility 
of  lis  very  immediate  adoption.  I  do  not  know  where  competent  instructors 
are  to  come  from,  even  if  we  succeed  in  getting  needed  appliance  for  technical 
training  in  the  common  school. 

Q.  2.  My  observation  of  fellow  students  in  the  laboratories  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versitv  lead  me  to  believe  that  those  students  whose  time  was  partly  occupied  in 
laboratory  work,  were  able  to  keep  themselves  in  a  better  condition  of  physical 
and  consequently  of  intellectual  health  than  those  whose  time  was  wholly, 
occupied  in  class-room  study  and  recitation.  That  the  former  with  an  equal 
amount  of  effort  could  make  more  rapid  progress  than  the  latter. 
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Principal  James  W.  Ford,  Colgate  Academy,  Hamilton,  if.  Y. 
^'  Let  the  public  schools  teach  what  the  vast  majority  need.  It  is 
the  natural  method."     He  says : 

Q.  1.  Yes,  provided  a  fair  proportion  of  the  time  be  given  to  this  work.  I 
think  we  should  have  fewer  paupers  and  fewer  criminals,  if  every  boy  and  riri 
in  our  public  schools  received  some  knowledge  of  industrial  art  in  a  practioil 
way.  I  would  say  that  the  people's  money  would  be  far  more  wisely  spent  in 
employing  special  instructors  in  mechanical  and  fine  arts  than  in  teaching  Greek 
and  Latin  in  the  public  schools.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  our  higher  schools, 
even  thoSe  of  academic  grade  in  villages,  teach  Greek  and  Latin  to  small  classes, 
while  almost  nothini^  is  dbne,  even  in  our  best  city  schools,  in  the  way  of  teach- 
ing mechanical  and  fine  arts.  The  great  majority  of  our  students  would  be 
,  helped  for  life  by  mechanical  and  fine  art  teaching,  and  many  who  now  make 
very  poor  stand  mg  would  show  rare  ability  in  a  practical  line  of  work.  Let 
Latin  and  Greek  be  left  for  special  schools  to  teach.  Let  the  public  schools 
teach  what  the  vast  majority  need  —  something  that  will  help  them  to  be  useful, 
independent  members  of  society. 

Q.  2.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  and  so  far  as  reliable  report  has  come 
to  my  notice,  where  time  is  wisely  apportioned,  the  intellectual  progress  is,  at 
least,  as  great  when  a  part  of  each  day  is  given  to  practical  mechanical  or  art 
work.    It  is  the  natural  method.  ' 

Superintendent  Julia  M.  Dewey,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  favors 
the  plan.     She  says : 

Q.  1.  I  do.  It  is  a  subiect  to  which  I  have  given  much  thought,  but  have 
as  yet  arrived  at  no  practical  conclusion  in  reference  to  my  own  scnool.  If  the 
State  will  take  it  in  hand,  something  may  be  accomplished.  Otherwise,  I  do 
hot  see  how  anything  in  this  direction  can  be  accomplished  in  villages. 

Q.  2.    I  cannot  speak  from  ezperieiice,  but  I  think,  yes. 

Principal  W.  II.  J.  Sieberg,  Grammar  School,  No.  43,  New  York 
city.     "  Trade  schools  are  absolute  necessities."     He  says  also : 

Q.  1.  I  do,  and  have  been  for  a  long  time  endeavoring  to  further  the  same. 
As  far  as  apprenticeship  is  concerned,  I  believe  trade  schools  are  an  absolute 
necessity,  owing  to  the  position  on  this  subject  taken  by  the  labor  unions,  etc 
Manual  instruction  in  the  schools  could  well  precede  trade  schools. 

Q.  2.  Ibelieveitis,  and  furthermore,  I  believe  it  will  make  good  boys  and  good 
students  out  of  some  unruly  ones  with  whom  we  can  now  do  little  or  nothing. 

Principal  M.  I.  Hunt,  Union  School,  Madison,  N.  Y.,  favors  the 
system.     He  says : 

Q.  1.  1  do.  It  is,  I  believe,  to  the  interest  of  the  State,  not  only  to  educate 
the  intellect  of  its  citizens,  but  also  to  give  such  training  as  will  enable  them  to 
become  greater  producers  of  wealth.  Our  schools  are  turning  out  clerks, 
merchants,  book-keepers  and  professional  men  and  idlers.  A  large  number 
of  the  last  class,  a  drag  on  society,  might  become,  if  ts^en  at  the  right  time, 
excellent  mechanics,  if  during  the  formative  period  of  character  their  attention 
were  turned  to  something  which  would  arouse  their  interest  In  addition  to 
these,  many  who  with  no  special  fitness  enter  and  overcrowd  the  professions, 
might,  if  their  attention  during  youth  were  directed  toward  mechanics,  enter 
the  fl^ld  and  become  producers.  Manual  training  in  schools  might  be  made  an 
incentive  to  idle  pupils  who  have  little  inclination  for  mental  labor,  to  do  better 
work;  it  would  afford  pupils  better  opportunities  for  discovering  their  fitness 
for  any  particular  trade,  and  hence  provide  a  stronger  purpose  and  insure 
greater  success  than  if  they  entered  a  trade  at  random  with  nothing  more  than  some- 
body else's  (or  their  own)  groundless  opinion  as  to  the  natural  bent  of  their  mind 

Q.  2.  Having  had  no  experience  in  such  schools,  I  am  not  qualified  to  ff^ 
an  answer. 
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Principal  F.  H.  Hall,  Academy,  Forestvilie,  N.  Y.,  gives  reasons 
for  approval  and  says : 

Q.  1.  I  do,  for  the  foUowiog  reasons:  First.  Our  present  education  is  one- 
sided. It  develops  tlie  reasoning  powers  at  tlie  expense  of  tlie  powers  of  obser- 
T&tion;  so  that  the  student's  knowledge  is  baaed,  to  a  disproportionate  degree, 
upon  books  and  scarcely  at  all  upon  experience.  Second.  The  pupils  in  our 
¥ilktg8S,  who  enter  the  schools  at  five  years  and  attend  forty  weeks  each  year, 
become  faffsed,  and  compete,  in  spite  of  their  more  careful  training,  at  a  aisad- 
Tantage  wUh  students  from  the  country.  I  think  part  of  the  school-day  may 
be  devoted  to  manu^  training  with  the  result  of  preventing  this  fagging  out 
which  results  from  too  much  book  work.  Third.  As  at  present  organized  and 
condacted.  our  schools  unfit  instead  of  fitting  boys  and  girls  for  industrial  occu- 
pations. They  turn  out  too  many  schoolma'ams  and  no  housekeepers;  while 
the  ranks  of  the  different  trades  are  recruited  almost  entirely  from  those  who 
leave  school  long  before  graduation  day. 

Q.  3.  I  cannot  answer  from  actual  experience.  But  I  have  for  some  years 
bewi  looking  toward  this — manual  training  —  as  a  remedy  for  the  evil* mentioned 
in  reason  No  2  (supra),  as  well  as  a  righting  of  a  wrong  done  the  State  by 
depriving  her  of  her  wage-workers. 

Principal  Agnes  Y.  Humphrey,  Middagh  St.  School    No.  8, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  amazed,  yet  believes,  and  says : 

Q.  1.    I  do.     It  is  amazing  how  useless  Jiands  are, 
Q.  2.    I  believe  it  is. 

Principal  Alvin  Z.  Pierce,  Union  School,  Ovid,  N.  Y.  "  Nature's 
ddsign."    He  says : 

Q.  1.  I  am  a  friend  of  technical  education.  We  commit  a  moral  crime  by 
edac&ting  or  developing  the  intellectual  powers  without  making  some  provision 
for  phprsical  culture.  Nature  designed  that  these  should  go  on  side  by  side. 
Technical  training,  well  supervised,  is  indispensable  to  a  perfect  school  system. 

Q.  3.  To  know  and  still  be  unable  to  execute  is  but  little  better  than 
ignorance.  Action,  mingled  with  thought,  relieves  both  of  monotony.  The 
joung  are  pre-eminently  active. 

Principal  S.  McK.  Smith,  Union  School,  Ausable  Forks,  N.  Y., 
reasons  the  matter  out.    He  says : 

Q.  1,  Yes.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  qualify  my  reply  to  this  ques- 
tioQ.  First.  I  assume  that  the  apprenticeship  system  is  obsolete,  and  that, 
according  to  general  opinion,  the  conditions  of  the  present  time  are  adverse  to 
its  revivu.  £cond.  Certain  arts  and  principles,  preliminary  or  adjunct  to  the 
manual  and  technical  arts,  may  be  best  taught  in  the  common  schools,  e,  g, , 
drawing,  colors  and  their  mixture,  some  elementaiy  principles  of  geometry, 
phydcs,  chemistry,  etc.  Third.  I  do  not  favor  adding,  or  attempting  to  add, 
mantial  or  technical  training  to  the  curriculum  of  branches  to  be  taught  by 
the  common  school  teachers.  The  principal  objections  that  occur  to  me  are: 
The  greater  part  of  these  teachers  are  women,  and  are  naturally  wanting,  as  a 
class,  in  aptitude  and  taste  for  these  things.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  time,  as 
the  schools  are  now  conducted,  for  these  things,  nor  accommodations,  except  in 
large  towns  and  viUages;  and  incompetent  instruction  in  the  manual  arts  would  be 
peculiarly  unprofltable,  I  would,  therefore,  have  the  manual  schools  in  centrally 
located  towns  and  villages,  where  a  special  teacher  or  teachers  could  be  afforded. 

Q.  2.  I  cannot  answer  this  question  of  my  own  knowledge.  My  opinion  is 
that  it  would  depend  chiefly  on  the  character  of  the  laboratory  work.  If  it  were 
of  an  active  description,  affording  something  of  exercise  and  recreation,  it  would 
tend,  doubtless,  to  improve  the  mental  work  of  the  scholar,  but  when  the  work 
^asof  a  sedentary  character,  requiring  close  attention,  disinclination  to  meniul 
work  would  follow. 
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Principal  Robert  F.  Leighton,  Central  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
"  Practical  education  is  indispensable."     He  says : 

Q.  1.  I  stroDj^ly  favor  making  manual  education  a  part  of  the  public  educa- 
tion. The  training  of  the  hand,  to  a  limited  extent,  and  of  the  eye,  has  already 
been  introduced  in  drawing  and  in  writing.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  that  work 
extended.  The  elements  of  plane  and  solid  geometry  could  be  taught  most 
successfully,  and  every  boy  could  leave  school  with  the  ability  to  use  the  scale 
and  dividers  in  drafting.  In  short,  the  pupil  would  learn  according  to  the  old 
maxim,  "to  do  by  doing."  Practical  education  is  indispensable  and  must  be 
taught  at  all  hazards,  but  I  believe  also  in  a  higher  education ;  the  investigation 
of  truth  for  the  sake  and  love  of  the  truth,  the  cultivation  of  a  love  for  the 
beautiful  in  that  disciplinary  education  that  is  above  technical  skill  It  is  this 
that  converts  the  mind  into  a  sharp  instrument  to  be  wielded  by  its  possessor  at 
will  The  two  systems,  the  practical  and  the  disciplinary,  should  travel  on  pan 
passu,  prominence  being  given  to  the  acquisition  of  practical  knowledge  and 
technical  skill  in  the  early  stages.  A  visit  to  the  technical  schools  of  Germany 
and  Sweden,  and  an  investigation  of  the  manner  in  which  this  plan  was  carried 
into  execution,  convinced  me  long  ago  of  its  utility. 

Q.  2.    I  have  had  no  experience  in  schools  where  instruction  has  been  given 

in  the  use  of  tools,  but  I  believe  it  impossible  to  teach  chemistry  successfully 

without  a  working  laboratory.    The  knowledge  of  most  of  the  natural  sciences 

'  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  acquired  in  no  other  way.    Experience  has  convinced 

me  that  a  book  knowledge  of  physics  is  of  but  little  service  to  its  possessor. 

Principal  P.'^.  Marshall,  High  School,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  "  Is  it 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  a  child  with  a  trade  i "     He  says : 

Q.  1.  To  a  certain  extent  I  do.  I  believe  that  if  the  parent  is  not  able  or 
does  not  provide  a  child  with  a  trade,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  exercise 
its  authority  and  see  that  such  child  is  duly  instructed  in  some  useful  trade  or 
occupation,  suited,  if  possible,  to  his  taste,  at  least  to  his  wants.  When  this  is  done 
the  ideas  of  Chancellor  Kent  will  have  been  realized,  and  crime  and  pauper- 
ism materially  rednced  ;  for  when  a  i>erson  does  not  know  how  to  work  and  is 
ashamed  to  beg,  only  one  road  to  a  livelihood  is  open  to  him,  and  that  is  to  com- 
mit some  crime  and  take  his  risks.  I  would  make  no  distinction  in  sex  so  soon 
as  they  are  old  enough  to  labor  intelligently.  Then,  too,  I  think  manual  training  of 
some  kind  would  materially  assist  in  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  and  Uius 
make  it  easier  for  teachers,  for  when  a  pupil  gets  restless,  as  many  do,  he  could 
be  sent  to  a  place  to  work  off  that  extra  life  to  his  own  advantage  and  that  of 
all  concerned.  Judicious  parents  will  or  ought  to  provide  sufficient  work  for 
their  children,  but  careless  and  indifferent  ones  do  not,  and  here  comes  a  need 
which  ought  to  be  met. 

Q.  2.  I  have  noticed,  in  several  instances,  that  when  children  did  some  work 
they  were  usually  better  scholars,  but  when  they  worked  more  than  three  hours 
a  day  they  were  apt  to  be  dull  and  could  not  grasp  ideas  readily.  It  is  a  f unda 
mental  principle  m  our  make-up,  that  a  due  amount  of  exercise  is  imperatively 
demanded  for  the  enjoyment  of  ordinary  health,  and  that  should,  in  part,  be 
taken  in  the  open  air. 

Principal  T.  Newton  Willson,  Academy,  Troy,  N.  T.  "It 
ought  to  be  part  of  the  public  school  system."     He  says : 

Q.  1.  As  Troy  Academy  is  engaged,  principally,  in  preparing  boys  for  college 
and  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  I  am  not  able  to  give  an  opinion  based 
upon  experiment,  except  in  the  department  of  technical  drawing.  In  my  opinion, 
however,  manual  or  technical  training  ought  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  State.  I  regard  technical  drawing  as  one  of  the  most 
important  studies  in  our  course.  If  to  such  instruction  the  use  of  tools  were 
added  the  result  must  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  students* 

Q.  2.    I  have  no  data  on  which  to  base  a  reply. 
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Principal  W.  E.  Bunten,  Ulster  Academy,  Eondout,  N.  Y.,  tells 
what  the  State  should  do.    He  says : 

Q.  1.  If  the  question  means  to  make  technical  training  obligatory,  I  do  not 
favor  it.  I  do  not  believe  the  State  should  compel  the  scholars  in  the  public 
schools  to  undergo  manual  or  technical  training  any  more  than  it  should  compel 
them  to  pursue  a  particular  line  of  study  beyond  the  elementary  branches.  It 
should  require  all  scholars  in  the  State  to  learn  the  so-called  elementary  branches, 
and  it  should  compel  all  teachers  to  give  their  scholars  such  physical  trainmg  as 
is  requisite  for  health  and  proper  physical  development.  But,  I  believe  it 
wodd  be  good  policy  to  establish,  in  connection  with  our  public  school  system, 
a  department  in  which  scholars  who  desire  it,  or  whose  parents  desire  it  for 
them,  may  receive  manual  or  technical  training,  just  as  I  believe  it  is  good  policy 
to  afford,  as  we  do  in  our  union  free  schools,  an  opportunity  for  scholars  to 
pursue  higher  branches,  including  a  preparation  for  college.  I  would  favor  this, 
because  I  believe  the  State  may  properly  do  this  to  prepare  its  future  citizens  for 
their  work  in  life,  and  the  result,  I  think,  would  be  better  and  more  self  reliant 
citizens  and  a  dimunition  of  poverty  and  crime. 

Q.  2.  This  question  I  am  not  so  well  prepared  to  answer,  but  my  opinion  is 
(fecidedly  in  the  affirmative.  I  believe  the  average  scholar  will  learn  both  theory 
and  science  more  rapidly  by  combining  the  doing  with  the  learning  how  to  do. 
What  limited  opportunities  I  have  had  of  observing  the  progress  made  by 
scholars  who  have  had  manual  training  in  connection  with  their  studies  confirms 
me  in  this  opinion.  These  are  both  important  questions,  with  a  direct  practical 
bearing  upon  the  condition  of  society  in  the  near  future,  and  they  are  questions 
I  would  gladly  know  more  about  than  I  now  do.  For  this  reason  I  should  be 
giad  to  receive  a  copy  of  your  report  when  issued 

Principal  Charles  R.  Abbot,  Grammar  School  Nos.  1  and  8, 
Brooklyn,  N.  T.  "  It  is  an  impertinence  on  the  part  of  the  State," 
hnt  he  "wants  manual  training  independent  of  State  coiitrol." 
He  eajB : 

Q.  1.  I  do  not  favor  making  manual  oi  technical  training  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  of  this  State.  First.  Because,  on  principle,  1  obiect  to  any  educa- 
tional training  by  the  State  beyond  what  the  State  seems  bound  to  do  in  putting 
"  a  good  common  school  education  "  within  the  reach  of  every  child  in  the  State. 
The  State  is  not  bound  to  do  more  than  this.  The  State  has  no  right  to  do  more 
than  this,  and,  in  most  cases,  it  is  an  impertinence  on  the  part  or  the  Btate  to 
attempt  more.  A  vote  of  the  majority  in  any  community  can  not  make  it  right 
it  is  not  good  policy  for  the  State.  It  is  degrading  the  subject  by  taking  away 
ill's  independence.  A  child  belongs  to  a  family,  and  the  State  has  no  right  to 
take  charee  of  him  any  more  than  government  purposes  imperatively  require. 
Sec<md.  O^ot  in  answer  to  your  question)  I  do  favor  the  establishment  of  manual 
or  technical  training  schools  most  certainly  and  thoroughly,  and  I  hope  to  see  such 
schools  established  which  shall  be  independent  of  State  control  and  meddling. 

Q  2.  It  ma^  or  may  not  be  a  fact.  It  depends  on  the  methods  of  adminis- 
tration; but  with  most  children  a  variety  of  studies  and  proper  physical 
exercise  contribute  to  mental  and  physical  health  and  growth.  The  proper 
distribution  and  application  of  these  must  depend  qn  a  wise  manager  and 
teacher;  and  the  more  youthful  vitality  and  energy  can  be  turned  to  some  useful 
purpose  —  made  to  contribute  to  the  healthful,  intellectual  and  bodily  growth 
and  consequent  enjoyment  —  so  much  the  more  will  be  accomplished  legiti- 
mately for  individual  and  common  comfort  and  happiness. 

Principal  E.  P.  King,  Academy,  Ohamplain,  N.  Y.  "Within  a 
few  monthB  I  have  learned  how  to  drive  a  nail,  lonp^  after  I  had 
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received  college  degrees."     He  approves  manual  training  in  schools 
and  says : 

Q.  1.  Yes.  My  ideas  of  the  matter  are  based  simplj  on  theory,  but  it  seems 
to  me:  First.  That,  while  the  public  schools  with  which  I  am  acquainted  are 
admirably  fitted  for  a  Uberal  education,  they  only  entirely  satisfy  those  students 
preparing  for  a  professional  life  or  a  life  of  leisure.  Second.  That,  while  the 
artisan  will,  doubtless,  live  happier  and  do  more  perfect  work  if  he  have  a 
knowledge  of  history,  geography  and  geometry,  the  State  could  well  give  him 
as  thorough  a  preparation  for  his  work  as  it  does  the  professional  man.  I  live 
in  a  village  where  the  great  cry  is  for  mechanics  of  ordinary  skill  There  are 
plenty  of  men  who  *'  do  chores,"  but  a  carpenter  or  a  mason,  capable  of  hanging 
a  door  or  patching  a  flre- place  is  quite  a  lord  in  his  way  and  makes  the  common 
people  wait  his  convenience.  If  manual  training  had  been  a  part  of  the  school 
work  for  a  generation  or  two»  I  think  this  state  of  affairs  would  not  exist 
Third.  It  is  within  a  few  months  almost  that  I  have  learned  how  to  drive  a  nail 
■  without  splitting  the  board.  It  was  lone  after  I  had  received  coUe^  degrees  in 
arts  and  science.  I  do  not  think  a  little  instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of 
tools  would  have  damaged  me  mentally.  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  have  added 
to  my  happiness,  and  I  judge  other  professional  men  in  this  matter  by  my  own 
experience. 

Q.  2.    I  have  no  practical  experience  in  the  matter. 

Principal  L.  H.  White,  Union  School,  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  says : 

Q.  1.  I  do  not.  I  believe  mental  development,  accompanied  with  moral 
and  physical  culture,  to  be  the  oflQco  of  the  public  schools,  and  that  the  life  of 
the  child,  from  five  to  sixteen,  should  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  gaining  of  power 
in  these.  Let  the  State  first  perfect  out  educational  system,  and  after  the  schools 
have  completed  their  work,  manuc.!  or  tschnical  training  may  be  more  quickly 
and  thoroughly  acquired.  ^ 

Q.  2.  I  believe  this  would  bo  true  with  some  schools  under  certain  conditions 
or  possibly  with  some  pupils  under  the  best  or  most  favorable  circumstances. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  true  with  classes  in  charge  of  our  most  skillful  teachers. 

Principal  T.  F.  Ohapin,  Ten  Broeck  Academy,  Franklin nlle, 
N.  Y.,  says: 

Q.  1.  If  I  must  give  a  categorical  answer  to  the  question,  I  say  emphati- 
cally, no.  I  believe,  in  schools  of  manual  training,  and  that  in  our  large 
towns  and  cities  it  would  be  wise  to  provide  means  whereby  boys  might  be  put 
in  training  for  some  useful  trade  as  early  as  twelve  years.  But  such  schools 
should  be  separate  and  special.  I  think  some  plan  for  physical  training  should 
be  in  operation  in  every  public  school.  My  knowledge  of  the  little  which  has 
been  done  in  this  State  has  not  left  a  favorable  impression  on  my  mind.  The 
unfavorable  light  in  which  it  has  been  shown  is  due  very  likely  to  an  enthusiRffln 
on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  technical  training,  which  threw  the  subject  out 
of  its  proper  relations  and  pushed  it  into  greater  prominence  than  it  deserved. 

Q.  2.  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  entirely  upon  how  much  time 
and  vigor  is  given  to  the  manual  work.  If  only  enough  is  given,  and  of  such 
a  kind,  as  to  give  tone  to  the  ph^'sical  sjrstem,  the  pupil  may  do  as  good  woik  9» 
one  who  gets  the  necessary  physical  training  in  other  ways.  He  will  do  better 
work  than  the  one  who  neglects  proper  exercise  and  physical  training. 

The  principal  of  the  Academy  at  Sauquoit,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  T., 

says: 

Q.  1.  I  should  hail  with  Joy  the  day  when  this  becomes  a  reality.  I  behevQ 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  State's  money  is  now  wasted  by  l>ein^  paid  te 
incompetent  teachers.  Every  additional  requirement  can  but  tend  to  increase 
the  professional  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  this  I  regard  the  great  lack  of  the 
teachers  now.  their  lamentable  lack  of  professional  training. 
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Q.  2.  So  far  as  my  observation  serves  me  I  must  answer  this  question 
emphatically  in  the  affirmative.  I  have  never  felt  better  satisfied  with  a  recita- 
tion than  I  did  with  the  one  last  week  in  arithmetic.  The  subject  was  surface 
measarement,  and  every  pupil  in  a  large  class  was  able  to«  and  did,  compute  the 
area  of  the  floor,  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  room  in  which  we  were,  besides  other 
practical  exercises,  they  making  their  own  measurements,  tape-line  in  hand,  and 
hklj  conquering  every  point  of  importance  in  their  lessons,  with  eyes  bright 
and  faces  aglow  with  enthusiasm. 

Principal  James  Weime,  High  School,  Poughkeepsie,  N".  Y. 
"The  mind  should  be  trained  to  use  the  body."     He  says : 

O  1.    Yes. 

(1  2.  I  have  no  experience  on  this  question,  save  as  follows:  In  my  classes 
studying  maUiematics  we  find  it  a  very  decided  advantage  to  have  practical 
work,  for  instance :  Our  pupils  survey,  using  instruments.  In  physics,  our  pupils 
manufacture,  to  quite  an  extent,  the  apparatus  used  in  illustration,  demonstration 
and  experiment.  In  chemistry,  our  pupils  use  the  chemicals  and  apparatus.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  mind  should  be  trained  to  use  the  body  as  well  as  to  consider 
abstractions.  Only  that  mind  is  master  of  a  theory  which  can,  in  a  great 
measure,  demonstrate  the  truth  of  such  theory.  Manual  training  is  but  a  more 
complete  application  of  the  truth  which  we  try  to  practice  in  our  daily  recitations 
at  Poughkeepde  High  School. 

Principal  Sarah  J.  S.  Qarnett,  Grammar  School  No.  81,  New 
York  city,  says : 


1.  I  do.     It  is  a  part  of  our  daily  method. 

2.  It  is.     Our  daily  results  so  prove  it. 


I 

Principal  G.  C.  Sawyer,  Free  Academy,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  says : 

Q.  1.  I  am  much  in  favor  of  the  above  proposition.  I  think  it  will  supply, 
especiaily  in  our  large  cities,  an  evident  want.  It  will  meet  the  argument  often 
advancea  against  the  education  in  our  public  schools  as  being  too  largely  theo- 
retical, and  that  at  just  the  period  of  lite  when  the  practical  or  manual  training 
ihould  come  in  most  advantageously,  it  is  either  crowded  out  or  finds  no  place 
at  all  If  education  consists  in  teaching  boys  what  they  will  practice  when  they 
become  men,  can  we  afford  to  leave  out  the  training  of  those  parts  of  the  himian 
system  which  so  many  of  our  boys  must  rely  upon  for  their  very  sub^tence  in 
actual  life  work*  and  whose  development  will  benefit  those  who  may  not  become 
artisans  or  follow  a  handicraft  as  an  occupation. 

Q.  S.  Mj  own  experience,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  afllrm- 
ativeof  this  proposition. 

Principal  Charles   L,  Reason,  Grammar  School  No.  80,  New 

Tork  city,  says : 

Q.  1.  Yes;  under  certain  conditions.  While  believing  that  some  form  of 
in  iustrial  training  could  be  profitably  introduced  into  the  schools,  to  the  extent 
of  giving  a  bent  to  the  minds  of  many  children,  in  the  direction  of  the  pursuits 
partially  taught  in  the  schools,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  feasible  now,  nor  do 
t  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  make  technical  training  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  city  of  New  York,  until  the  course  of  study  now  earned 
not  shall  have  been  materially  altered,  or  special  schools  established,  to  which 
pupils  under  certain  regulations,  might  be  sent  for  industrial  instruction.  At 
present,  scholars  have  scarcely  time  enough  to  grapple  with  the  work  they  have  . 
to  do.  Briefly,  I  favor  industrial  or  technical  training,  believing  that  a  true 
cdocation  embracee  the  physical,  mental,  moral  and  industrial  elements,  and 
woald  be  glad  if  the  Btate  could  secure  to  its  children  the  benefits  of  this 
thorough  education. 

[Assembly,  No.  27.]  21 
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Q.  2.  I  am  unable  to  say  '*  yes  "  or  "  no  "  from  any  experience  while  leachmg 
in  this  city^  but  had  I  been  asked  in  1850,  while  connected  with  a  manual  labor 
college  in  central  New  York,  my  answer  would  have  been  in  favor  of  ''students 
who  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  each  day  to  tools/'  or  some  chosen  manual 
work. 

Principal  A.  Wood,  Academy,  Gilbertsville,  N.  Y.,  says : 

Q.  1.  Stron^y,  especially  in  cities  and  larger  towns  ;  introduced  slowly 
enough  to  be  wisely  and  efficiently  done,  it  wih,  I  believe,  be  a  valuable  aid  id 
accomplishing  the  most  beneficent  ends  of  our  public  school  system. 

Q.  2.  It  is  a  fact,  as  £  believe,  provided  the  technical  training  be  in  compe- 
tent hands.    The  evidences  of  the  fact  are  strong. 

Principal  A.  B.  Davis,  Union  School,  Salamanca,  N.  Y.  "  Edu- 
cate the  whole  boy."     He  says : 

Q.  1.  I  am  much  in  favor  of  making  manual  or  technical  training  a  part 
of  the  instruction  in  our  public  schools.  The  facilities  for  such  training  s])ou]d 
be  sufficiently  ample  to  enable  pupils  to  choose  some  particular  kind  of  work 
which  is  to  them  the  most  congenial  and  natural.  However.  I  do  not  beliere 
that  such  training  should  be  merely  a  substitute  for  branches  generally  taught, 
but  supplementary;  and  thus  our  schools  would  educate  the  whole  boy,  instead 
of  his  n^nd  only.  Again,  if  technical  training  be  introduced,  it  should  not  be 
made  a  "  hobby,"  for  there  are  two  extremes  with  reference  to  this  questioD. 
In  some  of  the  Continental  countries,  Germany  In  particular,  this  Kind  of 
instruction  has  been  carried  to  excess,  and  evil  results  are  apparent.  But  let 
our  boys  and  girls  have  the  benefit  of  such  instruction  to  an  extent,  at  least, 
which  will  enable  them  to  obtain  a  livelihood  when  age  and  necessity  require 
it  Very  often  boys  and  girls  drop  out  of  school  when,  for  two  or  three  years 
longer,  schooling  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit,  their  excuse  being  that  thty 
* '  didn't  wish  to  become  teachers,  as  if  the  making  of  teachers  were  the  sole 
oblect  of  school  instruction.  Introduce  the  training  proposed  and  our  schools 
will  either  hold  such  pupils  longer  or,  at  least,  send  them  out  better  equipped. 
**  Teach  your  boys  "that  which  they  will  practice  when  they  become  men."  "If  ' 
a  man  teach  his  children  no  trade,  it  is  as  if  he  taught  them  highway  robbery." 
--[TalmucL 

Q.  2.     With  respect  to  this,  my  observation  has  been  limited,  but  I  venture  I 
the  assertion  that  their  intellectual  progress  would  be,   in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  more  rapid  could  they  devote  some  of  their  time  to  '*  tools  in  iht 
laboratory.''    They  would  then  combine  pleasure,  recreation  and  intaniction. 

Principal  L.  Seeley,  Union  School,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  says : 

Q.  1,  Manual  training  of  some  kind  should  be  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
schools  of  this  State.  Education,  in  its  widest  and  best  sense,  means  the  har- 
monious development  of  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  powers.  We  n^lect ' 
the  first  and  the  last  and  thereby  lose  the  best  effects,  and  come  far  short  of  the 
best  results.  Our  education  is  one-sided.  The  exercise  that  the  child  gets  at 
plav  is  important,  but  does  not  suffice.  There  should  be  systematic  manual 
training,  suited  to  the  age  of  the  child  and  of  a  character  calculated  to  har- ' 
moniousljr  develop  his  physical  powers,  beginning  with  the  first  year  in  school 
and  contmuing  throughout  the  entire  course.  Such  training  is  a  part  of  the 
German  system  and  brings  about  most  excellent  results,  as  i  have  persoualh 
witnessed  during  the  last  three  years.  Of  technical  training,  I  am  not  prepare 
to  speak. 

Q.  2.  I  cannot  speak  from  eicperience  in  my  own  school,  but  the  RuperiJ 
tendent  of  Schools  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  where  the  children  have  been  Uugl 
the  use  of  tools  and  where  technical  training  has  had  a  good  trial,  informed  n 
that  instead  of  there  being  a  loss  of  intellectual  process  it  was  greater  in  tho( 
who  had  the  laboratory  work.  I  believe  that  experience  would  verify  this  resc 
everjrwhere  if  a  proper  trial  were  given. 
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Principal  Anna  M.  Marsh,  Grammar  School  No.  31,  New  York 
city,  says : 

Q.  1.  Ye8,  under  proper  conditions,  with  more  time  allowed  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  several  grades,  thereby  giving  the  instructor  an  opportunity  for  a 
more  direct  individual  influence  upon  her  pupils.  ' 

Q.  2.  Tlie  progress  may  not  seem  so  marked,  but  the  facts  become  fixed,  and 
the  time  generally  spent  in  repeated  reviews  may  be  appropriated  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  new  facts. 

Principal  C.  P.  Cunningham,  Grammar  School  No.  10,  Brook- 
lyn, K  Y.,  says : 

(J.  1.  Yes,  under  carefully  prepared  and  well  digested  regulations,  and  pro- 
vided instruction  on  subjects  mentioned  were  given  on  the  weekly  holiday, 
which  I  would  abolish. 

Q.  8.    Of  myself,  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Principal  Giles  H.  Stilwell,  Union  School,  Geddes,  N.  Y.,  says : 

Q.  1.  I  do,  emphatically.  By  this  training  we  can  best  find  out  what  work 
the  pupil  is  calculated  for.  He  will  have  a  start  loward  some  useful  employment 
when  he  leaves  school.  It  will  give  good  opportunity  to  teach  respect  for  honest 
labor,  of  which  I  think  there  is  great  need.  I  consider  it  would  be  to  the 
phrsical  advantage  of  the  pupil. 

Q.  3.  My  experience  would  lead  me  to  say  that  they  would  make  at  least 
equal  intellectual  progress. 

Principal  Willis  A.  Ingalls,  Evans  Academy,  Peterborough, 
N.  Y.,  knows  no  Yankees  learning  trades.     He  says : 

Q.  1.  If  practicable,  I  should  be  strongly  in  favor  of  giving  to  each  scholar 
in  onr  public  schools  a  training  which  would  enable  him,  at  least,  to  judge  of 
bis  fitness  for  this  or  that  trade.  I  believe  that,  unless  something  is  done  to 
reacoe  our  manufacturing  system  from  the  present  course,  we  shall  soon  be  at 
the  mercy  of  forei^  artisans.  I  know  not  one  of  our  native  *'  Yankee"  farmer 
boT8  who  is  learning  a  trade,  and  those  foreigners  who  have  already  learned 
trades,  and  are  working  at  them,  are  very  jealous  of  aU  apprentices. 

Q.  2.  Looking  back  to  my  college  course  I  have  but  one  thing  to  regret,  that 
is,  that  I  did  not  choose  a  technical  course  rather  than  a  literary  one.  I  never 
entered  the  machine-shops  of  Cornell  University  but  1  envied  those  students, 
clad  in  frock  and  overalls,  who  were  busy  with  their  respective  tasks,  and  who 
the  next  hour  were  associated  with  me  m  class-room  work.  I  think  their  pro- 
gress was  as  rapid  and  satisfactory  as  that  of  those  who  did  not  take  laboratory 
work. 

Principal  Academy  Stapleton,  Richmond  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says : 

Q.  1.  Not  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  schools  now  existing.  I  should  favor 
the  ^tablishment  of  tool  or  manual  schools,  in  which  manual  training  should 
be  given  at  the  expense  of  what  we  now  understand  as  public  school  instruction. 
It  onpii  never  to  be  introduced  into  a  school,  but  taught  in  schools  organized 
and  designed  especially  for  it,  iust  as  the  Real  schule,  in  Germany,  is  designed  for 
boys  going  into  scientific  study,  and  just  as  many  schools  are  designed  for  a 
special  end.  The  more  generaJ  education  the  less  tools.  The  more  tools  the 
Jess  general  education. 

Q  2.  Pupils  may  dally  and  play  with  tools  daily  without  further  interference 
than  any  rocMJerate  amount  of  play-time  would  cause,  just  as  girls  do  in  music, 
hut  if  they  propose  to  do  anything  serious,  they  must  devote  more  time  than  can 
"^  spared  from  school  duties.  One  of  our  best  boys  becoming  interested  in 
"^chanical  work  at  home,  has  dropped  from  No.  3  to  No.  12,  in  a  claRs  of 
twenty.     He  has  gone  into  manual  work  at  the  expense  of  his  mental  discipline. 
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Superintendent  Samuel  G.  Love,  Public   Schools,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  says: 

Q.  1.  I  do,  and  in  part  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. :  Because  I  believe  it 
is  the  proTmce  of  a  genuine  public  school  system,  to  assist  the  recipient  in 
obtaining  a  livelihood;  to  make  the  young  familiar  with  the  outer  world;  to 
teach  the  relations  of  matter  and  the  development  of  force;  to  kindle  in  the 
young  a  desire  to  do  something  as  well  as  to  study  books;  to  become  workers  in 
the  great  hive  of  the  industries;  to  develop  muscle  as  well  as  brain;  to  establish 
harmonious  relations  between  the  eye,  the  hand  and  the  mind;  to  teadi  the 
pupil  that  occupation,  constant  and  wisely  directed,  is  the  foster-mother  of 
mdustry  and  to  so  direct  the  instruction  of  the  school-room  as  to  encourage  a 
close  and  friendly  alliance  between  labor,  brains  and  capital.  And  again, 
hMving  had  a  system  of  manual  training  in  full  operation  in  the  schools  with 
which  I  am  connected  for  ^veral  years,  I  have  witnessed  good  results  only  aAd 
continuously. 

Q.  2.  So  far  as  my  experience  and  observation  may  be  relied  upon,  those 
pupils  and  students  who  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  manual  training  make 
equal,  if  not,  more  rapid  intellectual  progress  than  those  who  give  the  entire  day 
to  study  and  recitation, 

Principal  H.  L.  Taylor,  Yates  Union  School,  Gbittenango,  N.  Y., 


Q.  1.  I  do.  To  what  extent  or  under  what  conditions,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.  I  think  it  a  lamentable  fact  that  many,  if  not  most  of  our  pupils,  come  out 
of  school  without  the  power  of  using  tools  of  any  kind.  I  would  make  manual 
training  contemporaneous  with  our  present  system.  I  would  have  pupils  take 
more  time  for  their  preparation,  and  this  time,  thus  gained,  I  should  employ 
upon  manual  training.  This  idea  i  am  trying  to  develop;  but,  of  course,  it 
must  be  but  fragmentary  and  individual  in  our  present  system,  e.  g.,K  student 
of  twenty  I  encouraged  to  learn  to  use  saw  and  plane  and  be  constructed  storm- 
houses  for  our  school  building.  Again,  three  of  my  boys,  under  my  lead,  have 
built  a  stone  house,  12x22,  and  the  total  cost  will  be  less  than  twenty  dollnre. 
These  boys,  meantime,  pursuing  the  higher  Regent's  studies;  ages,  eighteen, 
sixteen  and  fourteen  years;  one  of  them,  the  second,  reading  Xenophon,  Cicero, 
etc.,  in  preparation  for  college. 

Q.  2.  I  cannot  tell,  for  we  have  not  the  conveniences  for  making  such  testa. 
Some  of  the  brightest  pupils  are  those  who  are  working  on  farms  or  at  home  for 
their  schooling.  My  belief  is  that  it  is  a  fact:  First,  Prom  my  own  experience 
in  that  from  my  fourteenth  birthday  1  have  taken  care  of  myself  and  have,  by 
my  own  efforts  put  myself  through  a  two  years'  Normal  course  and  a  four 
years'  collegiate  course.  Second,  From  watching  pupils  under  mc  who  are 
obliged  to  work  at  home;  as  for  example,  the  instance  cited  under  the  previous 
question. 

Principal  A.  G.  Merwin,  Grammar  School   No.  24,  Brooklp, 

N.  Y.,  finds  in  manual  training  an  assault  on    liberty  and  free 

thought ;  the  substitution  of  force  for  reason,  and  a  general  attack 

on  our  cherished  institutions.     In  No.  2   he   mistakes    the  drift 

of  the  inquiry.     He  says : 

Q.  1.  Emphatically  I  do  not  favor  **  making  manual  or  technical  training  t 
part  of  the  public»school  system  of  this  State,"  because  (1.)  It  assumes  to  give 
instruction  in  the  different  trades  at  the  very  time  when  the  trades,  being  do 
longer  needed,  the  apprentice  system  has  nearly  passed  away.  (2.)  By  Coercion 
it  takes  away  individual  responsibility  and  places  the  State  above  the  individual 
(8.)  The  principle  that  justifies  enforced  technical  training  will  justify  enforced 
labor  at  the  business  to  which  the  child  is  judged  to  be  best  adapted.  (4.)  Evciy 
despotism  puts  in  the  defense  that  the  people  do  not  know  how  to  take  care  w 
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chnical  trainine.  (5.)  It  is  a  part  of 
lough  apparently  safe  and  beneficial, 
character,  and  should  be  abhorrent  to 

force  instead  of  free  will,  and  even 
ould  give  us  less  efficient  men,  and 

business.  (7.)  In  our  vain  effort  to 
,  we  offer  a  pretext  and  create  a  pub- 
isorder  and  anarchy  which  are  seek- 

'elation  between  the  laboratory  work 
chemistry,  meteorology,  mineralogy, 
3  made  in  studies,  such  as  psychology, 

School  No.  74,  New  York  city, 

e,  and  says : 

ossible  to  apprentice  a  boy  to  a  trade 
3  of  machinery  and  the  opposition  of 
ftlse  pride  which  led  people  to  believe 
ban  a  meclianical  occupation.  As  a 
kve  school,  to  become  errand  boys  or 
of  rising  to  anything  better.  The 
those  who  learn  their  trades  in  the 
To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  it  is 
lie  and  valuable  mechanical  labor  is, 
earning  some  of  the  tr^es.  It  is  my 
al  training  into  our  system  of  instruc- 
^ith  regara  to  apprentices,  will  both 
•tate. 

lion  on  the  8ub;ject  of  this  question, 
een  confined  to  institutions  in  which 

jliool.  Portville,  N.  Y    balances 


control  of  children,  I  think  the  ideal 
aical  training  in  connection  with  the 
ight  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  public 

of  ^eat  practical  value  to  many  in 
alue  to  pupils  in  the  country,  and  it 
tion.  The  tendency  at  present  is  to 
means  and  hence  make  it  too  prac- 
ake  thinking  men  and  women  —  men 

our  republic,  not  subject  to  political 
state  would  not  need  so  many  mere 
Ltain  their  schools  as  they  should  be 
\e  willing  to  pay  twice  as  much  for 
i  to  in  order  to  have  any  kind  of 
at  technical  training  would  take  the 

are  too  short-sighted  to  see  that  a 
aliie.     As  it  is,  the  children  become 

le  as  great  progress  if  they  did  not 
etc.     The  plan  was  tried  here  in  our 
failure. 

Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  says : 

ight  to  be  left  to  the  different  cities 

In  small  towns  where  the  time  of 

think  it  would  not  be  wise  to  insist 
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upon  manual  or  technical  training.  Pupils  who  want  such  training  can  get  it 
in  a  carpenter's  shop  or  with  a  blacksmith  and  had  better  take  special  instrac- 
tion  with  practical  mechanics  rather  than  depend  upon  the  public  school. 
Still,  I  believe  our  cities  and  large  towns  might  properly  maintain  special 
schools  in  which  those  who  wish  can  secure  a  degree  of  elementary  training  in 
the  use  of  tools  and  in  the  application  of  practical  mechanics. 

Q.  2.  My  observation  on  this  point  has  not  been  wide  enough  to  oSake  my 
opinion  worth  anything. 

Principal  Hugh  Carlisle,  Grammar  School,  No.  26,  New  York 
city.  "  The  hand  and  all  the  senses  ought  to  be  the  subjects  of 
elementary  training."     He  says : 

Q.  1.  I  do  not  think  trade  schools  ought  to  be  supported,  or,  at  least,  more 
than  helped  at  the  start  at  the  public  expense.  Such  schools  ought  to  pay  for 
themselves.  But  the  hand  and  all  the  senses  as  well  as  the  understandmg,  the 
judgment  and  the  moral  faculties,  ought  to  be  the  subjects  of  elementary  tram 
ing  m  the  public  schools.  It  is  certainly  the  natural  way  for  the  training  of  the 
bodily  and  of  the  mental  powers  to  go  on  simultaneously.  Many  children 
besides,  who  might  never  enter  special  technical  schools,  or  in  any  way  learn  a 
trade,  would  yet,  if  manual  training  were  introduced  into  the  public  schools, 
acquire  some  skill  worth  while  in  hajidling  tools.  There  can  be  no  reason  why 
public  school  instruction  all  over  the  State  should  not  include  the  drawing, 
geometry  and  sewing  that  are  now  only  taught  in  some  of  the  schools,  nor  any 
reason  why,  if  sewing  is  taught  at  all,  it  should  not  be  taught  to  bovs,  or  why 
the  manual  training  thus  begun  should  not  be  extended  to  Uie  use  of  a  number 
of  such  mechanical  or  other  tools  as  nearly  everybody  in  every -day  life  must 
frequently  handle.  What,  and  how  much  in  this  line,  along  with  the  requisite 
intellectual  studies  proper,  could  be  made  useful  within  the  limited  school-day. 
could  best  be  ascertained  by  experimenting  with  a  few  schools  or  classes  at 
first.  I  think  this  is  the  way,  and  not  by  wholesale,  that  the  matter  ought  to 
be  introduced.  Whether  all  the  other  branches  of  study,  at  present  less  or 
more  attended  to,  could  or  ought  to  be  retained  would  have  to  be  determined. 

Q.  2.  The  same  students  would  certainly  do  their  intellectual  work  with 
greater  facility  than  if  they  had  not  spent  a  portion  of  their  time  working  with 
tools.  This  is  the  same  as  telling  the  good  enects  upon  the  mind,  of  anyphjrsical 
exercise  whatever  taken  with  a  specific  object. 

Manual  Trainino  —  Tablb  of  Bbplies. 

The  opinions  of  qualified  persons  on  the  uses  of  manual  training 
as  an  adjunct  to  a  new  and  liberal  system  of  apprenticeship,  are  of 
high  importance.  We  want  to  know  the  drift  of  thought  in  relaticMi 
to  a  subject  of  paramount  significance  in  the  national  well-being. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  real  pith  and  substance  of  opinion,  circu- 
lars with  questions  were  sent  out  to  teachers  and  others,  who,  from 
their  social  position  and  duties  might  be  presumed  to  know,  not 
only  what  was  good  for  young  people,  but  what  was  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  inflow  of  new  blood  into  our  business  system. 

The  replies  have  been  pretty  generally  straight-forward  and  out 
spoken,  and  may  be  found  at  length  elsewhere.  Presenting  them 
in  table  form  they  are  divided  into  aflSrmative,  negative  and  neutral 
Tliey  have  been  used  without  sifting  or  alteration,  and  on  the  whole 
may  be  said  to  strongly  favor  a  change  of  system. 
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Q.  1.  Do  jon  favor  making  manual  or  technical  training  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system  of  this  State  ? 

Affibmatiyb  Answers. 


if 

n 


Tei,  tfl  to  manual  tnlnins. 

Tci,  tfl  to  tedudcsl  tntnlDff 

Tea,  at  far  as  I  Bin  able  to  Jad^e 

T«i,bai  onlj  as  f ar  aa  phydcal  training  is  con- 

cffpcd ^. ...•«-.•-.., 

Tea.batin«ndal  schools  and  cities  only 

Tm,  If  otiier  DTancti68  were  dropped 

To,  if  it  is  made  eiectfve  and  entirely  separate  and 

Independent  of  r^olar  studies 

Tea,  in  cities  only 

Tet,  most  earnestly 

S<aiething  should  be  done 

Tea,  nnder  proper  conditions. 

Tea,  onqnafiflea 

Tea,  bat  should  be  self -supporting 

Tea,  proriding  the  instruction  was  given  on  Sat 

nroay 

Total 


6 
2 

1 
1 

S8 
8 
5 


68 


57 


S9 


Total  number  110. 

NeGATITK   AnSWBBS. —  FOBMS  OF   AND  CoNDmONS    SUBBOUNDING 

Informant. 


Xo. 

5o,atta9iy  impracticable...  

No,  too  many  studies  now 

No,  imtfl  present  school  system  is  completed. 

Xo,  onleas  independent  of  State 

Ko,«oa)dinterfere  with  other  work..../.  ... 
Ko,  State  tias  sufficient  responsibility  now.. . . 


10 


TotaL. 


19 


10 


IS 

8 


NONCOMMITTAL. 


5bt  qualifled  to  L 

5ot  oadsr  the  preaent  system..! 

Aot  prepared  to  say 

Hotjnmtigated  It  sitficiently;  cannot  give 

,o|*»ion _ *... 

ffot  decided  as  to  its  advantages  or  disadvan 
■P*-- 


Total... 


'i 

1 

•••• 

.... 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

2 

1 

•• 
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TBADES  UNIONS  AND  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  ON 
MANUAL  TRAINING. 

As  already  intimated,  this  Bureau  has  taken  all  possible  pains  to 
ascertain  not  only  the  public  needs  but  the  public  sentiment  on  this 
all  important  subject.  The  preliminary  step  in  this  movement  has 
been  made,  and  the  idea  is  partially  accepted,  and  has  thus  far 
been  found  successful.  Nevertheless,  in  deference  to  public  opinion, 
the  supreme  arbiter  in  this  age  and  nation,  it  has  been  thought 
expedient  to  submit  manual  training  to  the  judgment  and  considera- 
tion of  persons  specially  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  and  to  speak, 
as  it  werei,  with  authority. 

Teachers,  officials  of  labor  organizations,  and  others,  have  been 
consulted,  and  out  of  many  hundreds  of  answers  the  following  are 
presented  as  fairly  meeting  the  inquiry,  either  affirmatively  or 
negatively. 

I  cannot  help  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  dis- 
sentients mistake  the  drift  of  the  inquiry,  and  object  to  rudimentary? 
and  elementary  manual  training,  because  insufficient  and  incomplete, 
while  others  object  to  overloading  pupils  with  more  learning  than 
.  they  can  carry. 

Without  seeking  to  impugn  the  correctness  of  any  views  sub- 
mitted, it  may  be  remarked,  also,  that  in  some  of  the  "  answers " 
the  drift  of  the  "questions"  has  been  misunderstood  by  officers  of 
trades  unions. 

A  perusal  of  the  Bureau's  remarks  on  manual  training,  or  technical 
schools,  will  show  that  it  is  not  suggested  that  the  educational  course 
in  either  can  supersede  the  practical  education  of  a  shop.  The 
skilled  mechanic  learns  day  by  day  so  long  as  he  keeps  at  work. 
/Manual  training  is  only  preparatory.  The  use  of  tools  is  the  A  B  C 
of  mechanical  education.  The  technical  school,  when  in  existence, 
is  a  more  advanced  course ;  it  imparts  specific  knowledge  and  teaches 
the  application  of  principles.  Just  as  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  or 
the  scientist  makes  his  beginning  at  school  and  college,  but  perfects 
himself,  if  he  ever  is  perfected,  in  the  great  school  of  all,  active  life, 
80  the  artisan-mechanic  is,  or  ought  to  be,  always  improving.  First 
'>/  teaching,  then  by  observation  and  practice. 

A  very  unpleasant  and  prominent  feature  in  the  "negative" 
replies  is  the  avowed  objection  to  bringing  the  boy  into  competition 
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it  a  more  sensible  plan,"  remarks  the  president  of  the  Lithogmphers' 
Society  of  this  city,  "that  the  articles  be  publiclj  exhibited  for  a 
few  days  every  six  monthsi  then  the  best  of  thein  retained  in  an 
industrial  museum,  and  the  resit  «tber  disposed  of,  on  the  Art  Union 
principle,  or  given  to  ornament  our  bare  and  ugly  school-rooms." 

One  mode  of  utilizing  the  youthful  labor  was  found  in  Girard. 
The  buildings  were  put  up  by  contract,  but  some  of  the  funiitare 
and  fittings  of  the  new  buildings  was  made  by  the  boys. 

The  secretary  of  Lodge  No.  3,  of  the  United  Order  of  American 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  of  New  York,  writes : 

"  Your  communication  was  taken  up  for  discussion,  ani  I  was  ordered  to 
correspond  with  you  on  the  matter.  We  discussed  the  manual  training  system, 
an^  the  technical  system,  and  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  quite  some  debate 
on  the  matter,  that  manual  training  was  the  best.  *  The  reason  for  this  Is,  that 
we  do  not  think  a  boy  could  be  made  a  full-fledged  mechanic  unless  he  worked 
at  our  business  in  shop  or  in  building.  But  manual  training,  to  learn  boys  the 
use  of  tools,  was  a  very  good  way  to  make  good  mechanics  of  them  in  a  shorter 
time  after  they  learn  the  use  of  them,  as  that  is  about  the  principal  thing  in  our 
bosiness.*' 

A  local  assembly  of  carpet-workers,  of  New  York  city,  writes : 

"Yes,  we  are  heartily  in  favor  of  making  manual  training  a  part  of  the  course 
ia  our  public  schools.  It  is  only  with  the  intention  of  training  the  student  in  the 
use  of  his  hands  as  well  as  his  reasoning  faculty.** 

The  statistician  of  a  Knights  of  Labor  assembly,  of  Brooklyn, 
writes  as  follows : 

"The  manual  training  school  is  a  good  idea  and  should  be  encouraged,  as  it 
fits  the  boy,  by  a  thorpugh  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  to  take 
bdd  onderstandingly  when  he  enters  tne  work-shop.  We  would  have  a  boy  leave 
the  public  school  with  a  general  idea  of  what  the  essentials  of  a  practical  work- 
man are,  and  firm  in  the  belief  that  it  is  not  a  disgrace  to  labor.  Let  the  boy  go 
at  once  to  the  workshop  of  the  trade  he  believes  he  can  be  the  most  successnil 
at,  and  commence  at  the  bottom  and  work  through  every  department  until  he  is 
master  of  the  art." 

The  secretary  of  Carpenters'  Union,  of  Binghamton,  writes : 

"  Yes,  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  making  manual  training  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  of  this  State,  for  I  think  a  majority  of  the  young  men  m  the 
schools  will  have  to  labor  at  some  trade  for  a  living,  and  tne  sooner  they  get 
wme  of  these  principles  imbedded  in  their  brains  the  less  liable  they  will  be  to 
stand  on  the  comers  and  fill  themselves  up  from  the  bottom  of  their  boots  to  the 
crown  of  their  heads  with  the  cursed  froth  of  the  saloons." 

The  secretary  of  the  Oneonta  Carpenters'  Union  writes : 

••Tes,  we  favor  making  manual  training  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of 
this  State,  and  think  that  it  ought  to  be  carried  out.  and,  I  think  that  it  would 
be  better  for  the  country  if  it  could." 

Another  report  from  Oneonta  says : 

*  *'  Yes,  we  are  all  in  favor  of  a  trade  school.     There  was  a  vote  taken  on  this 

goestion  both  in  the  Carpenters'  Union  and  the  K.  of  L.,  and  the  majority  are 
1  fa  or  of  both  of  these  questions." 
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The  secretary  of  L.  A.  1774,  Rochestpr,  N.  Y.,  says : 

**  I  think  it  a  very  good  idea,  and  would  be  in  favor  of  introducing  it  into  oar 
public  schools  " 

The  secretary  of  the  Bag  Makers'  Education  Clab  says : 

'*!  do,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  favor  the  system  making  manual  traininea 
part  of  the  public  school  system  of  this  State."  ^ 

In  their  reply  to  the  questions  refi:arding  manual  training  and 
technical  trade  schools,  the  custom  tailors  of  New  York  city,  after 
expressing  a  hearty  approval,  add  that  it  is  in  behalf  of  1600 
members  of  the  union. 

The  President  of  the  Cigarmakers'  International  Union  says 
• 

"The  local  unions,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cigarmakers*  International 
Union,  are  governed  by  the  following  article  relating  to  the  employment  of 
apprentices : 

*' All  persons  learning  cigarmaklng  must  serve  at  least  three  years.  Proofs  of 
same  must  be  attested  by  officers  of  local  unions,  under  whose  jurisdiction  said 
apprentices  shall  have  served  the  whole  or  part  of  his  or  her  time. 

"In  case  said  apprentice  shall  quit  or  be  discharged  from  a  shop,  the  union 
shall  give  him  a  card  or  certificate,  with  the  seal  of  the  union  attached,  showing 
the  time  said  apprentice  shall  have  served  under  their  jurisdiction. 

'*  Local  unions  shall  have  power  to  stipulate  the  number  of  apprentices  under 
their  respective  jurisdictions. 

'*  All  local  unions  adopting  the  apprentice  laws  shall  be  required  to  file  a  copy 
of  such  law  with  the  International  president. 

**  The  general  rules  in  operation  m  this  State  are  as  follows  :  One  apprentice 
to  five  journeymen ;  two  to  ten ;  three  to  fifteen.  The  highest  number  of 
apprentices  allowed  to  any  shop  is  five.  On  all  other  questions  relating  to 
apprenticeship  the  local  officers  are  more  competent  to  give  reliable  informatibn. 
because  this  office  does  not  receive  any  reports  about  the  number  employed,  etc 
The  apprentice  law  passed  in  1871  is  a  dead  letter.  I  am  in  favor  of  its  strict 
enforcement,  to  be  amended,  if  necessary,  for  its  successful  execution.  I  am 
in  favor  of  manual  training  schools  that  will  teach  the  boy  the  use  of  tools  and 
the  principle  of  mechanics.  I  believe  it  to  be  an  improvement  in  the  right 
direction.  I  am  opposed  to  technical  trade  schools,  because  people  outside  of 
the  trade  do  not  know  its  requirements,  and  are  liable  to  teach  boys  a  certain  trade 
in  which  they  never  can  find  employment.  There  is  also  a  possibility  that  the 
apprentices  m  such  schools  will  be  usbd  during  the  disputes,  to  furnish  the 
employers  with  cheap  labor.  Nearly  all  the  mechanical  trades  are  already  over- 
crowded, unable  to  furnish  sufficient  employment  to  those  that  are  willing  to 
work." 

The  secretary  of  tlie  Carpenters'  Union,  of  Tro}',  says : 

**  While  we  are  in  favor  of  teaching  boys  the  use  of  tools  and  principles  of 
skilled  mechanics,  we  are  not  in  favor  of  manufacturing  theoretical  mechanicb 
by  the  thousands,  for  they  are  no  good.  Theory  and  practice  may  do  in  medi 
cine,  but  in  the  line  of  skilled  labor  we  want  the  practice.  The  country  is 
flooded  with  men  filled  chock-full  of  theories,  so  full  that  thejr  have  no  room  or 
inclination  for  a  practical  knowledge  of  any  of  these  theories.  I  have  been 
identified  with  labor  organizations  for  the  past  twenty  years  in  the  most  promi- 
nent cities  in  this  country,  and  I  have  always  found  that  these  men  that  have  a 
theory,  but  no  practical  knowledge  of  how  a  thing  should  be  done,  cause  more 
trouble  than  any  other  class.  To  turn  out  a  first-class  skilled  mechanic,  he  has 
got  to  get  right  down  to  business,  and  get  a  practical  training  knocked  into  hun 
by  hard  knocks.  It  is  the  only  way  to  elevate  our  craft  from  the  low  level  to . 
which  it  has  fallen,  and  unless  our  apprentice  laws  are  enforced  we  will  have  no 
mechanics  in  a  few  years.  We  are  flooded  at  the  present  time  with  botches, 
men  that  never  worked  a  day  at  our  trade     They  jom  some  union  and  take  a 
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traveling  card,  go  to  some  other  city  and  hire  oui  as  a  mechanic.  A  boss  will 
keep  him  for  he  will  get  him  for  half  price,  put  him  in  with  a  good  man  and  so 
use  him     That  is  the  sort  of  stock  we  think  the  above  schools  would  turn  out.'» 

An  official  of  the  Shoemakers'  Association,  of  Brooklyn,  says : 

"The  manual  training  school  system  is  a  good  system  at  a  certain  age,  I 
would  say  thirteen  years  old.  If  children  get  too  much  to  study,  according  to 
mjr  views,  vou  cannot  ffive  them  due  education.  At  the  age  above  stated  they 
wiH  be  well  advanced,  then  the  use  of  tools  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  them, 
no  matter  what  industry  they  pursue  for  a  living." 

The  secretary  of  the  Iron  Holders'  Union,  of  New  York  city, 

writes:  - 

"  As  I  take  it,  the  word  manual  signifies  of  the  hand,  and  we  most  emphati- 
cally favor  any  metoure  which  will  tend  to  promote  a  boy  or  youth  in  the 
training  of  his  hands  to  something  besides  a  mere  machine  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  his  books  while  studying.  We  favor  the  hand  training  for  various  rea- 
sons, viz. :  We  think  it  will  promote  a  degree  of  interest  in  his  studies  hereto- 
fore unusual,  and  also  help  him  to  come  to  the  belief  that  his  sole  object  in 
gomg  to  school  is  not  to  commit  certain  book  lessons  to  memory,  which  may 
never  be  of  any  benefit  to  him  in  the  active  walks  of  life.  We  would  have  them 
to  be  able  to  tell  the  name  and  purpose  of  an^  tool  or  instrument  the  moment  it 
was  shown  him  or  them,  and  also  to  excite  his  mventive  capacity  to  discover  if 
tlfce  said  tools  or  instruments  could  be  improved  or  modified  in  any  way.  We 
favor  heartily  the  establishing  of  such  system,  and  think  it  will  be  conducive  to 
helping  him  while  at  home  using  or  trying  to  use  these  tools,  which  at  school  he 
is  only  told  the  use  of,  or  of  which  he  only  gets  merely  a  passing  or  superficial 
idea." 

An  officer  of  the  Iron  Holders'  Union,  of  Albany,  says : 

I  have  worked  at  iron  molding  for  thirty  years  and  I  can  learn  every  day  at 
actual  work.  I  claim  theory  or  book  learning,  without  practical  knowledge. 
does  not  amount  to  anything.  Education  itself  does  not  make  the  skilled 
mechanic,  but  practice  and  experience  does.  And  for  my  part,  I  think  the  best 
way  in  the  world  to  ruin  any  trade,  is  to  turn  out  half-fledged  inechanics  by  the 
thousand  of  any  one  trade.  This  is  my  opinion.  I  am  not  speaking  for  the 
J^OO  molders  in  this  city,  but  I  am  giving  you  my  candid  opinion. " 

The  general  secretary  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Stone  Masons'  Union 
writes : 

"I  am  not  in  favor  of  making  manual  training  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system  of  this  State,  as  it  is  entirely  impracticable,  and  will  result  in  injury 
instead  of  good.  To  attempt  to  enforce  such  a  training  upon  the  school  system 
of  Uie  State  would  be  compulsion,  and  compulsion  means  resistance,  the  result 
might  be  one  mechanic  and  one  thousand  botches.  No  amount  of  theory  or 
^ool-teaching  can  make  a  practical  mechanic.  For  instance,  the  journeyman 
mechanic,  or  boss  builder,  who  has  served  his  time  to  a  trade,  although  their 
chissical  education  be  defective,  can,  with  the  eyes  of  mechanical  practice,  detect 
flaws  in  the  most  elaborate  plans  drawn  by  the  theoretical  architect  before  they 
are  in  the  mechanic's  hands  an  hour.  It  is  useless,  therefore,  f oi  the  professor  or 
architect  to  teach,  when  the  mechanic  can't  follow  to  construct  " 

From  personal  knowledge  and  experience,  and  from  official  information  sent 
lo  me  frona  the  subordinate  unions  of  our  organizations  throughout  the  country', 
jmd  especially  this  State,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  great  percentage  of  the 
troubles  and  differences  between  employers  and  unions  emanate  from  the 
present  defective  apprentice  system.  The  trouble  is  not  confined  to  this  State 
j'one;  other  States  are  aflHicted  as  we  are.  » In  the  absence  of  any  enforced 
^^tate  la'v  for  the  protection  of  mechanics,  and  the  perfection  of  the  apprentice 
t'>  the  true  trade  standard,  trade  unions,  for  the  protection  of  their  members, 
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and  the  eievatiou  of  their  respective  crafty,  have  ^een  compelled  to  make  and 
enforce  union  laws,  the  main  objects  of  wWch  are  the  honest  servitude  for  a 
specified  time  and  the  creation  or  good  mechanics. 

The  carrying  out  of  such  union  laws  are  left  entirely  to  the  subordinate 
unions,  to  perfect  them  as  best  they  can,  as  they  are  the  best  judges  of  their 
own  wants.  They  claim  that  they  are  compelled  to  take  this  action  on  account 
of  so  many  apprentices  being  thrown  upon  th^r  hands  by  bosses  going  out  of 
or  failing  in  business;  that  the  place  is  flooded  by  them,  and  they  are  obliged 
•by  theii;  union  rules  to  take  care  of  them,  and  provide  work  for  them,  although 
it  is  almost  impossible  on  some  occasions  for  a  Journeyman  to  get  a  job,  as  all 
the  work  is  being  done  by  apprentices. 

The  evil  at  present  has  grown  to  such  an  extent,  the  number  of  apprentice? 
so  great,  that  honest  journeymen  are  compelled  to  walk  the  streets  in  idlenes, 
so  that  apprentices  might  work  and  live.  Therefore,  the  union  exercises  the 
right  to  limit  the  number  so  that  they,  too,  can  enter  into  a  successful  com- 
petition. It  is  known  that  when  trouble  has  existed  between  the  unions  and 
employers,  the  employers  would  loan  each  other  their  apprentices,  so  ss  to 
deceive  the  public  by  making  it  appear  that  they  were  using  their  full  com- 
plement of  Journeymen.  It  is  known,  also,  that  employers  have  bought  trowels 
and  other  tools  and,  putting  them  in  the  hands  of  laborers,  put  them  "on  the 
wall "  to  work,  and  such  work  was,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  accepted  by  architects  as 
being  first-class  work,  to  the  detriment  and  Injury  of  the  owner.  Thoa 
apprentices  are  finally  thrown  upon  the  world  with  a  faint  knowledge  of  the 
craft  which  they  desired  to  learn,  and  feeling  their  inferiority  to  compete  with 
skilled  workmen  and  receive  wages  accordingly,  they  work  for  whom  they  can, 
and  for  whatever  wages  they  can  get,  to  the  detriment  and  injury  of  those  who 
would  be  their  friends.  The  law  is  not  enforced  in  such  cases  for  the  protection 
of  apprentices.  The  reasons  are  plain.  The  agreement  of  indenture  entered 
into  between  boss  and  boy  is  made  at  the  dictation  of  the  boss,  who  leaves  no 
loop  in  it  whereby  he  may  be  held.  All  the  advantages  are  on  the  bosses'  side, 
and  none  on  the  boys*.  He  does  not,  according  to  the  law,  agree  to  board, 
clothe  and  maintain  him,  in  health  or  sickness,  provide  for  his  morai  and 
intellectual  welfare,  teach  him  as  he  should,  or  cause  him  to  be  taught,  the  art, 
mystery  and  trade  of  a  bricklayer  or  mason,  or  do  anything  which  would 
conduce  to  make  of  him  a  ih*st-class  mechanic.  On  the  contrary,  he  simply 
binds  the  apprentice  to  serve  him  as  such,  for  three  or  four  years,  at  so  much 
compensation  per  day,  for  each  actual  day  employed  at  work,  and  he  is  to 
receive  no  compensation  for  such  days  or  time  as  he  is  not  employed.  For  instance, 
if  by  inclement  weather,  or  by  reason  of  the  men  waiting  for  material  (which 
very  frequently  occurs)  the  men  have  to  remain  idle,  and  should  only  manage  to 
work  two  days  out  of  six,  the  apprentice  would  only  receive  pay  for  the  two 
days  so  employed;  and  when,  in  the  winter  season,  when  most  all  building 
operations  have  ceased,  the  apprentice  must  shift  for  himself,  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  earn  enough  at  any  labor  to  pay  for  his  keep.  There  being  no  prac- 
tical law,  trades'  unions,  of  a  necessity,  are  compelled  to  make  a  union  law  for 
their  protection,  which  in  its  bearings  do  not  conflict  with  any  of  the  statutes. 
The  gist  of  our  law  is  tliat  we  reserve  the  right  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices 
to  be  allowed.  We  require  that  a  term  of  apprenticeship  shall  be  three  or  four 
years.  All  applicants  must  be  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  must  be  legally 
indentured  by  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  parents  or  guardian.  A  copy 
of  the  indentures  to  be  kept  among  the  records  of  the  union,  which,  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  prescribed  time,  will  be  duly  certifled  and  sealed  with  the  seal 
of  the  union  and  given  to  said  apprentice  upon  his  becoming  a  member.  His 
admission  will  be  only  one-half  the  usual  rate  prescribed  for  journeymen. 
Should,  at  any  time,  the  employer  of  sudh  apprentice,  retire  from  business  or 
not  procure  employment  for  him,  on  such  fact  becoming  known  to  the  union, 
it  will  procure  employment  for  him  with  some  other  boss  or  firm,  and  give  him 
all  privileges  possible  until  his  time  expire.  Should  an  apprentice  leave  bis 
employer  without  just  cause,  which  shall  be  determined,  the  union  will  order 
him  back  to  his  employer,  and  should  he  refuse  to  do  so,  the  union  will  not 
countenance  him,  or  allow  its  members  to  work  with  him  or  for  any  boas  or 
firm  by  which  he  may  be  employed.  Should  a  boss  or  firm  not  act  squarely 
with  an  apprentice,  the  union  will  take  up  his  case  and  not  recognize  such  boas 
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or  film  until  justice  is  done  the  apprentice.  One  matter  of  iniustice  practiced 
upon  apprentices  by  bosses  is  putting  him  to  carrying  the  hod,  making  mortar 
&Qd  doing  laboring'  work  which  properly  belongs  to  a  laborer,  or  keeping  the 
boy  at  one  particular  branch  of  business,  such  as  laying  stone,  brick  or  plaster- 
ing for  too  long  a  term  without  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  learn  and  work 
at  the  others.  No  objections  can  be  raised  against  any  boss  who  wDl  instruct 
his  apprentice  in  mortar  working,  scaffolding,  etc.,  because  it  is  essential  and 
ntxessary  for  the  apprentice  to  learn  these  things,  as  he  should  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  these  things,  so  that  he  should  know  how  to  perfect  and  make  his 
own  materials,  'but  a  decided  objection  is  raised  to  bosses  who  practice  this 
system  on  their  boys  for  months,  and  who  do  not  give  them  that  opportunity  to 
leaiD  the  trade  for  which  they  are  indentured.  And  when  the  term  of  such 
apprentice  expires,  he  is  not  mechanically  fit  to  take  his  place  among  journey- 
men and  receive  the  compensation  that  they  do,  and  consequently,  the  union, 
in  such  cas^,  generally  grants  the  apprentice  the  privileges  to  work  under 
instructions  for  a  year  or  so,  until  he  can  perfect  himself.  In  the  present 
age  of  building  construction,  it  is  the  general  policy  of  contractors  to^ 
secure  quantity  and  not  quality  of  work  from  their  employes.  Quantity 
commands  a  premium,  while  quality  is  at  a  discount.  Should  an  apprentice 
indenture  himself  to  learn  both  brick  and  stone  masonry  the  union  expects 
that  such  boy's  boss  will,  so  far  as  in  his  power  and  according  to  the  kinds 
of  work  which  he  may  have,  give  such  boy  every  opportunity  to  learn  such 
branches.  And  if  one  particular  branch  be  distasteiul  to  the  boy,  and  he  has  no 
desire  to  learn  it,  his  mind  being  given  wholly  to  another  branch,  then  the  boy 
should  have  the  benefit  of  such  privilege,  for  the  union  would  prefer  to  see  him 
graduate  a  thorough  mechanic  in  one  branch  than  a  "  botch"  at  both.  It  is  the 
dutjr  of  a  boss  to  teach,  or  cause  to  be  taught,  any  apprentice  in  the  rudiments 
of  his  trade.  He  should  likewise  instruct  his  foreman  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  boy,  and  teach  him  whenever  possible.  But  such,  generally,  is  not  the 
case,  and  the.boy  has  to  depend  neatly  upon  good-will  of  the  journeymen  with 
whom  be  mav  come  in  contact.  The  prime  object  of  a  union  is  to  get  into  its 
order  all  good  mechanics  of  its  craft.  They  don't  desire  bad  ones.  Hence  their  , 
anxiety  to  protect  apprentices,  and  to  give  them  eveiy  opportunity  to  become 
good  mechanics.  We  claim  that  if  a  salutary  law  is  made  and  enforced  in 
regard  to  this  system  that  the  school  of  mechanics  hereafter  turned  out  will  be 
vastly  superior  to  what  is  now  in  voffue;  that  better  work  will  l)e  done;  that  the 
trades  will  be  lifted  up  from  the  degradation  they  are  now  subject  to  by  the 
hordes  of  unskilled  and  inferior  men  who  stalk  abroad  throughout  the  country 
claiming  first  class  relationship  to  the  trades,  when  they  are  merely  abortions. 
Closer  relations  would  exist  between  the  employer  and  the  employea,  labor  and 
capital  could  clasp  each  others  hands  in  friendship,  bickerings  would  cease,  and 
troubles  would  be  easily  abitrated. 

"  It  will  thus  be  seen,  in  the  foregoing,  that  ^^here  the  employer  abuses  the 
apprentice  law,  the  union,  so  far  as  it  is  able,  upholds  it,  and  gives  to  its 
apprentices  far  more  privileges  than  it  does  its  members." 

The  secretary  of  the  Ship  Carpenters  and  Calkers'  Benevolent 

Association,  of  Buffalo,  answers : 

**No,  I  do  not  favor  making  manual  training  a  part  of  the  public  school 
sj-stem  of  this  State,  because  the  boy  would  only  have  the  theory  and  not  the 
practical  part  of  the  trade." 

Mr.  Geo.  G.  Block,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Bakers' 

Union,  writes  as  follows : 

*' Since  the  introduction  of  machinerv,  and  the  consequent  division  of  labor 
it  is  of  no  use  for  anybody  to  waste  much  time  in  learning  a  trade  as  thoroughly 
as  of  years  gone  bv.  Every  mechanic  to-day  is  but  a  part  mechanic,  *.  «.,  he  is 
required  to  know  but  one  performance  of  his  trade  thoroughljr.  From  this  rule 
but  very  few  trades  are  excepjted.  A  competent  shoemaker  is,  in  most  of  the 
cases,  compelled  to  become  either  a  heeler,  or  a  soler,  or  a  finisher,  and  this 
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division  extends  and  multiplies  aniin  into  the  various  linos  as  to  slipper-making, 
boot-making,  and  the  making  of  ladies*  or  men's  shoes  The  baking  trade  is.  in 
consequence  of  cheap  hands,  carried  on,  in  most  cases,  by  small  bosses;  there 
are  but  few  factories,  and  little  machinery,  and  a  boy  is  generally  used  for  clean- 
ing pans  and  doing  work  which  does  not  pay  men  to  do.  Seldom  anyone  troubka 
with  showing  them  anything,  and.  in  most  of  the  cases,  the  boy  is  compelled  to 
pick  up  what  he  can  and  leave  the  place;  whereupon,  he  goes  to  another4)08&,  rep- 
resenting himself  a  so-called  second-hand,  where  he  gets  the  first  chance  to  work 
in  dough,  so  he  has  to  continue  until  he  picks  up  more  and  more.  Then,  gradu- 
ally, he  is  either  competent  on  bread,  which  has  about  ten  different  branches,  or 
on  pies,  cakes  or  crackers.  He  is,  finally,  but  a  part  of  a  workman,  apd  more  is 
not  demanded  of  him.    I  am  in  favor  of  making  manual  training  a  part  of  the 

Fublic  school  system  of  this  State,  and,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  one.  tliat 
regard  it  a  beneficial  physical  exercise." 

The  Pliunbers  and  Gas-fitters'  Union,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  says: 

"I  must  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  manual  training  as  a  part  of  the  public 
school  training. 

''I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  against  the  establishing  of  technical  trade  schools. 
The  reasoning  is  that  when  a  young  man  receives  the  manual  training,  let  him 
pick  out  a  trade  he  wishes  to  learn  and  look  for  a  place  in  a  suitable  establishment 
where  he  can  finish  his  trade.    By  so  doing,  he  can  help  his  parents  if  needed." 

The  Secretary  of  United  Brotherhood  of  Progressive  Painters' 

Union  No.  2,  says : 

"  The  following  will  best  explain  my  views  in  regard  to  the  above  question: 
In  Amsterdam,  Holland,  my  birth-place,  a  boy  leaves  public  school  at  fourteen 
years  of  age.  If  he  does  go  to  an  employer,  he  (the  boy)  works  generally  two 
years  for  nothing.  The  third  year  he  receives  one  or  two  dollars  a  week;  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years,  about  two  and  a  half,  three  or  three  and  a  half  dolkre 
a  week.  By  following  this  way,  it  depends  upon  the  boy's  ambition  to  become 
a  first-class  mechanic.  If  the  boy  leaves  the  public  school  and  is  fit  to  enter  the 
trade  school  for  a  term  of  three  years,  on  leaving  said  school  he  is  enabled  lo 
demand  four  or  ^ve  dollars  a  week,  and  by  two  years'  practice  is  a  first-class 
mechanic." 

i  The   Secretary-Treasurer  of    the    International    Typographical 

Union  says : 

•'The  apprenticeship  question  is  one  that  should  receive  considerable  atten- 
tion from  the  workingmen,  because,  if  allowed  to  continue  as  at  present  in 
many  States,  it  will  not  be  long  before  skilled  workmen  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  altogether.  In  this  State  we  have  no  apprentice  law  that  is  capable  of 
being  enforced,  except  iii  the  interest  of  the  employer,  who,  while  he  can 
compel  a  boy  to  serve  his  term,  is  not,  on  the  other  hand,  forced  to  give  him  a 
'thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade  ho  is  supposed  to  learn.  The  large  citi« 
suffer  considerably  from  this  void  in  our  law,  because  the  average  country 
youth,  when  he  arrives  in  a  city,  and  who  previously  earned  venr  little  above  his 
board,  becomes  almost  frantic  when  he  is  offered  a  pittance  fifty  per  cent  less 
than  the  average  city  tradesman,  and  is  generally  contented,  avoiding  the  trades' 
unions  as  he  would  poison,  simply  because  he  believes  his  employer  is  giving 
him  a  fair  price  for  his  labor.  There  are  some  organizations  that  have  appren- 
tice laws  of  their  own  which  have  done  much  good,  but  this  is  the  case  in 
strong  unions  only,  the  weaker  ones,  which  are  unable  to  enforce  their  prin- 
ciples, suffering  considerably,  and  more  from  inferior  workmanship  than  ttoni 
any  other  single  cause.  I  believe  that  the  system — which  is,  undoubtedly, 
intended  to  increase  the  quality  of  our  mechanics— will  have  an  altogether 
contrary  effect,  more  especially  upon  the  printing  business  than  most  any  other, 
for  the  reason  that  it  serves  to  create  amateur  printers,  which  have  been  a  bane 
to  the  trade  for  years.  As  a  rule,  the  demand  in  a  majority  of  trades  has  been 
for  some  time  back  for  quantity  and  not  quality;  and  the  amateur  printer  has 
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thus  been  enabled  to  work  harm  to  our  business  bv  reason  of  his  being  able  to 
produce  work  which  is  abominable  when  viewed  by  a  tradesman,  but  which 
BolBces  for  the  wants  of  many  who  are  in  business  in  a  small  way. '  The  great 
complaint  of  employers  is  the  competition  and  low  prices  made  necessary  by 
these  amateur  workmen,  and  this  has  had  much  to  do  with  our  failure  to 
uphold  prices  in  various  localities.  It  may  be  that  some  view  manual  training 
and  technical  training  in  a  different  manner  from  what  I  do;  but  I  believe 
they  are  both  objectionable  for  identical  reasons,  as  the  former,  while  it,  no 
doabt,  has  some  commendable  features,  is  liable  to  be  and  has  been  abused. 
The  technical  trade  schools,  which  seek  to  overstock  the  labor  market  with 
men  who  are  inferior  mechanics,  can  only  tend  to  reduce  wages  to  an  alarming 
extent,  and  the  fact  that  such  institutions  have  been  fostered  by  an  element 
which  desires  low  wa^es — the  capitalists  —  is  sufficient,  according  to  my  views, 
to  At  least  cause  workmgn^en  to  view  its  progress  with  alarm.  On  the  whole,  1 
think  both  features  objectionable,  viewed  from  a  labor  stand  point.'' 

The  PatteiTi-makers'  Association,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  says : 

"As  an  association  of  pattern  makers,  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  the 
above  question;  but  the  maiority,  while  not  opposed  to  manual  training  as  a 
diversion  from  the  tedious  dryness  of  the  ordinary  school  curriculum,  still  are 
persaaded  that  too  much  time  must  not  be  spent  on  it,  or  it  will  produce  a  lot 
of  handy  ignoramuses.  Very  few  pupils  who  leave  school  at  fourteen  (the  age 
when  the  vast  majority  are  put  to  work  to  assist  in  obtaining  their  livelihoc^) 
display  a  more  than  fair  knowledge  of  even  the  necessary  stumee  that  they  have 
been  but  just  engaged  in." 

The  secretary  of  the  Carpenters  and  Joiners'  Union  No.  21,  of 
Chicago,  answers  special  inquiries  as  follows : 

8619i  CJoTTAGE  Grovb,  Chicago,  III.  ) 
Mr.  CHABLB8  P.  Pbck:  2^ovember  25, 1886.  f 

Dear  Sib.  —  I  was  brought  up  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  have  worked 
considerable  in  England,  so  that  my  experience  of  nearly  thirty  years  has  been 
hrge.  Well,  I  am  m  favor  of  an  apprentice  system,  both  technical  and  manual, 
in  schools.  In  the  first  place,  it  gives  a  variety  during  the  term  of  instruction, 
and  young  i>eople  require  such.  But  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  at  so  young  an  age, 
what  they  are  best  adapted  for  and  what  they  will  be  most  proficient  at  I  find 
boys  take  a  great  deal  to  edge  tools,  it  seems  to  be  natural,  but  when  they  ^t  to 
work  for  a  living  at  that,  the  remuneration  is  so  small  and  treatment  so  baa  that 
tbey  get  disgusted  and  do  not  take  any  interest,  and  consequently  make  inferior 
mechanics.  In  the  building  trade  I  find  not  more  than  five  per  cent  that  under- 
stand plans,  and  not  more  than  two  per  cent  that  can  make  a  respectable  sketch 
of  a  piece  of  work,  but  the  greatest  cause  I  find  is  that  a  large  number  pick  up 
the  business  in  country  places,  making  fences,  barns,  etc.  They  are  unedu- 
cated, and  it  is  real  hard  manual  labor  they  are  adapted  for.  I  will  say  right 
bere,  that  the  masses  of  native  Americans  are  less  educated  than  the  masses  of 
the  civilized  countries  of  Europe,  what  I  mean,  English,  French,  Germans  and 
Swedish.  I  neVer  saw  a*  countryman  of  mine  that  could  not  read  and  write, 
and  I  was  brought  up  at  a  school  where  we  were  educated  free,  and  never  bought 
a  book,  pen,  slate  or  pencil.  The  above  mentioned  class  of  labor  does  a  great 
in^ufy  to  skilled  mechanics,  and  are  used  by  unprincipled  bosses  to  the  detriment 
of  socIl  Labor  saving  machinery  does  a  great  deal  to  prevent  the  apprentice 
system.  I  find  a  great  many  men  cannot  rip  a  board  square,  nor  put  a  plane  in 
condition  to  straighten  an  edge.  This  is  on  account  of  not  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship. That  would  be  the  first  thing  taught  them.  In  the  Island  of  Jersey 
we  serve  an  apprenticeship,  generally  five  years.  It  is,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
only  a  verbal  contract  with  a  stipulated  salary  per  week,  and  often  a  lump  sum 
St  the  close  of  said  apprenticeship,  that  works  very  well  in  a  small  plac^;  and 
emplqyers  in  honor  bound  will  not  take  each  other's  apprentices,  and  when  the 
apprentice  has  served  his  term  he  commands  a  regular  mechanic's  pay,  and  dur- 
ing such  apprenticeship  the  employer  is  bound  to  teach  him  or  the  apprentice 
win  protest  and  they  will  all  rebel  and  the  journeymen  will  assist.    The  journey- 
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man  will  always  teach  a  wUling  lad,  and  in  soine  cases  gets  a  premium  for  his 
trouble.  I  have  seen  cases  where  a  journeyman  took  an  apprentice  and  received 
extra  pay  to  teach  such  and  to  see  that  he  attended  to  his  work.  (That  plan 
works  well.)  The  piece-work  system  is  bad  in  all  cases  ;  it  makes  appreDtices 
slouchy ;  they  will  rush  things  to  get  over  a  lar^  quantity  without  regard  to 
quality;  makes  them  dishonest;  and  what  is  instilled  in  your  minds  is  not  lost 
in  after  years.  I  also  believe  in  discipline.  One  treat  fault  is  the  boys  will  get 
bold,  forward,  insolent,  and  when  a  teacher  has  lost  control  he  is  no  longer  a 
teacher.  Employers  do  not  want  to  become  familiar  with  boys ;  treat  them 
kindly,  but  keep  them  at  a  respectable  distance.  I  have  taught  some  and  never 
had  any  trouble,  but  they  had  to  attend  to  their  business,  and  I  have  met  them 
in  after  years  and  they  fully  appreciated,  the  instructions  I  had  given  them. 
Now,  a  few  words  about  teaching  in  schools,  it  is  book  teaching.  Theory,  but 
the  next  thine  is  practice.  I  believe  in  a  certain  amount  of  theory  during  the 
tmie  of  actuid  practice,  such  as  evening  school,  but  not  too  much  classical  Qreek 
or  Latin,  it  is  like  casting  pearl  to  swme,  it  is  completely  useless.  Good  plain 
language,  a  system  of  questions  and  answers. 

Now,  a  few  words  about  the  apprenticeship  of  this  country.  In  the  first  place, 
a  boy  should  be  a  short  time  on  probation.  Then  a  verbal  or  written  contract, 
binding  on  both  sides,  the  boy  to  work  one  year  for  a  certain  salary,  seventy-five 
per  cent  paid  weekly  and  the  balance  at  the  expiration  of  theyear,  the  empioyei 
to  employ  him  at  a  certain  class  of  work  for  a  certain  time.  The  following  yean 
at  about  the  same  way,  and  in  case  of  the  boy  running  away  he  would  forfeit 
the  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  employer,  too,  could  make  a  mechanic,  and  ihx. 
boy  would  be  anxious  to  learn,  ana  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  boy,  foi 
any  other  cause  but  sickness,  the  time  so  lost  to  be  made  up  at  the  end  of  each 
year.  All  over-time  to  be  paid  to  boy,  full  value  for  labor,  at  and  through  such 
term  of  apprenticeship;  that  clause  in  itself  would  be  a  ^eat  inducement  to  the 
apprentice.  I  find  that  employers  hire  boys  to  tend  machinery,  and  make  money 
out  of  them,  and  have  not  the  least  regard  for  their  future.  They  just  kno^ 
enough  about  a  business  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  a  machine,  and  when  they  grow 
up  they  are  superseded  by  others,  left  out  in  the  cold,  know  nothing,  and,  con 
sequently,  make  drones  to  society.  I  have  investigated  several  cases  and  can 
vouch  for  this.  Machinery  is  a  blessing  to  the  proprietor,  but  a  curse  to  labor, 
the  way  it  is  used.  I  contend  that,  in  a  business  where  machinery  is  used,  an 
average  intelligent  man  can  leam  to  set  and  run  them  all,  prepare  work  for  them, 
and,  in  fact,  should  be  able  to  fill  any  position  in  that  line  of  business,  so  that 
when  he  has  served  an  apprenticeship  he  is  able  to  fill  any  position,  and  do  anj 
and  all  the  different  branches  of  such  business,  be  a  credit  to  himself,  his 
employer  and  society.  Of  course,  a  man  always  doing  one  thing  can  do  more 
than  one  that  works  at  all ;  that  is  a  one-sided  question,  all  gain  to  the  employe 
and  loss  to  employe ;  if  it  happens  that  there  are  two  men  able  to  attend  one 
machine  on  the  market  and  he^>  wanted  for  another  machine,  the  machine  and 
one  man  are  idle.  Take  the  machinist,  for  instance  a  vice-hand,  a  lathe  hand,  an 
erector,  etc.,  why  not  one  man  able  to  do  all;  they  did  formerly,  and  I  think  the 
average  man  has  as  much  intelligence.  I  have  worked  with  a  man  that  served  his 
apprenticeship  in  a  small  town,  where  his  employer  run  a  wagon-shop  and  done 
some  building.  That  man  could  stand  at  an  anvil  and  do  a  good  job  of  black* 
smithing;;  he  could  ro  to  the  bench  and  build  a  good  carriage  or  wagon;  he 
could  draught  and  build  a  vessel,  and  he  could  do  a  good  job  on  any  class  of 
cabinet  or  joiner- work,  and  could  do  a  fair  day's  work  at  any  and  all  of  them, 
but  it  was  not  learned  in  a  year  or  two;  and  you  will  understand  that  a  good 
mechanic  with  edge  tools  ought  to  be  able  to  work  at  nearly  all  brandies  (A 
wood- work,  that  is,  with  a  fair  education. 

I  hope  you  will  not  think  that  I  mean  that  all  the  Americans  are  ignorant.  Ver 
far  from  that,  but  I  mean  the  men  that  work  at  our  line  of  business  or  laborer 
You  will  find  by  investigating  that  the  large  majority  of  foremen  are  of  foreig 
birth,  and  have  served  their  apprenticeship  in  the  old  country.  If  you  wish  ar^ 
other  special  information,  at  any  time,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  it.  and 
you  publish  any  reports  on  labor  statistics  I  should  feel  much  obliged  for  a  cop; 

I  remain,  yours  most  respectfully, 

M.  P.  CROSS, 
Secretary  Union  21,  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Ameriei 
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At  Burtonville,  Ark.,  the  Carpenters'  Union  says : 

"  I  favor  the  manual  school,  but  do  not  think  it  would  carry  by  a  large  major- 
ity, as  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  keep  up  a  common  free  school,  with  the  law  already 
in  its  favor. " 

An  officer  of  Carpenters'  Union,  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  says : 
"I  favor  training  in  public  schools." 

At  Sandnsky,  Ohio,  the  Carpenters'  Union  favors  manual  training 
in  the  public  schools. 

Carpenters  at  Covington,  Ky.,  favor  maAaal  training  as  part  of 

the  public  school  system : 

"  We  have  never  had  a  training  school  system  here,  and  we  are  not  very  well 
posted  on  it." 

An  officer  of  Carpenters'  Union,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  answer 

to  manual  training  question,  says : 

"Yes,  sir,  I  do,  and  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of  such  schools  all  over  the 
State;  and  think  great  good  can  be  derived  from  such  training.  I  am  a  car- 
penter, by  trade,  and  can  understand  the  need  of  such  s^'Btems.  I  have  often 
wondered  why  such  have  been  so  long  neglected,  as  it  is  very  important  that  all 
male  children  should  have  a  knowledge  of  some  trade.  In  every-day  life  we  see 
men  that  are  forced  to  do  things,  or  try,  that  they  have  no  knowledge  of.  When 
I  rooke  on  this  subject  before  my  order  it  met  the  approval  of  every  member 
ana  aroused  courage  among  them." 

An  officer  of  Carpenters'  Union,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  says : 

"  We  are  opposed  to  the  manual  training  school  system  in  any  sense  or  form.*' 

The  Carpenters'  Union,  at  Ascoda,  Mich.,  favors  making  manual 

training  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

An  officer  of  Carpenters'  Union,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  says : 

"  1  think  that  manual  training  is  a  good  thing  in  public  schools,  because  it 
will  be  of  some  practicable  use  to  those  that  know  something  about  it  It  is 
nmch  better  than  some  things  they  teach,  which  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  them  in 
getting  a  living." 

The  Wichita,  Kan.,  Union  No.  123,  favors  manual  training  in 
the  public  school  system. 

The  Carpenters'  Unions,  at  Martin's  Ferry,  Ohio,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  and  East  St.  Lonis,  HI.,  all  favor  making  mdbual  training  a 
part  of  the  public  school  system. 

An  officer  of  Carpenters'  Union,  Newark,  N.  J.,  says : 
"I  and  my  fellow- workmen  are  in> favor  of  manual  training.'* 

The  Danbury,  Conn.,  Carpenters'  Union  favors  making  nwrnual 

tanning  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

The  secretary  of  the  Carpenters'  Union,  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  says : 

"  I  would  favor  making  manual  training  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  in 
any  State  in  which  I  lived." 
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Carpenters'  Union,  at  Eau  Claire,  Wig.,  says : 

**  We  are  in  favor  of  ii^iaking  manual  training  a  part  of  the  public  school  sys- 
teni,  and  also  that  the  training  shall  be  equal  for  the  different  sexes,  such  as 
will  best  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  life  and  citizenship,  regardless  of  country, 
color,  creed  or  sex." 

Carpenters  and  oiners  of  America,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  full 
membership  of  442  and  700  card  members,  approve  of  manual 
training  and  technical  trade  schools  ^^  and  would  like  to  see  more 
of  them." 

Carpenters'  Union  No.  143,  Canton,  Ohio,  to  a  man,  favors  the 
question  asked  in  regard  to  manual  training. 

An  official  of  a  lodge  of  the  Amalgamated  Carpenfers  and  Joiners 

reports : 

'/We  base  our  objections  to  making  manual  training  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system  of  this  State,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  sufficient  instruction  in  schools 
at  present.  The  above  is  the  expression  of  a  majority  of  the  lodge,  but  for  mr 
part  I  am  in  favor  of  public  school  training." 

A  prominent  member  of  the  Ship  Carpenters'  Union  writes : 

"In  marine  architecture  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  ship  yard  the 
school,  to  make  a  practical  ship  carpenter  or  carpenter.  There  is  no  system  in 
regard  to  the  apprentices  in  our  trade  in  this  city.  Boys  pick  it  up  as  they  can. 
Therefore,  they  make  very  inferior  mechanics.*' 

The  committee  appointed  by  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  25  reports 

as  follows : 

*'  To  the  question,  '  Do  you  favor  making  manual  training  a  part  of  the  public 
schools  system  of  this  State  ? '  there  can  be  but  one  answer  given  by  any 
individual  or  organization  which  believes  in  a  protective  policy  for  the  craftsmen 
to  pursue — and  that  is  a  negative  one.  The  art  of  masonry  is  as  old  as 
civilization  itself,  and  the  craft  has  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  proven 
itself  competent  to  transmit  her  secrets  and  mysteries  to  posterity  without  ttie 
interference  of  government,  and  we  cannot  recall  any  period  in  the  historjr 
of  construction,  when  progress  and  civilization  have  been  retarded  from  this 
cause,  and  believe  that  the  present  manner  of  producing  mechanics  through 
the  instrumentality  of  trades  organizations  and  foreign  importation  are  fuDj 
adequate  to  the  demand.  Notwithstanding  our  belief  that  a  system  of  manu&l 
training  in  rec^ard  to  building  trades  would  prove  a  failure,  but  if  practical 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  present  industrial  mechanic,  which  the  State 
should  ever  encdbraffe  and  protect  In  regard  to  our  trade,  the  training  of 
boys  in  the  use  of  tools  moans  the  practical  use  of  the  same,  but  Instruction  in 
the  principles  of  mechanics  is  desirable  and  beneficial.  That  it  is  within  the 
province  of  the  State  to  ^ive  a  technical  instruction  to  its  youth  in  all  that  is 
u^ful,  cannot  be  gainsaid  by  any  one,  but  believe  that  the  establishment  of 
technical  trade  schools  would  be  a  detriment  and  an  injury  to  the  present  over- 
burdened mechanic,  and  uncalled  for  either  by  any  particular  trade  or  the 
gublic  generally,  and  surely  is  not  necessitated  by  the  wants  of  government  or 
tate,  and  without  its  province  to  tax  the  public  for  such  mechanical  Instruction, 
which  we  believe  to  be  as  impractical  as  it  would  be  for  the  State  to  turn  out 
full-fledged  doctors  and  lawyers,  etc.,  and  which  the  trade  organizations  feel 
themselves  fully  competent  to  supply  without  any  interference  of  the  govern 
ment  or  State." 
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The  president  of  the  File  and  Sawmakers'  Association  of  Brooklyn, 
writes  as  follows,  in  reply  to  tlie  questions  regarding  apprentices : 

*'Iii  regu'd  to  the  apprenticeship  question,  I  can  safely  say  that  every  member 
of  this  organization  is  strongly  in  favor  of  an  apprenticesnip  law  in  this  State, 
whereby  a  boy,  wishing  to  learn  a  trade  or  calling,  shall  be  boimd  to  his  employer 
for  a  term  of  not  less  tnan  three  years,  actual  working  time,  no  matter  what  age 
at  the  time  of  starting,  as  long  as  he  is  eighteen  or  over.  As  sawmakers,  we 
heartily  advocate  such  a  law.  The  trade  of  sawmaking  does  not  form  part  of 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  every  State,  and,  in  fact,  offers  less  employment 
for  mechanics  than  most  others.  One  of  its  greatest  drawbacks  is  the  mtroduc- 
tion  of  boys  of  all  ages.  Ho  matter  whether  they  know  anything  or  not,  when 
they  have  reached  the  age  of  twentjr-one  years,  they  are  consider^  out  of  their 
time.  You  can  readily  see  that  under  those  circimistances  more  poor  mechanics 
are  turned  out  than  good  ones,  and  plenty  of  them,  there  being  more  boys  at  the 
trade  than  there  should  be.  The  number  should  be  limited  according  to  the 
number  of  journeymen  in  every  trade  and  calling.  In  every  trade,  good 
mechanics  have  to  suffer,  there  beinff  so  many  poor  ones.  Poor  workmen  can- 
not demand  good  wages,  and  employers,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  will  employ 
cheap  and  poor  workmen,  if  they  can  possibly  get  along,  rather  than  pay  a  good 
mechanic  a  little  more  money.  Poor  mechanics  are  a  detriment  to  the  employes 
of  any  trade,  and  we  feel  sure  that  if  a  correct  apprenticeship  system  is  estab- 
lished, and  becomes  a  law,  in  this  and  other  States,  it  wUl,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  be  the  means  of  doing  away  with  poor  workmen. 

"  The  establishing  of  a  manual  training  school  to  teach  boys  how  to  use  tools, 
and  the  principles  of  mechanics,  meets  with  the  decic^ed  approval  of  this  organ- 
ization, for  the  simple  reason  that  a  boy  should  understand  thoroughly  how  to 
oaea  tool  before  he  attempts  to  use  it. 

"The  establishing  of  a  technical  training  and  trade  school  system  we  do  not 
approve  of,  for  the  reason  that  to  teach  a  boy  a  trade  thoroughly  he  should  be 
placed  in  a  position  where  he  can  start  with  the  raw  material  and  manufacture 
an  article  and  finish  it  for  the  market.  If  a  school  is  established  with  that  end 
in  view,  it  stands  to  reason  that  goods  manufactured  in  such  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  that  necessarily 
would  be  incurred  for  the  support  of  such  an  institution.  They  would  be  an 
unnecessary  expense  to  the  State,  and  would  also  be  the  means  of  depriving 
manufacturers  of  that  portion  of  the  trade  which  such  schools  would  create." 

The  secretary  of  the  Albany  Typographical  Union  says : 

"Industrial  training  and  technical  schools  in  this  trade  would  make  good 
theoretical  workmen,  but  poor  practical  workmen.  They  would  have  to  learn 
the  trade  over  again  when  put  in  a  printing  office." 

The  Carpetmakers  of  New  Tork  city  favor  the  apprenticeship 
law  but  are  opposed  to  training  schools  and  ''  treat  them  with  con- 
tempt" 

A  committee  appointed  by*  the  Carpenter's  Union  No.  125,  Utica, 

reported  as  follows : 

*'  We  are  not  in  favor  of  upholding  or  of  approving  manual  training,  trade 
and  technical  schools  for  this  reason  :  Boys,  after  a  course  in  the  school  think 
thej  know  it  all,  and  it  is  a  damage  to  the  trades  union  ;  furthermore,  they  have 
not  the  practical  practice  in  handling  tools  ;  it  is  all  amateur  and  a  damage  to 
all  carpentera  for  a  wealthy  man  will  send  his  boy  to  this  school  to  learn  a  trade 
before  entering  college  to  study,  and  afterwards  they  will  practice  it  in  another 
form,  and  after  such  a  course  what  would  they  be  worth  to  go  up  on  a  building 
to  work  ?  If  they  knew  how  to  frame  a  truss,  how  will  they  get  it  there.  They 
shoold  have  practic^  practice.  Another  point  in  view  is  at  the  end  of  a  term  of 
yeMs  it  would  only  become  a  political  affair  to  be  run  by  some  politicians  to 
make  money  out  of  it." 
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The  secretary  of  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  Knights  of  Labor,  Local 
Assembly,  objects  altogether  to  manual  training,  and  thinks  it  is 
the  outcome  of  the  brains  of  giddy  theorists.  He  also  objects  to 
technical  schools,  though  not  so  absurd  as  manual  training. 

In  answer  to  question  1,  an  officer  of  the  Carpenter's  Union  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  says : 

••  I  do  not  favor  manual  training.  I  do  not  think  the  pubUc  school  the  proper 
place  to  introduce  and  teach  boys  tlie  use  of  tools  and  the  principles  of  mechanics, 
as  it  would  be  taxing  them  too  much.  I  believe  in  having  separate  schools  for 
that  purpose." 

The  Carpenters'  Unions,  at  Natick,  Mass.,  and  Pawtucket,  R.  1., 
do  not  favor  manual  training. 

J.  J.  V.  H.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  does  not  favor  manual  training. 
Country  is  already  filled  with  "  half  mechanics."  s 

The  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  of  Leavenworth,  do  nov  favor  manual 
training.  They  have  enough  to  contend  with  in  the  rudiments 
of  the  common  school  education. 

The  secretary  of  the  Carpenters'  Union,  at  Washington,  D.  0., 
sajs: 

"  I  do  not  favor  making  manual  training  a  part  of  the  public  school  system, 
because  the  instriiction  given  cannot  be  of  that  character  as  to  complete  the 
worinnan,  and  the  result  is  a  botch.  To  increase  the  number  of  half-educated 
or  poor  workmen,  is  a  tendency  to  discourage  the  highest  skill  and  efficiency. 
To  discourage  skill  is  a  blow  at  individualism  and  an  unquestionable  right  of  the 
Statew  It  is  a  well  observed  fact  that  the  system  of  teaching  in  our  public  schools 
develops  scholars  all  of  one  pattern,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  manual 
training  would  partake  of  the  same  characteristics." 

The  secretary  of  the  Carpenters'  Union,  at  Manchester,  N.  H., 

does  not  favor  manual  training  schools,  and  says  : 

"I  think  that  manual  training  is  for  the  party  that  intends  to  work  or  learn 
a  trade  and  should  not  interfere  with  our  school  system  as  it  is  now." 

In  answer  to  question  1,  an  officer  of  Carpenters'  Union  of 
Massillon,  Ohio,  writes  : 

"I  am  not  opposed  to  manual  training."' 

Carpenters'   Union  No.  3,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  answer  to 

question  No.  1,  says  : 

"  No,  we  do  not  favor  manual  training,  as  it  would  only  give  the  boy  an  idea 
and  there  are  too  many  ideas  now.  We  want  them  to  know  the  trade,  and  then 
we  will  not  have  so  much  trouble." 

The  Carpenters'  Union,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  does  not  favor  manual 
training  in  the  public  schools.  They  regard  it  as  a  waste  of  time, 
and  that  it  detracts  from  proper  studies.  "Would  favor  manual 
training  in  schools  and  technical  trade  schools. 
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training  will  not  give  the  real  practical  knowledge  which  he  seeks.  The 
knowlSge  in  the  use  of  tools  and  a  theoretical  understanding  of  mechanics  will 
not  fit  him  for  the  shop  either  as  a  journeyman  or  a  foreman  over  others.  It  is 
then  necessary  for  a  full-fledged  mechanic  to  have  a  thorough  education  in  the 
practical  knowledge  appertaining  to  his  trade.  How  many  mechanics  are  there 
who  fail  to  show  any  understanding  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  qabe  or 
square  root  or  geometry.  If  you  try  to  talk  with  them  on  isometric  or  linear 
pezspective  or  snow  them  the  drawings  you  have  executed,  they  receive  your 
kindness  with  a  genuine  display  of  ignorance.  The  shop  system  of  learning  a 
boy  a  trade  is  wrong  at  the  present  day.  The  employer,  eager  to  swell  his  bank 
account,  keeps  the  boy  at  a  class  of  work  which  he  can  do  the  most  of.  From 
my  personal  experience,  a  technical  training  and  trade  school  is  the  best  for  the 
boy  where  he  can  receice  a  just  reward  for  his  ambition  to  become  a  full-fledged 
mechanic." 

The  clothing  cutters,  of  New  York,  think  that  to  make  the  law 
operative,  the  apprentice  should  be  handed  over  to  the  trade  union 
and  bound  to  his  employer,  and  that  the  union  be  held  responsible 
for  his  education,  this  education  to  be  supplemented  by  a  course  of 
training  in  a  technical  schpoL  These  schools  they  believe  to  be 
an  absolute  necessity. 

An  officer  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union,  o£New  York,  writes  : 

"If  such  schools  could  be  put  into  activity  and  if  the  boys  would  only  be  in 
favor  themselves  of  devoting  a  part  of  every  day  to  the  iLsing  of  tools  practically, 
we  would  be  in  favor  of  it.  ^ut  we  think  that  under  the  present  system  of 
work  in  our  work-shops  and  factories  that  it  would  be  conducive  to  the  putting 
upon  the  labor  market  of  a  large  percentage  of  mechanics  of  a  certain  kind, 
VIZ.:  Carpenters,  carvers  or  painters,  printers,  glaziers,  etc.,  as  nearly  all  boys 
are  in  search  of  the  easiest  way  of  learning  the  easiest  trades  while  on  the  other 
hand  as  I  am  a  moulder,  and  this  is  a  union  of  iron  moulders,  we  think  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  boy  to  learn  such  business  unless  he  worked  at  it 
steadily  for  about  as  long  a  time  as  the  average  school  boy's  schooling  amounts 
ta  Therefore,  we  would  beg  to  recommend  that  teachers  should  be  trained  in 
trade  lore  so  as  to  impress  by  a  series  of  lectures  the  use,  value,  shape  and 
texture,  of  all  tools  and  their  use,  so  as  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  their 
scholars  the  dignity  of  labor  and  how  beneficial  to  the  human  family  is  the  art 
of  using  tools,  and  trust  to  the  boys*  own  fancy  and  longings  for  time  and 
opportimity  to  do  the  rest." 

The  Broom-makers'  organization  of  Amsterdam  says : 

"According  to  the  distinction  made  on  page  first  of  the  circular  in  reference 
to  manual  and  technical  training  in  public  schools,  we  would  prefer  technical 
trainioff,  as  manual  training  only  seeks  to  teach  the  use  of  tools  and  principles 
of  mechanics,  therefore  does  not  make  the  pupil  perfect  in  the  trade,  as  the 
technical  system.  And  further,  the  technical  system  would  bring  out  the  trade 
the  pupil  would  be  most  adapted  to,  to  wit. :  If  the  pupil  is  adapted  to  carpenter 
work  he  would  show  it  in  his  training,  therefore  could  be  put  at  that  trade 
instead  of  blacksmith  or  any  other  trade  which  the  manual  training  would  not 
bring  out  of  the  pupil,  therefore,  we  the  broommakers,  would  prefer  the.  techni- 
cal training  in  preference  to  manual  training. " 

A  Knights  of  Labor  Assembly  of  Carpet  Workers  reports  : 

"  We  are  in  favor  of  trade  school  system  to  teach  boys  and  girls  in  special 
trades.    "We  think  both  systems  bettor  than  the  old  idea. 
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The  Carpenters'  Union,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  say  they  favor  the 
technical  training  and  trade  school  system. 

The  Carpenters'  Union,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  also  favor  technical 
trade  schools. 

In  answer  to  question  No.  2,  a  member  of  the  Armourdale,  Kan.i 

Carpenters'  Union,  says : 

"I  favor  the  teclmical  trade  school  for  this  reason  :  That  it  perfects  the 
scholar  to  go  forth  in  the  world  prepared  to  earn  a  living. " 

The  Carpenters'  Union,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  favors  technical  trade 
schools. 

The  Carpenters'  Union,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  favors  manual  training 
as  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

The  Carpenters'  Union,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  favors  the  establishing 
of  technical  trade  schools. 

In  answer  to  question  No.  2,  the  Carpenters'  Union,  of  Ottawa, 
Ont,  state  that  they  favor  technical  trade  schools. 

The  Ghilveston,   Tex.,   Carpenters'   Union    replies  to  question 

No.  2  thus : 

"  Yes,  we  favor  the  establishment  of  technical  trade  schools.  Having  visited 
the  New  Orleans  exposition  during  January  and  February,  and  seeing  specimens 
of  their  work,  I  believe  they  wul,  in  course  of  time  accomplish  much.  The 
graduates  would  know  the  names  and  handling  of  all  the  tools,  thereby  giving 
them  an  advantage.  The  young  men  of  the  day  who  are  inclined  to  learn 
trades  the  way  trades  are  carried  on  at  the  present  time,  cannot  obtain  a  chance 
to  learn,  as  the  employer  in  most  cases  prefers  to  hire  a  laborer  who,  after  one 
or  two  seasons,  turns  out  as  a  *' Jack- Leg."  These  technical  trade  schools,  I 
believe,  will  abolish  the  "Jack-Legs"  eventually,  and  also  will  bring  out  a  better 
claaa  ohmechanics.  Then  any  young  man,  desirous  of  learning  a  trade  can  do 
so  by  entering  such  schQol,  by  giving  strict  attention  and  devotion  to  the  trade 
he  chooses,  and  can  attain  more  prominence  than  without  such  assistance." 

The  Carpenters'  Union,  at  Ascoda,  Mich.,  favors  the  establishing 
of  technical  trade  schools. 

The  secretary  of  the  Carpenters'  Union  No.  3,  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  favors  technical  trade  schools. 

In  answer   to  question  No.    2,    an   officer   of   the  Carpenters' 

Union,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  replies : 

"I belieye  the  highest  possible  attainment  in  any  calling  or  business  under 
takinff  Is  desirable,  and  therefore  favor  the  efltablishment  of  technical  trade 
achoote." 

An  officer  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Carpenters'  Union  says : 

"I favor  manual  training  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  Many  of  our 
boys  when  they  learn  a  little  more  than  their  parents  did,  expect  they  are  too 
l»igh  to  do  manual  labor,  and  therefore  seek  some  other  work,  such  as  clerking, 
Iwokkecpfaig,  etc.,  where  they  can  save  their  hands  from  getting  hard.  We 
And  plenty  of  labor  in  the  market  for  the  positions  above  named.  I  cannot  see 
h6w  they  manage  to  put  on  the  style  that  they  do  with  the  small  salary  they 
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get.    If  they  would  get  a  training  in  the  u 
end,  follow  more  in  the  line  of  mechanical  tra( 
against  the  same  which  I  am  unable  to  state, 
harm  in  trying  the  systen^  and  give  our  boys  s< 
to  get  a  position  in  some  store  as  a  clerk/' 

Carpenters'  Union,  Dallas,  Tex.,  beli 
would  be  a  power  of  good. 

Carpenters'  Union,  Battle  Creek,  id 

No.  2,  says : 

"Favor  technical  trade  schools.  They  w< 
before  getting  their  diploma. " 

The  secretary  of  the  Carpenters'  Ue 

'*  We  do  not  favor  manual  training.  Boy 
good  mechanic." 

Carpenters'  Union,  Bellaire,  Ohio,  ss 

"Believe  technical  trade  schools  should  b 
union,  and  that  they  would  benefit  the  public  f 

Carpenters'  Union,  Lynn,  Mass.,  say« 
"  We  are  in  favor  of  establishing  technical  t 

Carpenters'  Union,  Evansville,  Ind., 
"Favor  technical  trade  schools." 

The  Johnston,  Pa.,  Carpenters'  Ui 
schools,  as  also  does  the  Carpenters'  Ui 

An  officer  of  the  Carpenters'  Union, 

to  technical  schools : 

"  I  favor  schools  expressly  for  the  purpose 
common  school  is  not  sufficient,  in  my  opinion, 
Would  like  to  see  mechanism  placed  in  its  pro] 

The  Carpenters'  Union,  of  Evansville 
training  a  part  of  the  public  school  sysl 

The  secretary  of  the  Carpenters'  Tr 

D.  C,  favors  the  establishing  of  technic 

"  It  prepares  the  boy  for  a  complete  mastery 
probable  he  may  become  a  finished  workman, 
extravagant  waste  i»  poor  workmanship  on  j 
might  properly  intervene  for  the  public  gooi 
raise  the  stancUurd  of  workmanship  to  a  highei 

Carpenters'  Union,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

ticeship  law,  and  does  favor  industrial  in 

An  officer  of  the  Carpenters'  Union, 

"After  a  boy  comes  out  of  the  public  school 
and  cannot  teach  him  his  trade,  then  I  belii 
technical  trade  school.  I  am  heartily  in  favoi 
so  supported  by  the  State  financially  as  to  m 
moclernte  means." 
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The  Carpenters'  Union,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  "  most  e 
favors  an  apprenticeship  law,  and  says  ; 

*•  We  would  be  glad  to  see  technical  schools  instituted  througl 
where  boys  could  be  trained  to  master  a  trade.  Schools  of  this  k 
otherwise  than  elevate  the  working  people  of  this  country.  It  woi 
a  skilled  workman  on  the  same  level  as  a  professional  man,  it  beii 
fact  that  some  trades  are  much  harder  to  acquire  than  some  so-cal 

The  secretary  of  the  Carpenters'  Union,  of  Oakla 
of  indnstrial  training  and  technical  schools  : 

"At  these  schools,  in  my  exi)erience,  there  is  only  one  class  of 
that  is  wood-work,  so  it  don't  give  a  boy  a  chance  to  learn  whs 
and  where  he  would  make  a  go^  mechanic,  but  with  an  apprent 
it  would  be  better.  I  favor  the  establishing  of  technical  trade  sc 
an  apprenticeship  law,  but  without  that  law  I  don't  think  it  wl 
because,  when  the  voung  man  has  been  at  the  school  for  a  m 
thinks  himself  gooa  enough,  and  goes  out  and  buys  a  few  toe 
work.  He  will  get  it  for  a  few  days  in  one  plac^^  and  then  he  w 
and  so  on,  and  misrepresent  the  trade  he  has  tried  to  learn." 

Carpenters'  Union  No.  44,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  fa 
trade  schools  or  any  system  that  will  improve  workms 

The  Carpenters'  Union  of  Natick,  Mass.,  favors  th( 
of  technical  trade  schools. 

The  Carpenters'  Union  No.  89,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  ii 
establishing  technical  trade  schools,  as  is  also  the  Carp 
of  Waterbnry,  Conn. 

The  report  from  the  Carpenters'  Union  of  Eau  C 
answer  to  question  No.  2,  says  : 

"  We  are  also  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  technical  trade 
the  same  reason  that  we  favor  manual  training  —  that  the  yoi 
country  may  have  the  best  possible  opportunity  to  fit  themselves 
and  duties  of  after  life.  We  would,  also,  make  the  schools  as  i 
national,  so  as  to  secure  uniformity  in  text-books,  instruction,  ei 

Carpenters'  Union,  Dallas,  Tex.  says  : 

"We  think  such  schools  are  useful  institutions,  and  would 
the  trades." 

The  secretary  of  the  Carpenters  and  Joiners'  Union 

Mich.,  in  answer  to  question  No.  1,  says  : 

"I  would  favor  making  manual  training  a  part  of  the  public  i 
the  State  of  Michigan.  I  think  there  are  some  branches  of  mam 
would  be  useful  to  all  men.  I  notice  the  course  of  studies 
Agricultural  College  of  this  State,  located  at  Lansing.  The  cou 
the  first  two  years  *'  shop-practice  *'  is  connected  with  studies  of 
un  acquainted  with  two  young  men  that  have  graduated,  and  I 
are  taking  leading  positions  as  business  men.  A  purely  literary 
fits  a  boy  or  girl  to  acquire  some  other  education  that  may  be  pr 
The  utility  or  benefit  of  the  system  of  manual  training  is,  I  belie 
the  best  informed  of  this  community." 

The  secretary  of  the  Carpenters'  Union,  at  Galveston, 

"I  believe  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  school  of  thii 
State  in  the  onion,  more  especially  in  Texas.    A  great  majority  c 
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,  in  this  State  have  never  served  any  apprenticeship  to  the  trade,  and  are 
or  rough  work.  By  manual  training  1  believe  this  class  of  carpentera 
[)t  obtain  employment,  as  the  graduates  of  this  system  would  be  better 
fill  the  position  which  the  "Jack-legs  '*  now  occupy,  and  with  one  or  two 
ractical  experience  would  become  competent  workmen.  I  am  heartily  in 
it,  and  wish  to  see  it  working  in  every  State." 

a  Minneapoliflj  Minn.,  the  Carpenters'  Union  reports  as  to 

n  No.  2 : 

as  a  body,  are  In  favor  of  technical  trade  schools,  as  we  think  that  by 
t  division  of  labor,  produced  by  our  modem  system  of  performing  iabor 
Lse  of  machinery,  that  no  eflfective  system  of  apprenticeship  can  be  main- 
as  no  one  but  the  overseer,  as  a  general  thing,  need  be  thoroughly 
ted  with  the  trade,  and  in  order  to  set  thoroughly  skiDed  workmen  it 
necessary  to  educate  them  in  technical  schools." 

Carpenters'  Unions  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  Martin's  Ferry,  Ohio, 

avenport,  Iowa,  all  favor  the  establishment  of  technical  trade 

I,  as  also  do  the  unions  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  East  St.  Louis,  III., 

Bwark,  N.  J. 

Carpenters'  Union,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  favors  manual  train- 

ith  only  one  exception,  and  says  : 

le  boys  have  no  desire  or  no  mechanical  ingenuity  to  learn  a  trade. 
3  can  lead  a  horse,  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  him  drink  if  he  isn't 
I  to." 

officer  of  Carpenters'  Union,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  says : 

0  not  favor  manual  training  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  systenL  It 
DO  many  "wood-butchers."  • 

officer  of  the  Carpenters'  Union  at  Chanute,  Kan.,  says,  as  to 

1  training 

not  favor  such  an  education  It  would  place  the  student  in  mechanics 
lefensible  position.  If  it  were  campvl&cyry  it  would  be  altogether  different, 
:;annot  make  it  so,  for  we  know  that  labor  is  looked  upon  as  degrading 
lin  classes." 

secretary  of  the  Carpenters'  Union  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  replies : 

for  the  reason  I  believe  that  the  time  occupied  by  the  boy  in  learning 
of  tools  could  be  placed  to  better  advantage  by  letting  him  devote  his 
me  to  his  books.  In  the  technical  schools  he  can  learn  both,  viz:  The 
>ols  and  the  trade  at  the  same  time." 

)enters'  Union,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  says : 

do  not  favor  manual  training  in  the  public  schools,  but  so  far  as  the 
Bs  of  mechanics  are  concerned  and  can  be  demonstrated  by  problems  of 
y,  such  things  are  needed  in  almost  all  trades,  and  are  of  use.  There  are 
•ules  in  arithmetic  that  should,  and  can  be,  demonstrated  in  accordance 
I  use,  but  for  the  use  of  tools  in  schools  we  look  at  it  as  impracticable." 

centers'  Union,  Lynn,  Mass.,  says : 

we  do  not  favor  manual  training.  The  most  objection  we  have  in  making 
training  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  is  this  :  We  believe  that 
jk  to  instruct  the  boy  in  the  use  of  tools  and  the  principles  of  mechanics, 
might  get  so  interested  in  the  use  of  tools  that  his  other  studies  would 
jcted." 
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The  Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  school  was  so  good  as  to 
supply  this  Bureau  with  a  set  of  specimens  in  wood  and  metal 
of  the  boys'  work,  as  also  of  the  drawings.  Superintendent 
Mitchell  also  contributed  a  set  of  drawings.  It  will  be  understood 
that  the  boy  begins  at  the  beginning  and  ends  with  the  finishing 
processes  of  all  work  entrusted  to  him,  and  each  lesson  of  work 
must  be  repeated  until  perfected  before  he  takes  up  the  next  in 
succession.  It  is  presumed  that  he  has  obtained  some  knowledge 
in  the  use  of  the  pencil,  the  scale  and  compass ;  perhaps,  also,  has 
learned  the  names  if  n6t  the  handling  of  some  of  the  tools.  This 
step  made,  he  is  set  to  draw  the  simple  forms  of  solids  true  and 
exact  to,  scale ;  that  done  it  is  his  duty  to  fashion  them  in  wood. 
The  primary  design  and  model,  in  fact,  just  as  is  done  with  things 
great  or  small  in  the  machine  shop.  At  a  more  advanced  stage 
these  forms  will  be  put  in  metal.  The  plane,  solid,  rectangle, 
No.  1,  must  be  first  drawn  to  scale,  and  then  cut  and  planed  in 
wood,  and  the  pupil  continues  at  it  until  he  turns  out  his  task 
perfect  on  all  its  sides.  In  like  manner  he  proceeds  through  a  series 
of  simple  forms,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  until  he  is  fit  to  enter  on  those 
with  complexity,  like  No.  5.  The  exercises  in  dovetailing,  mortic- 
ing, tenoning  and  screw-cutting  imply  knowledge  of  principles  as 
well  as  dexterity  in  practice. 

The  drawings  subjoined  are  reduced  fac  similes  of  ori^nal 
designs,  in  which  the  perfected  specimens  illustrate  the  progress. 
The  youths  do  not,  however,  stop  short  at  this  stage.  Much  of  the 
working  apparatus  in  use  at  both  the  Girard  and  city  schools  has 
been  begun  and  completed  by  these  juvenile  mechanics,  of  whom 
it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  be  pretended  that  they  rank  any 
higher  than  scholars.  It  is  school  work,  the  serious  application  of 
which  will  be  taken  up  in  the  work-shop  and  the  foundry,  just  as 
the  college  student  proceeds  onward  and  upward  in  the  laboratory, 
the  studio  or  the  ofiice,  the  idea  of  manu£^  training  being  prepara- 
tory training,  not  technical  finish. 
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if  the  student  cannot,  from  circumstances,  realize  the  hope  of  being 
a  x5onsnlting  engineer,  he  can,  at  least,  earn  hisbread  as  a  respectable 
mechanic     Ho  has  the  trade  if  ho  misses  the  profession. 

This  practical  result  has  been  attained  through  the  intimate  asso- 
ciation of  the  college  with  tiie  well-known  Washburn  machine 
shop.  This  is  an  unquestionable  gain  to  the  public  utility  of  the 
institute;  although  there  have  been  some  objectors,  not  of  the  kid 
glove  order  either,  who  cavil  at  this  intimate  association  between 
science  and  business,  alleging  that  the  future  scientist  wastes  time 
in  trying  to  be  a  mechanic,  and  that  the  profession  and  the  trade 
cannot  co-exist  in  the  same  person,  an  assertion  that  some  eminent 
men's  lives  would  seem  to  refute. 

Massachusetts  has  always  been  justly  accounted  the  mother  of 
education  m  the  United  States.  The  Pilgrims  and  Puritans 
were  persone  of  thought  and  information,  and  their  principles  in 
respect  of  education  are  part  of  the  heritage  devolved  on  their 
descendants. 

In  the  matter  of  technical  education  Massachusetts  has  kept  her 
honorable  position,  and  she  sets  an  example  worthy  of  imitation 
both  in  her  endowed  and  public  schools,  in  her  colleges  and 
charities.  In  manual  traimng  establishments  she  holds  an  honor- 
able, if  not  the  first,  place.  The  Worcester  Free  Institute  and 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  are  famous.  There  are 
others  which,  if  of  less  renown,  are  scarcely  less  effective.  Drawing  is 
very  generally  taught.  Prof.  Runkle,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  whose  words  are  of  authority,  was  one  of  the  earliest, 
if  not  the  first,  to  recommend  and  introduce  the  system  of  manual 
training  in  this  country,  to  which,  it  is  believed,  the  exhibit  of  the 
Eossian  school  department  at  the  Centennial  was  a  direbt  stimulus. 

The  modem  restriction  of  child  labor  is  a  triumph  of  humane 
legislation,  although  there  are  possibly  some  drawbacks  attendant 
on  it.  It  is  pure  common  sense,  however,  to  say  that  if  the 
children  of  the  poor  be  shut  out  from  going  to  work  and  earning 
their  subsistence,  something  must  be  done  to  equalize  the  disability. 
The  abolition,  or  restriction,  of  child  labor  throws  the  burden  of 
support  on  the  parents  and,  in  some  degree,  enhances  the  value 
of  the  parents'  own  labor.  If  children  may  not  work,  and  if 
employers  cannot,  or  will  not,  take  apprentices,  the  children  cannot 
be  suffered  to  remain  in  idleness,  nor  can  they  continue  at  school 

[Assembly,  No.  27.]  24 
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to  acquire  an  intellectual  or  a  super-refining  education,  which  is 
likely  to  unfit  them  for  the  emergencies  of  active  life-  A  child 
with  some  "manual  training"  is,  to  some  extent,  prepared  to  enter 
upon  industrial  occupation,  and  has  escaped  its  demoralizing  incep- 
tion and  initiation.  The  youth  can  "do"  sometliing,  and  is  fitted 
for  a  better  oflBce  than  slavish  fetching  and  carrying. 

Mr,  W.  W.  Waterman,  superintendent  of  schools,  Taunton,  Mass. 
tells  us: 

"  Since  the  introduction  of  drawing  as  one  of  the  regular  studies  in  the  public 
schools  of  Taunton,  the  superintendent  of  one  of  tlie  leading  locomotive  works 
says  that  he  finds  the  services  of  the  voung  men  from  our  schools  to  be  worth 
twenty-five  per  cent  more  than  formerly.  Before  the  systematic  study  of  draw- 
ing became  a  part  of  our  school  course,  skilled  labor  wm,  from  necessity,  brought 
largely  from  Europe.     Now  it  is  supplied  mainly  fr^m  home  talent" 

This  is  not  applicable  only  to  dmwing  or  design  as  the  basis  of 
nigh  art.  It  is  the  basis  of  every  kind  of  industrial  art  into  which 
beauty  of  form,  arrangement  of  color  or  fitness  and  harmony  of 
parts  enter.  It  is  as  valuable  to  the  trade-worker'and  mechanic  as 
to  the  architect  or  engineer,  while  the  dividing  line  between  the 
great  artists  and  the  artisan  is  so  fine  that  many  of  what  we  now 
call  articles  de  vertu  were  once  the  products  of  inventive  ingenuity 
by  the  greatest  artists.  Cellini's  work  is  well  known,  even  Michel 
Angelo  did  not  disdain  to  throw  oflf  trifles  of  art  for  use  and 
ornament. 

As  far  back  as  1878  Hoii  George  S.  Boutwell,  in  an  address  at 
the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  said  : 

"Important  inventions  have  been  made  by  persons  not  carefully  educated  in 
the  technics  of  the  art  to  which  inventions  relate,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
valuable  contribution  has  been  made  in  this  department  by  any  one  who  coulu 
he  placed  properly  in  the  uneducated  class.  However  this  may  be,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  careful  general  and  technical  training  is  a  most  important,  if  not 
an  absolutely  necessary  preparation,  for  progress  in  any  art  or  pursuit.  England, 
France,  Germany  ana  Austria  have  entered  systematically  upon  the  work  of 
furnishing  teclinical  education  to  large  numbers  of  young  men. 

•'The  means  of  education  with  us  are  (1)  the  public  schools  now  existing,  and 
<3)  schools  in  which  technical  scientific  instruction  shall  be  given. 

"  The  public  schools,  including  high  schools,  are  adapted  to  furnish  an  educa- 
tion which  may  well  form  the  basis  of  a  technical  training  in  the  practical 
sciences.  'I'hey  have  contributed  essentially  to  the  development  of  the  inventive 
and  organizing  faculties  of  our  countrymen,  and  to  those  schools  we  are  indebted 
largely  for  the  achievements  already  made.  In  this  respect  we  liave  laid  a 
foundation  for  further  attainments  and  progress,  such  as  docs  not  exist  in 
England  or  Prance.  On  this  foundation,  and  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  Tve 
can  erect  a  system  of  schools  for  technical  training,  possessing  advantages 
better  than  any  possible  in  any  other  country,  if,  perhaps,  Germany  be  excepted 
The  schools  for  technical  training  should  be  established  first  in  the  manufactur- 
ing cities  and  principal  towns,  and  the  school  in  each  might,  with  propriety,  be 
designed  to  promote  local  interests  and  to  advance  the  trades  and  branches  of 
mdustry  with  which  the  citizens  and  laborers  are  best  acquainted.** 
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Ahebican  Talent  Neglected. 
With  the  means  of  supplying  ourselves  to  overflowing  with  all 
things,  we  Americans  lavish  our  treasure  on  other  countries  for 
commodities  which  can  be  made  by  our  own  artisans,  if  they  were 
only  properly  instructed  as  those  of  other  countries  are.  The 
national  resources  of  those  people,  on  whom  we  lavish  such  immense 
rams,  are  greatly  inferior  to  our  own;  but  by  their  system  of 
educational  training  they  have  raised  themselves  and  made  us 
dependent  on  them  for  the  supply  of  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
wants  and  luxuries.  This,  to  some,  may  be  a  satisfactory  illustra- 
tion of  the  solidarity  of  the  nations ;  nevertheless,  they  take  care 
to  cultivate  their  art  industries,  under  high  pressure,  the  instant 
they  find  that  other  nations  are  outstripping  them  and  so  imperiling 
their  supremacy  in  trade  and  commerce.     An  able  writer  says  : 

"  The  cotton  fabrics  of  the  American  loom  are,  in  some  respects,  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  those  of  other  nations,  and  yet  we  import  cotton  goods  of  inferior 
quality  to  our  own,  because  their  dyers,  designers  and  printers  can  produce  a  . 
finer  appearance  and  more  striking  effect  on  account  of  their  art  training.  Our 
woolen  manufactures  excel  in  durability  and  firmness,  and  are  made  from 
material  grown  in  our  own  country;  and  yet,  from  the  coat  of  the  rich  man  to 
the  shawl  of  the  lady,  whenever  fineness  and  delicacy,  brilliant  coloring  or 
tasteful  design  are  wanted,  the  foreign  fabric  maintains  its  superiority.  Our 
finest  articles  of  pottery,  porcelain  and  delf  ware,  a  great  part  of  our  cambrics 
and  muslins,  velvets  and  silks,  ribbons  and  laces,  ladies'  dresses  and  shoes, 
articles  of  bronze  and  glass,  leather  work  and  ornaments  of  every  description, 
together  with  a  thousand  articles  of  luxury  and  convenience,  must  still  make  the 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  before  we  can  use  them." 

Lot  it  not  be  repeated  either,  as  sometimes  alleged,  that  the 
European  has  a  natural  gift  denied  to  us  Americans.  Louis  XIV., 
through  his  great  minister  Colbert,  gave  the  start  to  French  art 
manufactures  by  wise  laws  and  liberal  encouragement ;  and  their 
dispersion  through  Europe  was  the  happy  outcome  of  rehgious 
intolerance.  Besides,  we  Americans  are  all  Europeans,  and  what- 
ever talents  inhere  in  our  several  ancestors  are  ours  by  right  of 
birth ;  but  they  need  development  and  not  repression. 

In  a  splendid  eulogium  on  Wedgwood,  the  great  English  pottery 
man,  Mr.  Gladstone,  once  spoke  the  following  powerful  words, 
which  those  who  hesitate  about  technical  education,  and  think  art- 
cnlture  a  small  thing  in  national  progress,  may  take  to  heart,  the 
more  particularly  as  it  has  direct  bearing  on  our  lack  of  educational 
system : 

"Not  only  did  Wedgwood  completely  revolutionize  the  character  of  the 
fabrics  (pottery),  but  he  carried  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  which  is  not 
porcelain,  to  by  far  the  highest  point  it  has  ever  attamed  m  any  country  in  the 
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related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts."  The  State  of  New 
lork  received,  for  its  share  of  the  appropriation,  990,000  acres. 
The  income  of  ^this  grant  was  assigned  to  Cornell. 

Mr.  Hiram  Sibley  supplemented  this  grant  with  an  endowment 
f'jr  a  college  of  mechanic  arts,  and  this  department  is  named  in  his 
honor.  The  college  has  a  complete  organization,  with  work-rooms, 
raachineiy  and  shops  in  whicli  instruction  is  given  in  the  working 
of  wood  and  of  metals,  under  the  charge  of  a  director  assisted  by 
professors.  The  final  outcome  of  the  studies  is  qualification  for  the 
degree  of  mechanical  engineer ;  and  in  the  course  of  studies  all  the 
means  and  appliances  of  modern  mechanical  science  are  brought 
under  consideration. 

Part  of  the  general  course  is  the  instruction  in  the  drawing-rooms 
and  work-shops.  The  drawing  is  free-hand  for  two  terms,  after 
which  comes  the  mechanical  course,  with  descriptive  geometry. 
Tlie  work-shop  training  is  in  the  nature  of  manual  training.  "  This 
coarse  begins  with  a  series  of  exercises  in  wood-working,  intended 
to  give  the  student  f  amiliarty  with  the  application  of  a  certain  tool ; 
and  the  course  of  exercises,  as  a  whole,  is  expected  to  enable  the 
industrious,  conscientious,  and  painstaking  student  to  easily  and 
exactly  perform  any  ordinary  operation  familiar  to  the  carpenter, 
the  joiner,  and  the  pattern-maker.  Time  permitting,  these  pre- 
Bcribed  exercises  are  followed  by  practice  in  making  members  of 
structures,  joints,  and  of  small  complete  structures,  and  of  patterns, 
their  core-boxes,  and  other  constructions  in  wood. 

"  This  course  is  expected  not  only  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge 
of  the  methods  of  the  carpenter  and  pattern-maker,  but  to  teach 
him  how  to  handle  tools,  and  to  give  him  that  manual  skill  iH 
liandUng  which  will  permit  him  to  enter  the  machine  shop,  and 
there  to  quickly  acquire  familiarity  and  skill  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  metals,  and  in  the  management  of  both  hand  and  machine  tools, 
as  used  in  the  workings  of  such  metals." 

The  instruction  in  the  machine  shop,  the  foundry  and  the  black- 
smith shop  follows  up  the  initiatory  process  of  the  wood-working 
course,  and,  being  intended  for  the  beginners  of  practical  work,  is 
beyond  the  limits  of  manual  training  and  needs  no  further  descrip- 
tion. So  also  with  the  mechanical  laboratory  and  all  its  scientific 
apparatus  and  professional  instruction.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
"Sibley  College  has  been  founded  as  a  college  of  the  mechanic 
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d  is  intended  by  the  trustees  of  the  university  to  be  made 
y  a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  but  a  college  of  engineering, 
ih  schools  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  of  the  various  branches 
hanical  engineering,  shall  be  developed  as  rapidly  and  as 
vely,  as  the  means  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  of 
versity,  and  a  demand  for  advanced  and  complete  courses  of 
;ion  shall  allow. 

buildings  of  Sibley  College  have  been  erected  and  presented 
university  by  the  Hon.  Hiram  Sibley,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
se  intelligent  and  patriotic  liberality  the  univei-sity  is  also 
d  for  the  work-shops,  tools  and  nearly  all  of  the  illustrative 
us.  The  Sibley  professorship  of  Practical  Mechanics  and 
e  Construction   is  sustaiued   by  an  endowment,   -^y^^r}^  i- 

of  the  gifts  of  the  same  friend  of  the  universi 

ailding  is  constructed  of  stone,  and  is  one  hundred  i 

length  and  forty  in  breadth,  and  thi-ee  stories  ir 

iins  the  lecture-rooms,  drawing-rooms  and  museun 

and  is  connected  with  a  series  of  work-shops,  inc 

lop,  machine  shop,  forge,  foundry  and  mechanical  lal 

►od-working  shop  is  supplied  with  all  needed  hand  ai 

ork-benches  and  accessories  sufficient  for  sections  c 

venty-five  or  more  in  number,  should  it  be  found  i 

:  so  many  together.     The  smithy  contains  ten  forg< 

^proved  pattern,  and  corresponding  outfits  of  smit] 

(truction  embraces  forging,  welding,  tempering,  etc 

following  description  is  taken  from  the  column! 

ic  American,  and  the  commendation  is  not  less  ; 

served : 

eU  University,  notwithstanding  its  youth,  has  already,  ju 
er  the  date  of  its  incorporation,  become  one  of  the  distincti 
i  institutions  of  the  United  States.  Whether  considered  with 
umber  and  magnitude  of  its  buildings,  the  extent  and  be; 

the  largeness  of  its  endowments,  the  munificence  of  its  foi] 
3rs.  the  number  and  completeness  of  its  courses  of  instrt 

usefulness  of  its  outfit  of  apparatus  and  machinery,  the  i 
its,  or,  most  important  of  all, -the  number  and  character  ac 
irmy  of  professors  and  teachers,  it  stands  well  among  the  three  or  tour 
ly  pre-eminent  colleges  and  universities  of  our  country.     Cornell  en  joys 
id  distinction  of  being  the  first  of  all  universities,  whether  in  tliis 
ar  m  Europe,  founded  explicitly  as  a  university,  designed  to  give  a  real 
id  university  traming,  in  which  the  needs  of  the  people  are  fully 
3d  by  the  provisions  of  its  charter,  and  in  which  the  **  leading  objects 
ted  to  be  the  instruction  of  students  "  without  excluding  other  scientific 
sical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,"  in  *'such  branches  of 

as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts."    Thus,   while 
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[  disbursements  are  quite  modest,  much  of  the  g 
5  eleemosynary.  But  it  is  first  rate  in  reputation, 
pupils  have  found  positions  in  foundries  and  o\ 
shments  in  its  neighborhood.  An  indorsement  or 
I  the  Spring  Garden  is  justly  accounted  a  documen 
boy'  beginning  life  who  wishes  to  follow  a  mechac 

t  for  the  year  just  closed  says  with  justice : 

litems  mechanical  school  is  a  pioneer  in  this  city  in  a  conn 
ition  that  is  destined  to  solve  some»  at  least,  of  the  labor  proh 
f  uniting  skill  of  hand  with  a  development  of  knowledge 
shall  make  A^merican  workmen  educated  mechanics.  Schoo 
being  established  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  ever>'w 
V  recognized  as  one  of  the  essential  branches  of  public  educati 

classes  comprise  about  one  hundred  pupils,  with  s 
ng  classes.  The  study  hours  amounting  to  about 
k  in  the  shop-work  and  eight  in  the  drawing  scL 
uates  eight  speedily  found  positions,  even  though 
>een  so  hard  that  some  students  were  unable  to 
uition  fee,  and  so  lost  the  course. 

European  Technical  iNSTnunoNs. 

the  subject  of  this  present  inquiry  is  intended*  tc 
le  value  of  manual  training  as  a  part  of  common  sol 
.  is  well  worth  while  to  note  the  development  in 
on,  only  with  wider  scope,  elsewhere, 
nited  States  National  Bureau  of  Education  circ 
may  be  found  some  very  valuable  information  beai 
education.  The  contents  of  the  paper  are  a  letter 
European  systems  by  the  late  Charles  O.  Thomp 
ountry's  most  esteemed  educationists,  whose  death 
t  public  loss.  Dr.  Thompson,  in  his  official  capac 
nany  of  the  best  technical  training  schools  of  Eui 
lensed  the  bulky  report  on  mechanical  education, 
commissioners,  into  a  small  ■  readable  compass, 
t  may  be  added,  had  for  many  years  been  principa 
Br  (Mass.)  Free  Institute. 

>,  they  have  (1)  polytechnic  or  technical  high  scho 
iiate  technical  schools,  including  general  techn 
d  industrial  art  schools;   (3)  apprenticeship  scho 
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rening  schools  for  artisans  ;  (5)  trade  and  professional  schools, 
her  classification  of  tlie  same  schools  may  also  be  made  under 
inalifications  of  (1)  polytechnic,  (2)  secondary  technical,  (3) 
jnticeship,  (4)  trade. 

Bsing  over  the  highest  grades,  we  come  immediately  to  the 
apprenticeship  schools  and  here  we  find  that  "  the  craft  and 
\ng  usnrp  nearly  all  the  time."  In  the  Bussian  system  shop- 
goes  with  the  essential  parts  of  the  old  course,  there  being  a 
ence,  as  to  the  time  when  and  the  method  how,  between 
ent  institutions.  At  Chemnitz,  the  Manchester  of  Gennany, 
urpose  of  the  advanced  education  is  for  technical  uses ;  but  in 
ses  '*  general  education  is  the  basis,  the  scientific  and  technical 
:,  as  it  were,  the  complement,"  which  may  answer  the  objection 
ose  who  dread,  a  falling  oflE  in  our  accomplishments  if  we 
d  give  ourselves  to  studies  of  practical  utility.  On  the  other 
in  straining  after  too  high  an  idea,  the  students  are  not 
alified  from  the  actual  possible ;  for  we  learn  that  at  the 
I  Building  School,  those  who  cannot  give  the  time  to  become 
«cts  are,  at  least,  fitted  out  as  expert  and  intelligent  mechanics, 
o  use  tools  properly  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  and 
reasons.  We  learn  from  this  report  that  while  we  Americans 
reasonably  boast,  as  we  always  do,  of  our  public  school 
tion  for  the  whole  people,  we  are  far  behind  the  less  liberal 
IS  of  Europe,  not  only  in  our  high  scientific  education,  but 
n  the  truly  and  eissentially  practical  thorough  education  for 
rtisan. 

ince,  under  its  monarchies,  has  never  been  famous  for  the 
er  or  liberality  of  her  schools.  The  republic  is,  however, 
5  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  nations  and  the  reproach  of 
schoolmaster  abroad  "  is  taken  away.  For  pictures  of  what 
rench  school  teacher  once  was  and  his  low  social  status,  we 
urn  to  Balzac's  and  Sue's  works.  There  is  now  a  famous 
lational  trade  school  at  Chalons,  in  which  great  proficiency  is 
ed.  We  are  told  that "  these  schools  are  increasing  in  number 
nfluence  in  every  European  country.  In  the  matter  of 
pting  to  provide  some  substitute  for  the  extinct  apprenticeship 
i"  (precisely  our  predicament)  "France  clearly  takes  the 
there  are  now  two  distinct  plans  in  vogue,  one  to  introduce 
al  instruction  into  the  ordinary  elementary  schools ;  the  other  to 
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lools,  Bometimes  called  superior  oleinei 

only  one  school  in  France  in  which  < 
with  other  eleinentai'y  education ;  now  t 
St  classes  the  children  are  six  years  old 
veek  of  one  hour  each  in  handicraft.  I 
itdua^ion  they  have  eighteen  hours  in 
mary  schools  the  authorities  of  the  cit 
drawing  from  models,  not  from  the 
'  tools  for  working  wood  and  iron,  wit 
ecial  trades.  There  are  about  fifty  scl 
is  in  progress.  Besides  these  they 
ip  schools,  the  most  famous  being  in 
3,  founded  in  1872.  This  is  a  school 
lachines  and  tools ;  boys  ent^r  at  fourl 
ars  they  work  four  hours  in  the  school 
wards,  two  in  the  school  and  eight  in 
table  trade  school  and  is  a  substitute 
11  over  the  world  seems  passing  out  cf  vc 
are  in  France,  as  in  Great  Britain,  scl 
Bat  manufacturers  for  the  benefit  of 
ns  and  employes,  in  which  more  or  le 
ed.     The  Vienna  precious  met^l  school 

8S. 

IS,  while  the  craft  is  foremost,  great  attei 

odeling,  elementary   mathematics  and 

;cience,  while,  as  far  as  possible,  eve 

maintained  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  o 

). 

•eviewer  concludes : 

of  aU  technical  schools  in  Europe  those  whicl 
Lanufacturcs  are  the  ones  devoted  to  industria 
prosperous  or  more  fruitful  in  results  than 
echanics." 

)anies "  of  Great  Britain  once  had,  lik( 
>rtant  uses,  but  witli  the  changes  in  bus: 
ons  of  society  and  the  factory  system, 
first  estate  as  trade  associations  and 
ions  with  immense  property,  the  incor 
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ch  is  expended  in  ways  never  dreamed  oi 
oders  and  donors. 

'he  City  and  Gailds  of  London  Institute  is 
ible  instances  extant  of  a  powerful  systemati 
mical  training.  This  great  establishment  ha 
p  conviction  of  the  importance  of  technical 
pie.  This  sentiment  was  in  great  force,  bat  t 
lie  way  of  supplies.  The  London  Guilds,  oi 
become  little  more  tban  charitable  societies  i^ 
lers,  the  only  duties  being  the  distribution 
r  extravagant  personal  and  official  allowan( 
sed.  These  trade  companies,  for  over  a  half  C( 
idal,  and  numerous  efforts  had  been  made  to 
superstitious  veneration  for  relics  of  the  "  ol 
jial,  or  real,  for  which  Englishmen  are  provei 
hands  from  assailing  hallowed  institutions. 
rs  the  march  of  public  opinion  and  the  transfu 
•  these  venerable  societies,  in  the  persons  of 
>  respected  public  rights  and  had  a  sense 
iced  reform.  A  parliamentary  inquiry  follo\^ 
ed  that  sl  few  guilds,  or  companies,  had  near 
',  of  which  scarcely  half  went  to  legitimate  uses 
nrscd  in  official  fees,  expenses,  salaries,  junket 
a  led  to  ch||nges,  in  which  the  charitable  purp 
extended,  but  a  larg<3  amount  of  the  fund  was 
[iation  of  the  most  practical  kind.  It  was 
inal  plan  of  the  guild,  with  changes  that  mi 
mtages  applicable  to  modern  conditions.  C 
irs,  was  the  establishment  and  founding  of  tl 
[iOndon  Institute. 

France. 

[anual  labor  and  technical  training  are,  since 
compulsory  subjects  of  primary  education, 
ig  organized  in  all  the  schools,  but  they  are 
e  towns  and  in  the  training  schools  for  teachc 
ns  have  established  apprenticeship  and  pr< 
)rentice8hip  schools  are  found  at  Kouen  and  S 
re  pupils  remain  until  sixteen  or  seventeer 
e  can  readily  command  a  two-third  day's  wag 
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se,  the  most  important  institutions  ( trade  schools ) 
led  thus: 

X)l8  which  profess  to  give  a  training  sufficient  to  qn 
to  enter  a  factory  forthwith  as  a  skilled  workm^ 
hip  schools  proper. 

)ols  which  prepare  pupils  for  subsequent  apprentice 
hem  some  manual  and  technical  insfrnction,  along 
r  schooling,  or  schools  preparatory  to  apprenticeship 
itntions  for  giving  technical  instruction  totheappren 
IV  factory  or  work-shop,  or  to  the  apprentices  of  i 
industry. 

5  are  meant  to  train  boys  to  become  workmen  in  'w 

t   and  in  metal  trades ;  as  carpenters,   cabinet-ma 

kers,  smiths,  fitters,  turners,  locksmiths,   watchma 

3  and  silk  weavers.     They  are  principally  supporter 

jtive  localities  and  in  most  of  them  instruction  is 

erland,  tlie  State  provides  a  technical  school  where 

dren  can  learn  the  sciences  best  suited  to  the  trade 

follow.      The  result  of  the  liberal  technical  edua 

and  is,  as  a  French  statist  says : 

ong  these  sterile  rocks,  there  is  exported  every  year,  an  amou 
cient  to  pay  for  all  the  importations  made,  and  more  especial' 
10  of  francs*  worth  of  goods  which  France  alone  sells  to  that  pe< 

of  Paris  apprentice  school,  L'  Ecole  d^  Apprenti 
ird  de  la  Villette,  is  of  surpassing  merit,  both  in  the  e: 
ances  and  in  the  general  superiority  of  its  organiza 
}  attained  are  striking.     No  pupil  is  admitted  b 
>r  without  his  certificate  of  elementary  education, 
nstruction  is  for  three  years,  about  half  the  day  I 
liooling  and  half  to  practical  work  in  one  or  other  o 
e  boys  who  go  out  at  sixteen  are  able  at  once  to  rai 
kmen,  earning  a  wage  usuajly  paid  to  those  who 
ich  longer  term  in  the  shops,  and,  in  some  cases,  thai 
rkman  of  full  age.     The  promoters  of  this  school 
he  matter  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit,  and  the  exact 
'  have  kept  upon  all  statistical  matters  enables  a  pi 

be  drawn  of  the  signal  success  attained  by  the  sc 
was  founded  in  1873.  Of  seventy-four  ai>prentice£ 
•ut  up  to  August,  1877,  sixty-nine  remained  faithf 
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dustry  taught  them  in  the  school;  their  average  wages  on 
5  had  been  about  eighteen  shiUings  ($4.50)  a  week  of  fifty  six 

their  average  age  was  seventeen  and  a  half.  Among  them 
mng  smiths  and  metal-turners  earn  more,  receiving  from 
^  shillings  up  to  thirty-two  shillings  ($8.00)  weekly,  as  soon  as 
;o  out  to  work.  This  school  is  one  where  there  is  a  graded 
)f  manual  exercises,  undertaken  to  develop  the  pupil's  skill 
it  reference  to  their  commercial  profitableness ;  where  no  work 
8  attempted  until  the  how  and  why  have  been  explained,  nor 
be  piece  of  work  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  proper  work- 
iwing.  Eegular  technical  and  scientific  principles  are  taught 
sisted  on  in  the  shops.  The  instruction  is  in  the  hands  of 
tent  teachersy  the  head  of  the  shop  being  himself  a  former 
)f  the  Arts  et  Metiersy  imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit,  while 
icher  of  physics  comes  from  the  Paris  Observatory.  M. 
,  the  director,  conducts  classes  in  descriptive  geometry  and 
ubjects.  M.  Bocquet,  superintendent  of  workshops,  gives  a 
of  technology,  beginning  with  tools  and  bits  of  machinery  up 
mplete  knowledge  of  machines  and  machine  tools.  Drawing, 
I  physics,  applied  chemistry,  algebra,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
idustrial  jurisprudence  form  partn  of  the  general  study, 
ne  of  the  Paris  schools,  that  of  the  Rue  Tournefort,  we  are 
lat  the  children  are  taught  a  trade  as  if  they  were  really 
ticed.  0here  are  nearly  400  children.  Trade  instruction 
om  ten  until  after  thirteen.  In  the  first  two  years  they  learn 
lities ;  in  the  third  year  the  work  is  specialized,  and  the  child's 
mng  been  determined,  or  the  relatives  having  been  consulted, 
■e  put  to  modeling  and  carving,  or  to  joinery  and  cabinet- 
or  to  smith's  work  in  forging  and  fitting.  They  now  work 
)6  and  receive  instruction  in  drawing,  geometry,  and  natural 
!.  They  are  fitted  to  undertake  serious  work,  and  are  capable 
support,  usually  finding  ready  employment. 
be  school  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  Rue  Yaugirard,  they  have 
bops  and  teach  "gilding,  wood  and  stone  carving,  trunk- 
r,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  weaving,  book-binding,  mathemati- 
1  musical  instrument  making,  etc.,"  so  that  when  their  school 

out  they  are  well  forwarded  toward  a  useful  calling  and  are 
3  of  earning  modest  wages  at  callings  in  which  they  will  soon 
the  footing  of  journeymen, 
lembly,  No.  27.]  25 
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w,  limited  to  such  masters  as  are  members  of  the 
asters,  not  being  members  of  guilds,  would  be  indirec 
become  members,  if  they  should  wish  to  take  apprc 
The  law  directs  that  the  master  instruct  the  app 
)rk8  pertaining  to  his  trade  in  such  order  of  sii 
such  extent  as  required  by  the  object  of  traini 
;her  himself,  or  through  a  competent  representati 
pointed  for  that  purpose,  to  superintend  the  ti^ 
prentice.  He  is  not  permitted  to  withhold  from  tl 
e  opportunity  and  time  necessary  for  the  latter's  e 
r  attending  the  church  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  ] 
m  for  any  other  services.  He  has  to  urge  the  appn 
nee  in  work  and  morality,  and  to  keep  him  fror 
le  master  is  also  expected  to  urge  his  apprentice 
lools  for  further  training  {forthildung).  In  these 
t  instruction  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  drawing  ai 
is  a  superior  course  to  that  of  the  primary  school. 
^  that  no  tradesman  can  take  an  apprentice  unless  ] 
member  of  a  guild.  The  law  defines  the  emploj 
itruct  the  apprentice,  and  to  give  him  encourager 
m  good  example  in  diligence,  etc.  The  apprentices 
end  the  trade  schools  on  a  similar  plan  with  the  pii 
lools  of  this  country,  except  that  they  include  mai 
their  scheme  of  education.  The  extent  to  which  sp 
►n  is  carried  is  exemplified  in  the  Tailors'  Academj 
ich  anatomy,  mathematics,  theory  of  cutting,  lessor 
r  gentlemen's  and  ladies'  clothes  and  underwear,  tail 
awing  and  design,  aesthetics  (harmony  of  colors] 
3tume,  knowledge  of  goods,  commercial  science, 
iglish  language,  lectures  on  scientific  matters  of  inten 
3h  a  curriculum  is  not  yet  recommended  for  the  Am< 
prentices.  How  far  the  Germans  are  ahead  of  th 
mpetitors  after  all  this  pains-taking  is  a  matter  of  op 
t  generally  conceded  that  they  lead  the  world  in  the 
i  although  the  requirements  of  army  service  by  th( 
11  account  for  a  certain  proportion  of  short-comings 
ice,  the  same  drawback  applies  to  all  European  na 
eat  Britain. 
A.  notable  fact  in  Germany,  in  addition  to  their  e 
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I  of  technical  education,  is  the  anxiety  expressed 
jles  for  a  recognition  of  the  < 
is  not  supposed  to  suffer  fi 
long  ago  declared  it  the  o 
or  able-bodied  laborers  and 
ut  workers.  Scarcity  of  w 
ieration. 

a  different  condition  from  1 
)m  prevails.  Apprenticeshij 
j^reat  Britain,  very  much  of 
ions  require  trainmg  and  proi 
be  recognized  as  a  joumeyi 
one  of  the  principal  indust 
it  has  atout  200,000  inh 
are  its  principal  industries, 
pulsory  education  has  been  a1 
ve  the  schools  before  fourteei 
Is.  The  Higher  Weaving  S< 
gricultural  School  and  the  Tc 
I  at  a  cost  of  over  $400,000, 
tate.  Mr.  Falkin,  an  Englisl 
ates  that  it  has  destroyed  th< 
,  and  is  slowly  undermining 
bas  enabled  the  weaker  race 
he  stronger,  and  to  compete  \ 
And  thinks  that  the  answer ' 
Ell  advantages  of  the  people  < 
1  with  this  great  school  a  proi 
fT  it  is  to  travel  about  and 
ery  description  belonging  to 
by  the  students  of  machine  c< 
ernment  also  sends  profess^ 
Y  other  country  where  they 
em  in  their  work.  With  sr 
^rmany  possesses  a  larger  nui 
nen  and  masters,  who  come  t 
ined  to  appropriate  and  ado] 
can  suggest. 
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Dbnmabk. 

I  far  back  as  1771,  in  the  regulations  of  the  Royal  Academy  o 
at  Copenhagen,  we  find  the  following  paragraph  : 

B  our  subjects  should  be  entitled  to  be  taught  gratuitously  at  the  Royc 
'my.  Nobody,  whatever  be  his  station  in  life,  must  be  refused  admittance 
ier  that  good  taste  on  the  right  foundations  may  be  spread,  not  alon 
i;3t  the  artists,  but  also  amongst  those  artisans  who  want  a  knowledge  i; 
ag,  we  desire  that  all  trade-masters  residing  in  our  royal  capital,  and  wh 
L  do  without  drawing,  shall  urge  their  apprentices  (Uligently  to  yisit  Ih 
ny." 

Lnd  the  masters,"  remarks  a  correspondent  of  the  Bureau,  "  dh 
themselves  of  this  invitation,  for  already  the  next  year  21! 
entices  received  instructions  at  the  academy,  and  in  four  year 
numbers  hnd  already  doubled.  In  1807  an  institute  for  metal 
ers  was  founded.  The  Technical  Institute  was  eetablished  ii 
In  1868  a  New  School  for  Handicrafts  was  opened,  an< 
)  present  time  Copenhagen,  a  town  of  250,000  inhabitants,  ha 
technical  schools.  The  provincial  towns  have  not  been  left  ii 
)ld,  for  sixty-eight  towns  have  technical  schools.  In  buildiuj 
jchools  no  less  a  sum  than  618,000  crowns  (a  Danish  crown  beinj 
i  abont  twenty-eight  cents)  have  been  spent  during  the  last  sL 
All  these  schools  receive  help,  both  from  the  State  and  th( 
corporations.  When  the  writer  visited  Copenhagen  last  summe 
fpped  before  a  splendid  palace,  and  was  told  that  it  was  the  nev 
aical  Institute.  To  build  it  the  State  had  helped  with  100,00( 
le  corporation  with  94,000  crowns.  This  institute  receives  ever 
from  the  State  20,000  and  from  the  corporation  10,000  crowns 
31,000  crowns  are  received  in  school  fees ;  its  total  receipt 
3ar  being  a  little  over  102,000  crowns.  Last  year  1,971  artisan 
pprentices  (401  of  them  free)  were  taught  by  dxty  teachers." 
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:entice  schools. 

New  York  are  worthy  of  special  not 
some  sense  with  the  idea  of  manual  tn 
instead  of  general.  They  go  to  perfect 
general  aptitude.  They  go  to  improv 
iged  in  actual  practice,  instead  of  deve: 
tideed,  one  of  the  cogent  objections  m 
)  trade  schools  is  that  it  tends  to  disp] 

and  to  set  up  a  half -educated  mechanii 
handicraftsman,  who  has  learned  his  ti 
t  by  a  short  cut  to  knowledge. 

Dh£  Hob  School. 

are  known  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
PS.  Hoe  are,  moreover,  machinists  of 
is  in  New  York  city, 
r  mentioning   this  eminent  firm  in 

a  training  school  for  their  apprenti 
sometimes  known  as  articled  pupils ;  t 
of  workmen,  with  such  a  measure 
he  common  schools.  They  are  not  ^ 
pprentices ;  they  are  only  under  ordic 

firm,  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  < 
ill  attend  the  evening  school  attachec 

school.  The  course  of  teaching  is  tl 
direct  bearing  on  their  advancemeni 
have  given  themselves.  The  studies 
ule  and  compass,  arithmetic,  algebra 

and  the  school-rooms  are  found  by 
I  as  the  boys  have  already  had  their  d 
on  their  school  duties,  Messrs.  Hoe  { 
le  closing  of  the  shops  at  half  past 

not  have  the  need  of  going  home,  s< 
le  distance,  and  returning  for  the  sol 
it  six.  The  number  of  the  boys  in 
.  for  various  reasons  they  cannot  all 
I.  They  are,  accordingly,  broken  up 
ings  a  week.     This  short  time  is,  perh 
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iwback  on  Berious  progress;  but  it  has  the  offset  of  not 
sting  the  lads  who  attend  as  matter  of  duty  and  obligation, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  an  encouragement  to  those  who  are 
ig  scholars  and  anxious  to  profit  by  their  chances.  It  is  in 
mplation  to  enlarge  the  school-rooms  and  make  the  teaching 
continuous.  With  the  class  of  youths  that  the  teachers  of 
loe  School  have  to  direct,  there  is  need  for  a  good  deal  of 
nd  firmness,  but  in  the  school-room  the  boys  are  orderly  and 
to  take  interest  in  their  lessons.  A  problem,  involving  the 
Ig  out  of  an  average  in  a  counting-room  calculation,  was 
ad  quietly  and  correctly .  in  the  arithmetic  class.  In  the 
iDg  class-room  a  greater  zeal  was  shown  in  their  work.  It 
Qot  only  a  brain  operation,  it  was  eye  and  hand  work^ 
mng  and  laying  down  squares,  angles  and  curves  —  copying 
— things  with  which  they  were  somewhat  familiar  and  of 
1  tliey  knew  the  use  and  application.  It  is  manual  training  as 
it  goes.  The  school  has  been  at  work  many  years  and  the 
s  have  been  satisfactory.  It  has  identified  the  boy  beginners 
the  firm ;  they  have  developed  into  workmen  who  understand 
duty  and  do  it  intelligently.  During  the  school  session  which 
he  greater  part  of  the  year,  with  intermission  in  the  summer 
ngs,  the  boys  are  farther  instructed  and  entertained  by 
es  and  other  means  of  relieving  the  monotony  of  the  school 
le.  On  the  whole,  the  system  works  well  for  both  employer 
mployes,  and  is  a  pattern  to  be  imitated, 
iversing  with  Mr.  Peter  S.  Hoe,  of  this  eminent  firm,  he 
earnestly  of  the  interest  felt  by  the  firm,  which,  so  far  as  he 
,  was  the  only  school  of  the  kind  in  this  State.  The  firm 
ot  look  for  any  direct  results  from  the  school,  nor  did  he 
that,  as  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  it  was  a  paying  affair, 
id  a  conviction,  however,  that  all  labor  employers  should  take 
terest  in  the  moral  welfare  of  their  employes,  and,  in  this 
lular  instance,  the  boys  were  so  circumstanced  that  it  was 
to  take  them  away  from  their  associates  and  to  give  them 
guidance  into  better  methods  of  life.  The  school  had 
ed  in  a  thoroughly  good  understanding  between  the  firm  and 
orkmen.  The  school  had  been  established  twenty-five  years, 
fiany  of  the  foremen  had  received  their  first  education  through 
le  did  not  much  believe  in  attempting  high  education  for 
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ould  have  to  work  their  own  way,  but  h( 
5y  of  manual  training  and  trade  schools.  ' 
ontract  or  apprenticeship  between  the  Hoe 
)ys.  It  was  all  verbal ;  but  the  boys  kne^ 
iding  school  was  part  of  their  duty.  At  fi 
it  became  a  pleasure  after  a  while  and  had 


AUCHMUTT  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

uty  is  a  gentleman  of  means  and  position  in 
\s  given  much  attention  to  labor  questioni 
m1  to  set  an  example  of  reform  in  the  relati 
>loyed,  and  in  furtherance  of  his  views  has  o] 
the  instruction  of  young  mechanics.  It  is 
lat  his  young  men  come  into  competition 
^cognized  journeymen.  His  views  on  appre 
mother  place.  The  following  embodies  his  sc 
ourse  and  practice  in  the  building  trades,  an 
i  ideas  as  to  what  a  skilled  workman  shon 

'he  New  York  Trade  Schools. 
urae  of  Instruction  in  Plumbing. 

Manual  Instruction. 

le  class  will  be  required  by  the  instructors  to  do  t 

rder  in  which  it  is  given: 

cast  Joints;  8.  Cup  joints;  4.  Strap;  5.  Horizonta 
branch  Joints;  7.  Upright  wipe  Joints;  8.  Upright  1 
a  stop-cock;  10.  Wiping  a  flange  on  a  two-inch  pi] 

i;   12.  Caulking;  18.  Putting  an  overflow  pipe  m 

>f  this  course  of  manual  instruction,  miscellaneous  oi 
icluding  bending  pipe,  etc. 

1  pay  particular  attention  to  the  way  the  young  men 
ow  they  hold  the  pad  and  tools.  An  awkward  posit 
tiolding  pad  or  tools  roust  be  corrected,  even  if  the  i 
consequence.    In  wiping  Joints,  brass  tubing  will  I 

LVCTUBBS 

following  subjects,  commencing  on  the  first  Wednei 

Trapping  and  ventilation  of  soil  pipes;  8.  Supply 
;  6.  Fixtures;  7.  Trapping  and  ventilation  of  flxtai 

ach  member  of  the  class  will  be  furnished  with  a  ] 
St  of  questions  on  the  above  subjects,  with  blank 
^e  lecturer  will  write  an  answer  to  each  question 
members  of  the  class  will  copy  it  in  the  blanks  left 
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next  question,  the  lecturer  will  explain 
iuing  by  diagrams  on  the  blackboard, 
lien  for  future  reference, 
mbing,  has  been  p>repared  with  great 
No  such  instruction  has  ever  before 
)  to  those  who  take  it,  and  a  full  and 
tly  requested. 

de  Schools  is  intended  to  be  thorough, 
;,  is  not  to  be  deviated  from.  The 
3  class  to  beein  at  the  beginning,  and 
:;ed  as  rapidly  as  his  proficiency  will 
^  taken  from  any  work  until  he  can  do 

hed  with  a  box,  in  which  he  will  keep 
mples  can  be  retained  bv  the  members 
lie  materials  in  them.    In  seeking  for 

tools  to  visit  each  member  of  the  class 
igress  he  is  making  and  on  what  work 

m  in  Carpentry. 

OF  TOOLB. 

show  (1),  how  to  hold  a  liammer ; 
the  elbow;  and  (4),  from  theehoulder; 

blows  on  a  marked  board  ;  (6),  how 
to  withdraw  them  ;  (7),  how  to  drive 
sft  hand  ;  (8),  how  to  blind-nail, 
tor  will  show  (1),  how  to  mark  oflf 
•k  connecting  two  points  ;  (8),  how  to 
parallel  and  at  right  angles  with  edge 

plain  (I),  for  what  purpose  different 
show  (2),  how  to  saw  across  a  board; 
is  grasped  with  the  left  hand;  (4),  how 
}\  how  to  start  the  kerf  ;  (6),  how  to 
f  the  board,  and  (7),  how  to  prevent 
m  splintering  ;  (8),  rip-sawing  ;  atten- 
[)ut  upon  the  horse,  and  how  moved 
>  saw  close  to  a  line  without  removing 
i  back-saw. 

hibit,  (1),  the  different  kind  of  planes, 
>plane,  and  remove  saw-marks  from 
given  (3),  how  'to  stand  ;  (4),  how 
to  press  down  with  the  leit  hand, 
the  board;  (6).  when  to  drop  the  left 

0  the   rear  end   of   the  board,  and, 
board  ;  (9),  how  to  test  the  flatness 

ting ;  (10),  how  to  withdraw  the  iron 
low  to  sharpen    the  iron  ;  (12),   how 
thickness  of  the  shaving, 
vill  show  how  to  drive  a  screw  with  a 

tructor  will  show  how  to  hold  and  how 
boring  across  the  grain  nearly  through 
boring  from  the  other  side,  and,  (8), 
wood  will  fall  out  between  the  holes; 
in,  beginning  at  the  ends  and  meet- 
tirely  Uirough  from  one  end ;  then, 

show,  (1),  how  to  hold  a  chisel  ;  (9). 

1  the  grain  ;  (8),  paring. 
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imber  of  the  class  will  be  taken  from  Part  I  until  he  can  hold  the 
ed  tools  properly  and  use  them  freely. 

Part  II. —  Carpentry. 

ing  stud  partitions.— The  class  will,  (1),  set  a  stud  partition  with 
les.  set  sixteen  inches  from  centers,  containing  a  door  and  a  w 
Partition  to  be  bridged.  Second,  the  class  will  set  a  stud  pai 
center  door  and  struts  stiffening  the  partition.  The  instructc 
the  use  of  struts  in  relieving  the  center  of  partition,  of  strain. 
rring-bom  bridging.— The  instructor  will  place  three  8x9  beams  t 
•om  centers,  and  cause  the  members  of  the  class  to  herring-bone 
5,  at  close  intervals,  with  2x8  inch  strips.  The  instructor  will  e 
mtages  of  bridging  a  floor.  The  instructor  will  also  show,  w 
ig  the  class,  how  floors  are  deafened  with  1^x2  inch  strips  and  |  b 
'Uforing. — The  instructor  will  lay  lengths  of  8x4  studs  on  the  floor 
3p,  sixteen  inche3  from  centers,  representing  floor-beams.  On 
3  instructor  will  lay  the  first  board,  showing  the  class  how  to  g 
aight  by  lining.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  then  put  one  boi 
id  blind-nail  the  same.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  test  his 
el,  to  ascertain  if  it  is  correct.  Each  member  of  the  class  will,  (4 
shed  with  a  piece  of  board  three  feet  long,  nail  same  to  the  fl 
op  and  drive  in  blind-nails  as  close  together  as  possible.  He  wil 
nails  and  board  from  floor. 

kiriing.— The  instructor  will  show,  (I),  how  to  skirt  a  wall  with  i 
ird,  and,  (2),  how  to  skirt  a  w^all  with  a  base  with  heavy  moii 
»ases  to  be  returned  on  an  angle.  The  class  need  not  be  exerci 
:  the  instructor  will  be  sure  each  member  of  the  class  understand 
k  is  done. 

ntering. —  Each  member  of  the  class  will  make  a  center  for  ei 
I  gothic  or  segmental  arch,  'i'o  save  material  the  instructor  ma 
ering  used  in  brick-room  apart  and  cause  it  to  be  put  together  agi 
hvssfirring.  —  The  instructor  will  nail  cross-firring  to  the  timbers 
[plain  to  the  class  its  necessity,  and  how  far  apart  the  strips  shoi 

Part  III.— JdiNERY. 

3  instructor  will  cause  each  member  of  the  class  to  prepare  in 
rkmanlike  manner,  samples  of  various  joints  in  the  order  and 
,ze  shown  on   the  model-board.    Each  member  of  the  class  ^ 
I  to  do  the  -joint  he  is  on  neatly  before  being  put  upon  the  next  ex 
tructor  will,  in  these  exercises  in  joinery,  follow  exactly  the  din 
rn  in  the  manual  **  How  to  Use  Wood-working  'i'ools."    The  dirt 
found  as  follows  :     1.  Halving  together  joint,  page  78  ;  2.  Hali 
t,  page  97  ;  3.  Open  mortise  and  tenon  joint,  page  81  ;  4.  Blin( 
t.  page  87;  5.  Mortise  and  tenon  joint,  page  85;  6.  Mitre  joint,  pi 
5  joint  with  open  mortise  and  tenon,  page  91  ;  8.  Mitre  joint  witl 
mortise  and  tenon  joint,  page  84  ;  10.  Blind  mortise  and  tenon  j 
a  brace,  page  88  ;  11.  Hair  blind  dove-tail  joint,  page  9U. 
ich  member  of  the  class  will  make  panels  as  per  models. 
Jach  member  of  the  class  will  fit  a  jamb  lining  of  size  sufficient  to  c 
kiese  panels  to  be  used  as  a  door. 

lach  member  of  the  class  will  put  three  mortise  locks  with  1 
etc. ,  complete  in  a  piece  of  wood  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
Lch  member  of  the  class  will  put  three  hinges  on  same  piece  of 
it  up  against  a  jamb  prepared  by  the  instructor, 
lach  member  of  the  class  will  hang  the  panel  in  jambs  already  pre 
with  lock  and  key,  etc. 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous. 

nstructor  will  employ  the  class  on  such  work  as  may  seem  dea 

J  approval  of  the  manager  of  the  schools. 

he  duty  of  the  manager  to  see  that  this  system  is  strictly  adhered 
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)  changes  are  made  in  it  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor.  Also 
ich  pupU  once  each  evening  to  ascertain  his  progress,  and  if  employed 
ier  as  set  forth  in  this  schedule. 

Course  of  Instruction  in  Plastering, 

se  of  the  trowel,  hawk,  darby,  float,  scratcher,  straight-edge  and  points 
^oper  space  between  laths,  and  number  of  nails  to  a  lath. 
Scrateh-eoat — 1.  Proper  consistency  of  mortar  ;   2.  Ajnount  of  hair 
• ;  3.  Where  to  begin  in  plasterine  a  room  ;  4.  How  thick  the  scratch  cc 
be,  and  how  much  mortar  should  go  between  the  laths  to  form  a  prop 
;  6.  How  to  apply  a  scratch  coat ;  6.  Use  of  the  scratcher. 
Brown  coat. — 1.  Why  the  brown  coat  should  not  be  put  on  before  t 
1  coat  is  dry  ;  2.  Screeds  and  their  object ;  8.  Where  to  begin  in  plast 
■oom;  4.  Proper  thickness  of  brown  coat ;  5.  Where  "spots"  are  needc 
►w  to  make  them  ;  6.  How  to  plumb  these  spots  with  a  "long rod;" 
lo  apply  a  brown  coat;  8.  How  to  finish  if  no  hard  finish  coat  is  to 
9.  How  to  finish  if  wall  is  to  be  frescoed  •  10.  How  a  brick  wall  is  broT 

Sbrrf  finish. — I.  Consistency  of  plaster;  2.  Where  to  begin  plastering 
3.  Number  of  coats ;  4.  How  to  apply  hard  finish  ;  5.  How  to  brus 
w  to  finish  angles. 

Comicea, — 1.  When  cornices  should  be  put  on ;  2.  How  to  apply  1 
• ;  3.  How  to  use  the  molds  ;  4.  How  to  form  a  mitre  ;  5.  How  to  rur 

ing  the  course,  instruction  will  be  given  in  mixing  of  mortar,  in  prepa] 
f  nard  finish,  in  the  cause  of  cracks  and  blisters,  and  in  the  cause 
*  crumbling  and  falling. 

instructor  will  cive  particular  attention  to  the  following  points :  1.  Tl 
)l8  are  properly  held  ;  2.  That  the  tools  are  only  used  for  the  purpose  : 
they  are  intended  ;  3.  To  the  proper  position  and  attitude  of  the  pu 
at  work  ;  4.  To  neatness  of  work  rather  than  speed. 
J  the  duty  of  the  manager  to  see  that  this  course  is  followed  as  near 
le  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  arranged.  Also  to  ascertain  from  es 
if  he  understands  thoroughly  each  difl^erent  item  in  this  course 
[jtion. 

Course  of  Instruction  in  Bricklaying. 

[olding  trowel  and  spreading  mortar  on  a  board.     One  evening. 
Building  eight-inch  walls  to  a   line,  but  without    a    plunib    rule,  1 
[itors  to  give  attention,  (1),  to  spreading  the  mortar  over  at  least  t 
,  (2),  to  laying  the  brick  properly,  bonding,  etc. ,  and  (Ji),  to  striking  joii 
lass  to  be  practiced  the  first  half  hour  each  evening  spreading  mortar 
d.    Three  evenings. 

Building  eight-inch  walls  to*  a  line,  but  without  a  plumb  rule,  1 
ctors  to  give  attention,  (1),  to  spreading  the  mortar  over  three  bricks,  (2), 

the  brick  properly,  bonding,  etc.,  (3),  to  striking  joints,  and  (4),  to  pointii 

evenings. 

Building  twelve-inch  piers,  the  instructors  to  give  attention, (I),  to  1 

the  plumb  rule,  and  (2),  to  pointing.     Three  evenings. 
Building  twelve-inch  walls,   the    instructors  to    give    atJtention,   (1), 
ling  mortar  over  at  least  three  bricks,  (2),  to  laying  brick  properly,  boi 
tc. ,  (3),  to  the  use  of  the  plumb  rule  ana  the  management  of  the  line,  ( 
id  working  too  close  to  the  line;  (5),  to  pointing,  and  (6).  to  keeping  cour 

The  class  to  practice  for  twenty  minutes  each  evening  in  spreadi 
r  over  a  space  of  three  bricks  on  a  board.     Six  evenings. 

Building  hollow  piers  sixteen  inches  square,  the  instructors  to  g 
ion,  (1),  to  the  use  of  the  plumb  rule,  and  (2),  to  pointing  both  exterior  a 
)r  joints  neatly  ;  the  eight-inch  hollow  in  the  center  of  the  pier  lo 
id  as  a  flue.    Three  evenings. 

.  Building  eight-inch  walls  without  a  plumb  rule»  the  instructors  to  g 
ion,  (1),  to  spreading  mortar  over  at  least  three  bricks  (2),  to  layitig  br 
rly,  bonding,  etc. ;  (3),  to  keeping  the  wall  plumb  by  the  eye  and  how 
&  wall ;  (4),  to  point,  and  (5),  to  keeping  courses  level.    Two  evenings. 
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.welve-inch  walls  with  one  chimney  breast  projectin 
f  wall ;  only  two  members  of  class  on  each  chimney 
to  contain  two  flues,  each  eight  inches  square  sepan 

The  instructors  to  give  attention,  (1),  to  bonding ; 
7e\,  and  (3),  to  pointing  the  flues  and  laying  the  fo 
ree  evenings, 
eight-inch  wallas  per  diagram  "A."    Two  membe 

on  each  wall.     The  instructors  to  ffive  attention,  (1), 
le  brick,  and  (2),  to  proper  method  of  turning  the  c 

irelve-inch  wall  as  per  diagram  *'B."    Two  members 

t  on  each  wall.    The  instructors  to  give  attention,  (1), 

le  brick;  (2).  to  proper  methods  of  turning  comers;  ai 

lumb  by  the  eye.     Six  evenings. 

ixteen-inch  wall  as  per  diagram  "  C."    Two  memben 

on  each  wall.    The  mstructors  to  give  attention,  (1),  to 

;  (2),  to  proper  method  of  turning  comers,  and  (8),  U 

y  the  eye.    Two  evenings.  ^ 

und  arches  eight  inches  thick  with  two  rolock  courses. 

ound  arches  twelve  inches  thick  with  three  rolock  o 

welve-inch  walls.  ^The  instructors  to  give  attention, 
rer  at  least  three  bricks;  (2),  to  laying  brick  properly,  hi 
;  wall  straight  and  to  avoid  working  too  close  to  the  lin 
urses  level.  Twenty  minutes  each  evening  will  be  g 
ver  four  bricks  on  a  board.  Three  evenings, 
idow  frames,  sills  and  lintels  in  a  twelve-inch  wall 

vrelve- inch  walls  as  per  diagram  "D."    Not  more  th 
lass  to  be  put  at  each  cross  wall.     The  instructors 
)perly  tying  of  cross  walls  to  main  wall,  and  (2),  to  tl 
le  work.    Two  evenings. 

1  as  No.  16,  but  the  cross  walls  to  be  built  as  per  d 
;tors  to  give  attention  to  (1),  the  proper  tying  of  cros 
(2),  to  the  general  execution  of  the  work.  Two  evenii 
fire  places  in  a  twelve-inch  wall  with  two  flues.  Fire 
arches.  Two  members  of  the  class  only  to  be  put  c 
istructors  to  give  attention  (1),  to  parging  of  flues; 
f  Are  place  to  one  side,  and  (8),  to  generalexecution 
Qgs. 

twelve-inch  walls,  working  fast.  The  InstructorB  I 
ding  trowel  and  spreading  mortar;  (2),  to  handling  and 
),  to  keeping  courses   level,  and  (4),    walls   pluml 

ers,  walls,  arches  and  flre  places,  to  leave  as  samples. 

Two  Webkb  Day  Instruotiok. 
wo  weeks  of  the  course  the  instruction  will  be  given 
follows: 

Fint  Week, 

M.,  solid  piers,  12x20  inches;  10  A.  K.  to  13  M.,  i 
1  to  8  p.  M.,  arches;  8  to  4  P.  M.,  straight  twelve-incl] 
X.,  pull  down  work 

Second  Week, 
€.,  setting  window  frames;  10  a.  k.  to  19  M.,  straight 
*.  X.,  twelve-inch  walls  returned  at  right  angles,  each  i 

a  comer;  8  to  4  P.  x.,  straight  twelve-inch  walls,  wo 
)wn  work. 
tie  manager  may  select  to  be  retained  for  exhibitioi 

to  be  kept  a  less  time  than  is  specified  on  any  one  ei 
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ay  be  kept  a  longer  time  at  the  discretion  of  the  manager.  The  teachers 
!>t  allow  the  young  men  to  retain  one  place  for  a  longer  time  than  may 
lired  to  complete  one  piece  of  work,  nor  to  work  on  two  consecutive 
of  work  alongside  the  same  bricklayer.  Those  who,  by  reason  of 
i  or  other  cause,,are  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  class  will  be  separated 
te  class  and  practised  as  far  as  possible  m  the  regular  order.  In  all  other 
lars  no  deviation  is  to  be  made  from  this  course. 

e  instruction  at  the  New  York  trade  schools  is  intended  to  be  thorough, 
!  duty  of  the  manager  and  the  instructors  to  see  that  this  course  is  not 
1  from  and  that  each  member  of  the  class  commences  at  the  beginning 
lourse  and  is  advanced  as  rapidly  as  his  proficiency  will  allow, 
he  duty  of  the  manager  to  visit  each  member  of  the  class  once  each 
:  to  ascertain  what  progress  he  is  making. 

Course  in  Stone-cutting, 

jne  and  use  of  tools  ;  2.  Take  a  stone  out  of  wind  ;  8.  Square  a  block  ; 
ih  its  surface  in  six  wavs  ;  5.  Cut  a  chamfer  ;  6.  Cut  a  simple  molding  ; 
I  return  molding  ;  8.  Cut  raised  and  sunken  panels. 

Course  in  Fresco  Painting. 

me  and  use  of  brushes  ;  2.  Use  of  straight  ed^e ;  8.  Use  of  mahl  stick  ; 
of  stencii-plate  ;  6.  Mixing  colors ;  tf.  Applying  colors  ;  7.  To  put  on 
»lors  (as  on  a  wall)  ;  8.  Straight  lines  ;  9.  Straight  lines  crossed  at  right 
10.  Moldings;  11.  Panels;  12.  Flat  scroll  ornaments;  18.  Shaded 
naments  ;  14.  Fancy  work. 
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unu&uij'tsr  ,wriLt»,  remuvu  ^o  the  graduates  of  trade  schools  : 

"hey  are  admitted  to  mcmbersliip,  out  not  cordially  treated.  They  are 
times  called  two-thirders,  because  they  work  for  two-thirds  the  rate  earned 
lion  men.  The  general  sentiment  of  tho  men  is  that  they  are  injurious  to 
rade/  The  schools  arc  good  enough  as  far  as  brains  or  head-work  is  co^* 
d,  but  of  no  account  in  trades  where  much  depends  upon  manual  labor, 
mion  will  not  recognize  them  by  allowing  for  time  spent  in  them,  and  will 
no  concesbions  which  can  be  avoided." 

Local  Assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  composed  of  printers, 

lie  technical  trade  school  would  be  a  menace  at  all  times  to  the  trades, 
hat  a  boy  could  learn  a  trade  theoretically  to  the  damage  of  skilled  work- 
but  that  the  employer  would  be  able  to  tide  over  strikes,  etc. ,  by  the  aid 
is  half-educated  labor.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  result  of  technical  trade 
Is  would  be  to  flood  the  country  with  young  men  whose  minds  would  be 
with  theories  in  relation  to  the  particular  trade  they  had  entered,  and 
would  find  so  great  a  difference  between  their  theories  and  a  practical 
ledge  of  the  trade,  only  to  be  gained  by  actually  working  at  such  trade, 
hey  would  bo  unable  to  do  the  work  of  the  man  who  had  served  an 
nliceship,  and  thus,  of  necessity,  they  would  be  obliged  to  place  themselves 
I  ranks  of  the  third-class  workmen,  and,  instead  of  assisting  to  elevate  such 
would  always  be  a  drag.  We  have  already  had  too  much  technical 
ledge.    We  want  practical  mechanics."  ' 

16  Pattern  Makers'  Association,  of  Brooklyn,  says : 

)  an  association  of  pattern  makers  we  are  totally  opposed  to  technical  trade 
Is,  for  the  following  reasons :  First.  It  would  bean  impossibUty  to  teach 
n-making  in  any  bciiool  or  college  apart  from  a  foundry.  Second.  Pattern- 
ig,  having  so  much  to  do  with  the  manufacture  of  what  is  new,  requires  a 
igh  scientifical,  economical,  manual  skill,  as  well  as  an  enlarged  mathe- 
il  faculty,  the  two  together  forming  what  is  called  experience,  which  can 
be  acquired  anywhere  but  in  the  shop,  and  that  by  constant  contact  with 
er  recurring  ditflculties  of  iron  construction.  Under  the  circumstances  it 
be  but  cruelty  for  any  young  men  to  waste  their  time  acquiring  what  they 
I  have  to  part  with  when  brought  into  the  actual  arena  of  their  calling." 

e  question  of  manual  training  and  technical  education  does 
Bern,  from  the  reports  of  the  unions  of  the  cigar  trade,  to  have 
irect  bearing  upon  it,  and  the  opinions  expressed  only  represent 
idividnal  views  of  the  correspondents.  These  opinions,  how- 
show  above  the  average,  exhibiting  a  thoughtful  considera- 
)f  the  interests  of  the  trades  which  would  be  affected,  one  way 
3  other,  by  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  system, 
e/secretary  of  Cigarmakers'  Union  No.  144,  says  : 

le  trade  schools  thus  far  in  existence  have  been  nothing  more  nor  less 
he  breeding  schools  for  scabs  or  rats,  who,  without  the  eimerience  of  an 
iticeship  or  the  knowledge  of  the  wants  or  aspirations  of  workingmen, 
he  means  (to  take  the  places)  to  defeat  the  workingmen  in  attaining  their 
i  for  the  improvement  in  their  condition.  It  is  like  the  difference  of  a 
lite  bomb  in  the  hands  of  a  practical  engineer  or  an  anarchist,  or  a  knife 
hands  of  a  skilled  surgeon  or  a  dnmken  brute." 

8  secretary  of  Cigarmakers'  Union  No.  7,  writes  : 

far  OS  relates  to  the  teaching  of  cigarmaklng  in  a  school.  T  am  opposed  to 
his  reason    Cigarmakers'  Union,  No.  7,  has  an  apprentice  law  for  the  union, 
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le  apprentice  is  allowed  to  each  shop ;  two,  if  ten  journeymen  c 
mployed  ;  three,  if  flfieej^are  employed,  and  three  is  the  lii 
pective  of  the  number  oi  men  employed  exceeding  fifteen, 
ave  to  serve  three  years.  The  union  thus  restricts  tlie  nomt 
[id  if  the  trade  were  taught  in  schools,  after  a  short  time,  there  ¥ 
nber  of  boys  who  would  know  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Utid( 
could,  if  they  wished,  employ  those  boys  at  some  of  the  cb< 
is,  and  thereby  place  them  in  direct  competition  with  some  oi 
igarmakers  who  have  served  their  regular  term  of  apprentice 
urse  would  cause  a  strike,  as  this  union  has  always  enforce 
V  to  the  letter." 

aker  of  Troy  writes  : 

)t  believe  these  schools  proper  under  the  present  capitalist 
rstem  of  society.     They  would  be  of  great  benefit  in  a  co-oper 

etary  of  the  Bagmakers'  Educational  Club,  who 

imself  iu  favor  of  manual  training  in  the  public  8ch< 

dnical  instruction  for  the  following  reasons  : 

avor  the  establishing  of  technical  training  in  our  public  scl 
tr  the  establishment  of  technical  trade  schools,  for  the  folio 
isider  this  system  a  premature  one.  To  introduce  technical  1 
:  present  system  of  production  would,  in  my  estimation,  do 
od,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  supply  of  good  mechanics  v 
»rtain  extent  and  thereby  decrease  wages.  It  would  give  empl 
r  to  place  such  unfledged  mechanics  in  the  places  of  employes  ^ 
le  difficulty  with  their  employers,  that  is  to  say,  when  they  si 
in  has  learned  a  trade  in  all  its  branches,  it  does  him  very 
Las  a  practice  in  a  branch  of  trade,  that  is  all  that  is  required 
of  the  opinion  that,  before  introducing  the  system  of  mecha 
node  of  production  must  be  reorganized,  to  prevent  the  mio 
g  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  majority.  If  such  a  sti 
ihed,  then  I  would  heartily  be  in  favor  of  technical  trainii 
hools." 

itary  of  the  Twist  and  Warp  Lace  Makers'  Associs 


stract  principle,  yes.  In  the  present  state  of  the  lelatio: 
and  capital,  no.  Our  association  holds  that  under  the  di 
ive  to  money  the  power  of  unlimited  ac(][uisition  of  the  tools 
roduction,  which  confine  their  '  protection  *  to  the  capitalist 
ir  into  his  power,  this  principle  would  be  rather  a  curse  tl 
lacing  at  the  disposal  of  every  capitalist  bent  on  grinding  ( 
Qwest  point,  an  unlimitc  number  of  skilled  operatives  out  of  i 
hose  who  might  resist  his  tyranny. 

I  the  fact  that  the  inventions  of  civilization  and  the  incr 
s  of  labor  have  hitherto  been  perverted  to  the  advantage  on! 
pital,  and  to  the  further  pauperization  of  the  poor;  and  seeii 
isent  of  any  amendment  in  the  laws  sanctioning  this,  we  are  a 
a  to  the  ranks  of  skilled  labor.  Otherwise,  were  there  any 
e  advantages  of  technical  education  would  be  secured  to 
sve  believe  that  such  technical  education  is  the  common  rig 

>tary  of  the  Steam  Fitters'  Association  says ; 

y  suit  other  trades,  but  in  ours  we  never  get  two  jobs  alii 
[>uildii^  is  built  on  a  difl^erent  plan,  and  what  would  suit  ii 
d  not  do  at  all  in  others     The  only  way  a  man  can  become  a 
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echanlc  at  our  businesB  is  to  learn  it  right  on  the  jobs.  As  there  is  no 
i,  and  by  seeing  the  different  ones  dc^ne,  he  will  learn  how  to  overcome 
tacles,  as  will  always  be  found  in  doing  practical  work,  which  you  will 
set  in  training  schools.  Of  course  vou  may  learn  how  to  set  a  boiler  and 
to.,  bow  to  run  pipe  and  grade  it,  but  when  you  get  the  same  thing  to 
ew  building  you  will  find  that  eyerything  won't  go  right.  One  year  at 
less  is  worth  ten  at  any  school  to  learn  steam  fitting." 

secretary  of  the  United  Clothing  Catters,  of  New  York, 

;t  the  danger  to  the  skilled  workmen  would  be  increased  by 

d  schools.     He  adds : 

e  youths  would  be  turned  out  as  full-fledged  mechanics,  regardless  of 
hat  perhaps  hundreds  of  men  may  be  out  of  work  in  a  certain  line  of 
;  thus  the  market  would  be  more  than  supplied  by  the  system,  and 
7ou\d  be  benefited  except  the  capitalists,  who  could  then  pick  out  the 
'  labor  and  fix  the  price  or  compensation  to  suit  themselyes.  We  would 
proposition,  but  cannot  do  it  under  the  present  system  of  competition 
already  pushing  thousands  to  the  wall,  whilst  the  country  is  large 
nd  resources  are  so  plenty  for  relief,  but  cannot  be  gotten  at  through 
system.  At  present,  we  could  only  recommend  the  legalization  of  trade 
}  that  they  could  control  the  apprentice  system." 

lecretary  of  the  German  Brass  Workers'  Union  states  that 

nization  favors  manual  training  so  long  as  it  cannot  have 

J  trade  schools,  which,  for  various  reasons  assigned,  he  thinks 

►e  more  advantageous. 

•pet  worker  says : 

masons  for  which  I  object  to  trade  schools  is  that  the  hours  for  studies 
t  are  short  enough,  and  if  they  take  up  the  above-named  study,  the 
will  be  depriyea  of  other  studies,  such  as  arithmetic,  etc." 

secretary  of  the  Hat  Finishers'  International  Asaociation, 

m  Phillips,  says : 

eye  in  all  Journeymen  and  apprentices  being  connected  with  the  unions 

^^'^ame  a  full-fledged  mechanic  in  a  teclmical  school,  he  would  not 

ig  about  unions,  nor  would  he  have  any  sympathy  with  their  objects 

ns.     I  believe  in  thorough  labor  organization.    It  is  the  better  way 

)yer  and  employe." 

ayer  objects : 

em  even  now  has  undoubtedly  raised  a  bitter  feud  between  full- 
I  school  graduates  and  the  more  expert  ones  taught  by  the  master 
besides,  it  deprives  the  master  of  the  necessary  seryices  of  the 
rhich  are  essential  to  the  uniform  methods  of  constructive  labor  as 
I  time  to  time  and  settled  by  centuries  of  practice." 

al  of  the  Shoemakers'  Association  of  Brooklyn,  says : 

1  training  school  and  trade  school  systems,  according  to  my  views, 
the  market  with  mechanics.  The  people  have  too  much  of  that 
sent  For  reference,  take  State  prison  labor.  It  would  be  better 
ment  gave  more  protection  to  tituies  and  labor  In  all  industries,  and 
uniform  rate  of  wages,  for  Instance,  two  dollars  per  dajr,  the  lowest 
18  any  laborer  cannot  live  on  less.  I  think  trades  unions  are  the 
J  to  regulate  the  apprenticeship  question.*' 

ly,  No.  27.]  26 
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The  report  of  the  Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Workers  is  opp 

rade  schools.     It  says : 

'*The  grounds  of  our  oblectioiis  are  that  ouly  a  limlte 
ould  be  selected,  and  whicnever  trades  they  mi^ht  be  wc 
oiing  journeymen,  and  by  reason  of  compeiition  for  ei 
^come  unremunerative  to  all  engaged  in  them." 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  Bricklayers  an 

Jnion,  writes : 

*'I  do  not  favor  the  establishment  of  technical  trade  s( 
ame  ground  as  the  other.  They  are  a  failure  in  New  Y 
Lave  and  are  beius  tried.  The  art  of  masonry  is  too  yari 
ftrge  to  be  confined  to  the  mere  experiments  of  a  technlca 
The  N«w  York  school  has  turned  out  as  graduates  in  mech 
fter  a  six  months'  course  of  tuition,  and  these  parties 
aarket  in  compeMtion  with  practical  skilled  labor,  and  tho 
aken  into  the  union  were  taKen  under  instructions,  or  to  s< 
pprenticeship.  No ;  they  won't  do.  Practice  is  the  n 
uccess  in  the  trades." 

An  Elmira  bricklayer  writes  as  follows,  relativ 

o  teach  the  trade  of  bricklaying  to  the  boys  in 

nstitution  of  that  city : 

"  The  boys  are  only  taught  to  lay  brick  in  a  straight  H; 
nany  other  things  to  be  learned  before  a  man  can  lay  dain 
i  bricklayer.  A  young  man  building  up  a  straight  wall 
md  repeating  the  operation,  always  using  the  same  mat 
nuch  of  a  mechanic.  Asa  consequence,  a  lot  of  botches  a: 
m  the  comer  and  say  they  are  masons,  whereas  if  the  peo 
chools  had  let  him  alone  he  would  have  gone  to  the  busin 
le  hurts  the  real  bricklayers  when  there  is  a  i-ush.    The  ( 

0  pay  us  liberal  wages,  but  the  presence  of  this  class  lead 
here  are  plenty  of  skilled  laborers  on  the  market  and  he 
The  skilled  mechanic  goes  on  a  strike  to  preserve  the  scaU 
ill  the  odium  that  attaches  to  the  employment  of  the  unskill( 
ihance  the  workman  has  is  that  most  of  tlie  employers  wan 
ngs  at  ti^e  same  time,  and  this  gives  the  workingman  a  chaE 

The  president  of  the  Bottle  Blowers'  Union,  ] 

rates  as  follows : 

"  I  do  not  favor  the  establishment  of  technical  trade  schoo 
iny  trade  in  which  there  is  not  a  surplus  of  meclianics.  Em] 
ipprenticeship  on  account  of  the  profit  they  make  out  ol 
ilways  an  abundance  of  boys  anxious  to  learn  the  trade,  or 
The  great  need  of  all  trades  is  shorter  hours.  The  mcr« 
►ower  of  individuals,  even  in  trades  in  which  there  is  no  ma 

1  desire  for  more  leisure  and  a  good  use  of  it  on  the  ] 
rould  soon,  I  believe,  cause  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  1 
»ther  institutions  for  improving  morals  and  rM-in^  the  s< 
nasses  seem  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  a  failure,  whilo  ignt 
political  economy  causes  most  workingmen  to  think  the  1 
nore  they  will  earn.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  United  8 
,ny  mechanic  from  working  more  than  eight  hours  per  d« 
benefit.  Tho  only  conditions  under  which  technical  trainl 
tny  sense,  be  justified  would  be  for  the  State  to  take  entir 
)oys  all  trades,  and  pass  a  law  entirely  prohibiting  employ 
nto  apprenticeship." 
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oflScer  of  Carpenters'  Union  at  Kock  Island,  111.,  answers  : 

ill  say  that  I,  as  well  as  our  union,  am  not  in  favor  of  a  law  to  incor- 
technical  training  into  our  public  schools;  but  we  are  in  favor  of 
al  trade  schools,  separate  by  themselves." 

\  Carpenters'  Union  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  does  not  favor  the 
Lshing  of  technical  trade  schools.  They  believe  it  would  be 
imeht  to  the  mechanical  trades  and  an  apprenticeship  law. 
penters'  Union  No.  143,  at  Canton,  Ohio,  does  not  favor 
cal  trade  schools,  on  the  ground  that  the  trade  in  general 
be  flooded  by  non-competent  mechanics  who,  while  they  had 
les  and  drafts  of  trade  well  learned,  they  would  not  have  the 
38  that  is  always  necessary  to  become  a  good  mechanic ;  and, 
^e  think  it  would  have  a  tendency  similar  to  that  of  prison  labor 
ard  to  lowering  the  price  of  the  article  they  produce. 
I  Carpenters'  Union  at  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  says : 

er  full  discussion,  union  considers  manual  training  unneceasary.  Think 
d  have  a  tendency  to  make  a  man  a  half -fledged  mechanic." 

)  Carpenters'  Union  of  Newport,  K.  I.,  does  not  favor  the 

ishing  of  technical  trade  schools  and  says : 

I  consider  the  waining  in  such  schools  would  not  qualify  a  man  to  take  a 
1  among  men.  Nothing  but  the  real  practical  apprenUce  would  qualify 
'or  the  trade  or  union." 

officer  of  Carpenters'  Union  of  Hastings,  Mich.,  in  answer 

estion  No.  2,  says : 

eel  unable  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  technical  trade  schools,  especially 
are  to  be  supported  at  public  expense.    I  understand  there  are  some 
of  this  character,   established  as  private  enterprises,   that   are  quite 
fuL" 

1  Carpenters'  Union  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  says : 

do  not  favor  technical  trade  schools  for  several  reasons.  We  think 
)wled^  gained  in  a  school  would  be  largely  theoretical  and  not  ground- 
boy  in  anything  but  a  superficial  knowledge,  for  while  some  carpenters 
city  generally  accomplish  like  results  in  the  same  time,  the  foremen  of 
t  shops  have  their  own  way  of  doing  work  or  certain  parts,  and  from 
oduction  of  machinery  to  so  large  an  extent  of  late  years,  it  requires  a 
Rr  in  this  city,  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  business,  for  him  to 
job  or  command  one  at  all  times,  and  more  especially  as  there  is  con- 
iange  and  style  in  our  trade.     Therefore,  we  think  a  boy,  who  comes 

contact  with  different  journeymen  and  sees  their  ideas  and  mode  of 
ould  learn  the  trade  better  than  in  a  school." 

Massillon,  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  Carpenters'  Union  writes  : 

a  opposed  to  technical  trade  schools  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
►ly  to  make  mechanics  without  serving  an  apprenticeship." 

Carpenters'  Union  of  East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  does  not  favor 
J  training  as  part  of  the  pnblic  school  system.     The  objec- 
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6  can  be  found  the  articles  made  by  them.  If  you  bum  it  the  saihples  of 
workmaDship  will  be  a  total  loss.  If  you  want  to  turn  it  into  money  the 
)l  will  be  accused  of  being  an  employer  ;  for  instance,  some  pupils  are  able 
astruct  a  certain  piece  of  work  which  would  readily  sell.  In  case  you  did 
rou  would  intrude  on  both  employer  and  employe.  It  might,  in  such  a  case, 
mpared  with  prison  labor.  As  an  individual  I  would  have  no  objection  if 
charitable  institutions  would  be  benefited  by  the  voluntary  contribution 
ill  and  labor,  which  I  certainly  believe  will  be  derived  from  the  technical 
school" 

rruDB  OP   Some  op  the   English   Trade   Unions   Towards 
Technical  Institutions. 

be  British  Trade  Unions  Congress,  at  Hull,  England,  September, 

I,  among  other  very  interesting  matter,  reports  on  the  necessity 

jchnical  and  trade  schools,  as  follows : 

I  has  been  proved  that  Germany  has  sometimes  beaten  us  in  neutral  markets 
this  cause  alone.  If  a  certain  section  of  politicians  would  devote  their  time 
iroeating  the  establishment  of  technical  schools  for  teaching  the  sons  of  our 
e  those  subjects  which  have  to  do  directly  with  their  various  trades,  instead 
louncin^  the  foreigner  and  setting  people  against  each  other,  they  would  do 
ore  service  to  the  State.  We  have  no  greater  friend  than  knowledge,  and 
>re  bitter  enemy  than  ignorance.  In  order  to  hold  our  own  with  the  nations 
EWorld  we  must  have  the  same  facilities  to  obtain  for  our  children  and  young 
)oth  elementary  and  technical  knowledge." 

le  following  is  from  the  preface  of  the  report  of  the  Steam 

ne  Makers'  Society  (English) : 

rade  societies  are  often  denounced  as  oppressive  upon  individual  workmen 
lore  so  upon  employers ;  but  this  charge  generall}'  comes  from  those  who 
ther  ignorant  of  their  true  vttlue,  or  it  is  to  their  interest  to  heap  calumny 
the  unionist.    The  true  workman  knows  the  value  of  his  society,  and 
day  he  sees  instances  of  its  necessity,  the  labor  market  being  so  con 
ly  charged  with  additional  hands  that  were  it  not  for  the  mutual  under 
ing  existing  there  would  be  such  a  continued  reduction  in  his  value  that 
)per  estimate  could  be  placed  upon  his  worth,  and  by  this  means  the  skilled 
n  would  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  most  incompetent  laborer. 
I  the  present  generation,  all  trades  or  callings  have  been  created  a  science, 
liis  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  ordinary  toiler  is  expected 
governed  and  regulated  by  that  of  political  economy;  but  the  workman 
primitiveness  cannot  at  all  times  see  the  force  of  its  principles,  and  often 
I  by  his  society.     Were  it  not  for  this  (his  source  of  strength)  that  doctrine 
I  be  so  forced  upon  him  that  his  skill  would  become  reduced  far  below  its 
alue,  whilst  the  propounder  of  that  theory  would  be  creating  wealth  at  an 
sive  rate,  the  workman  earning  scarcely  sufficient  whereby  he  and  his  family 
obtain  the  necessary  food  to  strengthen  him  for  his  daily  labor. 
s  skilled  artisans,  our  chief  protection  is  unity,  and  to  promote  this  our 
y  is  established,  and  upon  its  members  the  duty  devolves  of  extending  its 
tions,  not  only  by  increasing  its  numbers,  but  by  carrying  it  into  isolated 
cts  where  its  operations  would  be  beneficial.     In  the  past,  its  benefit  has 
felt,  and  in  the  future  it  can  be  utilized  even  more  to  our  advantage,  if  each 
)er  win  exert  that  influence  which  he  possesses  and  thus  prove  the  sincerity 
p  motto,  "  United  we  stand  ;  divided  we  fall." 

le  following  extract  from  "  Trades  Unions ;  their  Origin  and 

lets,  Inifluence  and  Efficacy,"  by  William  Trant,  of  England,  gives 

jtty  ^neral  idea  of  the  attitude  of  the  members  of  trade  organ- 
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ions  in  that  countrj  towards  teclinical  edncation.     This  work  ? 

h1  upon  the  essaj  for  which  the  author  obtained  the  £60  pr 

red  at  the  Trades  Unions  Congress  in  1873 : 

rhe  men  in  yarious  trades  are  not  only  showing  a  desire  to  genen 
-ove  themselyes,  but  to  obtain  a  deeper  knowledge  of  their 'own  partici 
3.  This  was  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter,  but  it  will  bear  repeating  h( 
e  time  a^o  Mr.  VVilcock,  the  then  president  of  the  London  World  Ixrag^ 
General  Union  of  Carpenters,  initiated  a  series  of  lectures  to  its  memb< 
the  president  himself  deliverbd  one  on  "  The  Knowledge  and  Use  of  So 
>plied  to  the  Building  Trade."  The  following  month  Mr.  Dise  gave  a  lect 
-ee-hand  drawing.  At  present*  In  London,  there  are  several  tec&ical  claa 
iucted  by  artisans,  and  the  City^  Guilds  Institute,  as  well  as  the  Polytech 
tute  and  the  Artisans'  Technical  Association,  are  doing  much  to  prom 
object.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  thus  teaching  men  t 
t  their  hands  find  to  do  should  be  done  with  all  their  might,  however  w( 
might  may  be.  Men  are  made  for  something  better  than  to  be  hewers 
1  and  drawers  of  water;  and  Jeanie  Deans'  father  was  not  far  wrong  wl 
lid :  *  If  ye  neglect  your  wardly  duties,  ♦  ♦  ♦  what  confidence  hai 
ye  mind  the  greater  matters  that  concern  salvation?  God  knows  our  bowi 
our  pipkins,  and  our  draps  o'  milk,  and  our  bits  o'  bread,  are  nearer  i 
Br  to  us  than  the  bread  of  life.  *  Indeed,  the  plan  of  lecturing  just  refer 
pidly  bears  fruit,  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  union  mentioned  have, 
unt  of  the  superior  knowledge  of  their  trade,  been  appointed  clerks  of 
Ls  and  head  foremen  to  some  of  the  principal  firms  in  England.  Ot 
ns  have  similar  means  of  improving  their  members  and  raising  their  tasi 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  the  practice  will  be  universal.  The  m 
the  unions  can  obtain  for  their  men  to  do  this  (and  workmen  thus  educa 
be  better  workmen)  the  better  it  will  be;  and  it  is,  therefore,  for  the  imi 
L'uggle  with  all  the  means  in  their  power  in  order  that  the  men  may  get 
ii  wages  as  they  can  (without  infringing  upon  that  limit  when  their  prod 
would  be  unremunerative)  for  as  little  work  as  possible,  performed  wit] 
Qimum  of  inconvenience. 

ndeed,  the  great  advantage  of  union  men  over  non- union  men  is  being  ( 
red  by  the  masters,  and  ttie  masters  are  beginning  to  acknowledge  the  fi 
verpool  carpenter  recently  told  the  author  that  the  masters  knew  the  un 
were  the  best  workmen,  and  that  it  was  a  regular  thing  to  give  them  one  pei 
lour  more  than  the  rate  fixed  upon  by  the  society.*  Tms  is  not  surprisi 
>  man  can  be  an  amalgamated  carpenter  unless  he  '  be  in  good  health,  h 
:ed  five  years  at  the  trade,  be  a  good  workman,  of  steady  habits  and  g< 
A  character.'  If,  too,  a  man  has  been  dismissed  through  misconduct,!  si 
unkenness  or  disorderly  conduct,  he  is  not  entitled  to  donations  until  he 
I  been  in  employment  two  months  at  the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  by 
in  which  he  is  working ;  while  if  he  even  boasts  of  his  independence  tow 
mployer  or  employers,  on  account  of  his  being  a  member  or  the  society, 
ed  half-a-crown.*  Other  unions  have  similar  safeguards.  Unionists  are 
ous  of -having  incompetent  or  unsteady  workmen  as  associates.  They  < 
lat  such  men  do  as  much  to  lower  wages  as  anything  else.  The  good  wc 
know  this,  and  they  crowd  into  the  unions  as  fast  as  they  can.  Of  coc 
lot  maintained  here  that  all  the  union  workmen  are  proficient.  There  are,  i 
3r  of  fact,  several  unionists  who  are  not  good  workmen;  but  there  are  1 
workmen  who  are  not  unionists.  The  men  out  of  union  are,  for  *  the  n 
either  inferior  workmen,  employed  on  inferior  work  at  reduced  rates, 
)  who  have  belonged  to  it  and  are  erased.  Of  these  last  some  left  beca 
did  not  wish  to  pay  to  it,  or,  indeed,  to  anything  else  that  they  could  av< 
he  rest,  by  far  the  greater  number,  are  those  who  have  been  erased  for  e 
lent  through  their  unfortunate  habits  of  intemperance,  which  left  them 
is  of  paying.*    The  trade  unions  may  fairly  consider  whether  or  not  it  coi 

le  master  tailors  have  publicly  borne  similar  testimony. 

orkmen  are  also  dismissed  from  their  unions  for  incompetency,  and  miy  be  even  proisc 

olcnce  by  their  own  society 
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ID  their  proyince  to  take  eyen  stronger  measures  to  imnire  tbe  eflldiency  i 
members.  A  '  more  deflnite  standard  of  efficiency  *  than  at  present  migl 
cided  upon,  so  that  a  uEian's  union  ticket  would  be  a  standard  of  competenc 
iccepteci  as  such  hj  the  employers.  An  idea  similar  to  this  seems  to  ha^ 
rred  to  the  Glas^w  Engine  Keepers,  as,  at  a  meeting  September  26, 1874, 
resolyed  to  petition  Parfiament  to  appoint  a  board  of  examiners  for  the  pu 
of  granting  certificates  of  competency  to  engme-keepers  in  Great  Brita: 
Ireland;  and,  failing  in  this,  it  was  decided  that  a  local  board  of  examine 
Id  be  appointed.  Ahnost  every  year  the  Trades'  Union  Congress  formal] 
)  a  similar  view,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  John  Burnett  and  Mr.  Thomi 
e  that  they  so  persistently  insist  that  Parliament  should  take  the  matter  i 
.  If  somethmg  of  this  kind  were  practicable  in  every  trade — and  the  unioi 
an  excellent  organization  for  carrying  out  this  suggestion — it  would  be  i 
ite  benefit  to  the  community.  The  masters  would  readily  acknowledge  ce 
tes  of  ijroficiency  Issued  by  the  unions,  because  they  accept  the  pnncip 
by  giving  higher  wages  and  more  responsible  positions  to  those  unionis 
have  held  office  in  their  societies,  naturally  concluding  that  when  a  wor 
has  earned  the  respect  of  his  peers  he  is  also  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  h 
iors;  and,  what  seems  very  strange,  in  cases  of  disputes  between  maste 
aon-unionist  workmen,  the  latter  very  often  select  a  unionist  as  their  re 
tative  at  the  board  of  arbitration  It  may  be  added  that  the  unions  a 
ing  a  laudable  desire  to  take  a  high  tone  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Th( 
over  and  over  again,  protested  against  the  '  scamping  *  of  work  and  chea 
f  purchasers,  against  jerry-building,  sizing  cotton,  etc.  They  are  not  *  tl 
of  the  artisan  —  they  are  his  misfortune,  says  an  official  report,  and  co 
s:  *  We  know  from  experience  that  the  properly  trained  and  high-skill< 
man  is  the  first  to  suffer  by  the  shameful  process.  When  circumstances  pre 
nto  this  circle  of  competition  he  has  to  undergo  a  second  apprenticeship 
ire  this  sleight-of-hana  system,  during  which  he  earns  less  wages.'  jM 
lasi  Hughes  thinks  the  unions  '  are  powerful  enough  now  to  insist,  if  th( 
ie  to  do  so,  that  no  unionist  shall  work  where  such  practices  prevail.'  "M 
old  Rogers  takes  a  similar  view,  adding  that  the  men  should  protect  tl 
c,  denouncing  and  exposing  'dishonest  and  scantling  work.*  1  may  ac 
the  desire  oi  workmen  in  the  direction  above  indicated  is  shown  by  tl 
tion  on  the  part  of  artisans  to  clerks  and  others  studying  in  technical  classe 
uch  should  learn  just  sufficient  to  be  dabblers  at  the  trade,  and  thus  cause 
rown  in  the  market  a  Quantity  of  incompetent  labor.  The  same  feeling 
n  in  the  desire  for  sound  regulation  in  regard  to  apprentices,  for  it  is  obvioi 
any  skilled  trade  not  protected  by  an  apprenticeship  system  must  alwa^ 
jy  a  low  status. 

rhe  most  impK)rtant  educational  work  which  the  trade  unions  are  performic 
It  of  familiarizing  the  workmen*  —  and,  for  that  matter,  the  masters  as  well  • 
the  true  relations  of  capital  to  labor.  The  men  must  learn  to  submit  1 
:tions  when  it  is  proper  they  should  do  so;  and  the  masters  must  learn  i 
ion  that  dominant  spirit  as  soon,  whenever  an  advance  is  respectful 
ted.  An  iron  master  in  the  norUi  of  England  writes  to  the  author:  ' 
had  twenty  years  of  pretty  close  acquaintanceship  with  both  artisans  an 
ere  of  all  kinds,  and  1  know  many  of  them  have  much  sounder  views  < 
non-sense  of  political  economy  than  the  middle  classes  in  general  hoi 
k  upon  trade  unions  as  admirable  training  schools  for  the  workmen,  whei 
will  soon  outgrow  their  heresies  on  the  subject  of  capital  and  labc 
«i8,  if  they  are  brow-beaten  and  scolded  in  a  violent  manner,  they  will  begi 
some  of  them,  I  fear,  have  already— to  think  that  masters  are  to  1 
rded  as  their  natural  enemies,  and  treated  accordingly.  The  uneducatc 
[men  are,  as  a  rule,  a  rather  violent  set  of  fellows,  it  must  be  admitted ;  bi 
1  see  that,  under  the  training  and  leadership  of  the  foremost  men  in  tl 
ns,  these  are  fast  becoming  a  very  small  minority,  as  they  are  very  plain 
forcibly  told  that  the  old  way  of  settling  disputes  with  their  employers 
It  the  very  worst  that  could  be  adopted.  This,  coming  from  men  of  the 
class,  they  are  daily  becoming  more  ready  to  listen  to  with  respect,  whic 
Id  not  be  the  case  if  it  emanated  from  the  employers'  class,  whom  they  hai 
I  grounds  for  regarding  with  distrust  and  suspicion.  I  know  enough  < 
mprincipled  conauct  of  the  employers,  through  their  agents  in  our  ire 
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understand  and  excuse  much  in  the  conduct  of  the  unionists 
iefensible  on  any  other  grounds  than  those  of  extreme  injustice 
SB  provocation  —  not  that  the  employers  have  directly  perpeti 
personally,  but  thev  must  be  held  responsible,  seeing  that  they  ] 
rer  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  disp 
[q  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  cases  the  underlings  have  been 
own  course  and  represent  their  own  case,  of  course  decidedly  anj 
Lave  done  immense  service  in  bringing  about  a  different  state  of  th 
certain  knowledge,  it  has  been  due  to  the  influence  of  the  leade: 
tiat  the  system  of  arbitration  has  been  adopted  lately  in  so  i 
and  this,  bear  in  mind,  in  spite  of  dogged  resistance  of  many  oi 
vho  don't  like  the  system,  as  I  have  heard  them  say,  because  it 

0  the  men's  hands  to  fight  them  with  when  a  dispute  arises  abou 

»tioa  of  technical  education  and  its  necessity  came  n 
iscussion  in  the  city  of  London,  in  which  a  new  dwel 
itary  system  was  the  main  subject,  the  plumbers'  i 
[cation  being  the  specialty.  The  discussion  took  plax 
Juild  hall,  and  many  eminent  persons  were  present. 
be  attained  was  the  obligatory  4'egistration  of  qnal 
After  the  grievances  of  imperfect  or  "  scamped  "  w 
ial,  etc.,  with  which  we  Americans  are  familiar,  had  1 
upon,  suggestions  for  remedies  were  in  order.  An 
tfr.  Lyne,  himself  a  practical  plumber,  said :  • 

1  like  to  know  what  kind  of  an  examination  will  have  to  be  p 
sf ore  he  can  obtain  his  certificate  of  efficiency.  Is  it  to  be  a  scie 
i  or  one  simply  connected  with  practical  plumbing  7  I  ask  quet 
majority  of  the  journeymen  have  been  educated  at  national  sc 
>t  had  the  advanta^  of  the  education  afforded  by  the  board  scl 
ley  mi^ht  not  understand  the  questions  put  to  them  at  a  scie 
1,  despite  the  fact  that  they  might  really  be  good  plumbers.  If 
)1e,  practical  and  theoretical  examination,  then  I  agree  with  it' 

J  bears  on  the  subject  of  trade  education,  and  is  of  int 
!es  and  small  towns.     Begistration,  it  may  be  addc 
process  of  adoption. 
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STRIKES. 


strike  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  phase  in  ^bor  institu- 
eculiar  to  the  present  day,  and  of  quite  modem  growth.  The 
[  reader,  however,  knows  that  the  strike,  the  distinctive  force 
tical  protest  by  the  laborer  against  the  employer  and  capitalist, 
1  as  history  It  is  early  enough  to  adduce  the  rising  of  the 
vs  in  Egypt  when  they  grumbled  against  making  bricks  with- 
iw,  which  the  task-masters  insisted  tliey  should  provide  for 
Ives,  and  which  strike  against  working  regulations  was  the 
p  toward  emigration  by  the  laborer  from  the  land  of  the  task- 
and  his  ruler.  Throughout  all  time  the  lessons  have  been 
d  down  to  the  anti- machine  riots  of  Manchester  and  other 
cturing  towns  of  Great  Britian.  It  is  reserved  for  tliese 
ays  to  have  reduced  the  strike  into  the  disciplined  action  of 
irately  organized  body.  The  visible  form  of  physical  protest 
vorkman  against  the  action  or  non-action  of  the  employer 
e  forms  of  verbal  protest  have  been  exhausted.  Formerly 
ke  was  often  accompanied  by  violence  to  person  and  destruc- 
property.  Now  all  aggresive  acts  are  deprecated  and  con- 
I.  A  strike  is  a  protest  in  its  most  direct  and  energetic  form. 
»dom  and  policy  of  a  strike  depend  on  the  extremity  of  the 
the  impossibility  of  solving  the  issues  under  dispute.  It  is 
esson  for  the  employer,  but  it  is  a  terrible  experience  for 
ploye.  At  its  worst,  the  strike  implies  idleness  with  its 
lizing  effects,  the  withdrawal  of  the  savings  bank  account, 
tion,  and  sometimes  starvation.  Its  expediency  is  matter 
iment ;  its  justification  is  established  by  its  success, 
le  inquiry  blanks  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  to  labor  organissa- 
ere  was  a  direct  inquiry  as  to  the  particular  strike  which  was 
Dvestigation,  its  causes  and  consequences ;  the  losses  of  time 
^  ;  how  far  it  had  been  successful ;  in  short,  it  was  sought 
at  the  history  and  motive  of   the  demonstration,  and  also 
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tions,  it  sometimes  transpired  that  the  strike  had  failed  by  the  bad 
management  of  officers  or  committees  of  central  bodies  who  knew 
little  or  nothing  aboat  the  business  which  the v  attempted  to  regulate. 
Insach  cases  the  whole  afEair  had  generally  ended  in  a  quarrel  inside 
the  organization,  and  contradictory  and  widely  different  versions  of 
the  strike  were  given  by  the  two  parties  to  the  quarrel.  In  many 
of  these  cases  the  committeemen  were  not  actual  workers  at  the  trade 
or  calling  they  undertook  to  decide  upon ;  oftentimes,  indeed,  were 
not  workers  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  being  engaged 
in  a  retail  business  of  some  kind  which  was  principally  patronized 
by  working  people ;  some  did  hot  work  at  all,  save  that  which  per- 
tained to  their  hastily  assumed  positions,  which  they  sought  to  retain 
by  conducting  the  strike  by  secret  methods,  and  their  followers 
accepted  this  mystery  as  evidence  that  everything  was  going  on  prop- 
erly. In  short,  by  pretending  to  do  a  great  deal  of  secret  business 
they  were  practically  doing  nothing.  This  the  strikers  learned  when 
it  was  too  late,  when,  the  treasury  being  depleted,  their  organization 
was  broken  up,  and  their  members  dispersed  and  scattered  over  the 
country.  These  men  have  set  back  good  organization,  wliich  is  a 
thing  greatly  to  be  desired  and  attained.  Happily  their  numbers 
and  influence  are  decreasing. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  nearly  all  the  great  strikes  of  the  year, 
and  particularly  those  which  have  resulted  in  a  defeat,  entailing  an 
enormous  loss  of  wages  and  great  misery,  were  managed  by  irrespon- 
sible committees  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  trade  affected 
and  who  had  forced  their  services  upon  the  strikers.  Freqnently 
these  committees  had  several  strikes  on  their  hands  at  the  same  time, 
and  certainly  could  give  neither  time  nor  ability  to  tlie  consideration  of 
matters  fraught  with  so  much  peril.  And  thus  it  occurred  that  the 
strikers  had  to  give  in  and  return  to  work  on  terms  which  these 
committees  had  refused  at  the  beginning.  They  made  more  of  the 
worse  than  of  the  better. 

Passionate  and  unreasonable  employers  are  often  to  blame  for 
this  condition  of  affairs.  Conservative  workingmen  are  unwilling 
to  accept  a  position  to  serve  on  a  committee  or  act  as  an  officer  of 
t  labor  organization,  when  that  acceptance  involves  the  possible 
loss  of  their  situations ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  placing  of  their 
names  upon  a  "  black  list,"  and  thus  preventing  them  from  obtain- 
ing work  except  in  cities  many  miles  distant  from  their  homes. 
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rtunately  many  cases  of  this  kind  are  n 
jower  exercised  by  an  unjust  and  vindicti\ 
nary  effect.  Cases  have  been  reported  to 
ht-minded  persons  may  seem  almost  incredi 
IS  who  were  refused  work  after  strikes  d  urin 
)  were  prominently  connected  with  the  prel 
ent  troubles,  or  else  suspected  of  taking  an 
izations.  This  fact  furnishes  the  reason  wh; 
were  not  paid  fair  wages  or  were  other 
1  the  courage  to  demand  and  insist  on  a 
1  to  accept  the  services  of  those  who  are 
I  time  to  these  matters.  The  selections  ha^" 
B  best.  But  tlie  trouble  can  be  remedied  ; 
ake  it  understood  that  the  workingmen  ne 
rights  decently  and  temperately  as  men  ai 
>ation  of  those  who  complicate  matters 
I  be  better  for  all  concerned  if  the  exampl 
trade  organizations  were  more  generally 
ienced  men  selected  to  conduct  affairs. 
[  to  be  efficient,  be  retained  at  a  fair  sal 
;e  of  officials  in  labor  organizations  has  ca 
i  past.  A  secretary  or  president  of  a  labor 
•  the  advice  of  an  executive  committee  co 
e  trade  or  calling  interested,  will  accomplii 
>mmittees  representing  neither  the  trade  n 
a  man  will  always  secure  audience  from  ai 
tter  knows  that  the  officer  is  trustworthy, 
r  in  hand.  Moreover,  such  an  officer  is  in 
ig  a  strike,  and  the  cost  to  the  union  would  1 
ng  both  to  his  interest  and  convenience  to 
as  possible.  It  is  not  a  new  thing  in  the  1 
ment  for  men  on  committees  to  be  accuE 
I  in  the  view  of  furthering  their  own  perso 
5ut  and  order  them  back  at  reduced  wages 
3  is  no  positive  evidence  upon  this  point,  bi 
al  charges  made  by  strikers  that  they  ha 
charges  are  difficult  to  prove.  They  are  a 
e  of  a  strike,  and,  no  doubt,  are  often  l 
3ions  of  the  disappointed  strikers. 
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Stbikbs  and  Good  Timbs. 
claim  is  made  by  the  workingmen  that  increases  and  i 
L  the  price  of  labor  bear  no  reasonable  relation  to  the  redr 
urease  in  the  price  of  the  articles  of  production,  int< 
ctnre  of  which  their  labor  so  strongly  enters.  The  ass( 
claim  has  led  the  Bureau  into  an  examination  of  the  ' 
>  but  it  can  only  be  briefly  touched  upon  in  this  n 
or  example,  the  constructive  trades.  There  seems  to  b 
oubt  that  men  engaged  in  the  building  trades  have 
benefited  by  the  boom  in  that  industry,  but  it  is  ec 
it  they  would  not  have  shared  in  these  benefits  had  the 
1  strike  to  secure  them,  since  the  returns  show  fre 
in  this  line. 

increase  in  buildings  can  be  traced  to  several  causes: 
iwal  of  capital  from  other  channels;  the  extension  o 
1  railroad  system  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn ;  the  che 
pates  on  these  roads,  and  the  greatly  increased  faciliti 
rtation  on  railroads  that  lead  out  to  the  suburbs  of  the  1 
F  the  State ;  and,  moreover,  the  general  prosperity  o 
Notwithstanding  all  these  favorable  combinations, 
r,  doubtful  whether  the  workingmen  would  have  shan 
efits  of  this  prosperity  had  it  not  been  for  their  union 
•ganizations.  No  small  part  of  these  benefits  is  due,  i 
strikes  or  to  threatened  strikes.  If  they  were  not  orga 
pared  to  strike,  employers  would  have  reaped  all  the  a 
the  revival  in  trade.  At  least  this  is  a  fair  presumj 
}  based  upon  past  events  and  the  almost  general  convi 
workers  themselves. 

>uld  be  a  subject  of  sincere  congratulaJtion  if  the  Bi 
3Cord  the  fact  that  employers  had  voltmtarily  incr 
)ut  I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  cases  are  so  few  and  j 
i,  and  so  slight  withal,  that  if  there  be  such  they  hav< 
the  surface.  There  is  not  a  single  case  reported  to 
in  which  an  employer  had  advanced  the  rate  of  wages  b 
I'imic  of  strikes  set  in.  The  fare  cases  of  profit  sharing 
attempts  of  employers  to  deal  fairly  and  justly  with 
»  took  plaqe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  early 
1  the  striking  began  early  in  the  spring.  All  evidence 
ganiisations  goes  to  show  that  employes  will  not  be  givei 
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Look-outs. 
nimciatiou  has  been  exprea 
inst  employers  and  corporatic 
;  employes  for  no  other  re£ 
une  trade  or  industry  had  loc 
ich  the  shops^  mills  or  factoj 
and  such  men  or  women  8h( 
3  of  Labor  assembly,  as  the  c 
lue  this  practice,  it  must  i 
jn  the  union  becomes  strong 
Foolish  and  vindictive  eenti 
ionists,  and  they  wiU  insist 
3ast,  that  every  non-union  en 
ivill  return  to  work.  It  is  tl 
jpt  where  the  strikers  are  coi 
^nization  the  lock-out  nearlj 
as  the  labor  organizations  i 
ill  find  it  difficult  to  convince 
the  "lock  out,"  is  to  be  who 
ibject  an  official  of  the  Ciga 
>nceming  a  strike  and  lock-oi 
I  to  February  twelfth,  and  ii 
vere  banded  together.  He  i 
Ittee,  before  whom  a  coramitl 
riginated  in  a  reduction  of  'w 
I  association.  There  was  a  me 
3ommittee  were  invited  to  atte 
t  the  workmen's  committee  i 
iufacturers :  "  Gentlemen,  w€ 
is  until  the  employes  of  Mi 
1/'  A  notice  to  that  effect 
union  secretary  asks :  "  Isn' 
conspiracy  V^  ^ 

FBIKES    AND    EeSULTS. 

ning  November  1, 1885,  and  ( 
f  establishments  reported  to 
ne  kind  or  another  had  taken  ] 
f  watched  and  followed   up 
27 
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Axe  Makbb 
Bi-weekly  payments  . . 

Baksbs. 

[ncrease  of  wages  (boj 
Employment  or  non-m 
Employment  of  uon-ui 
Reduction  of  hours,  el 
[{eduction  of  honrs  of 

[ncreaae  of  wages 

Reduction  of  hours  of 
[nc.  of  wages  and  redu 
[nc.  of  wages  and  redt 
[ncreas »  or  wages. . . 
increase  of  wages. . . 
Eleduction  of  hours. 
Reduction  of  hours.  et< 
[ncrease  of  wages  • . 
Non-union  men*.  .. 

Seven  days  work 

3pno8ed  to  union... 
Reauction  of  hours. 
Reduction  of  hours. 
Bmplojrment  of  non- 
Reauction  of  hours. 

3even  days  work 

Reduction  of  hours, 
[{eduction  of  honrs. 
Reduction  of  hours. 

!<^on-nnion  men 

[{eduction  of  honrs. 
Reduction  of  hours,  et 

Bag  Makvrj 

Reduction  of  wages... 
[ncrease  of  wages 

Bag  Skwkiu 
Employment  of  non-ui 

Barbers. 

{eduction  of  honrs  . . . 
{eduction  of  hours  . . . 
{Ruction  of  hours  . . . 

Sarly  cloBing 

Sarly  closing 

2arly  cloelng 

Harly  closing 


Boatmen. 
ncrease  of  wages  twei 
{eduction  of  wages. . . 
nc.  of  wages  and  rate 

Box  Makeri 

{eduction  of  hours  , . . 

ncrease  of  wages 

{eduction  of  wages,  el 
^on-union  men  in  Bnx 

>akery.       b  Three  flm 
Bs,  etc.  /Nui 

nittee  sued;  case  pend 
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\ 

i 

3 

s 

1 

9 

If 
si 

1^ 

li 

■si 

•C  X  3 

< 

Result  of  stnkfl^ 

Mode  of  sett 
strl 

SAodo 

2,800 

4,000 

41,750 

No!'.;!.*; 
No 

No 

c 

No 

No 

No 

Compromised 

Successful 

Compromised 

Compromised 

Compromised 

Compromised 

Compromised     ... 

Compromised 

Successful 

Unsuccessful 

Unsuccessful 

Unsuccessful 

Successful 

Doubtful 

Conciliation 



Conciliation 
Conciliation 

Pending  ... 

Pending  '. '. . 
Pending  . . . 

Conciliation  ^ 
Conciliation  \ 
Conciliation  ^ 
Conciliation  ^ 
Conciliation  1 
Conciliation  '^ 

No 

No 

Yes. 

No 

Abandoned  ., 

Unsuccessful 

Abandoned  . 
Abandoned  * 
Conciliation  \ 

Doubtfiil 

Doubtful....  ...  . 

Doubtful 

Successful .. 

2,000 
4,280 

No 

No 

Successful 

Successful 

Doubtful 

Conciliation.. 
Conciliation  \ 

Unsuccessful...    . 

Doubtful 

Successful   

Successful 

Successful 

Successfnl 

Successfnl 

Successful 

d  Sncceseful 

Successfnl    

Successful 

Successful    

0  Snccessf  ul 

ITnsuccessful 

Successfnl   

Successful 

Successfnl 

Successful     

Unsuccessful    ... 
Unsuccessful  .    . 

Abandoned  . . 

>» 

SO 

5,000 
300 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Conciliation  1 
Conciliation  t 
Conciliation  \ 
Conciliation  1 

Conciliation  1 

■»,566 

■/aoo 
"906 

Conciliation  -^ 
Conciliation  1 
Conciliation  ^ 
Conciliation  y 
Conci  iation  1 
Cond  iaUon  ^ 
Abandoned  . 
Conciliation  \ 

Conciliation  1 

Conciliation  1 

Conciliation  y 

Yes 

Abandoned  . 

)  yes  and  fifteen  blank,  b  Seventeen  no,  nine  blank  ai 
lank.  d  The  men  were  allowed  to  return  for  two  h 
d  then  leave.  e  Food  refused  new  hands.  /  Pe 
twelve  men  far  want  of  work,  and  after  two  days  tl 
a  mistake.         h  Four  ilrms  would  not  recognize  uni^ 
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44» 


1% 

Reeolt  of  strike. 

Mode  of  settlement  of  the 
strike. 

i 

z 

1 

No 

Unsacoessfol 

Unsaccessful 

Unsnccessfol 

Successfol 

Successfal 

Successful 

Successful 

Successful ..... 

Successful 

Successful 

Successful , 

Compromised 

Successful     

Successful 

Unsuccessful.  ..  . 

Successful    

Successful    

Successful 

Successful  . .  

Compromised 

Successful 

Unsuccessful  .... 

Compromised 

Successful 

Compromised 

Unsuccessful 

Successful     

Unsuccessful 

Unsuccessfol 

Unsuccessful 

Successful .  

Successful 

Unsuccessful 

Unsuccessful 

Successful 

Successful 

Unsuccessful 

Successful 

Successful 

Unsuccessful 

Successfal 

Successfal 

Successfal 

Successful...      .. 

Successful 

Successful 

Unsuccessful 

Successful 

Compromised .... 

Unsuccessful 

Unsuccessful 

Abandoned  ..., 

a  Abandoned    .    x.x.. 

7U 
1806 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No;;*.;.; 

No 

No 

Abandoned 

Conciliation  with  union.... 
Conciliation  with  union.... 
Conciliation  with  union.... 
Conciliation  with  union.... 
Conciliation  with  union . . . . 
Conciliation  with  union.... 
Conciliation  with  union.  . . 
Conciliation  with  union. . . . 
Conciliation  with  union.... 
Conciliation  with  union.... 
Conciliation  with  onion.... 

Abandoned  

Conciliation  with  union. . . . 
Conciliation  with  nnioir. . . . 
Conciliation  with  union.... 
Conciliation  with  union.,.. 
Conciliation  with  union.... 
Conciliation  with  union.... 

Abandoned  

170 
1186 

m 
ins 

1109 
1194 
1907 
1189 
1198 
1190 

No 

No 

No  .... 
No  .... 

Yee 

No 

899 
1181 
1190 
1191 
5 
1198 
1195 

nil 

1198 

No 

1888 

No  ...  . 

Conciliation 

nis 

No 

No 

Conciliation  with  union 

^Conciliation  with  employes 

Abandoned  

Conciliation  with  union.... 
^Abandoned 

897 
1095 
768 

81 

No 

82 

Yes 

No.... 

Abandoned 

Abandoned   

Conciliation  with  anion.... 
Conciliation  with  union .... 
Abandoned 

806 
1310 
900 

No 

1109 
774 

♦Abandoned 

1088 

No 

No 

No 

Conciliation  with  union. . . . 
Conciliation  with  onion .... 

Abandoned 

Conciliation  with  union .... 
Conciliation  with  einployes. 

Abandoned 

Conciliation  with  onion 

Conciliation  with  onion. . . . 

Conciliation  with  union 

Conciliation  with  union .... 
Conciliation  with  employes. 
Conciliation  with  onion. . . . 
Abandoned 

400 
685 
1186 
1188 

No 

606 
1889 

No 

No 

No 

No.:;;;; 

408 
668 

667 
629 
1184 
698 

Yes. 

1000 

No 

No 

Conciliation  with  employes. 
Conciliation  with  employes. 

Abandoned 

819 
407 

778 

Abandoned  

1678 

h  Damage  to  machinery  and  goods. 

I  29 


*  Boys;  onorganized. 
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Table  of  Strikes  —  {C^ntiniced 


CAUSE  OF  STRIKE. 


s 

^1 


Is 


I 

I 


OE-DBIYEBS  —  ( ConHtiued), 
Blflt  car  employee. . .  

STAXPINe-WOBKB. 

lee  of  wages 


Stabch-wobkebs. 

ise  of  wages 

tatement  of  discharged  men. 

Stbax-fittxbs. 

jtlon  of  hours  ...^ 

3yment  of  non-union  men . . 
3Tment  of  non-union  men . . 

sfet  carpenters 

aist  framers 


Stbajc-heatebs. 
Dyment  of  non-union  men. . . 
>CK  Clebkb  (Clothino). 
Bist  clothing-cutters 

Stonk-cuttkbs. 

use  of  wages,  etc 

ise  of  wages 


TONK-CUTTEBS  (BLXJE). 

ig  stone  outside  of  city 

ig  stone  outside  of  city 

ise  of  wages,  etc. 

use  of  wages,  etc 

Ig  stone  outside  of  city 

Lg  stone  outside  of  city 

list  plumbers 

list  plumbers 

tetail  Dealers*  Association  . . 
tetail  Dealers*  Association  . . 
lg  stone  outside  of  city,  etc. . 

S  stone  outside  of  city : 
to  Join  Blue  Stone  Assoc.. 
)yment  of  non-union  men. . . 
>ist  plumbers 


»NB-CUTTEBS   (BBOWN). 

«ist  rubbers 

use  of  wages 

X)NB-BnBBBB8  (BBOWH). 

^yment  of  non-union  men. . . 
Stobbxen. 

ise  of  wages 

}yment  of  non-union  men. . . 
ise  of  wages,  etc 

TBAW  Goods  Sbwebs. 

ise  ol  wages 

70AB-H0USE  WOBKEBS. 

;tion  of  hours,  etc 

Tailobs. 
ise  of  wages 


82 


69 


86 
2,000 

400 


25 
704 


40 
1,014 


&80 


20 


77 


20 
"*66 

196 

296 


Iday.. 


$64 


2  weeks. , 


76 


Iday.. 
ifday.; 


8  weeks. 


12dayB 


4,594 
660 


$660 
900 


b  Thirty-nine  men  fined  by  union  $40  each 
irs*  strikes,      d  Four  reported,      e  Seven  rep< 
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Stbikks  and  Lockouts  —  {Contimied), 


II 


*8.'boo 

60,'550 

&,0(X> 

86.790 


126  212 


81 


934  147 


468 

48 
630 
40 

881 
TO 
4 
M 
80 

110 

""80 

16 

1,602 

100 

4S 

66 

18 

80 

176 

2.407 

109 

298 

816 

1,820 

100 

880 

68 

400 

148 

60 

150 

27 

20 

2,086 

426 

1.410 

1.884 

171 

250 

80 

"  '40 
17 
62 
60 

"ioi 

2.066 

400 

789 

1,914 

1,167 

16 

188 

1,117 

600 

688 

401 

190 

622 

60 

175 

16 

24 

7 


127.892 


41 


110 

"*6 
11 
77 
17 

"ii 

10 


800 
81 
17 
76 


200 
20 
9 


84 


8,600 

86.610 
^000 

16,460 
40 
60 


8.000 
'i,800 

id,'7i2 

48 
4,866 


21.915 

S(j5 

684 

2.700 

142.075 
860 


4.000 

8,871 

"*i96 
800 

ii'odo 

700 
1,440 
6.860 
6.601 

"  76 

"'600 

4.6M 
660 

i,m 

8.000 
10.690 
66.000 
10,180 


860 

'6.'666 
27,788 
8,600 

'954 

'8,660 

'8,025 


$785 
*6.'666 


488 

788 
100 


097 

"750 

1,720 

100 

350 

1,280 


10 

806 


6S0 
900 

'i,892 


78.000 
8»888 


4.000 
1.740 

"880 


1.200 


96.988 


6.148 
14,898 


4,000 


78,186  64,828 


744 
8,806 


4,784 
22.606 
16.068 
91,188 
9.860 


18.680 


6.880 
8,106 

86.666 

^84o 

8.066 
8,899 
6,400 
6,460 


4,000 

*6.6oo 

960 

1.468 

8.100 

188,912 


6.891    12.552^4  »829.0e0  |1 .420.885 lfl6 14812 


4,066 


100, 8M 
M9,899 
81,168 


780 
19  €64 


66,160 
i8,'460 
'6.'460 


8,000 

700 

*i,800 


86,000 
60 
660 

6,600 
9,600 


8,600 

'iooo 

'8,900 
8,860 

16,600 

886,000 

N896 

8,600 

15,280 
19.9SO 

19.250 

1.860 
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1  extract  from  their  rules  will  show  the  conservative  spirit  hy 
li  they  are  animated. 

.  2.  The  object  of  this  council  shall  be  to  centralize  the  united  efforts  and 
ience  of  the  various  societies  engaged  in  the  erection,  alteration  and  decora- 
f  buildings,  for  the  mutual  benetlt  and  advantage  of  all  connected  with 
unciL  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  trade  society  to  use  every  lawful  means 
uce  all  non-union  men  to  become  members  of  their  respective  unions  under 
me  rate  of  wages ;  and  any  trade  society  failing  in  their  just  demands 
)riDg  the  matter  before  this  council,  through  their  delegates,  with  all  the 
n  the  case. 

Number  of  Buildings  in  Coubse  of  Erection. 

the  city  of  New  York  "permits"  were  granted  during  ten 
hs,  January  to  October,  both  inclusive,  for  3,697  buildings,  at 
tiinated  value  of  $153,604,648.  Out  of  the  buildings  newly 
initted  "  and  those  on  hand,  2,534  were  completed  in  the  ten 
hsf  Of  these,  631  were  covered  by  the  permits  of  1886,  but 
omputed ;  2,926  were  in  course  of  completion. 

Brooklyn  permits  were  granted  during  the  ten  months^ 
iry  to  October,  1886,  for  3,484  buildings,  value  $10,843,742, 
8t  3,300  for  the  like  period  in  1885 ;  3,067  buildings  were 
leted  in  Brooklyn  during  1886  at  a  cost  of  $15,162,210.  The 
ring  are  the  full  tables : 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT,  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Bureau  op  Inspection  of  Buildings,  ) 

155  AND  157  Mercer  St.,  N.  Y.,  November  23.  1886.  ) 


Charles  F.  Peck, 

Chmmissioner  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Albany,  N.  T. : 
—  In  compliance  with  your  request  cqntained  in  a  communication  of  sixtli 
.  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  statement  of  proposed  new  build- 
id  buildings  for  which  permits  were  issued,  with  the  estimated  cost  lor  the 
881  and  1885,  and  ten  months  of  year  1886,  this  statement  also  showing 
mber  of  completed  buildings  for  which  permits  were  granted  during  the 
mentioned  and  the  estimated  cost.  I  also  transmit  a  statement  of  the 
r  of  buildings  commenced  and  completed  as  reported  bv  our  inspectors  for 
aonth  of  the  years  1884,  1885  and  1886,  and  the  number  in  progress  on 
r,  81,  1886. 

>mparing  the  tables  it  win  be  observed  that  while  2,534  buildings  were 
ited  in  the  current  year,  but  631  are  of  those  for  which  permits  were  granted 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  F.  D'OENCH, 

Superintendent  of  Buildings. 
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le  result  of  the  tables  indicates  a  greatly  increased  deman 

ling  accommodation,  a  demand  not  likely  to  slacken  for 

J  to  come,  whether  we  take  into  account  the  rapid  expa] 

e  two  cities,  or  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  with  incr( 

nmodations,  on  old  sites.     It  is  commonly  said  that  labo 

nodity,  and  as  such,  subject  to  the  law  of  supply  and  den 

►ugh  there  are   many  friends  of  labor,  and  advocates  < 

;s,  who  think  that  wages  have  some  other  elements  of  com 

L  than  their  mere  economic  relations.     This  rapid  increa 

ling  has  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  recent  increase  in  ^ 

emplified  in  the  nine  hours'  rule,  with  the  retention  of  th 

lours'  day  rate  of  wages,  implying,  as  it  does,  steady  dei 

ibor,  present  and  prospective. 

le  following  appeared  in  a  New  York  paper  last  summer 

trikes  in  the  building  trades  reduced  tlie  number  of  buildings  erec 
dyn  for  the  first  six  months  in  1880  to  1,878,  the  number  in  the  correi 
lOntbs  of  1886  having  been  2,080.  The  value  of  the  buildings  was  I 
e  per  cent.  Comparison  shows  that  there  was  an  advance  of  $700,( 
1  third  week  of  April  ;  afterward  there  was  a  loss  of  $2,000,000,  ow 
s  and  the  consequent  timidity  of  capital.  Work  that  should  have  em] 
[inds  of  men  was  not  done.  Strikes  have  checked  building  in  th( 
len  employed  in  builders'  hardware  factories  in  the  east  have  suffere 
rk  and  wages  because  there  has  been  a  very  light  demand  for  the 
I  they  make,  sales  in  some  cases  having  fallen  off  ninety  per  cent." 

ithout  going  into  generalities  and  discussing  the  operatic 
es,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  deductions  in  the  above  extrac 
ict.     In  the  first  place,  the  great  strikes  of  last  year  di( 
place  until  the  May  short  hours'  movement.     In  the  nexi 
:  done  in  the  spring  is  notoriously  the  finishing  up  of  the 
3  carried  over  from  the  preceding  fall.     A  comparison  o 
ig  months'  work  in  the  three  years  of  the  above  table  will 
Contracts  are  not  made  until  the  year  is  advanced,  and 
are  taken  out  as  fast  as. plans  are  got  ready  and  fina 
igements  made ;  the  completion  of  structures  depending 
tty  of  concurring  conditions.     A  strike  in  expectancy, 
will  undoubtedly  postpone  operations.     It  needs  no  pn 
ve  us  that  assurance.     But  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained 
;reat  builders  had  made  their  contracts  in  good  season,  an^ 
)ricklayers  were  in  full  swing  at  an  early  day  last  year, 
year's  strikes  did   not  seriously  affect  the  several  bni 
!S,  which  had  gone  through  their  troubles  and  had  got  ii 
jd  condition.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  reason  to  be 
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lat  other  concurrent  circumstances  had  induce 
le  building  trade,  among  which  may  be  count 
r  capita]  and  an  increasing  distrust  of  stock  in\ 
An  employer  says  in  relation  to  this  point : 

"As  a  result  of  the  strikes  of  the  painters,  carpenters  an( 

.»  -Ki„  ♦«  Au antracts  promptly,  and  as  the  rate  of  ^ 

number  of  jobs  were  finished  at  a  lot 
nly  did  necessary  work,  refusing  to  m 
lers  to  delay  work  until  the  fall,  or  tl 
e  effect,  as  there  is  very  little  work 
9  the  strikes  began  to  build  about  U 
le  strikes,  I  canceled  all  contracts  but : 

t  puts  matters  very  modestly,  an 
3 ;  meantime  it  remains  that  fror 
rease  of  locomotive  facilities  ai 
ital  the  building  trades  have  hac 
d  that,  while  an  impending  or  a 
8  in  the  future,  a  strike  made  ai 
putting  matters  on  a  settled  bai 
•e,  without  undertaking  to  recc 
,  like  war,  must  be  looked  on  as 
ited  that  the  success  of  a  strike 
len  in  the  right.  Few  of  the  old( 
id  unions,  engage  in  strikes.  Tl 
peace  with  the  rest  of  mankind 
cases  from  departments  of  the  bi 
illustrate  the  position  and  furnig 

of  the  Carpenters'  Union  of  Ne 
Qg  firm  of  contractors,  who  hav( 
cipal  buildings  in  course  of  er 
bis  city.  He  has  a  large  factorj 
,  about  sixty  carpenters  were 
lings  on  a  pier,  not  one  of  whon 
N  York.  They  were  getting  on 
m  hours,  while  the  union  rates 
for  nine  hours.  The  above  fa 
itractor. 

vho  does  most  of  the  work  on  tl 
ity,  has  for  a  long  timd  empl 
•rincipally  Swedes.  He  secure 
0. 27.J  30 
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with  thirty-four  men;  three  strikes,  no  duration,  forty-three  men;  three, 
ay,  with  l^tt  men ;  one  strike  of  two  weeks,  men  omitted ;  one  for  thirty- 
days,  men  omitted;  one  reported  one  strike,  omitting  men;  one  reported 
I  pending,  omitted  men.  Eighteen  firms  reported  factories  closed;  seven, 
osed;  twelve  made  no  return.  Mo  report  as  to  arrests  or  disposition  of  cases. 
>tt,  four  firms  reported,  yes;  twenty  reported  no  boycott  ;  thirteen  made 
swer.  Results  of  boycott,  eighteen  reported,  "pending;"  nineteen  made  no 
it.  Loss  on  contracts,  thirteen  reported  $16,120;  twenty -four  made  no 
3r.  Contracts  refused,  three  reported  ^3,800;  thirty-four  made  no  answer. 
3  diverted,  one  reported  $1,600 ;  one  lost  three  customers ;  thirtvr-five 
no  answer.  Damage  to  machinery,  etc,  one  reported  loss  of  $400  by 
erience;  thirty-six  made  no  reply.  Employers  fines  not  reported.  Total 
to  employers,  twelve  firms  report  $47,795;  twenty-five  firms  make  no 
Br.  Discrimination,  nineteen  say  no;  thirteen  make  no  answer  ;  five  say 
Mode  of  settlement,  in  four  cases  conciliation  with  employes  ;  eight 
settled  with  unions;  one,  no  formal  settlement;  twenty-four  blanks. 

Albany. 
trouble  arose  in  Albany  in  September  last,  which  for  a  few 
affected  the  whole  building  trade.  A  contractor  of  Ithaca  had 
Q  the  contract  for  the  new  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
building  in  Albany.  He  ptit  some  non-union  men  on  the 
:,  The  Protective  union  objected,  and,  when  he  persisted 
mploying  the  men,  the  union  notified  the  brick  maker 
dealer  in  materials,  who  were  furnishing  supplies,  that 
should  cease  from  filling  his  orders;  this  they  refused  to 
ind  thereupon  the  union  put  a  "boycott"  on  these  dealers, 
notified  such  of  their  customers  as  could  be  reached.  There- 
i  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sympathetic  trouble  in  the  Albany 
ling  trade,  and  the  work  of  the  city  came  to  a  standstill, 
trouble  lasted  for  some  time,  but  the  firm  stand  taken  by 
master  builders,  and  the  absence  of  some  of  the  more  active 
le  men,  who  left  the  city,  some  going  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
•e  wages  were  at  the  highest  notch,  broke  the  combination,  and 
mgh  there  was  no  formal  compromise,  the  strike  and  boycott 
out,  and  the  master  builders,  having  passed  and  published  a 
ution  that  they  would  hire  any  competent  man  without  refer- 
to  his  union  qualifications  and  that  they  would  get  their 
lies  wherever  they  pleased,  the  war  came  to  an  end. 

1288  says:  *'  There  was  no  strike  by  any  of  the  men  working  foi*  me,  but 
oflf  my  men  for  one  week  on  account  of  the  union's  boycottmg  material 
ased  from  certain  dealers.  After  the  expiration  of  one  week  my  men  all 
led  and  worked." 

8  illustrates  the  iniury  done  to  innocent  third  parties  in  these  rash  quarrels, 
er  No.  1283  nor  his  men  were  interested  in  the  fight,  but  there  was  a  sus- 
m  of  work  and  loss  of  time. 

1334  tells  the  story  very  simply:  "The  strike  was  by  the  mason's  union 
tting  some  of  the  members  of  the  builders'  exchange,  for  which  cause  the 
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,nge  ordered  all  work  In  the  building  trade  to  stop  on  the  twentieth 
jr  and  remahi  closed  until  boycott  was  raised,  which  they  would 
oasons  commenced  work  on  the  eleventh  of  October  with  union 
men  without  asking  any  questions.  All  of  my  old  hands  have,  ^ 
tfon  of  five,  return^  to  work,  for  which  cause  the  union  has  fined 
>.  1881  characterizes  the  Albany  Building  Protective  Associatl 
1  with  and  composed  of  delegates  from  each  of  the  different 
icted  with  the  building  business,  as  "a  very  exclusive  and  arbitra 
n,  dictatorial  in  its  action  and  spirit.  Employers  and  employes  woi 
later  harmony  without  such  an  arbitrary  body." 

Bath-on-Hud80n. 

1230.  In  this  case  the  employer  seems  to  have  made  a  hard  fight. 
>  his  story  the  local  union  objected  to  his  hiring  Knights  of  Labo 
a  July.  The  president  of  the  union  decided  in  his  favor.  In  the  f 
tnber  he  decided  on  hiring  non-unionists  and  getting  rid  of  union  m 
s  called  on  him  to  sign  a  contract  that  he  would  join  in  boycott 
that  they  might  consider  objectionable  (it  is  presumable,  tlioug 
,  that  some  person  was  already  under  boycott).  He  refused  to  ace 
s  himself  put  under  boycott,  to  his  considerable  damage,  as  he  say 
tmned  and  fought  on  every  side  by  the  unions." 

1668.  In  January,  1886,  the  Bricklayer's  International  Union  d< 
lOurs  as  the  working  dav  throughout  the  country,  and,  in  case  of  f 
,  fixed  the  weekly  reliei  at  $7  for  married  men  and  $5  for  single  m 

Trot. 

957.  This  strike,   which  occurred  in  Troy,  was  brought  about 

il  of  the  bricklayers  to  work  on  the  job  while  an  objectionable 

retained.     The  objection  to  him  was,  that  he  was  not  a  membc 

He  had  been  appointed  by  the  city  authorities.     When  he  di 

le  wafl  the  cause  or  tlie  trouble  he  left  and  that  ended  the  affair. 

804  was  -a  strike  for  eight  hours.  It  failed.  Ten  hours  were 
w  advance  of  wages.    Over  280  employes  were  interested  in  this  < 

Utioa. 

832.  A  strike  of  small  proportion  took  place  in  May,  which  wa 
ice  in  wages,  and  was  compromised  on  twenty-five  cents  per  day  ii 
tents,  asked.  No  serious  inconvenience.  The  strike,  as  explainei 
,  originated  in  the  building  of  a  large  factory  at  some  little  distai 
ty,  at  which  the  mechanics  got  an  advance  on  city  rates. 

332  contains  an  extract  from  the  opinion  of  a  builder  in  Udca 
suit  of  the  strike  to  the  building  line,  no  one  knows  how  much 
one.    Many  had  made  up  their  minds  to  build  and  started  to  do 
rike  commenced,  but  the  consequence  was  that  the  money  was 
le  other  way. 

BRICKLAYER'S  HELPERS. 

3  strikes  reported  in  this  trade,  and  one  general  striKc  for  whi 
no  reports.  Members  engaged,  400  in  one  case,  100  in  the  othc 
J  were  successful.  Causes,  non-payment  of  wages ;  increase  oi 
3  before  strike,  $10,  $12,  $13.50.  Loss  of  wages  in  one  case  $9( 
)ne,  two  weeks;  one,  one  day;  work  suspended;  one,  yes;  one,  nc 
ling  at  work,  arrests,  charges  and  disposition  of  case,  no  report ; 
ports  "no,"  one  blank;  loss  on  contracts,  one  reports  $1,000,  or 
costs  to  employes,  one  reports  $1,000,  one  blank;  discrimiuat 
s  '*  no,"  one  blank;  mode  of  settlement,  two  report  conciliatior 
ons,  no  answers.    Loss  to  employers  from  all  causes,  $1,000. 
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BEICK-MAKEKS. 

rhis  trade  is  largely  carried  on  in  this  State,  and  particularly  on 
I  Hudson  River.  There  have  been  no  less  than  twenty-three 
ikes  in  the  various  brick-yards,  for  which  the  Bureau  only 
eived  seventeen  returns.  Of  these  fifteen  were  for  an  increase 
wages — nine  having  been  abandoned  by  the  men,  two.compro- 
sed  and  four  successful ;  one  was  for  employment  of  non- 
ion  men  and  was  successful.  The  unions  and  workmen  have 
;  seen  fit  to  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  this  Bureau,  which  has  been 
opelled  to  rely  on  the  answers  of  the  employers.  From  these  it 
aid  appear  that  there  were  twenty-three  strikes  for  various 
[ses,  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  men  being  directly  interested 
I  but  ten  losing  positions.  Of  these  twenty-three  strikes  four 
re  successful,  two  were  compromised,  nine  were  unsuccessful  and 
en  are  pending.  To  bring  this  result  about  the  men  lost  $4,802 
Bvages.  The  estimated  annual  gain  would  be  $19,034.  Loss  to 
ployers  from  all  causes,  $3,756. 

Causes  and  Result  of  Strike. 

kainst  discharge  of  a  union  man,  one,  successful;  number  engaged,  twenty; 
m  wages,  $200;  increase  of  wages,  fifteen;  successful,  ten;  unsuccessful, 
;  number  engaged,  648;  lost  positions,  ten;  loss  in  wages,  $4,602;  estimated 
ease  each  year,  $19,034.  Refusal  to  handle  non-union  goods,  seven ;  pending, 
ation  of  strikes:  Two  hundred  and  twenty-one  men  were  out  for  three  days; 
for  one  week,  balance  for  four  and  five  days;  seven  making  no  report;  twelve 
►rt  factory  closed;  fifteen  report  eighty-two  remaining  at  work.  Losses  on 
;racts.  N  me  report  $3,756 ;  fourteen  make  no  report.  As  to  mode  of  settlement 
employes  report  conciliation;  twelve,  no  formal  settlement;  nine  report 
tratlon.  In  some  cases  a  settlement  had  been  effected  by  the  intervention  of 
State  Board  of  Arbitration,  but  old  workmen  would  not  abide  by  the  decision, 
igorous  attempt  was  made  by  the  men  for  a  boycott  on  one  firm's  output, 
the  Bureau  was  not  furnished  with  details  by  the  men ;  the  firm  interested 
aring  that  it  fell  through. 

?he  annexed  circular  was  received  by  one  of  the  firms  mentioned 
rein.  The  envelope  was  postmarked  Brooklyn.  It  was  received 
ober  1,  1886 : 

THB      INFORMATION       OP     CONTRACTORS      AND      DEALERS     IN     BUILDINO 
MATERIALS. 

ie  journeymen  brickmakers  of  Verplancks  have  recently  come  to  the  con- 
ion  not  to  work  in  the  brick  yards  of  that  place.  This  resolve  was  reached 
)nsequence  of  the  breach  of  faith  by  these  firms  to  keep  to  the  agreement 
had  entered  into  with  the  men  in  May  last,  an  agreement  sanctioned  by  the 
•e  building  trades'  unions  of  the  United  States. 

^e  various  building  trades  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  have  sympathized 
I  the  men  and  determined  upon  refusing  to  work  on  any  buildings  in  which 
fcs  manufactured  by  either  of  those  firms  are  used,  no  matter  whether 
^ht  direct,  or  through  agents  or  dealers.    The  resolution  also  extends  to  the 
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trials  of  such  agents  or  dealers,  and  includes  cement,  lime,  lal 
materials  used  in  building  operations,  and  will  be  continued  1 
1  time  as  justice  is  done  to  their  employes. 

Details  Reoakding  Some  Firms. 

I.  This  firm  states  that  their  employes  demanded  one  or  two  s 
lore  than  they  received  from  May  first;  that  is,  they  demandc 

May  1, 1886.  The  rate  of  wages  prior  to  the  strike  were  $1.75 1 
s  ran  from  six  to  eleven.  A  settlement  was  reached  by  the  aid 
ard  of  Arbitration,  *but  according  to  the  firm's  statement,  tl 
t  abide  by  the  decision,  'i'here  were  some  complaints  that  t 
n  were  assaulted,  but  the  firm  states  that  it  does  not  know  it 
boycott  was  placed  on  the  firm's  goods  as  will  be  seen  by  refei 
iar  contained  in  the  introduction  to  the  general  strike,  but  the 
estion  in  regard  to  its  effect,  elicited  no  further  reply  than  XI 
the  indefinite  one  of  *'  I  don't  know,"  and  the  remark  that  it 
'  difference. 

).  According  to  this  employer,  the  strike  was  a  demand  of  one 
ce  of  the  highest  wages  paid  July,  1886.  The  strike,  althoi 
flitted  by  the  employer,  began  on  July  27,  1886.  It  was  can 
7  a  inisunderstanain^  on  the  part  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  whc 
ly  different  construction  upon  certain  clauses  of  an  a^^ement  fr 
m  by  him.  The  employes  were  to  receive  one  shiUmg  advance 

the  previous  year  in  July,  to  begin  at  the  time  of  makinji 
onclude  at  the  time  of  molding.  Not  receiving  it,  and  nc 
¥ith  the  explanation  assigned  for  its  refusal,  they  threatened  tc 
ks  could  be  learned  in  this  particular  case,  the  objection  of  the  i 

the  increased  rate  to  all  the  men  for  the  year.  What  are  ki 
men,  receive  eighteen  and  nineteen  shilling  per  day,  while  t 
live  but  fifteen  shillings.  When  the  machines  are  stopped  fr 
machine  men  go  to  work  in  the  sheds.  They  claimed  the  same 
r  the  work  performed  there  that  they  received  while  work 
,  hence  the  difficulty.  The  hours  of  labor  in  this  yard  are  ele\ 
tl  except  Saturday,  when  they  are  nine  and  one-fotirth. 
5.  The  trouble  in  this  yard,  as  in  the  other  cases,  was  due  to  a  < 
r  wages.  It  is  claimed  by  the  firm  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  « 
the  terms  of  the  settlement  arrived  at  through  the  offices  of  tl 
Arbitration,  and  struck  the  next  week.     It  was  also  stated  th 

a  good  trade  with  parties  in  Tarrytown  and  vicinity  previous 
t  the  Knights  of  Labor  would  not  load  their  boats;  by  their  ref 
his  trade.  They  further  charged  that  the  members  oi  the  orgai 
t  load  any  brick  on  barges  or  any  sailing  vessels  upon  which  noi 
3  employed.     This  firm  was  boycotted,  but  the  result  is  not 

it  is  stated  that  threats  were  made  against  the  non-uni< 
,  there  is  no  record  of  any  assaults  or  arrests. 

OAEPENTERS. 
3  carpenters  branch  of  the  building  trades,  the  carp 
jd  in  243  establishments,  to  the  number  of  7,072,  W( 
►r  various  causes  during  the  year  covered  by  the  inv 
)f  these  243  strikes,  149  were  successful,  8ixty-thre< 
nised,  twelve  were  unsuccessful,  eighteen  are  doubtfi 
pending  at  the  close  of  the  report.  These  strikes  ei 
■  wages  to  the  amount  of  $46,791,  and  a  cost  to  the 
besides  being  the  means  of  sixty-one  men  losing  thei 
As  an  offset,  however,  to  this  loss,  it  is  estimated  tha 
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e  made  an  increase  in  wages  of  $387,000  per  year.  Loss  to 
ployers  from  all  causes,  $106,065.  The  following  will  show  in 
&il  the 

Causes  and  Results  of  Strikes. 

Iiange  of  pay-day,  one;  unsuccessful;  number  engaged,  451;  loss  in,  wages, 
).  Employment  of  non-union  men,  ten;  successful,  nine;  unsuccessful,  one; 
iber  engaged,  155;  loss  in  wages,  $140;  estimated  increase  per  year,  $6,680. 
irs  of  labor,  eight;  successful;  number  engaged,  400.  Increase  of  wages, 
successful, seven ;  compromised,  one;  doubtful,  two;  nimiber engaged,  169; 
lost  position;  loss  in  wages,  $275;  cost  to  union,  $270;  estimated  increase 
year,  $17,097.  Increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours,  two;  successful, 
;  unsuccessful,  one;  number  engaged,  thirty -two;  cost  to  union  eight  dollars; 
iiated  increase  per  year,  $2,496.  Against  an  increase  of  hours,  si^ty-eight; 
;essful,  three;  unsuccessful,  one;  compromised,  sixty -four;  number  enga^d, 
2.  Obnoxious  foreman,  one;  compromised;  number  engaged,  four;  lost 
itions,  two.  Non-payment  of  wages,  one;  successful.  Reduction  of  hours, 
5[-six;  successful,  fifty-nine;  unsuccessful,  seven;  number  engaged,  1,213; 
in  wages,  $12,117;  cost  to  union  $100;  estimated  net  annual  increase,  $780. 
action  of  hours  and  increase  of  wages,  fifty-five;  successful,  fifty-five;  num- 
engaged,  1,011;  lost  positions,  twenty -eight;  loss  in  wages,  27,381;  estimated 
«ase,  $366,627.  Refusal  to  handle  non-union  goods,  one;  unsuccessful: 
iber  engaged,  six;  loss  in  wages,  eighty-six  dollars.  Against  a  reduction  of 
:es,  two;  successful;  number  engaged,  twelve;  loss  in  wages  ninety  dollars, 
assist  other  trades,  fifteen;  successful,  four;  compromised,  two;  pending, 
;  doubtful,  eight;  number  engaged,  182.  To  unionize  shop,  one ;  unsuccessfiil. 
ation,  five,  with  145  men,  &sted  one  half  day;  forty-nine,  with  106  men, 
)d  one  day;  seven,  with  114  men,  lasted  two  days;  five,  with  476  men,  lasted 
edays;  one,  with  sixteen  men,  lasted  three  and  a  half  days ;  two,  with  225 
I,  lasted  four  days;  twelve,  with  1,026  men,  lasted  one  week;  one,  with  thirty- 
men,  lasted  nine  days;  four,  with  255  men,  lasted  ten  days;  one,  with  440  men, 
id  two  weeks;  one,  with  2,000  men,  lasted  five  weeks;  one,  with  four  men, 
id  six  weeks;  thirty-six  firms  made  blank  reports;  113  firms  made  no  report, 
cott,  eight  cases  of  boycott ;  two  successful ;  balance  unsuccessful ;  106 
►rtno  boycott;  125  no  answer.  Losses  on  contract,  one  firm  reports,  $1,600; 
her  firm  reports  loss  of  several  thousands  by  reason  of  boycott.  Men  remain- 
at  work,  twenty-four  report  119;  214  no  report.  Arrests,  one  walking 
^te;  charge  dismissed.  Losses  on  contracts,  175  firms;  no  report.  Contracts 
Bed,  eleven  report  $28,500  loss;  227  made  no  report;  one  firm  compelled 
ive  up  contract  and  lose  one  year's  business.  Trade  diverted,  one  reports 
000  from  city;  one,  ** large  trade  diverted  to  New  Jersey;"  one,  $6,000;  one, 
nty-five  per  cent  to  other  cities  in  State;  one,  whose  pay-roll  was  $10,000  per 
th,  removed  to  another  city;  233,  no  report.  Damage  to  machinery,  forty 
ira  in  one  instance  ;  balance,  no  report.  Employers'  fines,  one,  $1,875, 
;h  was  not  paid;  one,  $150,  was  paid;  236,  no  report  Mode  of  settlement.— 
Ive  report  **  conciliation  ;"  balance,  no  report 
)  all  other  questions,  no  replies. 

le  carpenters  are  a  numerous  trade,  the  union  strong  and  well 
mized.  It  is  generally  known  that  carpenter's  work  is  not  done 
he  winter,  and  thus  in  the  most  expensive  season  wages  are  low. 
the  year  advances  the  building  trade  revives,  and  carpenters 
in  demand.  In  1886  the  carpenters  took  advantage  of  this  con- 
on,  and  in  March  organized  a  demand  for  three  dollars  and  fifty 
ts  per  day,  and  nine  hours  day  with  eight  on  Saturday.  These 
as  were  very  generally  granted  by  employers.  There  were  two 
hree  cases  of  delay  in  compromising  but  they  involved  no  prin- 
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I  of  action  and  were  caused  either  by  a  habit  of  procrastiD 
p  waiting  to  see  if  the  movement  would  be  general  and  eife 

Details  Oompiled  fbom  Blanks. 

.  10  was  a  special  case.  The  builder  had  bought  some  portion  of  hii 
a  non-union  firm.  The  union  managers  demanded  that  he  should  a^ 
ontract  or  undergo  a  boycott  on  the  particular  building  he  was  putti 

0  in  another  business  which  he  carried  on.  He  was  obliged  to  ; 
•romise  by  hiring  some  union  hands  and  by  paying  the  expense  of  a "" 
ctor  to  see  that  he  kept  within  the  lines  marked  out  This  was  a 
;  cost  of  over  $1,200. 

.  28.  The  employer  in  this  case  was  at  work  on  a  down  town  city  bi 
e  time  of  the  general  strike  for  wages  this  employer  fought  it  at  firs 
rtially  assentca  and  accepted  union  rules,  which  he  quickly  broke  ii 
)  allow  the  walking  delegate  to  go  through  the  premises,  and  in  b 
mionists  at  work.  He  was  next  fined  $250,  and  some  damage  was  c 
lore  demonstrative  workmen.  Eventually,  however,  the  proprietors 
ing  forced  a  settlement,  and  a  part  of  the  fine  was  paid.  The  bu 
ion  died  soon  after,  and  the  work  was  transferred  to  another  firm. 
.  27-  The  employer  charges  unjust  discrimination  against  unions.  1 
permit  small  employers  to  run  their  shops  at  wages  below  the  unioi 

1  they  insist  on  keeping  large  shops  up  to  the  notch,  thus  injurio 
syers  by  a  difference  of  rates. 

.  85.  In  this  company's  case  the  trouble  was  not  over  wages  or  h 
i  as  over  the  manager's  refusal  to  allow  the  walking  delegate  ins 
ry.     Since  the  strike  the  factory  has  been  removed  from  New  York 
ler  part  of  the  State. 
.  19  was  another  case  of  bringing  outside  workmen  into  the  city 

job  of  transient  work.  The  excuse  was  their  alleged  superior  em 
^ork  bein^  of  a  peculiar  character  The  belief  was  the  acceptance  o 
s  by  the  foreigners.  It  ended  in  the  men  being  withdrawn  and  the 
1  being  paid,  and  the  hiring  of  city  mechanics. 

1939.  This  is  a  peculiar  case  Boston  plumbers  were  engaged  in 
ent  sprinkler  for  Boston  patentees  into  a  house  in  Troy.  Local  car 
;ted  to  work  with  them,  on  the  ground  of  their  holdmg  no  union 
it 

83.  This  employer  says*  In  the  month  of  March  there  was  a  mo 
echanics  in  general,  for  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor.  Some 
Id  number,  some  eight  hours,  others  nine  hours,  and  some  wanted 
8  I  thought  the  best  way  to  settle  was  to  give  the  men  nine  (9)  he 
with  eight  (8)  hours  on  Saturday,  so  as  to  settle  all  differences  and  i 
►rm,  so  that  business  might  proceed  without  interruption.  Ther< 
1  in  my  trade,  and  I  reduced  the  hours  to  nine  per  day,  with  tl 
8  as  I  was  paying  for  ten.  I  had  no  strike  or  difference  in  wa| 
1  that  men' would  not  work  overtime  when  asked  and  so  would  i 
I  did  not  have  room  enough  to  put  more  men  to  work.  In  consc 
Y  work  being  work  done  in  two  seasons  of  the  year,  we  can  not  fa 
I  loom,  or  the  rent  would  eat  up  profits  during  duU  times. 

OONTEACTORS'  EMPLOYES. 

his  division,  though  primarily  concerning  rongh  labor,  un 
affects  all  trades,  by  reason  of  their  interdependence, 
works  of  construction  are  chiefly  interested.  The  Bare 
rds  of  forty-one  strikes,  etc.,  affecting  hours  of  work  an< 
rages.  Of  these,  thirteen  were  successful,  thirteen  wer 
en  were  settled  amicably  between  employer  and  employ 
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3W  3,755  strikers ;  two  hundred 
I  at  work,  which  partially  accoi 
.  of  wages  in  the  forty-one  str 

►n  of  the  frequency  of  strikes  in 
lian  that  contained  in  the  follov 
New  York  builder.  It  wiU  als< 
ration  adopted  by  the  bricklaj 
d  that  the  custom  of  meeting  at 
m  and  signing  a  yearly  scale,  m: 
ntage    by  other  portions   of   i 


etions  of  the  laborers  They  were  ge 
i  our  men  we  would  raise  the  price 

union  decided  that  the  raise  should 
he  wages  should  be  two  dollars  and 
■eturn  to  the  old  system  of  day  pjiyE 
Eul  no  difficulty  with  the  masons  ancf  b 
St  two  years,  because  our  mason  bui 
imittee  which  meets  a  similar  comn 
year  and  settles  the  wages  for  the  co: 
e  have  so  far  had  no  conference  witl 
thing  in  that  direction  Trouble  frequ 
ir  men  are  mem\)ers,  but  from  an  am 
3  building  trades,  which  has  the  right  t 
ince,  to  punish  an  employer  who  has  m( 
L  Thus  in  the  late  strike  when  our  lab 
,  Bteam-fitters,  painters,  etc.,  left  the 
ained,  they  not  being  connected  witl 
i  in  any  oi  the  other  trades  on  the  wo 
ty-seven  laborers  for  one  dollar  and 

rate  of-  wa^es  previous  to  the  strike 
le  demands,  m  their  original  form,  wei 

that  nine  hours  should  constitute  a 
Ltinued  a  week,  beginning  on  or  about 
ended  during   that    period,   although 
se,  and  five  teams  were  willing  to  worl 

The  firm  was  not  able  to  finish  wo: 
r  $600.  The  following  is  an  extract 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  firm  signed  a 
rt  of  the  year,  early  enough  to  warra 
degree  oi  certainty,  and  also  avojdir 

loss  was  on  account  of  banks  cavin 
be  greater  when  we  finish  some  cont 
it  certain  dates.  A  great  number  ol 
tinue  work  during  the  strike  but  were 

who  did  not  belong  to  the  union, 
Jams  were  willing  to  work,  but  couk 
Dns  had  been  working  nine  hours,  a 
1  in  January,  1886,  and  based  our  fij 

3t8 

laborers  for  an  increase  of  wages,  the 
in  ion  men.  He  states  that  he  could 
>ld  his  help  that  they  could  work  oi 
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I  were  assaulted.  Tl 
ctorand  his  wife,  \ 
rely  injured.  They 
ing  to  his  inabihty  tc 
;iderable  work 
I  strike  of  employes 

occurred  on  the  first 
were  210  men  employ 
,  and  their  helpers  tw 
liar  and  fifty  cents,  ai 
rike.  Sixty  refused 
ly  of  the  stnke.  Th 
s  reported,  it  being  s 
lemands  of  the  men  i 
I  day  to  ten.  The  fir 
en,  but  would  not  rai 
es  of  machine  drill  I 
■five  cents.  The  helj 
ir  places.  The  men 
K)  a  day  while  the  st 
lade  by  the  firm,  it  si 
ihifts  (Instead  of  elev 

the  strike  commem 
i  at  their  own  cost, 
trike  in  Croton  aque 
)r  additional  wages. 
D,000  in  wages 

DERRICK 

rs  kad  struck  foi 
isting  Incidents 
:e,  there  were  stri 


to  help  blue-stone  me 
».  These  were  in  aic 
e 

a  complicated  case 
building.  The  derrii 
on  engineer  was  a  sp< 
le  in  person  to  run  th 
edings  instituted  ag 
lold  to  the  building  i 
lerc  collusion  and  a 
}  engine  wherever  in 

of  this  quarrel  i 
le-rubbers  settled 
;ed  in  this  trade 
3,  in  various  insl 
>tal  cost  of -the  str 
len  who  were  r 
►lishments,  for  vs 
Bm  lost  positions. 
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ere  snccessfnl,  six  were  unsuccessful,  and  eight  are  doubtful. 
6t  to  the  union  was  $17,475'.     This  statement  in  detail  h  as 


)yment  of  non-union  men,  six;  successful,  five;  unsuccessful,  one;  num- 
kged,  887;  lost  positions,  seven;  loss  in  wages,  seventeen  dollars.  To  assist 
ftdes,  sixteen  ;  successful,  two  ;  unsuccessful,  five  ;  compromised,  two  ; 
I,  seven;  number  engaged,  829;  lost  positions,  forty-five;  cost  to  union, 
unionize  shop,  one;  successful.  Duration  of  strike. —  Reports  showed 
one  day;  one,  two  days;  one,  one  week;  one,  nine  days;  one  two  weeks; 
ee  weeks;  six  pending,  and  four,  no  return.  Factory  closed. —  Eight, 
I  arrest  for  disorderly  conduct;  complaint  dismissed.  Boycott. — Five, 
rest  made  no  answers.    Loss  on  contract.— One  reported,  $100;  others 

0  returns.  Contracts  refused, —  Not  reported.  Discnmination.— Onei 
no;  others,  no  report  Mode  of  settlement  —  Nine,  conciliation;  four- 
formal  settlement. 

FRAMERS. 

ix  strikes  in  this  trade,  affecting  J  33  men,  four  were  success- 

1  two  unsuccessful,  at  a  cost  to  the  union  of  $112.     As  ^n 

;he  estimated  gain  is  $780  per  year.     Below  is  this  statement 

il: 

)yment  of  non-union  men,  two;  successful,  number  engaged,  seventy- 
auction  of  hours,  one,  unsuccessful,  number  engaged,  twenty-four, 
d  gain,  $780.  To  assist  other  trades,  two,  successful,  one,  unsuccessful; 
mber  engaged,  Ihirty-four;  cost  to  union,  $112.  Increase  of  wages  and 
n  of  hours,  one;  successful.  Two  of  the  strikes  lasted  one  day  each; 
1  week;  one,  three  days;  .one,  eight  days.  In  three  instances  work  was 
ended;  in  two,  no  report.  Totalremaining at  work,  ninety.  Boycott. — 
iswered  no,  others  made  no  answer;  three  were  settled  by  conciliation; 
successful.  One  conciliation  with  Central  Lai  -  union ;  no  discrimina- 
r  strike.  In  one  instance  contracts  to  t  ext  of  $3»000  were  refused, 
her  questions  there  was  no  return. 

HOUSESMITHS. 

strike  of  forty  housesmiths  in  one  establishment  to  assist 

r  trade  is  doubtful  as  to  its  result. 

>  case  (No.  1797)  demands  were  drawn  up  by  men  of  which  the  follow- 
!  accepted  t  (1.)  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cenU  per  day  for  man  in  charge 
ck.  (2.)  Three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  finisher  or  derrickman  in 
f  a  job  of  set  work.  (3.)  Nine  hours  pay  for  six  hours  of  overwork  or 
wort  (4.)  Nine  hours,  five  days,  eighc  Saturdays.  (5.)  Saturday  pay 
.)  No  man  to  be  discharged  for  belonging  to  union,  is  the  claim  on  our 
n  the  other  it  is  demanded  that  non  union  men  shall  only  be  retained 
weeks  to  ^ve  them  an  opportumty  to  join  union.  (7.)  Agreement  to 
d  till  April  1,1887. 

PLASTERERS, 
lis  branch  of  the  building  trade,  sixty-eight  men  are  reported 
ing  struck  against  five  employers  for  various  causes,  and 
of  them  lost  positions.     Of  these  five  strikes,  four  were 
ful,  and  one  was  unsuccessful.     The  estimated  net  annual 
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ed  to  $2,808.    The  detailed  causes,  results,  e 


ages,  one ;  successful ;  number  engaged  eighteen  ,  lost  p 
gain,  $2,808.  Non  payment  of  wages,  one,  successful, 
lost  positions,  one.  Reduction  of  hoih*s,  one;  sue 
d,  six.  To  assist  other  trades,  two;  successful,  one;  ud 
)er  engaged,  forty.  Duration,  two,  one  week ,  one,  oi 
P'actory  closed,  one,  no ,  one,  yes.  Boycott,  three,  e 
lination,  three,  no.  Mode  of  settlement,  four,  conciUati 
abandoned.    To  other  questions,  no  answer 

PLUMBERS. 

nbing  trade  the  employes,  to  the  nc 

nents,  are  reported  to  have  struck  1 

►f  these  strikes  were  successful,  one  \ 

iusuccessful,  four  doubtful  and  eigh 

the   report;    ninety -two  men'losi 

entailed  by  tliese  strikes  amounted  t 

ion  was  very  large.    The  estimated  w 

he  causes,  results,  etc.,  in  detail  are  \ 

ly  day,  one;  successful,  number  engaged,  1 
I,  successful,  number  engaged,  ten.  £mpl( 
jssful,  five;  unsuccessful,  two,  doubtful,  thi 
st  positions,  twelve ,  loss  in  wages,  $588  ; 
,  one  ,  doubtful.  Increase  of  wages,  twen 
cessful,  fifteen;  number  engaged,  297,  lost  ] 
12,657;  estimated  gain,  $9,128.  Refusal  to 
iber  engaged,  six.  Refusal  to  allow  apprenti 
lumber  engaged ,  fourteen.  N  umber  of  appre 
le  .  pending,  seventy  six  ;  number  engaged 
wages,  $128,830.     Reduction  of  hours,  one 

Rules  regarding  apprentices,  one;  successl 
ist  other  trades,  two ;  successful  Time  of  ra 
d,  twenty-six  ,  lost  positions,  twentj^  six  ;  c 

ten  ,  successful,  one  ,  pending,  nine  ,  ni 
L  report  one  day;  one  of  three  days;  one  < 
,  one  and  a  half  months ;  two,  one  week ,  one, 
ne,  one  year :  eighty  two  pending  .  one  gc 
imediate.  Factory  closed,  ninety,  no ;  el( 
blank     Arrests,  three  ,   charge,  blackmail, 

four,  yes  ,  no  other  answers.  Duration  o 
y.  Result,  two  successful ;  one  unsu^oe 
rts  $15  ,  one,  $150;  one,  $1,800  ;  twenty  eig 
racts  refused,  two,  of  $150  each  ,  one, 
ler  answers.  Trade  diverted,  one,  $560;  o 
etc.,  one,  $50;  one,  $150,  two.  $1>000 
3,  one,  $75,  one,  $800;  one,  $60  Total  ^of 
.  one,   $860,  one,   $450;  eighteen,  $4,822;  ; 

twelve,  yes  ;  ninety  one,  no  Mode  of  se 
ion  with  union;  106  no  formal  settlement. 

i  that  the  K.  of  L.  voted  1 10,000 
aid  of  their  strike  against  the  emp 
us  trade  unions  also  contributed  con 
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This  large,  wealthy  and  important  trade,  has  been  the  field  of  a 
ry  peculiar  strike,  at  least  in  New  York  city.  Wage-hours  and 
neral  business  relations  are  on  the  very  best  footing.  The  differ- 
ce  betwAn  employer  and  employe,  which  has  been  fought  with 
Kit  persistency  on  both  sides,  summed  up  in  the  one  word 
ipprenticeship."  The  matter  is  discussed  under  that  head  in 
other  part  of  this  volume,  and  most  of  the  points  are  stated.  In 
is  part  of  the  report  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  employers 
imed  tlie  right  to  individual  apprentices  and  to  fix  their  number. 
16  men  claim  that  they  shall  fix  the  number  "one  apprentice  to 
ir  journeymen,"  and  as  they  are  to  be  the  teachers,  it  is  their 
;ht  to  select  the  individuals  and  to  make  the  rules  relating  to 
jin.  The  battle  has  been  fought  with  great  persistency  and 
jre  is  a  general  strike  by  the  men,  and  at  the  time  of  the  making 
this  report  there  is  no  sign  of  weakening  on  either  side.  It  is 
f-e?ident*  that  if  any  body  of  journeymen  can  fix  the  number  of 
prentices  a  close  trade  is  established,  an  important  result  in  a 
5at  city. 

Oi  the  reported  differences  between  employers  and  men,  over 
hty  have  related  to  the  apprenticeship  question,  the  large 
88  of  the  trade  is  unrepresented  in  the  returns.  The  remaining 
368  have  been  disposed  of  in  a  spirit  of  equity  and  it  is  believed 
t  harmony  is  the  rule  of  the  trade  on  all  other  subjects.  The 
de  union  is  very  strong,  and  the  manufacturers'  association, 
ugh  including  many  men  of  high  standing,  is  supposed  not  to  be 
ked  by  the  whole  trade  in  the  matter  of  apprenticeship.  Some 
the  non-associated  traders  being  less  firm  in  their  views  as  to 
irenticeship,  than  the  larger  and  older  houses. 
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EMPLOYES. 
at  the  following  rules  be  observed  aa 
r  the  apprentice  system  of  the  plomb- 

ali  apprentices  to  the  pltimbing  trade 
e  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years. 

no  apprentice  shall  be  taken  in  the' 
il  be  has  attained  the  age  of  16  years. 

but  one  apprentice  be  allowed  to 
r  journeymen,  or  fraction  thereof. 

all  apprentices  shall  be  able  to  read 
}  the  English  language,  and  to  under 
fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic- 
subtraction,      multiplication      and 

this  association  shall  have  a  voice  in 
[on  of  all  apprentices. 

each  apprentice  shall  be  obliged  to 
Lamination  under  a  hoard  of  directors 
by  this  organization  for  that  purpose, 
impelled  to  register  and  report  to  the 
rterlv. 

each  apprentice  shall  serve  the  first 
one  hair  years  as  assistant  to  journey 
remaining  one  and  a  half  years  as  his 
may  direct 
all  apprentices  be  legally  indentured. 

J  member  of  this  organization  will 
ly  helper  or  assistant  to  use  his  tools, 
ols  that  said  helper  or  assistant  may 
>r  be  provided  witn  hy  his  employer  or 
K)n,  except  that  said  helper  or  assistant 
Indentured  as  an  apprentice  according 
>rentice  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
iber  violating  this  law  shall,  for  the 
sc,  be  fined  ten  dollars;  for  the  second 
weuty-flve  dollars,  the  third  offense, 
lars,    and,    for    the    fourth    offense, 


3SMPLOYERS. 

1.  That  all  apprentices  learning  the 
trade  shall  ser^'e  five  (5)  years. 

2.  That  no  boy  shall  be  taken  to 
trade  until  he  shall  have  attained  the  a 
teen  (16)  years. 

8  That  all  apprentices  shall  be  able  tc 
write  the  English  language,  and  to  ui 
arithmetic— addition,  subtraction,  mnlt 
and  division. 

4.  That  master  plumbers  shall  have 
tion  and  entire  control  of  apprentices. 

6.  That  each  member  of  this  associc 
the  names  of  all  boys  taken  to  learn  l 
to  be  r^stered  in  a  book  kept  by  the  ai 
for  that  purpose. 

6.  If  any  employer  has  not  work  e 
intervals  to  keep  all  his  apprentioes  < 
he  must  use  his  best  endeavovs  to  pnx 
for  them  in  other  shops. 

7  All  members  of  the  association  shfl 
a  cerlificaU  to  each  apprentice  taken  to 
trade,  with  the  date  of  commencement 
the  residence  of  said  apprentice,  there 

8  At  the  expiration  of  five  years  the  a 
shall  receive  a  fuU  discharge  and  his  it 
his  name  as  a  journeyman  shall  be  enr 
book  kept  for  that  purpose  by  thia  ai 

9  No  member  shall   employ  any 
apprentice    who    has    previously    wc 
another  plumber,  without  the   writtc 
mendation  of  the  latter. 


following  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  joume; 
describes  the  situation  from  the  journeymen's  standix 

New  York,  September  27. 
LRLBsF-  Pbok,  ConrnduMnm- Bwre(m  of  Stc^ 
',  Sir. — I  feel  at  liberty  to  submit  the  following  authentic  an 
statement  for  your  consideration,  regarding  the  plumbing  trade 
lS  required  by  law,  passed  at  Albany  (see  chapter  450,  section  1,  1 
lere  are.  as  shown  in  the  city  record.,  of  date  January  80,  1886,  re 
3  health  department  of  this  city  the  names  of  741  persons  as  con 
\  as  employing  plumbers,  and  1,121  names  of  those  working  at  tl 
leymen.  At  the  National  Convention  of  the  Society  of  Master  PI 
Deer  Park  last  June,  it  was  officially  reported  that  less  than  one  1 

in  that  line  of  business  in  this  city  were  members  of  their  society 
men,  by  energy  and  effort,  have  succeeded  in  securing  over  nil 

of  the  men  working  as  such  into  their  union,  making  us  the  si 
lational  institution,  while  the  employers'  local  society  is  looke4  x 
Ueagues  throughout  the  country  as  being  one  of  their  weakest 
ould  be  some  systematic  understanding  between  parties  whose  i 
ual,  all  fair-minded  persons  will  admit.  The  bosses  always  con 
re  were  no  definite  laws  known  by  which  they  could  be  gove 
tion  toward  the  men  in  their  employ;  at  the  same  time  they  sei 
hat  they  were  privileged  to  draw  up  a  set  of  rules  for  that  i 
learly  enough  it  was  their  duty  to  do. 

oumeymen,  desirous  of  benefiting  all  and  injuring  none,  afte 
)  succeeded  in  accomplishing  that,  which  to  their  mind,  was  a  1 
il  arrangement,  if  received  m  the  same  spirit  as  intended.  A 
ition  by  any  one  interested  will  prove  the  assertion  correct.  1 
hould  reel  piqued  at  the  action  of  those  who  are  looked  upon  by 
feriors  is  not  much  of  a  surprise  to  an  observer,  when  it  is  tal 
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ition  that  the  question  of  apprentices  is  simply  mad^  to  serve  as  a  pr 
se.  Underlying  the  movement  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  be 
presenting  our  object  and  agitating  to  succeed  in  increasing  their  nu 
y  can  more  thoroughly  control  the  affairs  of  the  trade  in  this  vici 
I  receiving  all  possible  assistance  from  their  association  in  other  c 
i  upon  our  society  as  being  the  main  strength  of  our  national  u 
ink  that  if  it  were  possible  to  unorganize  us  here  it  would  be  an 
>  abolish  our  national  affair. 

-ning  ourselves  it  is  proper  that  you  should  know  that  we   nu 
300  members,  and  also  have  a  junior  society  of  about  400  mem 
1  of  young  men  working  at  the  trade  with  tools  and  being  i 
:)ur  years  of  age,  and  receiving  less  than  thfte  dollars  and  fifty 
the  standard  rate  of  wages.    The  juniors  are  controlled  bv  a  boai 

elected  from  the  senior  society.  Number  of  hours  required  per 
h  eight  on  Saturday  or  fifty-three  per  week.  All  extra  work  chi 
3  time. 

ling  to  our  rules  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  employ  two  journey 
iem  the  standard  rate  of  wages  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
vs  him  four  men  under  that  rate  which  entitles  him  to  two  appren 
ght  in  his  employ  and  only  two  receiving  the  three  dollars  and 

day,  which  surely  is  not  more  than  an  intelligent  mechanic  is  tx 
ne  will  charge  him  with  selfishness  by  such  action.  Unless  one 
;e  it  is  against  the  rules  for  young  men  to  work  for  less  than  two  d< 
cents  per  day.  Would  it  be  proper  to  trust  any  one  with  the  resj 
arranging  the  modem  sanitary  conveniences  in  a  house  where  a  fi 
I  person  who  was  not  worth  that  amount?  If  so,  as  well  ask  a  con 
a  to  manage  a  ship  instead  of  a  pilot  on  account  of  less  wa^es  req 
ing.  Our  registration  of  apprentices  is  a  matter  of  precaution  thi 
e  equal.  We  are  'willing  to  admit  that  the  members  of  the  ma 
)n  may  do  one-half  the  work  of  the  city.     How  are  the  others 

without  the  assistance  of  the  journeymen  society  whose  mei 
them.  We  feel  also  that  our  arrangement  will  be  a  protection  t 
aasmuch  as  it  will  keep  them  from  being  imposed  upon  in  a  w 
ner  by  unscrupulous  bosses  who  employ  cheap  labor  and  chargi 
ame.  Again  by  throwing  the  young  men  into  direct  contact  wit] 
vorkman,  they  will  more  readily  acquire  a  higher  efficiency  as  mech 
liey  were  left  isolated  among  a  number  exclusively  of  their  like, 
ling  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  it  is  with  regret  for  the  exister 
,  that  you  are  informed  that  800  men  are  to-day  entering  on  their  f < 
idleness,  doing  so  voluntarily  and  unanimously,  knowing  full  well 
ure  welfare  depends  on  the  successful  issue  of  the  present  co] 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  on  their  part  regarding  the  drawing  of  f 
which  are  ten  dollars  to  married  men  and  seven  to  those  who  are  si 
ur  funds  may  not  run  too  low,  all  members  working  come  up  cheei 
wit  one  day^  pay  from  their  week's  wages,  and  will  divide  all  i 
lefeated.  With  such  a  feeling  among  us,  such  is  out  of  the  quei 
r  when  the  larger  part  are  those  who  are  working.     Our  income 

fees,  dues,  assessments,  etc.,  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  yea 
ible  over  $10,000.  In  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  handled  bet 
.nd  $60,000,  without  any  loss  whatever,  or  making  it  necessary  to 
skip  to  Canada.  Last  year,  on  account  of  trouble  in  Milwaukee, 
the  employers  and  journeymen  of  the  trade,  we  forwarded,  durin, 
f  April  and  September,  inclusive,  the  sum  of  over  $7,000,  for  the  b 
ten  locked  out.  It  was  our  assistance  that  enabled  them  to  est£ 
ive  shops  in  opposition  to  the  men  whom  they  had  previously  w( 
B  shops  still  continue  successful,  under  the  management  of  the 
association,  and  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  public,  and  are  < 
er  part  of  the  better  class  of  work  in  that  vicinity.  Since  this  plai 
there,  five  of  the  original  firms  engaged  at  the  trade  have  clos< 
-om  the  business.  This  year,  besides  giving  $1,200  to  the  street  car 
benefit  during  the  late  trouble  here,  we  have  forwarded  to  Washii 
3  last  May  over  $3,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  ioumeymen  plumbers, 
a  strike  against  the  bosses.     Also  considerable  of  an  amount  was  s€ 
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Purpose.     Trade  and  labor  unions  are  very  liberal, 
to  others  in  trouble,  to  an  extent  if  do 
[own  upon  as  an  abuse  by  the  bishops, 
his  moment  is  encouraging,  as  a  numbci 
lerty  owner,  dispensing  with  the  unnec* 
'eature,  having  almost  a  touch  of  the  1: 
m  who  were  among  our  number  on  a  sin 
,  are  most  pronounced  and  prominent!} 
id   point  is  it  being  necessary  to  spem 
ling  for  the  use  of  the  members,  who  we 
lat  direction.     However,  it  is  a  matter  c 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 
JOSEPH  A. 
is  from  an  employer : 

e  in  New  York  city  was  caused  by  the 
L  firm  had  made  contracts  for  plastering 
ordered  to  quit  work,  in  order  to  help  the 
painters  obeyed.  At  the  end  of  ten 
le  job  completed.  Efforts  were  made  to 
wo  yielded.  Placards  were  distributed, 
t  this  and  another  establishment,  but  nc 

iiite  important  strike  of  the  plum 
le  grounds  of  strike  are  thus  state 


leeting  of  the  plumbers*,  steam  and  j 
be  international  association,  it  was  n: 
y,  to  demand  of  all  master  plumbers,  s 
he  city  of  Buffalo,  to  advance  the  wag 
cents  per  day,'  and  also  receive  their 
g  those  now  receiving  three  dollars  am 
for  several  reasons.  One  is  that  the  r 
^nty  per  cent  lower  than  any  other  city  < 
ork  performed  by  the  journe^en  of  t 
cago  or  New  York,  while  a^in  the  pn 
ntal  to  those  who  have  families  to  suppc 

s  met  by  all  the  employers  with  p 
iks  and  was  lost,  and  a  good  deal « 
kers,  who  threatened  violence  in  i 
rs  says:  The  plumbers  are  the 
less  right  than  that  of  many  oth 


fork  Plumber  remarks  on  the  strike 
this  city  have  for  a  long  period  been 
anner  and  demands  from  the  master  p 
notorious.  Their  last  tyrannical  act  ws 
aster  plumbers  but  one  apprentice  to  foui 
d  on  its  face.  By  so  doing  they  then 
yment  some  seven  hundred  young  men 
ears,  not  yet  journeymen.  The  masten 
shops  to  the  journeymens'  union,  and  he 
n  demands  was  virtually  a  bid  for  fore 
our  own  boys  education  in  our  public  a 
our  free  institutions. 
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-TIN  AND  SLATE. 

ccording  to  reports  from  tliis  trade,  strikes  occurred  in  sixt< 

blishments  aflFccting  183  men,  of  whom  thirty-nkie  have  ] 

tioiis,  as  a  result  of  their  action.    Of  these  sixteen  strikes  n 

3  successful,  one  was  compromised,  three  were  unsuccessful  \ 

e  were  pending.     The  money  furnished  l^y  the  union  to  ca 

these   strikes  amounted  to  $2,285,  while   the  loss  in  wa 

iled  was  $250.     The  estimated  gain   per  annum  was  $'! 

)w  will  be  found  a  detailed  statement  as  to  the  causes  j 

Its  of  these  strikes : 

iployment  of  non-union  meti,  four ;  successful,  three ;  unsucessful, 
ber  engaged,  thirty -seven ;  lost  positions,  thirty  three,  cost  to  union,  $1, 
iase  of  wages,  two ;  successful ;  number  engaged,  five  ,  estimated  ^ 
Reduction  of  hours,  four;  successful, 'three;  compromised,  one;  nur 
ged,  106;  lost  positions,  one;  cost  to  union,  $790.  To  assist  other  tra 
successful,  one ;  unsuccessful,  two ;  pending,  three ,  number  engaged,  th 
lost  positions,  three;  cost  to  union,  $295;  loss  in  wages,  $250.  Durat 
for  one  day;  two  for  two  days,  one  for  one  week;  one  for  ten  days, 
ne  month;  one  for  twenty  months;  one  for  three  years  two  months,  t 
ing ;  two  blanks.  Factory  closed,  two,  yes  ,  seven,  no  ;  balance  bU 
ott,  twelve  say  no.  Loss  on  contract,  one,  $100;  one,  $1,000.  i 
I  refused,  one,  $1,000 ;  one.  yes,  can't  say.  Trade  diverted,  one,  ( 
ige  to  machinery,  one,  $200.  Total  cost  to  employers,  one,  $100; 
0.  Discrimination,  one,  ves,  four,  no.  Mode  of  settlement,  hine, 
ion  with  union;  one,  conciliation  with  employes;  six,  no  formal  settlen 
her  questions,  no  answers. 

is  trade,  having  no  substantive  grievances,  struck,  for  the  most  pan 
>rt  the  plumbers.  One  case,  I^o.  150.  was  merely  a  question  about  h 
eginning  and  ending:  seven  or  half  past,  five  or  half  past.  The  men 
the  half  hour,  and  it  was  so  settled.  Hardly  worth  a  strike  on  either  i 
ie  case  it  was  on  account  of  a  boycott  to  assist  masons,  lost;  and  No 
umbrage,  by  ordering  delegate  off  a  job,  and  was  fined.  No  1481  wa 
Q  of  the  trade  ruling  that  all  men  employed  should  have  the  same  ws 
i,  as  the  employer  says,  puts  the  poor  workman  and  the  smart  work 
\e  same  footing,  except  that  the  poor  hand  gets  dismissed  more  prom 
business  slacks  off.  No.  92  was  a  strike  to  compel  a  relative  of  the  bo 
nploj  to  join  the  union,  which,  after  kicking,  he  did. 

STONE  CUTTERS  — BLUE. 

ocording  to  the  reports  received,  the  blue  stone  cutters  in 
establishments,  to  the  number  of  191,  struck  for  various  can 
thirteen  of  the  men  lost  their  places.  Of  these  fifteen  stril 
t  were  successful,  one  was  partly  successful,  three  were  uni 
hi,  and  three  are  doubtful.  The  union  expended  $1,392 
strikers'  benefit,  and  the  strikers  lost  $7,924  in  wages.  ' 
Lssembly,  No.  27.]  31 
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New  York  Herald  of  April  4,  1886,  states  that  "the  retail  dealers 
ivitod  to  become  members  of  the  Association  of  Blue  Stone  Dealers  < 
f  |IU0  each,  and  it  is  promised,  if  they  accept,  the  strike  of  the  blue  si 
ad  flagg»»rs  will  end  They  are  required  to  make  written  application  f 
lip,  and  to  declare  that  they  are  in  no  way  interested  with,  or  acti] 
holesole  dealer.  The  invitation  has  not  been  accepted.'* 
The  employes  of  the  six  boycotted  firms,  to  the  number  of  100,  < 
val  union,  under  the  title  of  **  Blue  Stone  Cutters  and  Flaggers'  Uni 
le  other  organization  being  known  as  *'  l^o,  1. "  Both  unions  were  c 
[ay  18, 1880." 

BROWN  STONE  EUBBERS. 

There  was  a  series  of  strikes  last  October,  arising  out  o 
nee  between  brown  stone  rubbers  and  employers,  as  to  em 
f  non-union  men.  The  strike  was  promptly  followed  b 
f  other  unions  in  support,  and  it  ran  quickly  through  the 
rade,  including  hoisters  and  others.  The  trouble  lasted  i 
ays,  when  the  original  cause  of  diflference,  having  been 
etween  the  first  parties,  the  strikes  to  assist  were  necessar 
'he  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for  a  general  good  was  co 
1  this  case.  The  strike  affected  some  3,000  mechs 
iborers.  It  cost  all  of  $25,000;  derrickmen,  $5,000; 
8,000  and  various  others  assisting  $12,000. 

Na  1858.  This  is  a  curious  case  outside  the  ordinary  labor  and  c 
iltiea.  It  was  a  quarrel  between  employers,  but  in  order  to  strike  at  a 
nployer  his  men  were  put  under  strike  by  the  men  in  the  servic 
nployers.  As  described,  an  association  was  formed  in  the  blue  s 
om  which  certain  employers  were  excluded.  One  of  them^  Ai  B., 
rer,  strong  enough  to  paddle  his  own  canoe,  and  when  it  was  f  ou 
)M  afford  to  be  independent  he  was  invited  to  come  into  the  '*  com 
hich  he  had  been  excluded.  He  refused,  and  thereupon  a  strike  w 
;aln^t  his  employes.  Eventually  a  peace  was  patched  up  in  ordei 
16  annoyance,  the  outstanding  employer  being  too  magnanimous 
imshmcnt  over  his  men's  shoulders.  The  Bureau  has  not  receivi 
om  the  other  side  on  this  interesting  quarreL 

STONE  CUTTERS  — BROWN. 

The  brown  stone  cutters  to  the  number  of  2,086  in  five 

lents,  according  to  the  reports,  struck  during  the  last  ye« 

ther  trades,  but  were  unsuccessful  in  four  of  them,  and 

I  one,  and  nineteen  men  lost  positions.     The  total  loss 

nonnted  to  $4,375. 

Work  suspended,  two  say  no;  two  yes.    Boycott,  no.    Losses  oi 

le,  1850.    Contracts  refused,  one.  $2,000.    Total  cost  to  employer,  < 

laeriminAtion.  no.    Mode  of  settlement,  one,  conciliation  with  uni 

To  other  questions  no  answers. 
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AXE-MAKERS. 

re  was  a  strike  as  to  pa 

y  be  thus  siiininarized. 

)  six  days.  S^ops  were  close 
.01  males,  beside  which  foui 
r  boycott.  The  loss  on  cont 
^as  trade  diverted  There  wa 
liatioa  with  employes.  The 
L  wages  was  $800. 

BAG  MAKERS. 

18  trade  occupied  consid 
y  on  account  of  its  bei 
3y  the  sympathies  of  the 
owever  lasted  two  moni 
Tiber  engaged  in  strike  \ 
ty  remained  at  work.  T 
anlt,  with  fifteen  arrests 
•acts  were  quite  large,  bi 
Id  not  be  accurately  coir 
o  New  Jersey  and  Penr 
Is.  Inferior  qualities  we 
ced  help,  which  had  to 
lination  as  to  union  men 
The  strike  wfts  uiisucc< 
]n  another  case  the  repor 
machinery  for  two  weeks 
strike  ;  the  factory  was 
without  any  settlement,  a 
aination  was  made, 
engaged  in  these  two  si 
•  the  Bureau,  was  432  pen 
the  result  of  their  action 
•ss  entailed  by  reason  of  1 
[result  as  to  cause,  effect 

;  unsuccessful  ;  number  engi 
K).  Against  a  reduction  of  ' 
wo. 
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One  leading  firm  replied  : 

The  factory  employs  quite  a  large  Dumber  of  females,  tl 
xes  making  about  450  bands.  The  trouble  reported  wi 
ages,  which,  however,  met  with  no  success.  There  was  | 
ere  had  been  other  differences,  but  no  evidence  came 
be  strike  lasted  two  months:  loss  of  wages  is  returned  at  { 
uployee  lost  their  places  which  were  eauly  filled. 

BAKERS. 
Among  the  various  proceedings  undertaken 
«ertion  of  their  alleged  rights,  or  in  repression 
rongs,  none  seem  to  have  been  more  just  in 
1086  of  the  bakers.  Their  hours  of  labor  have 
ng — not  less  than  eighty,  sometimes  one  hund 
eek,  with  a  large  amount  of  night  duty ;  theii 
leir  comforts  few,  and  life  a  mere  slavery.  Ne\ 
'  injustice  will  not  cure  another,  nor  were  their 
Ijnsted  by  visiting  punishment  on  the  v^rong  pi 
New  York  are  notorious,  but  there  have  be 
iblic,  but  quite  as  mistakenly  met.  According 
the  National  Secretary,  '>  the  bakers'  union  strik 
pecially  in  small  towns.  In  large  cities  they  r 
•tt  to  enforce  their  demands.  In  New  Yorl 
ceeeded  in  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  from  ei 
id  sixteen  to  twelve,  the  number  which  prevai 
ne.  Much  of  this  was  done  by  pressure,  witho 
rike  in  the  general  acceptation  of  that  term.  " 
The  movements  in  this  trade,  with  the  obje<jt 
ndition  of  the  workers,  have  excited  a  good  de; 
The  reports  of  employers,  made  to  this  Burea 
ty-eight  strikes,  lasting  from  one-half  day  to 
liich  811  employes  took  part  Of  these  f 
enty-two  were  successful,  eight  were  com] 
oved  unsuccessful  and  thirteen  are  doubtful,  a 
port.  The  loss  in  wages  entailed  by  these  st 
i,04rl,  and  eighty-four  men  lost  their  positions, 
-ikes  it  cost  the  unions  $2,617.  As  an  offset 
estimated  annual  gain  in  wages  of  $234.  ^ 
d  results  in  detail  are  as  follows : 


^.gainst  employment  of  non-union  men,  five;  unsucce 
8wl»  one;  doubtful,  onef  number  engaged,  five;  cost  to 
r  increase  of  wages,  five;  unsuccessful,  three;  compro 
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[)m  forty  lost  positions;  estimated  Id 
I  wages  and  reduction  of  hours,  twc 
i,  nineteen;  loss  in  wages,  thirty-two  i 
isuccessful;  six  men  engaged;  cost  to 
one;  unsuccessful;  nine  men  engagec 
union.  $105.  For  reduction  of  hours 
uccessful,  six;  compromised,  four;  do 
183;  thirty-five  lost  positions;  loss  in 


ness  were  closed.  The  figures 
but  the  presumption  is  that  this 
jre  were  several  arrests,  by  reai 
underwent  various  penalties, 
ture  in  this  trade,  with  varying  c 
ted  to  the  amount  of  $5,893.  Di 
extent  of  $650,  while  the  total '. 
lehed  $6,756.  Settlements  of  n 
forty-two  eases,  while  in  sixte 
'he  comparatively  few  strikes 
unted  for  by  a  rule  of  the  unio 
tnt,  since  it  is  expedient  for  ms 
support  those  who  are  on  strike 
lie  chance  of  a  large  reserve  funi 

:es  in  Drtail. 

cracker  bakery  in  New  York  city  we 
led  out  for  about  a  week.  No  demani 
lit  an  increase  of  wages,  was  sought  I 
>le  was  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  w 
r  states  that  forty  were  refused  work 
tended  to  the  whole  number.  The  ci 
>  fact  that  several  of  the  boys  who  t 
d,  and  this  did  not  cease  until  police 
[o.  2dl),  which  grew  out  of  a  deman 
four  men,  but  afterwards  assumed  c< 
act  that  the  establishment  was  boycot 
[conducting  the  strike,  to  the  number 
are  now  awaiting  trial  The  difflcu 
ind,  but  another  soon  arose.    The  fo 

re.  During  the  latter  part  of  Pebruar 
;hey  were  a  committee  of  Bakers'  Unioi 
kmen  to  ioin  their  union.  They  saic 
nanner.  I  denied  this,  and  said  that  i 
I  been  with  me  about  three  years,  on 
3n  with  me  for  eight  years.  I,  howeif 
n  stairs  and  interview  my  men.  Tt 
bring  the  men  to  their  headquarten 
d  on  the  first  of  March  a  committee  < 
id  handed  me  a  letter  signed  by  one 
been  'fined'  twenty  five  doUars.  Tl 
ley  would  boycott  me.    I  would  not  p 
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that  same  day  six  men  came  around  my  store  distributing  large  numbers  of 

trulars  urging  the  public  to  boycott  and  not  trade  with  me  at  all.     The  follow- 

r  day,  March  2,  1886,  about  fifteen  men  were  there  giving  out  these  circulars 

d  threatening  my  customers  that  they,  too,  would  be  boycotted  if  they  dealt 

th  me.    During  that  evening  one  of  the  men  threatened  my  son  and  servant 

»kTv^«<ww»oi  vi/^iAT^ce;  said  thev  would  *fix'  me,  and  threatened  to  destroy  or 

m.    The  third  day  there  were  about  forty  men  giving  out 

vas  told  by  the  committee  that  it  would  cost  me  seventy- five 

uring  that  day  I  was  alarmed  at  their  threats  of  ruininfl:  my 

lly  acceded  to  their  demands  that  afternoon  and  paid  them 

boycott/  as  they  put  in  their  receipt  which  was  given  me. 

ney  the"  boycott  was  discontinued.    During  its  continuance 

i  on  customers*of  mine  and  threatened  to  ruin  their  business 

ey  did  not  stop  trading  with  me.    I  paid  the  money  through 

injury  to  my  business,    tiince  then  I  liave  begun  both  civil 

edings  against  six.  of  the  bovootters,  and  they  are  now 

the  criminal  charge  of  conspiracy  and  extortion,  and  $200 

t.    After  the  boycott  my  workmen  joined  the  union,  and 

I  committee  came  around  with  a  second  batch  of  circulars 

cott  me,  because  they  said  1  had  discharged  union  men  and 

I  then  got  out  a  circular,  which  my  workmen  all  signed, 

tatements  were  false ;  that  I  had  the  same  workmen  as  before, 

all  members  of  the  union.    This  second  boycott  was  then 

rkmen  were  all  fined  by  the  union  for  signing  the  circular; 

ive  dollars  each  and  the  foreman  fined  ten  dollars." 

8  the  employing  bakers  seem  to  have  been  oppres- 

e  a  rule  that  one  week's  wages  should  be  left  on 

boss,  as  security  against  leaving;  also  a"black- 

3d.     On  this  there  was  a  strike. 

e  men,  after  various  important  demands  had  been 

because  a  label  was  not  stuck  on  the  loaves,  with 

3  bread  and   the  bakery,  such  label  and  sticking 

ble  to  customers.     The  strikers  in  this  case  were 

als  in  this  country. 

case  the  employer  was  boycotted,  according  to  his  own  state- 
used  to  discnarge  bakers  of  one  nationality  and  employ  those 
ars,  however,  that  the  employes  of  his  bakery  had  gone  on 
previous  to  secure  an  advance  in  wages  of  four  dollars  a 
neant  that  the  men  desired  to  pay  their  own  board.  They 
the  men  should  eat  and  sleep  outside  the  bakery,  and  that 
,  fine  of  six  dollars.  An  advance  of  wages  was  secured,  the 
)eing  fourteen  dollars,  as  compared  with  twelve  dollars 
0  agreement  seems  to  have  been  reached  upon  the  subject  of 
g  that  they  were  **to  work  until  work  was  done,"  and  on 
mtil  the  extra  quantity  of  bread  required  for  Sunday  was 
loyer  states  that  he  employs  union  men,  but  not  those  of  a 
lid  seem  that  the  trouble  was  precipitated  by  an  attempt  on 
tnization  to  oust  the  members  of  another.  Quarrels  of  this 
uite  frequent  of  late  years,  in  New  York  city  particularly. 

case,  No.  1216J,  the  boss  baker  was  fined  the 
isuccessful  inquiry  and  was  driven  out  of  business, 
e  unlucky  employer  was  boycotted  for  allowing 
c  up  Bohemian  bread.     This  was  also  Mrs.  Land- 
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No.  169  some  of  the  most  active  onionu 
[itbs  io  the  country.  As  an  ofEsety  one  em 
'oposed  the  black  list  for  all  discontented  I 
,  6 Jl,  proposed  to  call  out  the  militia  d 
3  go  on  strike. 

BuFFALa 

)  bakers  in  this  city,  which  had  been  threa 
;an  on  June  iirst,  and  continued  for  ten 
ps  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  uiiion  the  secoi 
e  causes  which  led  up  to'the  strike  were  a  r 
bor  be  reduced  to  twelve  per  day ;  that  th 
d  where  they  pleased,  and  that  none  but 
.  Besides  these,  differences  of  opinion  c 
subjects,  but  they  were  not  brought  promi 
in  a  short  time  of  the  commencement  or  < 
among  the  latter  were  two  rules  or  undei 
he  Employers'  Association.  One  of  thei 
ick's  wages  should  be  retained  for  each 
ght  that  the  adoption  of  this  rule  would  p 
nly.  The  other  rule  provided  for  the  cr 
e  requests  being  denied,  all  the  men  were  o: 
)n  was  made  between  those  who  were  w< 
md  those  who  were  not. 
d  in  establishment.  No.  164,  had  no  actual 
employer,  having  been  accorded  all  conc< 
ted  that  they  were  willing  to  work  at  th< 
ulations  then  agreed  upon.     But  the  unic 

strike,  (June),  thinking  that  the  only  t 
hich  refused  to  agree  to  its  terms,  and  the  r 
ps,  although  confessedly  receiving  union 
leir  less  fortunate  fellow  members.  The  e 
3  very  quiet,  no  threats  being  made  or  fc 
id.  The  loss  to  the  employers  was  about 
'  the  spoilifig  of  perishable  goods.  All  tl 
to  work. 

very  large  establishment,  the  firm  agre 
on  asked,  and  the  men  were  willing  to 
)ermitted  to  do  so*     And  in  still  another,  ^ 
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3  hours  of  labor  were  only' ten,  as  compared  with 

mand  for  twelve,  and  when  extra  time,  over  ten  hour 

,  they  boarded  where  they  pleased,  and,  as  in  the  < 

re  fully  satisfied.     The  union  report  says: 

Kir  demands  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1880,  were  twelve  hours  work,  an 
h  the  bosses;  to  pay  four  dollars  for  our  board  per  week,  and  ^ 
irork  fourteen  hours  on  Saturday.  Now  that  the  strike  is  sett 
^e  the  Journeymen  work  fifteen  hours,  and  on  Saturdays  eij 
ore  the  strike  we  had  eighteen  hours,  and  on  Saturday  twenty  h( 
ij  bakers  are  married,  got  wife  and  children;  of  course  the  boss 
r  men  work  day  and  night 

BARBERS. 

rhis  trade  makes  one  of  the  longest  day's  work  i 

des.    There  is  a  general  resistance  on  the  part  of  th 

i  ail  shops  have  not  fallen  into  line.     In  this  particnl 

00,  the  employer,  a  hotel  barber,  expects  a  hundi 

ek.    A  defined  trade  rule  has  been  laid  down,  bu 

jeptance  seetis  to  be  as  yet  unsettled.     There  were  6 

this  industry  reported  during  the  year  this  Bureau  w 

)  investigation  of  strikes.     Only  five  men  were  said  1 

strike  in  one  establishment.    Six  establishments  mai 

to  number  engaged.     Two  of  these  strikes  were  succ( 

the  time  of  the  close  of  this  report,  five  were  dou 

ises,  results,  etc.,  are  summed  up  as  follows : 

!arly  closing,  four ;  result,  doubtful.  Reduction  of  hours,  tl 
two.  doubtful,  one;  number  engaged,  five.  In  four  cases 
art  as  to  duration,  factory  closed,  number  engaged,  number  al 
rge,  disposition  of  case.  There  were  four  boycotts,  as  to  w] 
It  reported,  no  report  as  to  duration,  result,  or  loss  on  c 
Brted,  employers'  fines,  etc. 

BLACKSMITHS, 
riie  trouble  reported  in  this  trade  are  few  and  u 
ere  were  two  strikes,  both  for  shorter  hours.  In  or 
short  time,  eight  hours,  was  conceded,  and  next  wei 
le  back  voluntarily  to  ten.  In  tlie  otiier  case  (427 
ed  eight  weeks;  it  was  for  nine  hours  instead  of  te 
ised.  The  results  of  tlie  two  strikes  were  a  fail 
;eSy  $985;  number  of  employes  sixteen,  of  whc 
ick. 

BOATMEN  (COAL). 

liree  Btrikes  were  reported  to  the  Bureau  as  having 
this  trade,  engaging  1,611  men,  fifty  of  whom  loc 
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t  employed  by  the  firm  at  the  time  of  the  strike  was  fifty-eight,  but  of 
J  sixteen  went  out  None  of  them  were  taken  back  when  work  was  rest 
)  firm  was  boycotted;  that  is,  several  tobacco  firms  withdrew  their  patr 
still  continue  to  withhold  it,  because  of  fear  that  their  goods  would  ii 
boycotted  if  they  were  packed  in  boxes  made  by  non-union  men.  No  c 
)unt  of  the  strike  was  furnished  by  the  union. 

BOX-M  AKERS  —  P  APEB. 

Che  BtrikoB  in  this  department  of  the  trade  were  comparat 

raportant.     The  number  engaged  in  three  strikes  for  vai 

ises  was  eighty,  while  seventy-nine  remained  at  work.     To  i 

1  these  strikes  the  employes  sacrificed  in  wages  $1,300,  anc 

them  lost  their  positions.    This  statement  in  detail  is  as  foil 

Imployment  of  nonunion  men.  one.  unsuccessful;  number  engaged 
positions,  five.  To  assist  spinners,  one,  doubtful ;  number  engaged, 
in  Cause  not  stated,  one;  aoubtful,  number  engaged,  twenty-eight;  1 
;es,  (1,300. 

is  to  arrests  and  all  other  questions  not  given  there  wei 
iwers* 

BRAKEMEN. 

3ne  strike  was  unsuccessful.     Duration  of  strike  three 
>8ed  three  days.     Engaged  in  strike  200  males.     Loss  m  w 
000.    Seven  arrests  for  damage  to  property ;  discharged.  I 

7  little, 

BRASS  WORKERS. 

Matters   in   diflFerence   between   the    brass  workers  and 
ployes  were  various,  the  most  important  being  the  Sati 
f-holiday.     A  branch  of  the  trade,  the  polishers,  made  a  sr 
:h  one  firm  and  gained  an  important  advance,  at  a  very 
;lay  of  time  or  money^. 

rhe  men  employed  in  forty-six  establishments  went  on  i 
ring  the  year  covered  by  the  investigation.     The  total  nu 
men  reported  was  1,113,  of  whom  352  lost  positions.     Of 
ty-six  strikes,  ten  were  successful,  thirty-three  proved  nnsu 
,  three  were  compromised.  These  strikes  caused  a  loss  of  wa| 

>  amount  of  $14,296,  and  the  expense  to  the  union  was  $2i 
e  estimated  increase  in  wages  per  year  for  one  establish 
ly,  amounted  to  $312.     The  following  is  a  detailed  aceoi 

>  causes,  results,  effects,  etc.,  of  these  strikes: 

^or  change  of  pay-day,  one;  Ruccessful;  number  engaged,  forty.  Per  Sal 
f holiday,  thirty-eight,  successful,  ei&rht;  pending,  thirty;  number  en 
.  lost  positions,  eight ;  loss  in  wages,  $12,126;  cost  to  union.  $11 ,786.  In 
wages,  three;  unsuccessful,  one;  compromised,  two;  number  engaged, 
);  lost  position,  nineteen;  loss  in  wages,  $250;  cost  to  union,  $8,020;  est] 
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2.  Obnoxious  foreman,  one,  successful;  number  engaged,  fc 
'ages,  $420-  cost  to  union,  $89.  Against  a  reduction  of  wage 
em  aJso  against  the  discharge  of  a  union  man ;  unsuccessful,  on 
,  one;  number  engaged,  *iiii;  205  of  them  lost  positions;  loss  in 
;ost  to  union, 1 7,4 71.  Against  task  system,  one;  unsuooessful; 
120;  all  of  whom  lost  positions.  The  strikes  lasting  in  the  sever 
ds  of  from  one  day  to  six  weeks  Factories  were  elosed  ic 
These  troubles  were  accompanied  with  violence  in  8om< 
>ne  arrests  were  made,  on  which  five  ofTendei-s  were  fined*  &a 
>risoned.  Boycotts  are  reported,  one  .doubtful  as  to  result,  one 
The  losses  on  contracts  unfulfilled  were  considerable :  five  f 
$35,525;  forty  two  firms  making  no  returns  as  to  this  incjuiry 
—  One  return  of  $1,000  loss;  another  of  damage  to  machinery  ] 
1 ,000.  Total  cost  to  employers  is  reported  in  the  case  of  five 
ig  to  $36,425.  Formal  settlement  is  reported  by  only  thirteei 
conciliation;  three  with  union;  two  with  employes. 

BRASS  AND  SILVER  WORKERS. 
ne  instance,  a  case  in  the  silver  workers'  trade,  a 
insufficient  pay  was  promptly  met  by  the  leading 
7ere  raised  from  an  averas:o  of  fifteen  to  seventeen 
{k.  The  well  known  names  of  the  various  employe 
e  reflection  that  it  was  a  pity  to  drive  their  emplo 
ty.  The  strike  cost  the  union  about  $1,000.  The 
iraounted  to  $2,600. 

BRASS  WORKERS— WIRE. 

10  "wire"  division  of  the  brass  working  industr 
Imient,  employing  263  men,  reported  a  strike  agair 
meut  of  nonunion  men,  which  was  unsuccessful.  A 
wages  $12,000. 

HALF-HoLroAT   AND   ShORT   HoUS   MoTKMENT. 

it  the  latter  part  of  April  it  became  known  to  the  m 
irms  engaged  in  the  brass  industry  that  their  employ ' 
ed  making  a  demand  for  nine  hours  a  day,  the  ws 
the  same.  The  leading  houses,  with  one  exception, 
jy  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  consent  to  a 
The  request  was  made  and  refused,. but  one  firm  gi 
nands.     According  to  one  return  (423),  there  was  i 

of  work  whatever. 
Manufacturer's  Association,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Piti 

13  and  14,  passed  the  following  resolution : 

IS,  It  IS  Iho  sense  of  this  meeting  that  ten  hours  shall  constitute 
d  we  appreciate  the  request  of  our  men  for  mora  time  for  mora 
ical  improvement     It  is  hereby 
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emands  having  been  met  but  not  duly  notified  to  the  d 
;h  caused  a  strike.    The  difference  was  easily  settled  o 

as  follows :  ^ 

I  of  July  1.  1888,  a  driver  was  ordered  to  take  out  and 
i  upon  refusal  to  do  so  was  discharfl;ed.  The  next  mon 
drivers  employed  at  the  brewery  demanded  his  reinsta 
of  demand  they  quit  work,  but  were  ordered  back  t 
,  who  stated  that  the  strike  had  not  been  authorized 
eed  by  the  proprietors  and  men  to  leave  the  matter  to  < 
ion  committee  reported  against  the  proprietors  of  the  bi 
^  them  of  the  fact.  July  eighteenth  the  drivers  called  i 
iS,  stating  that  the  secretary  of  their  union  had  notifie< 
>  had,  meanwhile,  obtained  employment  with  another  bi 
iischarged.  After  ten  o'clock  at  night  of  same  day  thej 
}er  and  demanded  tliat  the  firm  pay  the  discharged  ei 
I  he  was  out  of  work  or  they  would  strikt.  The  book- 
til  next  day,  when  one  of  the  proprietors  would  return 
!xt  morning  men  refused  to  go  out  with  wagons,  and, 
le  clerk  paid  the  money  and  the  men  resumed  work. 

Alb  and  Porter. 
)  organizations  of  brewery  workmen  in  New 
er  Beer  brewers'  Union  and  the  Ale  and  I 
►yes  Union.     There  was  a  conflict  between  thi 

the  early  part  of  the  year,  but  the  differences 
Jentral  Labor  Union,  The  proprietors  of  a  bn 
;ity  had  in  their  employ  men  of  two  nationa 
e  men  were  Irish,  while  the  inside  men  were 
ras,  however,  one  Irishman  inside  whose  wages 
the  outside  men,  and  a  committee  waited  upo 
ftve  them  advanced. 

threatened  in  one  brewery  because  the  for 
jident  of  the  union  out  of  the  brewery.  The 
ischarge  of  the  foreman. 

is  that  of  an  old  established  firm  which  advi 
eir  employes,  but  had  not  agreed  to  the  demai 
'  the  hours.     They  are  longer  than  prevail  in 


trike  was  occasioned  by  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  ^ 
the  strike  were  $12.50  per  week,  and  the  increase  dem 
>tal  number  employed  at  the  time  of  the  strike  was  10 
rty-eight  refused  to  strike  and  continued  at  work.  A 
^  for  some  time  by  a  further  claim  on  the  part  of  the  em 
time  lost  The  employes  claimed  they  were  entitled 
ey  were  compelled  to  lose  the  time  by  the  refusal  < 
it  the  increase,  and  the  latter  said  they  owed  the  1 
ft  their  work.  The  demands  of  employes  were  acc« 
^ea  fixed  at  $14.00  per  week.    The  question  of  hours  d 
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iter  into  the  dispute  at  aH,  nor  was  anything  in  regard  to  shorter  hours  on 

iturday  broached.    The  employers  demanded  at  the  time  of  the  settlement 

lat  the  union  agree  that  no  further  demands  would  be  made  on  the  part  of 

nployes  within  the  season.     An  agreement  to  this  effect  was  signed,  but  the 

Dployers  claim  that  it  was  not  carried  out  by  the  union.    One  result  of  the 

rike  and  the  subsequent  misunderstanding  was  that  the  firm  stopped  malting 

)out  five  weeks  eanier  than  was  the  custom.    The  loss  to  the  firm  from  tins 

ise  was  between  $">,000  and  $10,000.     The  loss  in  wages  to  the  employes  from 

causes  was  about  $5,000.     The  firm  malted  about  100,000  bushels  less  than 

laL    The  quality  of  the  barley  in  process  of  malting  suffered  during  the  two 

^8'  strike,  but  the  actual  loss  from  this  cause  cannot  be  expressed  in  figures. 

Bre  wor«  no  breaches  of  the  peace,  although  it  was  reported  that  threats  were 

d&    Following  are  copies  of  the  agreement  referred  to: 

Nifw  York,  March  17, 1886. 

liH.-- We  ask  to  be  paid  $2.00  per  day,  including  Sundays,  and  that  the  back 
Qey  which  is  due  to  us  from  the  beginning  of  the  season,  be  given  us  on  Mon- 
'  next.  If  you  are  inchned  to  agree  to  this,  we  shall  be  wUUng  to  again  do 
work  required  of  u& 

By  Order  of  the  MdUsUr^  Union, 

ThB  Ck)MMITTBB. 

7e  consider  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  none  of  the  present  employeiB 
uld  be  discharged,  and  that  on  pay  day  they  receive  the  full  amount  of  wages 
the  two  days  on  which  they  did  not  work,  as  the  cause  for  the  strike  is  not 
fault  of  the  workmen. 

The  Committbb. 

[)opy  oT  the  agreements. 

New  York,  March  18,  1886. 
Te,  the  undersigned  committee  of  the  Malsters'  Union,  do  agree  to  resume 
k  at  the  several  malt-houses,  in  consideration  of  the  following  scale  of  wages; 

0  dollars  per  day  or  fourteen  dollars  per  week;  and  we  furthermore  bind 
selves  to  remain  at  work  throughout  the  season  and  not  make  any  additional 
lands. 

igned  by  the  secretary  and  four  members  of  the  committee. 

New  York,  March  18,  188fi. 
Te  herewith  agree  to  pay  the  malsters  in  our  employ,  beginning  Monday, 
"ch  fifteenth,  two  dollars  per  day  or  fourteen  dollars  per  week  in  full,  and  on 
same  date,  we  will  give  them  the  gratuity. 
Igned  by  a  committee  of  the  maltsters. 

Jnder  date  of  July  11, 1886,  the  president  of  the  Ale  and  Porter 
jwers'  Employes'  Protective  Association  writes :  "  The  union  is 
good  working  order.  All  the  employing  brewers  have  signed 
agreement  and  granted  our  requests  without  a  strike." 

COFT  OF  AN  AOREBMBNT, 

9red  into  June  10,  1886,  beitoeen  the  Nevo  York  and  New  Jersey  Ale  Bretoenf 
isgooiotum  and  the  Ale  and  Porter  Brewers*  Employed  Protective  Association. 

ifrst  No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  membership  in  this  Association  while 

abers  of  this  Association  are  out  of  employment. 

u»nd.  Any  employer  wanting  a  workman  shall  apply  to  this  Association  for 

1  man,  but  he  shall  not  be  compelled  to  keep  such  a  man  if  he  is  not  suitable 
satisfactory  for  the  position  vacant,  and  all  employes,  except  brewers  and 

vers'  assistants,  shall  be  members  of  this  Association 

hird.  Should  an  employer  want  a  man,  and  there  being  none  out  of  employ- 
it  belonging  to  this  Association,  then  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  employ  whom- 
rer  he  please,  providing  such  employe  at  once  join  tbis  Association,  but 

Assembly,  No.  27.]  32 
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lion  man  put  on  in  his  place,  and  that  the  foreman  refused  to  arbitrate.  The 
suit  of  the  strike,  which  only  lasted  one  day,  was  that  the  firm  or  their  fore- 
an  agreed  that  each  man  should  have  his  own  place,  and  that  no  attempt 
ould  be  made  in  future  to  substitute  non-unionists  for  unionists. 

BRUSHMAKERS. 

There  was  one  strike  in  this  trade.  Cause,  employment  of  minors  and  increase 
wages,  in  which  thirtj'-flve  persons  were  engaged.  The  loss  in  wages  was 
lOO.  Total  cost  to  union,  $390.  Result,  compromised.  Duratjion  was  one 
iek.  Factory  was  not  closed.  Twelve  females  were  engaged  in  the  stri^ke. 
ode  of  settlement  blank.     To  all  other  questions  no  answers. 

The  secretary  of  the  Brushraakers'  Union  writes: 

What  the  trade  suffers  mostly  from  is  a  system  which  some  employers  have 
troduced  of  employing  boys  and  girls  and  subdividing  the  branches.  These  ' 
ys  are  not  apprentices,  ana  they  don't  learn  any  branch  of  the  trade  properly; 
nsequently,  when  they  become  men  they  have  to  leave  the  trade  and  seek  other 
tployment.  This  has  a  tendency  to  keep  wages  down,  as  the  goods  made  by 
ch  firms  are  put  on  the  market  at  a  very  low  figure,  so  mat  respectable 
iployers  are  unable  to  compete  with  them  The  firms  I  have  mentioned 
nerally  manage  to  get  one  or  two  non  union  men  to  do  the  more  particular 
rt  of  the  different  branches,  and  in  that  manner  the  trade  is  injured  very 
ich.  The  trade  also  suffers  from  the  emigrants  who  land  here,  which  are 
incipaUy  Germans,  and  the  trade  by  this  means  is  over-supplied  with  labor. 

Crippled  Boys  Brush  Shop.  • 

There  is  an  institution  in  New  York  called  the  Crippled  Boys 
rush  Shop,  where  any  lame  boy  who  is  willing  to  work  may  go 
id  learn  the  trade  of  brush-making.  Homeless  boys  are  welcomed 
the  lodging-house  in  the  same  institution,  with  meals  and  lodging 
five  cents  each.  It  is  under  the  care  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
le  money  to  start  this  shop  was  given  by  a  private  individual. 
Cheee  boys,"  says  the  superintendent,  ''work  by  the  piece.  We 
y  them  the  highest  prices,  and  give  them  clothing  besides,  and 
the  help  we  can.  We  guarantee  good  brushes  at  the  regular 
irket  price.  Every  dollar  of  profit  will  be  spent  to  help  this 
glected  but  worthy  class  of  boys." 

BUTCHERS  (PORK). 
This  trade  reported  having  one  strike  to  assist  other  unionists, 
lich  was  compromised.  Out  of  the  115  men  engaged  in  the 
■ike,  100  lost  positions,  and  the  amount  lost  in  wages  reached 
,500.  Forty-four  remained  at  work.  There  was  one  arrest  for 
^ult,  which  resulted  in  six  months'  imprisonment.  Contract 
Bes,  $5,000,  Trade  was  diverted  about  $800  per  day.  The 
ike  coet  the  employers  $24,200,  and  was  ultimately  settled  by 
[iciliation  with  union. 
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BUTCHERS  (SHEEP). 

There  was  a  general  strike  in  this  trade  reported,  for  an  ii 
wages,  in  which  there  were  281  men,  affecting  forty  est 
nts,  and  all  were  successful,  thus  making  their  annual  ii 
timated)   in  wages  $30,448,  at  a  cost  of  $1,519,  pacrifi( 
b  time.     Ten  firms,  with  281   men;  report   strikes  for 
Bses  to  firms  in  three  cases,  $1,700 ;  in  two  cases,  $2,000. 
lUeged  to  have  been  diverted  to  the  extent  of  $25,000 
tance ;  in  another,  to  the  extent  of  seventy-five  per  cent, 
t  of  strike  to  employers  is  estimated  at  $7,500.     The  strike 
tied  by  conciliation  with  union.     One  firm  gave  the  fol 
jwer  as  to  loss  of  contracts :  "  Not  being  able  to  fill  our 
charged  an  advance  of  seventy-five  per  cent. 

Remarks  on  thb  Principal  Strikes. 

>ne  efitablishment  (No.  912),  was  not  closed  and  the  men  continued  a 
\y  six  of  the  twelve  employes  were  affected  by  the  strike.    The  dem 

an  increase  of  wages,  that  is,  the  men  were  to  receive  twelve  and 
its  on  each  lamb  killed,  and  twenty  cents  apiece  for  calves.  T 
ided  between  two  men.  Previous  to  the  strike  the  men  received 
ges  which  varied  from  $8.00  to  $15.00,  with  part  of  the  offal. 
Lfter  this  difference  had  been  all  settled,  a  difflcultv  arose  about  a  n 
I  been  dismissed  for  cause.  The  men  took  his  side  and  they  were 
jsed  and  their  places  filled.  Among  the  new  men  was  one  who  wj 
on  man.  The  union  demanded  his  dismissal,  if  not  they  would  call 
ers.  He  was  dismissed  and  they  made  matters  satisfactory  upon  his 
nion  permit. 

L  similar  demand  to  the  above  was  made  upon  anothe  firm  (009).  ' 
ployed  fourteen  men,  thirteen  of  whom  went  on  strike.  Although  ti 
iment  was  not  actually  closed,  it  was  run  at  a  great  inconvenience  f 
e  firm  offered  to  pay  the  men  by  the  piece,  but  could  not  come  to  an  ag 
regard  to  the  price  to  be  paid.  The  firm  states  that  the  men  were  r 
ges  which  run  from  $20.00  to  $80.00  for  competent  men,  and  $12.00 1 

helpers.  The  rate  finally  agreed  upon  was  twelve  and  one- half  c 
!ep.  The  loss  in  wages  for  the  six  days  was  $800,  and  the  loss  to  the 
son  of  bein^  unable  to  accept  new  contracts  was  about  $1,000,  andab 
3  was  occasioned  by  lack  of  experience  on  the  part  of  new  employee 

0  state  that  over  seventv-five  per  cent  of  the  trade  was  diverted  to  otl 
States.  After  the  strike  closed  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  sev 
inection  with  it,  alleging  that  it  no  longer  paid.  He  assigned  as  a  re 
B,  that  the  business  was  taxed  higher  in  New  York  than  in  any  other 
es  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  being  about  eig 

the  work  which  receives  twelve  and  one-half  in  the  first  named  c 
w  York  is  partly  supplied  from  some  of  the  cities  named,  he  did  n 

1  business  capable  of  paying  the  advance  in  wages,  and  would  not 

^  demand  and  retired  from  the  business  when  the  men  were  taken  ba< 
lir  own  terms. 

!^o.  901^     According  to  the  statement  accompanying  this  blank  th< 
ich  led  up  to  the  strike  were  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  ot] 
e  same  demands  were  made  and  were  also  acceded  to,  because  of  the  i 
the  firm  to  secure  competent  men  to  take  the  places  of  the  strikers. 
[)ear8  from  the  report  the  men  only  worked  nine  hours  previous  to  t] 
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on  of  piece  work,  but  since  then  they  work  twelve  hours.  The  explanation  of 
lis  can  be  found  in  the  testimony  of  the  union  officials  upon  the  subject  of 
Durs  of  labor  and  Jrunday  work.  Butchers  never  slaughter  on  Saturday,  doing 
le  work  on  Sundav  some  time  After  the  strike  of  the  sheep  butchers  was 
ittled,  the  wool  pullers  employed  by  this  firm  made  a  demand  for  an  advance 
I  wages.  As  both  orgauizations  work  in  harmony  the  firm  says  it  was  forced 
I  accede  to  the  demand.  iNo  cessation  of  work  is  reporte<l  on  account  of  this 
icond  afiFair.  The  firm  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  butchers  in  its 
nploy  average  about  $40.00,  and  wool  pullers  $1(5.00  a  week.  This  certainly  can- 
H  mean  a  weekly  average  for  the  year,  but  only  for  the  seasons,  and  according 
I  the  testimony  of  the  men,  means  more  than  an  average  week's  work,  as  the 
me  covered  in  a  week  or  both  very  long  and  irregular.  In  this  trade,  as  in 
any  others,  the  helper  plays  an  important  part.  The  firm  also  states  that  being 
mble  to  fill  orders  it  charged  an  aavanc9  of  seventy-five  per  cent.  It  gives  no 
pires  to  show  actual  losses  except  to  the  men  in  wages,  which  amounted  to 
L50  for  the  five  or  six  days  covered  by  the  strike.  The  number  of  men 
igaged  in  it  was  ten. 

BUTTON-HOLE  MAKERS. 

Button-hole  making  is  a  distinct  department  of  the  tailors'  trade, 
he  button-hole  strikere  had  their  own  grievances  of  long  hours 
id  low  wages.  They  were  also  in  sympathy  with  the  working 
iilors,  especially  on  the  ground  that  the  tailor  contractors  had  tried 
>  get  control  of  the  button-hole  trade  and  even  to  get  mortgages 
1  the  button-hole  machines.  The  clothing  trade  comprises  the 
•eat  dealers  or  merchants,  the  manufacturers  or  boss  contractors, 
id  the  operators.  The  working  tailors  and  pressers  make  one 
lion,  the  button-holers  have  their  own  union.  A  great  lock-out 
ok  place  on  the  part  of  the  contracting  employers,  who  were 
fhting  their  men  on  wages  and  hours.  The  button-hole  o'perators 
ok  the  occasion  of  the  general  trouble  to  strike  for  themselves. 
0.  698,  a  boss  button-hole  maker,  says  "the  demands  of  the  poor 
erators  for  an  advance  were  perfectly  just,  but.  that  he,  as  an 
iividual,  was  necessarily  governed  by  the  close  competition." 
settlement  of  the  general  tailor  trade  trouble  having  been  reached 

arbitration,  the  button-hole  employera  made  a  concession  and  the 

ike  was  ended. 

Details  of  thb  Strikes. 

leven  establishments  wpnt  on  strike  for  various  causes  during  the  past  year. 
3  total  number  engaged  in  these  strikes  was  219,  who  sustained  a  loss  in  wages 
ounting  to  $10,543.  Three  of  the  strikes  were  successful  and  three  unsuc- 
5ful,  yrhile  one  is  doubtful.  As  an  oflfset  to  this  loss  in  wages  it  is  estimated 
t  they  have  secured  a  net  annual  increase  of  $18,928.  The  following  shows 
details  :  Employment  of  non-union  men,  two;  unsuccessful.  Increase  of 
fes,  two;  successful;  number  engaged,  202;  lost  in  wages,  $70,020;  estimated 
•ease,  $18,928.  To  assist  other  trades,  three;  successful,  one;  unsuccessful, 
;  doubtful,  one;  number  engaged,  seventeen;  loss  in  wages,  $528.  No  reply 
he  seventh  strike.  Duration  of  strikes.— The  time  lost  in  the  strikes  is 
^rted,  in  the  aggregate,  at  ninety-one  days;  the  longest  sixty  and  the  shortest 
days.     In  two  cases  there  was  no  report.    Four  firms  report  factory  closed ; 
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'ty-siz  males  remaining  at  work.  Arrests,  non 
liree ;  in  one  case  the  boycott  included  a  bake 
;h  employer  was  owner;  results  of  boycotts  w( 
ntracts,  three  firms  report  $600;  four  made  no 
loss  on  a  contract  refused ;  one  firm  reports  loss 
reports  $150  lost  in  goods  through  inexperience 
to  employers,  four  firms  report  $1,000.  Discrimi 
."four  "no."  As  to  mode  of  settlement,  five  rej 
-eport  conciliation. 

OAP-MAKEKS. 

e  wages  actually  paid  the  employes  variei 
r  week,  according  to  the  style  and  finish 
The  wages  for  the  coming  season  are  n 
ig  and  naturally  lead  to  diflferences  of  oj 
f  and  much  depends  upon  the  swiftness  ( 
%per  grades,  and  his  or  her  skill  in  the  fine] 
work  differs.  Some  begin  work  at  ^7.30 
The  hour  of  closing,  with  the  exception  of 
that  day  the  hour  is  4  p.  h.  in  the  fall  an< 
;,  and  in  the  summer  the  employes  are  g 
se  latter  facts,  however,  apply  only  to  on< 
id  150  persons,  equally  divided  as  to  sej 
«rent  on  strike,  thirty  of  whom  were  male 
'he  factory  was  not  closed.  The  strikers 
)f  the  union,  although  the  non-union  i 
ly  as  the  members  of  the  union.  Tlie  pc 
3  explained  in   the  following  extract  fro 


ikes  and  dissensions  is  the  lack  of  concord  betwi 
In  this  particular  case  I  found  that  some  workm< 
houses  than  I  offered,  to  which  I  naturally  objected 
iscussion.  The  work  was  kept  waiting  for  the  op< 
1,  BO  that  they  actually  lost  nothing  by  the  dela^ 
;ase,  and  the  work  is  begun  and  finished  outsidi 


3  is  a  diff'erence  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause 
The  workers  call  it  a  lock-out  to  bring  th 
11*8  say  tlie  work  was  lying  at  the  open 
ould  not  accept  the  price.  It  is  a  hand 
trade.  In  the  one  case  to  which  the  r 
ifficulty  in  harmonizing  the  statements, 
lands  can  make  from  $12.00  to  $25.00  a 
ity  and  work  done.     The  operative  sets  it 
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half  full  days.  The  unioi 
icale  of  wages  aud  succeedc 
ile  the  employer  contends 
The  wage  earners  allege 
Bubject  of  the  wages,  whic 
'  that  styles  change  every 
made  the  sabject  of  disi 

the  officials  of  the  union : 

ivious  to  the  strikes,  to  have  & 
ortunately  for  themselves  and  f < 
t  was  the  same  all  over,  t.  e.,  th 
ute  of  wages;  the  smaller  firms 
larcfe  concerns.  One  firm  refus 
►  which  they  si^ed  their  name 
erators  struck,  looping  to  receiv 
le  trade,  but  not  receiving  it  si 
hops.  The  whole  trouble  is,  thi 
of  honor  or  agreement  as  often 
even  bribery,  to  continually  W( 
tiope  of  a  peaceable  solution  c 
ition  on  a  State  or  national  basii 
ignorant  as  not  to  be  able  to  re 

1  by  labor  difficulties  about 
)er  employed  was  much  la; 
'  were  engaged  in  the  str 
ul  and  one  is  pending. 
►w  will  be  found  the  deti 


^nization,  one;  successful;  nv 
a  to  union,  two;  successful;  a| 
[)rk,  one;  pending;  number  eng 
3d,  was,  on  the  whole,  twenty 
n  reported  forty-five  males  and 
hers  n^ade  no  report  to  this  que 
,ed  no  boycott;  three  made  no  f( 
,  diversions  of  trade  or  total  c< 
One  reported  "no"  discrimini 
;tlement  three  reported  concilis 


OAD)  EMPLOYES. 
nploying  21,531  men,  repc 
)  strikes  twenty-nine  were 
I  twenty-one  were  unsucceg 
and  1,147  men  lost  posit 
id  as  having  sustained  stop 
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$3,050.22.  This,  however,  does  not  include  the  loss  sustained 
as  far  by  the  Third  Avenue  line,  whose  ears  have  been  the  subject 
a  boycott  for  the  past  nine  months.  Indeed,  so  feerious  has  been 
e  effect  of  the  boycott  put  on  the  road  by  the  Empire  Protective 
jsociation,  that  its  directors  have  been  able  to  declare  a  dividend 
only  seven  per  cent  as  against  one  of  eighteen  per  cent  last  year, 
irtainly,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  persistent  boycott  has  been 
ecessfnl  in  this  instance.  Like  that  of  the  Sugar  Refinery 
iployes,  this  was  one  of  the  few  strikes  in  which  acts  of  violence 
jre  committed  during  the  past  year,  and,  as  in  that  case,  it  is  a 
)t  that  the  guilty  parties  were  newly  initiated  members. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  STREET  OAR  STRIKES. 
Early  in  1886  it  was  generally  known  that  the  street  car 
iployes  were  dissatisfied,  and  that  they  desired  a  change  in  the 
Jthods  of  their  calling.  The  demand  was  not  unreasonable.  The 
m  were  not  dissatisfied  with  their  wages,  but  with  the  immoder- 
jly  long  hours,  rarely  less  than  fourteen  hours  and  often  over 
it  long  day's  work.  To  those  who  have  merely  looked  in  pass- 
;  at  the  work  of  driving  a  street  car,  it  may  appear  easy.  It  is 
reality  one  of  the  hardest  days  known  to  the  laboring  man. 
le  driver  is  always  on  his  feet  jolting  and  shaking  the  whole 
Yl  he  has  to  look  to  his  horses,  guard  against  collisions  with 
ler  vehicles,  manage  the  break,  catcl^  the  passengers  who  "  hail " 
3  driver  more  often  than  the  conductor,  call  up  the  conductor  to 
leet  fares  on  the  front  platform,  keep  his  schedule  time  and  be 
^d-tempered  with  all  the  aimoyances  of  a  crowded  street  in  all 
athers,  and  with  a  knowledge  that  the  chances  are  against  him 
any  complaint  is  made  at  head-quarters,  and  that  he  is  liable  to 
tra  service  if  the  company's  need  require  it, 
A.  demand  was  made  in  January  for  a  twelve  hours'  day  at  the 
m  wages  of  two  dollars,  and  it  was  understood  that  in  the  case 
the  Sixth  Avenue  road  the  demand  had  been  complied  with 
i  would  go  into  operation  February  first.  Similar  demands 
re  made  on  other  lines,  but  these  were  put  aside,  men  were  kept 
nding  around  for  answers  and  there  was  evident  indisposition 
come  to  terms.  At  last  a  time-table  was  got  out  on  one  of  the 
es,  which,  however,  on  examination  was  found  not  to  meet  the 
elVe  hours'  demand,  and  upon  this  the  men  were  peremptory. 
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ment  of  all  the  lines,  owing  to  the  nature 
mblic  service,  there  ia  a  necessity  for  ext 

of  extra  business.  These  extra  trips  give 
e  men  aie  required  to  be  on  duty  for  thes 
e  paid  for  their  time  on  the  trip  only,  not  fc 
ig,  so  that  it  might  easily  happen  that  a 
ait  around  a  considerable  part  of  the  day  c 
the  time  taken  on  a  trip, 
irst  the  men  found  that  no  action  had  been 
Evident  indisposition  to  come  to  terms.  'An 
prepared,  which,  however,  did  not  brii 
ult.  Directors  and  persons  in  authoritj 
The  men  decided  to  wait  no  longer.  It  ha] 
>urth  brought  one  of  the  worst  snow  storms 
incided  with  the  strike  and  added  greatly 
ence.  The  Broadway,  Fourth  and  Sixth 
'  nmning.  The  directors  were  hastily  sumi 
)und  that  it  was  perfectly  possible  to  meet  th< 

a  half-day's  interruption  of  traffic  the  s 
[i  orders,  the  men's  terms  were  granted  « 
it  on  as  usual.  On  these  roads  die  men  ha 
»  Sixth  avenue  line  had  been  always  spokei 
liberally  managed  lines  in  the  city,  and  tl 
aade  a  half  regretful  excuse  that  they  str 
1  their  position  intact  with  all  the  lines, 
ers  went  to  work  it  was  on  t}ie  assurance  tha 
r  was  conceded,  and  that  the  superintendents 
^hedule  so  as  to  put  the  business  into  working 
ittention  would  be  given  to  the  "trippere" 
:8.  Arrangements  were  made,  but  they  wew 
matter  of  "  trips."  The  consequence  was  a 
irth  avenue  line  on  February  sixteenth.  Tl 
ed  a  large  number  of  employes  workiu] 
1  order  to  make  their  day's  wages.  At  fi: 
Bclared  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  thing 
.  Vanderbilt  and  Mr.  Depew,  however,  tc 
and  "  impossible  "  was  not  in  their  lexicon. 
;  to  be  done,  and  it  was  done, 
in  the  order  of  reform  were  the  Eighth  and 
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jnue.     They  had  made  verbal  promises,  which  had  been  unful- 

ed.    Under  the  pressure  of  a  tie-up,  however,  they  gave  them- 

res  to  the  task  of  reconstructing  a  Bchedule,  and  they  succeeded 

its  accomplishment. 

rhe  line  known  as  the  cross-town  line,  from  the  East  river  at 

and  street  to  the  North  river  at  Forty-second  street,  was  marked 

;  for  more  vigorous  demonstrations  than  any  of  the  other  lines. 

is  line  passes  through  a  densely  populated,  district  inhabited  by 

easily  excitable  population.     In  order  to  preserve  their  charter 

keeping  their  line  open,  it  became  necessary  to  seek  police  pro- 

tion  and  a  strong  force  escorted  a  car  sent  over  the  rails  to 

ke  the  usual  trip  and   to  comply  technically  with  the  legal 

uirements  for  working  the  line  and  saving  the  franchise.     The 

arrence  was  one  of  great  excitement  all  along  the  route  and 

araed  the  proportions  of  a  small  riot.     The  object  in  view  was, 

vever,  achieved  without  loss  of  life  though  at  the  cost  of  a  few 

ken  heads  inflicted  by  the  police  in  self-defense  and  to  save 

ree  consequences.     The  interference  of  the  police  called  out  a 

)d  deal  of  comment  on  a  demonstration  made  only  to  protect  a 

»  of  employers  who  preferred  risking  the  public  inconvenience 

meeting  the  reasonable  demands  of  their  employes  for  a  reduc- 

1  of  unreasonable  working  hours.      Superintendent  Murray'^ 

larks  on  the  subject  are  worth  quoting : 

At  the  time  I  arrived  on  the  scene  the  obstructions  had  alreadv  been  placed 
he  tracks  and  no  resistance  to  my  force  was  used  at  all.  Had  there  been  it 
lid  have  been  promptly  met.     The  only  thing  for  me  to  do  after  I  got  there 

to  demonstrate  that  a  car  would  go  over  the  route.  That  I  should  have 
B  if  it  had  required  the  whole  force  of  the  city.  Those  who  criticise  my 
rse  do  not  understand  the  situation.  This  was  a  peculiar  strike,  such  as  has 
er  before  occurred  in  this  city.  It  was  a  strike  of  organized  labor  against 
it  is  considered  by  the  laboring  men  the  tyranny  of  capital,  and  although 
'  men  of  a  few  car  lines  were  engaged  actively  in  it  they  had  the  sympathy 
moral  support  of  all  laborers  in  the  city.  It  was  evidently  an  orderly  strike, 
ductors  and  drivers  of  all  other  lines  whose  track's  crossed  or  ran  on  the 
ks  of  the  companies  whose  men  were  out  simply  unhitched  their  horses  and 
their  cars  carefully  across  the  tracks.     It  was  done  with  great  care.    There 

no  attempt  to  do  any  damage  to  the  property.  The  horses  were  taken  a 
k  or  so  away  and  properly  cared  for.  This  same  spirit  was  shown  by  drivers 
.11  kinds  of  vehicles,  trucks,  coal  carts  and  what  not,  and  as  for  the  crowds 
he  street,  they  were  attracted  more  by  curiosity  than  any  other  motive,  but 
iently  they  sympathized  with  the  men  on  strike.  All  who  have  been  in  the 
it  of  riding  on  the  street  railway  have  often  heard  expressions  of  sympathy 
drivers  and  conductors  obliged  to  work  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  per  day 
to  take  their  meals  hastily  in  the  cars;  and  the  general  public  opinion  was 

they  were  overworked,  and  that  not  even  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
Ifled  the  officials  of  the  companies  in  demanding  so  much  labor.  I  had  a 
t  to  take  this  into  consideration,  so  far  as  it  showed  that  these  men  were  not 
itual  law-breakers,  but  were  simply  attempting  to  enforce  a  demand  which 
great  bulk  of  the  community  have  decided  was  Just." 
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lext  important  settlement  was  that  with  the  Dry  Dc 
vas  under  the  same  execntivo  management  as  tha 

Brooklyn  railroad.  Mr.  Richardson,  the  preside 
as  a  mail  of  strong  will  and  a  determined  fighte 
r,  made  satisfactory  concessions,  and  no  one  was  i 
Mr.  Jacob  Sharp  and  the  Bleecker  Street  line.  Mr. 
as  attained  celebrity  in  connection  with  the  Broads 
ivilege.  Even  Mr.  Sharp  was  brought  into  the 
ment,  and  it  was  sup}X)sed  that  a  lasting  peace  h 

in  the  city  railroad  world. 

sely,  however,  had  the  public  mind  time  to  get  settlec 
'  war  broke  out   in  the   Dry  Dock  and  East   Sid 

the  strike  a  provisional  arrangement  had  been  r 
nes,  with  an  understanding  that  the  whole  businesi 
ed  on  a  satisfactory  basis  at  a  convenient  season, 
ferred.  The  demand  of  twelve  hours  had  been  a 
I  wages  scale  had  not  been  definitely  settled,  nor  1 
es  been  made  out.  When  President  Wliite  was  pre 
3ment  he  temporizec^  and  advertised  for  a  relay 
This  little  piece  of  finesse  was  soon  detected,  and  i 
ily  elicited  the  response  that  the  employes  might  do 
,  the  management  had  made  all  the  concessions  it  i 
e.  Mr.  Richardson,  well  known  as  a  Brooklyn  city 
nt,  was  also  a  member  of  the  Dry  Dock  railroad.  Hi 
distance  was  sought  by  President  White.  Mr.  Ric 
jputation  for  able  management  in  affiiirs  requiring  1 
IS.  The  Dry  Dock  and  other  east  side  lines  were  at 
utter  had  reached  the  State  Railroad  Commission, 
Commission,  acting  on  behalf  of  that  body,  had  intims 
d  be  his  duty  to  present  the  fact  of  the  railroads  ce 
I  their  lines  before  the  comiriissioners,  with  a  y\e\ 
lent  of  their  charter. 

east  side  strike  was  destined  to  be  the  most  in 
the  strikes.  The  lines  passed  through  a  district  i 
ivers  and  other  employes  were,  so  to  say,  in  the  1 
lends — on  their  own  ground.  The  sympathy  was 
n.  Neither  President  White  nor  Vice-President  Ri< 
opular. 
!  commissioner  representing  ^he  Railroad  board  \ 
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i  pnrely  judicial.  It  became  necessary  to  pass  along  the  line  t( 
;d  the  charter.  This  was  the  tug  of  war.  The  whole  polio 
erve  turned  out  to  keep  the  peace,  but  there  was  no  dispositioi 
break  the  peace,  at  least  not  by  acts  of  personal  violence.  Thi 
B  and  only  object  of  the  people  was  to  obstruct  the  road.  T 
g  end,  cars,  carts  and  wagons  were  upset  across  the  line  at  vari 
5  points;  loads'  of  rubbish,  in  some  cases  of  coal,  etc.,  wer 
mped;  a  large  eight-ton  block  of  marble  was  let  down  an( 
jrything  was  done  to  obstruct  the  way.  For  two  days  ai 
ompt  was  made  to  force  a  passage.  Meantime  the  Brooklyn itc 
sympathy  with  the  New  York  east-siders  determined  to  keej 
^-President  Richardson  at  home  where  he  belonged.  To  thi 
i  they  got  np  a  strike  and  a  stoppage  in  Brooklyn. 
Notwithstanding  the  turmoil  and  obstruction,  however,  a  ca 
B  got  through,  and  actually  the  line  was  kept  open,  althoug 
vduld  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  this  was  more  than  a  dry  ted 
al  performance,  wholly  devoid  of  that  public  convenience  an 
omihodation  which  constitute  the  essential  functional  duty  of 
irtered  corporation. 

rhe  next  step  was  a  Knight  of  Labor  order  to  tie  up  all  cit 
58 ;  and  this  was  on  the  point  of  being  enforced  when  the  Dr 
ck  line  directors  agreed  to  give  the  employes  the  twelve  hour 
rk  and  two  dollars  a  day  wages,  and  to  refer  all  other  matters  i 
lerence  to  the  State  Railroad  Commissioner. 
I  settlement  was  also  made  on  the  Brooklyn  lines,  and  thi 
ibtless  saved  Now  York  city  from  a  great  calamity.  Hithert 
great  crowd  had  sympathized  with  the  workers.  There  ha 
ffi  no  attempt  at  violence ;  no  drunkenness.  But  just  at  th 
36  and  in  the  morning  of  the  day  of  settlement,  it  was  notice 
B  that  there  was  danger  in  the  air.  Persons  moved  about  wh 
re  evidently  bent  on  other  schemes  than  that  of  settling  a  strike 
I  in  the  inflammable  condition  of  the  population  any  trivij 
ident  might  have  led  to  riot  and  bloodshed. 
8  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  perverse  obstinacy  of  a  few  me 
resisting  just  demands  had  brought  a  great  city  to  a  point  c 
ninent  peril  ? 

Ilr.  Jacob  Sharp  held  out  on  his  Bleecker  street  line  until  th 
;  moment.     Even  then  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  making  only 
tial  submission,  and  under  gentle  compulsion  by  a  committe 
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e  pot  of  discord  bubbling  until  it  broke 
iddle  of  April  on  the  New  York  Third  av 
Tlie  Third  Avenue  is  one  of  the  longest  c 
e  post-office  to  Harlem  bridge  and  there  cc 
nexed  district.  The  traffic  used  to  be  eno 
rge,  notwithsfanding  the  five  cent  fares 
wspapers  tell  what  large  dividends  the  li 
ege  that  the  line  is  the  most  economicall 
th  as  to  cars  and  cattle.  One  ground  of 
)ird  Avenue  was  the  hiring  of  non-union 
9  alleged  was  the  beginning  of  a  freezing 
i  hands.  In  April,  the  Knights  of  Labor 
tifieid  the  employes  on  ten  lines.  The  Ei 
3  credit  of  having  thoroughly  carried  out, 
s  and  contracts,  so  it  was  determined  to  e: 
Qeral  strike.  The  Third  Avenue  direct 
Q-union  men  had  been  good  and  faithful 
id  had  no  interest  in  their  being  kniglil 
Hand  was  unreasonable  and  they  refused  t 
8  hiring  of  non-unionists,  there  were  othc 
time,  pay  and  regulations — matters  whic 
tted  and  settled,  but  in  respect  of  wl 
ken  faith.  In  the  middle  of  April  it  ] 
iiimissioners  of  Railroads  were  in  sessio 
er  matters,  and  the  strike  was  brought  1 
[*he  demands  submitted,  in  addition  to  tl 
onists,  was  increase  of  pay  for  track  lab( 
ister  men  increase  forty  cents;  reducti 
irs  as  stipulated;  trippevs'  rates  to  h( 
is.  There  was  a  number  of  demands  fo 
which  were  conceded,  others  refused. 
Lpril  nineteenth  it  was  determined  to  tie  i 
ept  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  avenues.  Th 
heir  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  em 
Ted  right  not  to  include  them  in  the  gei 
6  employed  over  7,000  men,  and  the 
e  of  opinion  that  all  the  lines  were  in  t 
eral  terrorism  might  bring  matters  to  a 
he  employes  on  the  other  lines  were  rep< 
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d  over  this  new  move.  They  had  no  wrongs  to  redress  a] 
t  desire  the  Third  Avenue  wrong  made  right  at  the  commo] 
1  the  same  day  a  meeting  of  Kailroad  Commissioners  took 
the  city  liall.  Mr.  Ecclesine  and  Mr.  Post  acted  as 
visers  for  the  striking  employes,  and  presented  the  case 
iilroad  Commissioner  as  one  that  called  for  compulsory 
ainst  the  Third  Avenue  Company,  who  were  acting  in  d 
►n  of  their  duties  as  a  chartered  corporation.     Upon  a  rev 

3  whole  situation,  however,  the  strikers  came  to  a  decisioi 
lemuch  as  the  other  companies  were  not  in  active  sym 
th  the  Third  Ayenue,  they  would  not  persist  in  the  tie-uj 
it  the  general  strike  was  declared  off  and  the  action  was  11 
at  first,  to  the  Third  Avenife  only. 

At  the  same  time  the  strikers  gave  the  following  statem 
B  press : 

ihePubhc: 

We  deem  it  a  duty  we  owe  the  public  to  explain  some  misrepresei 
ich  have  appeared  in  tlie  press  concerning  our  action  in  ordering  a  ti 
t  lines  of  the  Third  Avenue  Railway  Company. 

Ye  have  endeavored  to  set  ourselves  right,  and  gave  a  truthful  statei 
representatives  of  the  press,  but  so  far  we  have  not  been  correctly  re 
ssident  Lyon  made  the  discharge  of  some  obnoxious  employes  the  ma 
ween  his  company  and  his  cmj^oyes  now  on  strike.  He  failed  to  tell  1 
entatives  of  the  press,  or  any  others  who  interviewed  him  on  the  subjc 
employes  had  other  grievances  which  demanded  his  careful,  and,  if  he 
treat  his  employes  fairly,  immediate  consideration. 
The  union  scale  of  wages  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  is,  for 
I  conductors,  two  dollars  a  day  of  twelve  hours.  Those  in  tne  emploi 
ird  Avenue  Company  are  working  fourteen  hours  per  day  for  two  dou 
ITie  car  cleaners,  hitchers,  monitor  men,  water  men,  chancers  and  otl 
rking  about  the  depots  of  the  several  railroad  companies  receive  ; 
jlve  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  week,  but  the  Third  Avenue  C« 
ly  are  paying  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents  per 
m  forty  to  seventy-five  cents  less  than  other  companies  are  paying 
le  class  of  labor. 

►tarters  on  all  the  roads  that  we  have  any  notice  of  pay  at  least  two  d 
r,  and  yet  we  find  starters  in  the  employ  of  the  Third  Avenue  Compai 
eive  but  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  day. 

['he  Third  Avenue  Car  Company  agreed  with  a  committee  of  its  en 
t  they  would  pay  at  least  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  trippers,  and 
i  twenty-two  cars  on  their  tables  which  pay  only  one  dollar  per  day,  i 
lation  of  their  agreement  made  and  received  in  good  faith  by  the  en: 
Resident  Lyon  has  been  waited  upon  a  number  of  times  by  committ 
anting  his  employes  asking  him  to  right  these  wrongs;  as  he  is  a  smooth 
en  he  told  his  employes  that  he  would  give  all  these  matters  his  imi 
mtion,  his  promises  have  been  receivea  in  good  faith  by  hisemplo] 
V  he  has  kept  his  promises  and  lived  up  to  his  agreement  the  sequel 
I  yet  Mr.  Lyon  poses  before  the  public  as  one  of  the  most  consider 
lanthropical  employers  of  the  American  continent.  Go  to  him  and 
you  that  his  company  is  paying  the  highest  wages  and  working  its  ei 
shortest  hours  of  any  company  to  be  found  anywhere.  He  will  tell  y 
,ny  grievances  of  his  employes  are  brought  to  his  notice  he  removes  1 
le.    That  he  is  not  just  the  kind  of  man  he  would  have  the  public  belie 
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>  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  the  charges  against  him  will  bear  the  closest 
ivestigation,  and  can  be  substantiated'  by  1,100  men  who  have  worked  under 
im  up  to  last  Friday. 

Another  philanthropic  move  of  this  individual  is  to  take  friends  of  liis,  and 
lat  other  fine  old  gentleman,  Heni^  Hart«  who  is  always  yearning  to  elevate  the 
oor  and  oppressed  wage-worker  of  every  clime  he  comes  in  contact  with,  place 
lem  in  positions  over  the  heads  of  less  favored  but  equally  competent  men, 
ho  have  in  some  instances  been  on  the  extra  list,  from  six  months  to  one  year, 
ke  the  world-renowned  Micawber,  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up. 
As  has  been  stated  above,  a  committee  of  his  employes  waited  on  President 
Ton  on  the  twelfth  instant,  they  presented  a  list  of  grievances,  ten  in  ninnber, 
iven  of  which  referred  to  wages,  and  one  only  was  conceded,  that  of  the  pavers, 
e  agreed  to  raise  them  to  two  dollars.  Ihe  others  he  refused,  stating  as  his 
ason  Uiat  he  could  find  men  to  work  at  that  starvation  rate. 
When  this  executive  board  to  whom  these  grievances  had  been  referred  for 
Ijnstment,  if  possible,  waited  on  President  Lyon  last  Thursday,  instead  of  t^dng 
[)  the  grievances,  one  by  one  as  presented,  he  opened  the  discussion  at  once. 
1  the  last  one,  which  referred  to  the  discharge  of  the  "  scabs  "  on  his  road  and 
ikiog  the  discharge,  because  of  their  studied,  persistent  and  constant  abuse  and 
inoyance  of  all  the  rest  of  the  employes  that  came  in  contact  with  them,  stating 
At  It  was  a  matter  of  principle  with  the  company  that  these  men  should  not  be 
moved  and  leave  them  and  their  families  to  suffer.  He  did  not  take  into  con- 
deration  the  employes  and  their  families  far  more  numerous  than  these  seven 
en  in  question,  who,  under  the  protection  of  the  company,  were  constantly 
inoying  and  who  would  have  to  subordinate  their  manhood  or  resent  the  insult 
td  call  them  to  q[uestion  for  their  untruths,  as  the  employers  believe  and  are 
formed  with  which  they  were  constantly  going  to  the  offices  of  the  company 
id  thereby  having  numbers  of  them  victimized,  and  thereby  consigning  them, 
eir  wives,  and  httle  ones  to  starvation  and  want  So  we  think  there  was  a 
inciple  involved  on  the  side  of  the  employes  as  well  as  that  of  the  company, 
id  we  leave  it  to  the  public  to  be  the  judge. 

This  condition  of  affairs,  both  parties  being  fixed  in  purpose, 

sted  until  the  twenty-first,  when  there  were  signs  of  weakening. 

he  K.  of  L.  committee  presented  a  basis  of  negotiations :  "  That 

pikers  be  taken  back  in  a  body,  that  the  board  pass  on  the  con- 

lued  employment  of  the  eight  obnoxious  men,  and  that  all  other 

lestions  stand  over."     These  terms  were  considered,  the  company 

fused  to  dismiss  the  men  who  had  come  to  their  rescue,  in  order 

make  vacancies  for  the  strikers.     They  also  decided  to  run  as 

3II  as  possible  under  police  protection. 

This  closed  the  negotiations  for  the  time  being.     The  Railroad 

)mmisBioners,  having  other  engagements,  decided  on  leaving  the 

:y.     In  leaving.  Chairman  Kernan  is  reported  to  have  said : 

"  I  urged  these  men  to  withdraw  their  demands  as  to  the  non-union  men,  and 
leave  the  other  questions  to  arbitration.  They  did  so,  but  the  company  still 
'utes  to  leave  the  matter  with  us.  It  is  of  no  use  for  us  to  remain  here  longer. 
Lb  not  obligatory  on  our  part  to  report  on  this  matter  right  away." 

From  this  time,  for  several  days,  there  was  a  cessation  of  organ- 
)d  warfare  on  the  part  of  the  Empire  Association.  The  Third 
vevne  Company  increased  the  number  of  their  running  cars  day 
day,  putting  on  new  hands  as  fast  as  they  could  get  them.  The 
LAssembly,  No.  27.]  33 
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more  turbulent  of  the  old  hands  kept  up  a  sjstem  of  annoyance, 
assaulting  the  new  hands,  throwing  luissil^s  at  the  cars,  while 
sympathetic  friends  to  the  cause  made  sti-eet  obstructions.  The  K. 
of  L.  put  the  road  under  boycott,  and  allege  that  the  road  and  its 
managers  sustained  much  inconvenience  and  loss,  with  a  serious 
diminution  of  traffic,  while  new  drivers  and  conductors  earned 
their  bread  in  fear  and  trembling,  for  every  trip  was  at  the  risk  of 
life  and  limb.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  April  the  grand  jury  met, 
and  an  investigation  was  begun  with  the  view  of  indicting  strikere 
and  open  law  breakers,  while  their  advisers  who  took  no  overt 
action  might  perhaps  be  held  liable  for  conspiracy.  Looking 
through  the  columns  of  the  press  it  is  evident  from  .the  reports  and 
editorial  comments  that  public  opinion  was  very  much  divided.  It 
was  reported  that  indictments  had  been  found.  At  tliis  juncture 
General  Master  Workman  Powderly  arrived  in  the  city ;  Railroad 
Commissioner  O'Donnell  also  returned  to  New  Tork,  and  there 
was  a  nimor  that  the  Third  Avenue  directors  were  beginning  to 
consider  matters  in  a  spirit  of  compromise.  At  all  events  negotia- 
tions for  a  friendly  settlement  were  received  in  a  non-committal 
way. 

The  presentation  of  a  gold  badge  by  the  strikeis  to  their  leader 
O'Donnell,  at  this  time,  put  to  rest  various  reports  set  afloat  as  to 
distrust  of  his  leadership  and  disapproval  of  his  action. 

Another  step. taken  by  the  strikers  was  an  attempt  to  revive  the 
old  Third  avenue  stage  line.  The  scheme  had  a  limited  success, 
but  it  was  only  supported  by  those  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
men. 

Indictments  for  conspiracy  were  found  by  the  grand  jury  against 
SIX  of  the  strikers,  five  of  whom  came  forward  promptly  and  gave 
bail,  and  the  sixth  the  day  after.  Meanwhile  under  100  cars  were 
running  out  of  450,  the  usual  number,  and  there  was  some  talk 
about  trying  to  re-establish  the  night  service,  but  the  police  having 
stated  their  utter  inability  to  do  extra  night  duty  the  idea  waa 
abandoned ;  1,200  of  the  police  were  employed  already  in  protect- 
ing the  line  with  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  on  post. 

Early  in  May  a  statement  was  made  by  one  or  two  of  the  leading 
city  papers  that  the  president  of  the  road,  Mr.  Lyon,  had  boasted 
of  hiring  Texan  cowboys  as  drivers.  Whether  this  was  true  did 
not  transpire,  but  the  executive  committee  of  the  men  issued  a 
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iard,  calling  attention  to  the  statement  and  appealing  to  the  public, 
[he  instances  of  personal  assault,  stone  throwing  and  the  like,  hy 
he  more  demonstrative  of  the  strikers,  still  continued  however, 
abject,  of  course,  to  police  and  judicial  interference  if  the  oflFenders 
?ere  caught.  The  Empire  Association  made  many  statements  dis- 
vowing  such  acts,  but,  of  course,  were  powerless  to  repress  them', 
[eanwhile  it  was  an  open  secret  that  some  of  the  directors  were 
issatisfied  with  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  thought  that  nothing 
rould  be  lost  by  an  attempt  at  conciliation.  TVhile  it  was  also 
enerally  stated  in  the  press  that  some  of  the  new  hands  were  dis- 
itisfied  at  being  paid  only  for  trips  made  and  not  getting  full  day 
^ages;  an/d  when  a  report  got  abroad  that  President  Lyon  was 
irrying  on  some  underground  negotiation  with  the  old  hands,  the 
issatis&ction  of  the  new  employes  at  their  uncertain  tenure  of 
ffice  was  manifested  in  various  ways. 

In  the  first  week  of  May  some  influential  citizens  and  property 
wners  on  the  east  side,  thought  the  Third  Avenue  trouble  had 
isted  long  enough  and  set  themselves  to  work  to  patch  up  t^ms 
f  compromise.  The  old  hands  insisted  on  going  back  in  a  body. 
he  company  fearful  of  being  left  in  the  lurch  by  their  new  men, 
^n\j  denied  all  idea  of  compromise  or  of  sending  away  those 
ho  had  helped  them  in  their  trouble.  A  ramor  got  abroad  of  a 
^hminary  treaty  between  chief  striker  O'Donnell  and  the  com- 
my's  agents  by  which  600  of  the  old  men  were  to  be  taken  on 
id  the  strike  declared  off.  Just  about  this  time,  too,  the  trouble 
id  simmered  down  so  that  the  company  felt  safe  in  running  out 
me  of  their  night  cars.  The  police  on  extra  duty  had  been 
diiced  in  number,  but  a  policeman  still  rode  with  each  car. 
The  first  effect  of  this  rumor  of  peace  propositions  produced 
eat  excitement  among  both  old  and  new  men.  A  meeting  of 
e  association  was  convened  on  May  fifth,  and  it  was  found  that 
me  compromise  agreement  had  been  really  entered  into,  but  the 
dy  of  strikers  declared  indignantly  that  the  great  maxim  "  an 
jury  to  one  is  the  concern  of  all"  still  held  good,  and  that 
thing  bjit  a  complete  return  and  reacceptance  would  be  listened 
On  further  inquiry  it  was  found  that  a  compromise  had  been 
ide  and  had  actually  been  signed,  for  an  immediate  acceptance 
d  rehiring  of  over  500  strikers,  with  an  understanding  that  all 
ould  be  taken  on  as  occasion  offered.     Mr.  O'Donnell,  late  the 
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recipient  of  the  gold  badge,  now  found  the  uncertainty  of  public 

favor  and  was  driven  out  of  the  council  chamber.     The  resnlt  was 

that  the  articles  of  agreement  were  rejected  and  that  O'Donnell 

and  those  who  had  acted  with  him  resigned.     The  company  issued 

the  following  protocol : 

"  The  company  has  been  willing  from  the  start  to  fill  vacaDcies  from  among 
its  old  employes  m  preference.  These  vacancies  have  naturally  grown  less  from 
day  to  day.  When  Mr.  (Jrimmins  interviewed  us  on  behalf  of  trades  people 
along  Third  avenue,  the  company  thought  it  its  duty  to  devise  and  present  & 
method  whereby  such  vacancies  could  be  filled  without  unnecessary  friction, 
siving  as  nearly  as  could  be  done  the  number  of  vacancies  which  then  existed 
for  thennformation  of  the  old  employes,  so  that  they  might  ffovem  their  action 
accordmgly.  Three  days*  time,  which  expires  to-morrow  (»&turday)  evening, 
was  given  the  men.  so  that  they  mi^ht,  if  they  so  decided,  make  application  to 
fill  such  vacancies.  When  this  time  shall  have  expired  it  wiU  be  no  longer 
feasible  to  follow  the  suggested  plan,  which  will  then  be  abandoned.  No 
further  conference  with  any  one  representing  our  late  employes  will  then  be 
had,  and  all  relations  with  them  as  late  employes  will  then  cease.  If  thereafter 
any  individual  shall  present  himself  for  re-employment  his  application  will  be 
passed  upon." 

From  this  time  forward  the  strike  or  attempted  boycott  into 
which  it  was  merged,  went  on  with  various  incidents  of  no 
importance  to  the  general  result.  The  railroad  kept  on  increasing 
its  quota  of  running  cars,  while  now  and  then  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  outstanding  body  of  old  employes  to  open  terms  of 
negotiation  in  which  it  must  be  conceded  that  they  had  the  courage 
of  conviction  and  bore  the  strain  of  poverty  and  distress  with 
great  fortitude.  The  stage  running  was  a  futile  experiment.  Under 
any  circumstances  it  was  too  small  for  real  opposition  to  an  oi^an- 
ized  service  with  immense  capital  and  under  protection  of  law. 
The  public  interest  in  the  strike  also  died  out,  or  was  transferred 
to  other  similar  occurrences  of  more  pressing  moment  Many  of 
the  men  themselves  were  dissatisfied,  and  the  term  ^^  professional 
agitator"  was  in  the  public  mind,  while  the  pressure  of  daily  needs 
compelled  many  of  the  strikers  to  seek  employment  wherever  it 
was  to  be  had. 

In  the  latter  end  of  May  a  new  executive  board  was  elected  by 
the  strikers,  and  on  taking  account  of  funds  it  was  found  that,  irre- 
spective of  loss  in  wages,  the  allowance  had  amounted  to  about 
$100,000,  and  nothing  accomplished.  The  Third  Avenue  still  lived 
and  was  fast  recovering  its  traffic.  The  arrest  of  Capt.  CoUum, 
the  chairman  of  the  striker's  committee,  brought  discredit  on  the 
cause,  while  a  report  of  the  intention  to  turn  the  Third  Avenue 
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nto  a  cablq  road,  brought  further  discoi 
anks. 

The  result  was  that  in  the  fii*8t  wQet 
!ral  return  of  the  strikers  as  individuals 
ation  for  work.  It  was  not  a  concerted 
•f  an  idea  that  seemed  to  pervade  the  i 

The  Third  Avenue  strike  was  ovei 
levertheless,  on  the  next  day,  June  fiftl: 
iolence.  There  was  a  general  tie-up 
fork  and  Brooklyn  to  sustain  the  Thir 

This  great  tie-up  was  a  great  annoyan 
ts  f ntiHty  was  evident  and  the  manag 
Q  utter  failure  so  far  as  results  to  T 
uestion.  After  that  there  was  nothin 
ind  and  vent  useless  reproaches  on  the 
'he  Third  Avenue  three  weeks'  war  hj 

The  result  of  these  great  organized 
e  considered  a  success.  Individuals  n 
levitable  in  all  great  movements.  Th< 
noble  cause  are  often  sacrificed.  It 
*n  the  whole,  however,  the  strike  was  fi 
ere  forced  to  consider  the  claims  of  tl 
►  be  done  under  a  more  reasonable  i 
ere  decreased,  wages  were  increased ; 
i  vain ;  if  they  suffered,  they  suffered 
npbyers  have,  at  great  cost,  learned  t] 
•me  rights  which  the  strongest  emploj 

Rbsitlts  of  Some  { 
The  car  strike  being  ended  it  is  natui 
)  made  as  to  the  result ;  there  was  a 
»nience,  business  interests  were  endai 
uch  private  suffering.  What  good  wf 
Accepting,  as  a  general  proposition,  t 
ted  on  a  sense  of  discontent  against  i 
snmed  that  the  employers  are  brougli 
tve  duties  and  responsibilities  that  the 
e  not  the  only  considerations  in  carry] 
kings.     The  city  railroads  found  it 
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unable  to  fill  contracts.  New  contracts  were  avoided,  but  sufficient 
time  had  not  elapsed  to  warrant  precise  answers  to  the  qaestioni 
covered  by  this  subject.  The  loss  to  the  employer  by  reason  of  the 
lack  of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  new  employes  was  consider- 
able. It  was  stated  that  it  costs  between  $30  and  $50  to  make  an 
experienced  hand. 

No.  827.  There  was  a  slight  difficulty  in  the  same  factory  (1144)  in  April  la&t. 
It  lasted  only  a  day,  however,  and  was  occasioned  by  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
several  boys  and  eirls  for  higher  wages,  the  amount  of  which  they  did  not  state. 
The  employer  said :  ''  1  look  upon  this  matter  as  an  evidence  of  spring  fever. 
The  parents  of  these  minors  brought  them  back  to  the  mill  when  they  learned  of 
their  action.  It  was  a  trifling  anair.  The  boys  received  from  three  dollars 
to  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week,  and  the  girls  two  dollars  and  twenty- 
five  cents  to  three  dollars.    They  are  employed  ten  hours  each  day." 

No  1081.  In  January  last  the  wages  of  a  picker  in  a  carpet  factory  were 
reduced,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  proprietor,  to  the  price  paid  by  com- 
peting mills.  The  firm  refused  to  recognize  the  union  or  consider  the  pickers' 
claims,  and,  in  consequence,  seventeen  persons  went  on  strike,  fifteen  men  and 
two  women.  A  settlement  of  some  kind  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  March, 
whereby  the  picker  was  put  upon  day  work,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
a  day.  The  total  loss  in  wages  to  the  strikers  was  about  ^00.  The  loss  to  the 
firm,  through  inability  to  fill  contracts,  was  about  $1,000.  and  the  loss  occasioned 
by  injury  to  goods,  through  inexperienced  hands,  was  about  $400.  The  firm 
claims,  in  a  sworn  statement,  that  the  difficulty  was  occasioned  by  two  or  three 
of  the  weavers  and  antators  who  had  no  grievance  of  their  own,  and  that  the 
strike  was  not  sanctioned  by  any  regular  union,  as  far  as  they  know,  though 
there  may  be  a  secret  one.  The  officials  of  the  carpet  workers  organization 
stubbornly  denied  all  knowledge  of  this  and  all  other  strikes,  and  pleaded  to  be 
excused  from  an  examination,  alleging,  as  a  reason,  that  he  had  very  important 
business  to  attend  to;  he  was  excused  upon  a  promise  to  reappear  on  an  evening 
selected  by  himself,  but  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance. 


the 

sons^  _ 

total  number  of  employes  before  the  strike  was  152.    There  was  no  question  of 

wages  or  hours  of  labor.    The  weavers,  who  were  the  ones  on  strike,  were  told 

'*  to  mind  their  own  business."    The  firm  refused  to  compromise  the  matter  and 

the  strike  was  closed  at  the  expiration  of  ten  days.    Twelve  of  the  old  employes 

were  not  permitted  to  return  to  work.     The  loss  in  wages  was  about  $600.    ifo 

losses  are  reported  by  the  firm. 

It  was  reported  that  a  strike  was  threatened  in  Tonkers  for  an 
increase  of  wages  and  the  recognition  of  the  union.  The  employes 
claimed  that  they  are  persecuted  on  account  of  union.  The  number 
of  discontented  weavers  was  said  to  be  over  300. 

CARRIAGEMAKERS. 
In  this  trade  the  employes  in  twenty  establishments,  to  the  number 
of  784  men,  struck  for  various  causes  during  the  past  year.  Of  these 
twenty  all  were  unsuccessful.  The  loss  in  wages  amounted  to  $1,921, 
and  the  cost  to  the  union  was  $1,287,  while  106  of  the  strikers  lost 
positions.     The  causes,  results,  etc.,  in  detail  are  below : 
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Reduction  of  hours,  seventeen ;  unsuccessful ;  number  engaged,  708 ;  lost 
ositions,  thirty  one;  loss  in  wages,  $1,921 ;  cost  to  union,  $700.  Kecognition  of 
L  of  L.,  three ;  unsuccessful ;  number  engaged,  eighty-one ;  lost  positions, 
B?enty-fi?e;  cost  to  union,  $578.  Duration,  one,  with  three  employes,  reported 
ne  day ;  sixteen,  with  700  employes,  lasted  two  weeks ;  the  other  three,  with 
ighty-one  engaged,  made  no  return.  Twelve  firms  report  factory  closed; 
[ghi  report  not  closed.  Employes  remaining  at  work  are  reported  175. 
lS  to  arrests,  only  one  case  was  reported,  on  a  charge  of  assault,  the  result 
eing  ten  dollars  fine;  nineteen  making  no  report.  Six  firms  report  boy- 
otts;  fourteen  firms  report  "no;"  three  firms  report  boycott  "pending;" 
5  to  result  of  boycott,  three  report  successful;  three  "partly  successful," 
Dd  fourteen  answer  *'  no."  As  to  loss  on  contracts,  eighteen  firms  report 
no,"  while  two  report  $5oO.  As  16  loss  on  contracts  refused,  five  firms  report 
2,liOO;  fifteen  reporting  "  no."  Trade  diverted  is  answered  by  two  firms,  $400 ; 
ttesays  diverted  to  Philadelphia;  two,  diverted  to  country  towns;  four,  **  none; " 
leven  make  no  report  On  damage  to  machinery  or  material,  or  employer's 
nes  there  is  no  report.  Total  cost  to  employers  is  reported  at  $3,100.  Three 
nns  report  discrimination  against  Knights  of  Labor,  seventeen  make  no  report, 
[ode  of  settlement,  no  formal  settlement  reported;  strikes  unsuccessful. 

CARRIAGE  AND  WAGONMAKERS. 

This  strike  was  by  order  of  the  union  in  May  last.  At  first  it 
icluded  about  700  men,  but  the  employers  were  organized  and 
idependent,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  men  were  not  seriously  dissatisfied, 
'rom  the  beginning  the  strike  dwindled,  and  by  the  end  of  the  second 
•eek  it  had  died  out.  The  great  carriage  factories  were  not  involved, 
ad  it  extended  only  to  the  wagon-builders.  The  main  demand  put 
)rward  was  for  reduction  of  hours.  Besides  the  union  strike  some 
}Tmtry  shop  strikes  are  also  reported,  seventeen  altogether.  The 
umber  of  employes  reported  are  426,  of  which  238  joined,  178 
)ntinuing  at  work.     The  strikes  were  failures. 

Employer  No.  526  makes  this  statement : 

"There  was  a  strike  of  the  Carriage  and  Wagon  Makers'  Union  on  May  first, 
e  demand  being  eight  hours  work,  ten  hours  pay,  and  none  but  union  men 
be  employed.  The  strike  lasted  for  twelve  days.  Then  the  men  returned  to 
leir  work  unconditionally.  My  men,  being  nonunion,  did  not  strike.  I  had 
creased  their  wages  early  in  the  spring,  in  most  cases  unsolicited.  Their 
maining  with  me  during  the  strike  I  attribute  to  treating  them  liberally  as  to 
ages,  and  employing  them  steadily  and  not  cutting  down  wages  in  dull  times." 

At  Homer,  N.  Y.,  a  trouble  arose  in  reference  to  Knights  of 

abor.     Returns  269  and   271   show  that  the  employers  there 

)jected  to  having  Knights  of  Labor  in  their  shops ;  271  explains 

lis  in  a  letter  to  this  Bureau  as  follows : 

*'  We  have  had  no  lock-out  or  strike  at  our  works.  We  only  employ  a  small 
imber  of  men,  say  about  thirty;  employ  no  boys  or  women.  Wo  shut  down 
•out  November  first  and  started  up  the  last  of  December.  W  ith  but  one  or  two 
ceptlons  none  of  our  men  belonged  to  the  Knifhts  of  Labor.  As  a  rule  but 
ry  few  good  mechanics  belonged  to  the  Knights.  When  we  started  our  works  we 
fused  to  have  only  men  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Enights.  We  did  this  for  the 
Bson  we  had  heard  they  had  arranged  their  scale  of  prices  and  were  going  to 
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dictate  terms  to  us.  We  were  boycotted  by  the  local  and  national  lodges.  We  have 
had  no  trouble  in  getting  all  the  skilled  labor  we  wanted.  We  pay  from  one  dollar 
and  twenty -five  cents  per  day  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Wages  would  ayen«e 
about  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents.  We  pay  eveiy  Saturday  night  We 
have  closed  out  a  large  amount  of  old  stock  this  season,  and  never  s<^d  our  goods 
80  readily  and  at  as  good  prices  in  the  past  four  years." 

No.  269,  another  employer,  writes : 

''  I  do  not  consider  we  had  any  strike  or  lock-out  in  my  works.  Last  Decemba* 
I  shut  down  for  repairs,  started  up  again  the  fourth  of  .lanuary;  decided  that  I 
would  not  employ  any  Knights  or  Labor,  and  succeeded  in  getting  all  the  hdp 
I  wanted  outside  of  that  organization.  The  better  class  of  my  workmen  did  not 
Join  the  order.  There  was  a  national  boycott  put  on  my  goods.  It  has  had  a 
tendency  to  increase  my  sales.  I  am  worlcing  ten  hours  a  day,  and  do  not  employ 
any  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  give  employment  to  about  175  hands 
and  the  average  price  per  day  is  about  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents;  some 
more,  some  less." 

The  firm  refused  to  meet  a  committee  or  confer  with  the  general 
officers  of  the  order.  Tliree  men  lost  situations  as  result  of  the 
strike.  Those  who  returned  were  compelled  to  sign  an  iron-clad 
agreement  to  withdraw  from  the  order.  A  boycott  was  placed  on 
the  goods  of  the  firm  and  has  never  been  taken  off.  The  organiza- 
tion reports  that  it  has  been  partly  successful. 

CAK  WOKKS. 

The  employes  of  a  car  manufacturing  company  (No.  1001),  went 
on  strike  on  August  twenty-first  and  remained  out  three  days. 
According  to  the  statement  of  several  of  the  employes,  the  .strike 
was  occasioned  by  the  refusal  of  the  firm  to  fix  a  regular  pay-day. 
The  custom  was  to  pay  at  any  time  from  the  fifth  *o  the  fifteenth 
of  ^ach  month.  While  this  uncertainty  regarding  the  exact  time 
they  were  to  receive  their  wages  was  always  a  source  of  incon- 
venience to  the  men,  it  appears  that  at  this  particular  time  the 
trouble  was  precipitated  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  men  had 
arranged  to  attend  a  pio-nic  or  excursion  to  be  held  on  a  Monday,  and 
which  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  of  which 
organization  a  large  number  of  the  men  were  members.  On  the 
preceding  Friday  or  Saturday,  the  men  made  a  request  for  their 
wages,  as  they  needed  pocket-money  for  the  excursion,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  this  cause  was  given  for  the  request,  the  company 
regarding  it  in  the  light  of  an  intimation  that  they  needed  their 
money  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  and  did  not  stop  to  inquire  the 
reason  therefor.  ^ 

In  answer  to  this  request  or  intimation,  a  notice  was  posted  np  to 
the  effect  that  the  money  would  be  ready  for  distribution  on  the 
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doubtful,  one;  number  engaged,  303;  lost  positions, twelve,  lossin  wages,  f^JOO; 
cost  to  union,  f900.   Equalization  of  wages,  twenty -three ,  sPuccessful,  ten ;  unsac- 
cessful,  twelve;  compromised,  one;  number  engaged,  6,419,  lost  positions,  250; 
loss  in  wages,  $150,500;  cost  to  union,  $48,852     Increase  of  wages,  forty-seven; 
successful,  tbirt^-flve;  unsuccessful,  six;  compromised,  six,  number  engaced, 
4,717,  lost  positions,    seventy  nine;  loss  in    wages,    $28,581;  cost  to  union, 
$11,871.     Against  the    use    of  machinery,    one;    unsuccessful.    Opposed  to 
truck    system,    one;    successful;    number    engaged,    three;   cost    to   union, 
twelve  aollars.     Compelled  to  leave  their  union,  two;  unsuccessful;  number 
engaged,  twenty- three;  lost  positions,  twenty  three.    Employment  of  Chinese, 
one;  unsuccessful;  number  engaged,  thirty-five.    Employes  to  join  K.  of  L., 
one;  successful;  number  engaged,   150;  loss  in  wages,   $0,500.     Lockout  of 
trade  unionists  by  K,   of   L.,    fifteen;  successful;  number   engaged,    6,505; 
loss  in  wages,   $159,936;  cost    to  union,  $82,000.    Opposed  to  union,  three; 
successful,  one;    doubtful,    two;  number    engaged,   sixty-six.    Reduction  of 
hours,  one;  successful;  number  engaged,  thu*ty-five;  number  lost  positionB, 
thirty-five.     Against   a  reduction   of   wages,  three;  successful,  two;  unsuc- 
cessful,  one;    number  engaged,   1,065;  lost   positions,    650;    loss   in   wages, 
$140,800;  cost  to  union,  $15,500.    Shop  privileges  and  regulations,  six;  success- 
ful: number  engaged,  415;  lost  positions,  100,  loss  in  wages,  $10,109;  cost  to 
union,  $5,175.    Half-holiday,  one;    successful;   number  engaged,  thirty-five. 
Duration  of  strike,  one  reported  one-half  day;  three,  one  day;  three,  two  days; 
eight,  three  days;  one,  five  days;  six,  tendajrs;  one»  twelve  days;  one,  flft^n 
days;  one,  twenty  days.    Seven  reported  one  week;  eight,  two  weeks;  fourteen, 
four  weeks;  one,  five  weeks;  seventeen,  six  weeks;  four,  seven  weeks;  three, 
one  month;  one,  three  months;  four,  six  months;  one  pending;  balance  made 
no  answer.    Factory  closed,  one  reported  one-half  day;  one,  one  day;  three,  two 
days;  seven,  three  aays;  four,  ten  days;  one,  eleven  days;  one,  fourteen  days; 
three,  one  week;  twenty -two,  two  weeks;   one,  three  weeks;  seventeen,  four 
weeks;  one,  five  weeks;  two,  six  weeks;  thirteen,  seven  weeks;  two,  one  month; 
balance  no  answers.    Females  employed,  reports  give  9,067;  number  engaged  in 
strike,  4.755;  number  remaining  at  work,  five.    Arrests,  twenty-four;  one  for 
assault,  fined  twenty  dollars;  one  ten  dollars;  one  for  firing  pistol  and  one  for 
assault,  facts  not  stated.    Boycotts,  twenty- one  reported ;  two  pending;  one  lasted 
three  months,  result  unknown;  five  successful ;  one  partly  successful;  one  unsuc- 
cessful; no  other  answers;  loss  on  contracts  reported  by  forty-one,  $46,950;  one 
reporting  a  loss  of  10,000  cigars;  balance,  no  report;  loss  on  contract,  refused; 
one  reported  none;    twenty-four,   $0,800;  others,  no  reply.    Trade  diverted 
reported  by  thirteen  firms:   One-half  to  Pennsylvania  by  one;  to  Pennsylvania 
by  one;  10,000  cigars  to  Pennsylvania  by  one;  two-thirds  diverted  by  one:  bal- 
ance, no  report    Damage  to  machinery  or  goods  reported  by  one  firm  at  $1,000; 
balance,  no  report;  one  employer  fined,  fifteen  dollars  was  reported.    Total  cost 
to  employers  reported  at  $114,409.55  by  seventy-seven  firms;  balance  not  report- 
ing.   Discriminations,   twenty-two  answered  "  No,"  fifteen,  "  Yes."  eleven,  no 
answer.      Mode  of  settlement,  seventy-three  reported  conciliation  with  union: 
three  with  K.  of  L. ;  five  with  International  Union;  ten  with  Progressives  and 
E.  of  L.;  one  arbitration  with  union;  one,  with  employes;  two,  compromised; 
twenty-nine  not  reported. 

The  cigar-making  trade  has  for  a  long  time  suffered  in  the  matter 
of  internal  strife,  and  this  year  has  been  more  than  usually  fruitful  in 
disagreements.  The  work  of  the  cigarmaker  more  nearly  approaches 
a  true  handicraft* than  most  modern  trades;  the  tools  in  use  being 
few  and  simple  and  the  chief  requirements  being  manual  expertness. 
A  "bunching"  machine  has  been  recently  introduced  luto  the 
business,  and  is  said  to  do  the  work  of  four  or  five  hands  in  its  par- 
ticular department.  Its  use  has  provoked  some  invidious  comments 
among  the  workers,  less  on  the  account  of  the  machine  itself  than 
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the  Progressives,   and  has  taken  quite  a  prominent  part  in  the 
troubles  of  the  two  other  bodies  during  this  year. 

The  Internationals  own  a  blue  label,  or  ticket,  which  is  used  by 
the  firms  who  employ  International  workmen.  The  Progressives 
had  for  a  time  a  red  label,  and  when  the  Knights  became  prominent 
in  the  cigar  trade  they  adopted  a  white  label,  but  have  since  adopted 
what  is  called  a  blue  seal.  The  Internationals  have  always  main- 
tained a  high  scale  of  wages,  presumably  on  the  theory  that  thej 
included  the  best  workmen,  and  they  have  always  been  supposed  to 
adhere  to  their  scale  and  to  have  resisted  all  reduction.  Their  blue 
label  was  accounted  a  guarantee  of  good  workmanship,  and  man- 
ufacturers sought  for  the  privilege  of  using  it,  and  its  use  was  only 
permitted  to  shops  where  Internationals  were  employed  exclusively. 

The  Internationals  have  always  opposed  and  denounced  ciga^ 
making  in  tenement-houses,  both  on  hygienic  grounds  as  also  on 
the  ground  of  the  too  dependent  relations  engendered  between  the 
tenant  employes  and  their  landlord  employers.  They  accordingly 
brought  the  abuses  of  the  tenement-house  manufacture  before  the 
l^islature,  and  after  some  delay  and  disappointment  they  succeeded 
in  getting  a  bill,  prohibiting  tenement-house  cigar  manufacture 
passed,  which  Governor  Cleveland  signed.  This  act  was,  however, 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  Progressives  opposed  the  Internationals  in  this  tenement 
house  business,  partly  because  many  of  their  members  were  them- 
jselves  tenement-house  workers,  and  partly  from  business  opposition 
or  antagonism  in  political  opinions.  They  had,  it  was  charged,  a 
lower  scale  of  wages,  and  in  short  the  Progressives  opposed  the 
Internationals  in  almost  all  relations.  District  Assembly  No.  49 -of 
the  Enights  of  Labor  took  part  in  the  struggle  between  the  others, 
and  while  backing  the  Progressives  extending  their  order,  drawing 
chances  of  profit  and  advantage  from  the  conditions  of  the  contest, 
the  result  all  around  was  a  proti'acted  fight  between  the  three  for 
the  control  of  work  and  prices.  District  Assembly  No.  49  is 
generally  known  as  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  ambitious  see-" 
tions  in  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  while  professing  the  peace 
doctrine  of  the  order,  its  dominant  spirits  strain  the  rules  to  their 
utmost  tension.  Local  or  district  members  of  this  body  can  exer-' 
aise  a  large  amount  of  independent  action,  and  from  newspaper! 
reports  as  well  as  trade  union  statements,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that; 
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hey  afterward  withdrew.  The  delegates  from  the  unions  said  thai 
he  tenement-house  system  was  in  operation  the  large  bulk  of  cigar -ms 
)e  done  in  those  houses,  leaving  but  a  small  portion  to  be  done  in  thi 
Lfter  several  meetings,  seeing  there  was  no  hope  of  a  satisfactory 
)eiDg  arrived  at,  the  conference  was  ended. 

During  the  conference  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Manufacturers'  ^ 
^as  even  then  planning  to  enforce  a  lock-out.  Accordingly,  on  Janu; 
bey  posted  in  all  their  shops  a  new  bill  of  prices,  which  mvolved  a  I 
ion.  The  unions  decided  to  resist  any  reduction,  subject  to  the  appr 
[uteroational  Union.     Then  came  the  lock-out 

The  action  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  was  condemned  bj 
Lod  the  public.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conciliatory  spirit  shown  b^ 
oakers  was  highly  commended.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  ul 
(ess  of  the  cigarmakers.  The  Manufacturers'  Association,  kno 
ittempted  to  create  a  feeling  of  jealousy  and  discontent  among  their 
mployes.  They  first  made  overtures  to  the  workers  in  the  tenem 
^hich  were  refused.  These  workers  then  combined  with  the  Progre 
►vertures  were  then  made  by  the  manufacturers  to  this  foul  combinat 
he  assistance  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Central  Labor  Union  tfa 
hey  have  succeeded.  A  so-called  compromise  has  been  agreed  upoi 
eality  is  a  reduction  of  wages  to  the  hands  employed  in  the  princ 
Jut  will  they  succeed?  We  answer.  No.  Our  members  are  determi 
[0  back  to  work  at  the  terms  offered,  and  where  there  is  such  a  ui 
eeliug  there  is  no  such  word  as  fail.  The  object  of  the  Manufacti 
iation  is  to  foster  and  protect  the  filthy  tenement-house  system,  and 
boueh  they  have  secured  as  pliant  tools  and  willing  allies  the  foul  c< 
aentioned  above.  The  principal  trade  unions  of  New  York  city  i 
ieoouncing  the  action  of  this  filthy  combination  and  the  Central  Li 
a  the  matter,  believing  that  if  the  matter  had  been  left  in  the  hi 
estimate  unions  victory  would  already  have,  been  achieved  by  the  w 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  General  Master  Workii 

lerly  on  March  fifth,  by  the  President  of  the  Intematior 

aakers'  Union: 

Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

'.  V.  V&uoderly,  Esq,,  G.  If.  W,  of  the  Knights  cf  Labor  : 

Deab  Sir. — The  recent  action  of  your  organizers  and  of  District 
[nights  of  Labor  of  New  York  city  m  interfering  with  the  manageo 
trike  compels  me  to  submit  my  protest  against  the  action  of  such  per 
The  Cigarmakers'  International  Union  has,  by  an  almost  unanii 
pproved  a  strike  against  a  reduction  of  wages  in  several  shops,  whic 
rogress.  From  persontd  investigation  and  information  received 
ppears  that  the  ** scabs"  in  the  shops  of  Levy  Brothers,  Frank  J 
rown  &  Earle  have  been  organized  as  members  of  the  Knights  of  Lt 
nployers  of  these  "scabs"  have  also  been  promised  the  white  la 
[nifhts  of  Labor  on  the  production  in  their  factories,  evidently  as  a 
nployinff  **  scab  "  labor  and  paying  low  wages. 
I  consider  the  action  of  your  organizers  in  New  York  city  and  of 
f  the  Knights  of  Labor  a  bold  and  unscrupulous  attack  upon  recogn 
[lion  principles,  and  as  hostile  to  the  Cigarmakers'  International  Uti 
cular.  The  president  and  secretary  of  the  Manufactnrera*  Associatio 
i  mv  presence  to  you  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  surrender  i 
H>ald  refuse  to  help  them  out  of  the  trap  in  which  they  have  caught  t 
Should  you  fail  to  denounce  the  action  of  your  organizers  in  New 
m  will  merit  the  condemnation  of  the  Cigarmakers'  International 
'■  every  national  trades  union  in  the  country. 

At  the  same  time  I  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  which  you  have 
ecember  :i?6, 1885  to  W  H.  Foster,  secretary  of  the  Federation  of 
at  letter  you  disapprove  of  such  crimes  as  have  been  committed  i 
garmakers'  International  Union  in  New  York  city 
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only  Knights  of  Labor.     The  raanufacturera  closed  with  this 

gladly,  and  in  July  the  secretary  of  the  cigarmakers  in  Du 

Assembly  No.  49  made  his  appearance  in  one  of  the  leading  s 

of  the  manufa^turera'  association  and  pnblicly   announced 

thenceforth  only  Knights  of  Labor  would  be  accepted  as  worki 

and  that  all  those  who  desired  to  remain  must  surrender  their 

greseive  tickets  and  take  up  Knights  of  Labor  tickets. 

annoancement,  to  such  an  inflammable  crowd,  led  to  a  scene  of 

fusion.     The  operatives  rushed  from  the  shop  with  cries  and  exi 

tions  that  they  "  had  been  sold  out."     Like  scenes  were  enacte 

other  shops,  and  there  was  a  general  lock-out  by  the  associa 

This  was  followed  up  by  the  following  protocol  by  one  of  the  n 

bers  of  the  manufacturers'  association : 

To  OoR  Employes.—  The  Progressive  Cigarmakers*  Union  proved  its  ina 
to  fill  our  shops  after  the  lockout  of  last  winter.  We  made  arrangepdents 
the  Knights  of  Labor.  We  then  published  a  circular  to  our  trade  notifying 
that  thereafter  we  would  furnish  the  K.  of  L.  label  on  every  box  of  our  c: 
We  and  you  made  another  contract,  and  we  are  not  ready  to  make  a  new  coi 
tcHlay  and  another  every  time  bad  advisers  seek  to  have  you  break  faith. 
Imd  choice  last  February  between  a  Knight  of  Labor  shop  and  an  Internal 
shop.  We  considered  the  two  and  see  no  reason  to-day  of  changing  the  n 
Hon  then  formed.  We  are  determined  to  maintain  a  Knight  of  I^bor  shop, 
feel  that  the  best  interests  of  our  employes  and  ourselves  will  be  more  zeal 
guarded  in  an  organization  which  is  ready  to  arbitrate  difficulties  betwee 
^e  ask  and  give  fair  play.  -  We  request  our  hands  that  are  now  and  intci 
"emain  Knights  of  Labor  to  return  to  their  work  and  request  all  others  to 
^ork  elsewhere.  Our  shop  will  remain  open  to-day  for  any  of  those  wh( 
13  yesterday.  To-morrow  our  shop  will  be  open  for  any  Knight  of  Labor  ( 
naker  or  bunchmaker  until  we  shcdl  have  a  full  complement  of  hands. 

The  next  step  of  District  Assembly  No.  49  was  to  seize  on 
reasury.  Some  Progressives  waited  on  the  secretary  of  the  O 
Qakers'  Assembly  and  asked  to  see  the  books.  A  sight  of  them 
efused  and  a  free  fight  took  place.  The  books  were  not  obtai 
)ut  the  information  was  obtained  that  the  cash  balance  had  1 
ransferred  to  the  treasury  of  the  District  Assembly,  and  that 
Jigarmakers'  Assembly  had  no  funds.  The  Knights  of  L 
)istrict  Assembly  No.  49  had,  in  their  ambition  for  mastery,  un 
aken  a  task  beyond  their  powers.  Trade  was  active,  orders  "^ 
(curing  in,  and  the  customers  were  growling  at  the  manufactu; 
lelay.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  the  Knights  had  offeree 
ring  in  5,000  hands  from  outside  the  city.  This  the  associ 
manufacturers  denied,  but  in  such  terms  as  showed  that  some  i 
etion  had  been  mooted. 

The  negotiations  between  the  Progressives  and  Internationals 
pne  on  privately  and  quietly  and  were  at  last  put  into  prac 
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thirteenth  a  docament  was  sent  by  tl 

ufacturers'  Association  as  follows: 

union  in  regard  to  the  present  troubles  is: 
)s,  which  through  the  ukase  of  District  Assemb 
opened  for  all  workmen,  without  compelling  th 

*kman  be  discharged  or  victimized  for  any  acti< 
lat  all  workmen  shall  be  reinstated  in  their  old 
>vc  agreement  be  signed  by  each  manufacturer 
cigarmakers. 

shall  be  opened  Monday  next, 
terms  are  not  accepted  the  following  new  demi 
ace  of  sixty-five  cents  per  thousand  on  rolls,  tl 
le  dollar  on  hand- work." 

B  called  a  meeting  promptly,  and  the  fo 

d: 

m  of that  we  will  open  our  shops  t 

hem.  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  said  emplq 

9  of  Labor. 

I  those  who  have  been  working  as  cigarmakers  an 

ies. 

e  above  date  all  of  the  manufacturers  hai^ 
ng  their  factories  independent  shops, 
[ntemationals,  after  preliminary  terms  o 
en  settled,  was  a  liberal  subvention  to  t 
ireasury.  In  September  the  war  betwi 
Progressives  was  over  and  all  the  shoj 
jtion  of  class  or  previous  condition, 
ct  that  the  only  opposition  placed  in  t 
tigation  of  this  whole  subject,  came  fr 
The  employers  gave  •  the  fullest  and 
officers  of  the  International  Union  and  t 
Lced  all  the  information  in  their  positiot 
au.  On  the  other  hand  the  Knights  of 
for  the  sake  of  secrecy.  All  the  infor 
ew.  One  of  the  principal  officials  of  ] 
liberately,  and  under  oath,  denied  all  kno 
gh  the  fact  was  notorious  that  it  had  ch 
that  he  could  give  no  information  with( 
ct  assembly. 

the  Cigarmaker's  International  Union  c 
be  report  of  the  strikes  in  charge,  ma 


iks  filled  out,  there  were  887  shops  in  this  city  ui 
,  and  December  1,  1886,  varying  in  their  employ 
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in  all  about  8,500.  These,  Without  a  s 
3ir  wages  were  increased  from  seventy- five 
liars  per  thousand,  or  an  averasre  of  abou 
er^  thousand.  This  was  brought  about  b 
e  International  Union  blue  label,  which  i 
>r  **  scab  "  work,  but  only  put  on  factory 
L  scale.  Hence  the  manufacturers  who  d( 
iply,  and,  as  they  now  admit,  with  advanta 
jrs  have  enforced  the  eight  hour's  work. 
)n  of  Brooklyn  induced  about  400  cigarm 
on  since  January  1, 1886,  without  a  strike,  \ 
ae  dollar,  on  an  average,  per  thousand,  thi 
d  Unio.n  blue  label 

iO  inquiries  made  of  manufacturers 
strikes  in  New  York  city  the  follo^ 
the  department.     A  glance  at  the 
nent  entered  into,  shows  that  thej 
judicious  moves  that  have  been  mad 

nderstimding  the  movements  of  labor,  and 
te  of  affairs,  it  did  not  wait  for  the  emplo; 
t  anticipated  their  call  by  inviting  them  to' 
I  friendly  and  commendable  step  was  the  m 
s  of  the  International  Union.    The  firm  say 

t  this  agreement  has  had  the  most  satisfa 
moniously.  We  may  add  that  we  have  als( 
rmakers,  who  have  also  ioined  the  Internal 
tie  Knights  of  Labor  havmg  left  that  body, 
lion  men  in  our  employ." 

January  18,  \i 

3  been  agreed  upon  between  the  firm  of  Ke 
I  local  unions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  '. 

ess  agree  to  employ  only  members  of  the  ] 

Hers  and  bunch- breakers, 

innexed  scale  of  prices  for  the  term  of  one 

'ice  for  any  cigar  made  in  the  shop. 

leir  tenement-house  cigar  factories  and  to  en 

tories  only. 

general  discharges  or  lay-offs  on  the  upper 

are  made,  without  at  the  same  time  making 

rer  floor,  where  the  cheaper  cigars  are  mad< 

le  hours  of  labor  during  the  slack  season,  u 

charge  any  hands  on  both  floors. 

te  with  a  committee  appointed  by  the  uni 

^bs  to  be  introduced  in  the  factory. 

union  agree  not  to  object  to  any  workman 

>  belongs  to  another  association  of  cigarma 

union  agree,  in  case  the  employes  in  the  fa 

Iv  the  firm  of  Kerbs  &  Spiess  with  sufi] 

)f  the  business. 

inion  agree  not  to  furnish  the  union  label  t< 

1  of  Kerbs  &  Spiess. 

I  union  agree  to  allow  the  firm  of  Kerbs  &  S 

umber  of  bunch  breakers,  to  be  known  ai 
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At  the  outbreak  of  the  strike  two  unions  were  in  existence,  the  Progressive 
nd  International  Unions,  and  about  one-half  of  the  hands  belonged  to  these 
nions,  the  balance  being  non-union.  They  had  agreed  between  themselves  that 
iie  difSculty  be  left  to  a  joint  committee  representing  the  two  unions,  and  the 
ction  of  such  committee  would  be  binding  upon  all.  **  Kilkenny  cat"  got  pos- 
»8ion,  and  the  settlement  was  made  between  the  United  Cigar  Manufacturers' 
Lflsociation  and  the  Progressive  Union,  assisted  by  a  committee  representing  the 
ew  York  Central  Labor  Union.  Equalization  on  the  average  plan  was  accom- 
lislied.  The  International  Union,  by  its  own  act,  was  not  a  party  to  the  settle- 
lent,  and  determined  to  defeat  it,  if  possible.  They  selected  three  shops  out  of 
le  fourteen,  and  managed  to  bribe,  and  buy,  and  intimidate  the  packers,  and 
icceeded.  The  result  was  that  the  three  factories,  of  which  we  were  one,  had  all 
le hands  we  needed,  except  packers,  and  we  could  not  get  along  without  them; 
ould  have  to  stop  until  we  got  them.  We  then  made  a  contract  with  the 
nights  of  Labor,  who  were  in  a  position  to  furnish  packers,  and  made  ours,  as 
id  the  other  two.  Knights  of  Labor  shops.  All  our  hands  joined  that  order.  We 
?gaii  the  use  of  the  label  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  others  soon  followed,  and  now 
le  majority  of  the  New  York  manufacturers  have  a  similar  arrangement,  and 
e  usiDg  the  same  label  on  their  product.  The  International  Union  then  began . 
I  abuse  the  Knights  of  Labor  for  having  issued  the  labels  to  us,  sent  traveling  bars 
iroughout  the  country  abusing  our  Srm,  calling  our  employes  "scabs,"  our 
roduct,  although  all  factory  made,  tenement  made,  visited  the  trade  everywhere 
ireatening  to  boycott  anything  and  everybody  who  handled  our  goods;'  issued 
ipers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  emphasizing  all  the  above.  The  K.  of  L. 
ive  defended  us  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  entire  boycott  amounts  to  nothing, 
here  we  have  lost  a  little  in  one  locality  have  gained  it  in  some  other.  We 
lould  like  to  see  a  law  guaranteeing  protection  to  any  person  who  seeks  employ- 
ent,  and  providing  penalties  to  persons,  unions,  committees  and  anyone  else 
bo,  in  any  manner,  whether  by  threat  or  violence,  insult  or  otherwise  mav 
■event  any  person  from  seeking  or  accepting  any  employment  (not  unlawful) 
ey  may  choose  or  elect.  We  want  this  law  strong  and  broad  enough  to  cover 
boycotts''  or  **  boy  cotters,"  "pickets,"  scurrilous  publications,  law-breakers, 
>ters,  etc.,  etc. 

TLere  were  several  minor  quarrels  between  the  Knights  of  Labor 

id  the  International  Union,  which  grew  out  of  the  desire  of  manu- 

cturers  to  attach  a  label  to  their  goods.     These  strikes  are  so 

timately  associated  with  boycotting,  that  it  has  been  deemed  wise 

treat  of  them  under  that  head,  where  the  more  important  ones  can 

!  found.     As  the  manufacturers  would  not  agree  to  abolish  the 

anufactnre  of  cigars  in  ^tenement-houses,  pay  the  prices  fixed  by 

e  International  Union  and  employ  its  members,  the  latter  body 

fused  to  grant  one.     To  meet  this  diflSculty  many  of  the  manu- 

etnrers  adopted  the  Knights  of  Labor  label,  thinking  this  would 

Bet  with  the  approval  of  those  who  asked  for  a  union  label.     The 

temationals  claimed  that  this  did  not  change  the  situation  in  the 

ist,  as  such  firms  continued  to  pay  lower  rates  than  fixed  by  their 

ion,  and  so  that  body  continued  to  boycott  their  goods,  with  and 

thout  the  Knights  of  Labor  label.     The  following  are  extracts 

)m  blanks  which  contain  reference  to  this  phase  of  the  quarrel : 

^0,  54.  In  this  shop  a  demand  was  made  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours, 
t  the  work  is  mostly  all  done  under  the  piece  system,  and  also  that  it  be  made 
)ject  to  union  rules.    All  hands,  to  the  number  of  250,  quit  work.    It  was 
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The  "employers  tliought  tliis  was 
One  employer  (No.  95)  expresses 

ean  benches  ancl  gnitoi-ly  shops  is,  in  my 
t  to  ask  for  it,  and  I  at  «M«e  made  the 
3  delay.  The  '  scraps '  consist  tff  teokeu 
There  was.  at  the  time,  consideratite 
1  the  iCnglish  speaking  workmen,  which 

)  Clgannaker's  Union,  writes  in 


J  be  swept  and  kept  clean  ;  (2)  that  the 
,  or  part  of  it,  to  be  raised  or  opened  to 
emoval  of  the  "scraps"  from  the  work- 
two  organizations,  somewhat  hostile  by 
laniards,  the  former  in  the  Cuban  Feder- 
:ers'  Union.  The  Havana  Cigarmakers' 
ling  the  other.  The  Cuban  Federation 
renised  to  co-operate  with  the  Havana 
f  the  "  scraps."  The  sanitary  demands 
other  demands  in  about  three  weeks  after. 

the  aflEair  was  f  iirni  shed  by  the 

9  never  declared  a  strike  in  the  factory, 
rmakers'  Union,  which  has  since  been 
ted  to  overthrow  our  organization,  declar- 
said  shop,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  our 
arranted  attack.  We,  however,  proved 
»p  with  honest  and  skillful  ci^armakers, 
3  demands  presented  by  the  rival  union 
ilicious  designs.  The  sanitary  improve- 
•emoval  of  the  scraps  (a  questionable  and 
the  Arm  to  the  rival  union,  but  finally 
fssion  of  the  shop  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
of  unwarranted  imposition  on  the  part 
has  always  paid  the  highest  wages,  and 
Our  union  is  represented  in  the  Central 

only  one-half  the  then  working  rollers, 
ent  and  undesirable  workmen.  Usually 
le  other  half  were  forced  to  take  action 
continuing  to  work  would  bring  upon 
■liest  opportunity. 

al  strike  in  Buffalo  against  the  scale  of 
to  which,  after  a  five  weeks'  strike,  the 
lar  more  per  thousand.  Thirteen  firms 
38S  of  wages  was  $  1 2, 585.  Such  a  stnke 
deficiency  in  the  spirit  of  concession,  as 
B  part  of  employers. 

[AKERS. 

1  this  trade,  eleven  were  success- 
ighteeu  were  unsuccessful.  The 
I  in  these  strikes  was  2,656,  only 
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positions,  while  the  loss  in  wages  amoi 

bement  is  explained  in  full  as  follows : 

-union  men,  one  ;  successful ;  number  engaged, 
rease  of  wages  and  abolition  of  contract  system,  1 
9sful,  one;  number  engaged,  640.  Abolition  of 
iccessful,  six;  unsuccessful, seventeen;  comprom 
) ;  lost  positions,  five ;  loss  in  wages,  $55,6.55;  ] 
;  one,  two  and  a-half  weeks  ;  one,  two  weeks ; 
ys ;  twelve  reported  one  month.  Factory  clos 
ported  no;  balance  no  report.  Women  employed 
ti  645  remained  at  work.  Arrests,  one  reported 
imanded;  balance  no  answer.  Boycott,  one  repc 
y-tbree  reported  no;  others  made  no  report.  Los 
»00;  twelve  reported  $85,560.  Contract  refused,  oi 
[>  other  answers.  Diversion  of  trade,  one  reports 
eroity;  no  amount  stated;  no  other  answer.  D 
ase,  $25.  Cost  to  employers,  one  case,  $4,500 
imination,  eighteen  report  none;  one,  yes;  noothc 
'elve^  by  conciliation;  twelve,  no  formal  8ettlem< 
mditionaily;  one,  no  answer. 

s  trade  involved  a  large  number  of  op< 

imber.     The  interests  of  over  100  deal 

3  also  involved.     The  strike  was  a  failun 

^r  the  most  part,  without  conditions,    Th( 

fruitless  disputation,  it  could  hardly  be 

that  the  work  was  all  over.     The  nui: 

sixteen,  representing  2,103  employes,  oi 

The  loss  in  wages,  as  represented  by 

eot  those  which  have  justified  the  coi 
ips  and  under-pay  of  labor,  and  the  s 
^liich  work  is  done  in  a  Christian  con 
nuch  charitable  sentiment  and  a  sanitary 
bject  was  discussed  in  the  last  report 

is  done  by  contractors  or  "sweaters" 
d.  These  persons  get  all  they  can  fi 
pay  a  bare  pittance  to  the  wretched  op 
by  the  operatives  who  appealed  direct 
hese  affected  not  to  be  in  a  position  1 
It  is  said  that  a  blundering  custom  law  ] 

under  which  goods  can  be  importec 
figure  than  they  can  be  made  on  the  spol 
manufacturers  express  willingness  to  op 
dother  season,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  thej 
9  should  not  be  better,  the  life  and  wor 
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No  684  does  not  think  '*  the  contract  system  can  be  abolished,  as 
^rers  could  not  carry  on  business  without  it." 

No.  689.  **  The  contract  system,  the  cause  of  the  strike  in  other  sho] 
>f  sympathy  for  which  our  hands  left  us,  we  are  not  in  favor  of,  and 
>ui  Judgment,  be  abolished.    The  sanitary  condition  of  such  places  t 
:ract  labor  is  done  we  have  found,  from  personal  observations,  to  be 
md  the  places  themselves  not  fit  for  a  human  being  to  live  in." 

No.  69S.  "  This  strike  has  been  the  medium  of  bringing  consider 
mported  goods  into  this  market,  manufacturers  fearing  a  repetition  < 
it  any  time.  The  contract  system  is  of  considerable  value  to  tlie  mam 
nasmuch  as  they  do  not  require  so  much  room,  nor  as  many  employe 
nanufacturing  dejpartment,  and  work  can  be  continued  by  this  means  t4 
n  the  ni^ht  to  suit  themselves,  thereby  turning  out  more  rapidly,  whi 
ivorked  direct  for  us  the  hours  of  labor  are  restricted." 

CLOTHING  CUTTERS. 
In  the  cutting  branch  of  the  clothing  trade  the  cntters  in 
\ix  reported  establishments  to  the  number  of  1,321,  during 
^ear  struck  for  various  causes,  and  359  of  them  were  dis 
3f  these  eighty-six  strikes,  three  were  successful,  eighty-c 
K>mpromised,  and  two  were  unsuccessful.  The  entailed 
;he  strikers  from  wages  was  $35,P56,  and  the  Cost  to  tt 
imounted  to  $7,330,  but  they  made  an  estimated  annual 
>f  $5,720.  The  particularized  account  of  these  strike 
'oUows : 

Discharge  of  union  man,  one;  compromised;  number  engaged,  twel^ 
va.gea,  $V^2.  Employment  of  non-union  men,  eighty-one,  compromisi 
msucc^sful.  one:  number  engaged,  1,18)  ;  Tost  positions,  000;  loss 
f84,9d4  ;  cost  to  union,  $7,180.  Increase  of  wages,  one ;  8ucce5»ful 
ingaged,  fifty-five;  estimated  sam,  $5,720.  Against  an  increase  of  h 
msuccessful,  number  engaged,  fifty-nine,  and  all  lost  positions;  cost 
^dOO.  Piece-work,  one  ;  successful  Reduction  of  hours,  one  ;  si 
Lumber  engaged,  ten;  loss  in  wages,  $500.  Duration  of  strikes,  on 
lay  ;  one,  three  days  ;  one,  four  days  ;  one,  ten  days  ;  eighty,  for 
wo,  no  returns.  Factory  closed,  nine  reported  '•yes; "  tweuty-seve 
>alance  made  no  report.  Arrests,  none  reported.  Boycott,  eighty-five 
*no."  Loss  on  contracts,  one  reported  $170;  one,  $5UC,  eighty  reportc 
!k)n tracts  refused,  eighty  reported  $11,000 ;  no  answer  from  other, 
liverted,  eightv  reported  $10,000 ;  others  no  report.  Damage  to  gt 
lighty  reportecf  $i,480;  rest  made  no  report.  Total  cost  to  employe 
eport  $46,280;  two  firms,  $670  ;  balance,  no  answer.  Discrimina 
inionists,  three  say  "yes;"  twenty-nine  say  "no;"  balance  no  answ< 
if  settlement,  conciliation  with  Knights  of  Labor. 

This  was  a  lockout  by  eighty  firms  in  New  York  city. 
>riginated  in  the  employment  of  non-union  men  by  tw 
The  labor  union  having  struck  against  the  two  firms,  the  en 
nade  common  cause  and  declared  a  lockout.  Of  the  tli 
employers  who  have  made  returns  to  the  Bureau,  the  n 
ettlement  were  various ;  but  it  may  i)e  fairly  said  that  the 
laving  t>een  closed  by  conciliation,  the  balance  of  success 
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KM).  Duration,  one  firm  reports  three  days,  or 
eighty-three  ten  weeks,  one,  two  months,  anc 

d,  twenty-two  yes,  fifty-one  no,  fifteen  no 
rS.  Number  remaining,  (JOS.  Arrests,  one  foi 
Ive  yes,  fifty-eight  no,  twenty-flve  no  answer, 
ract,  one  reports  $2,500,  eight  report  $7,100,  on 
100.  Contracts  refused,  one  reports  $2,500,  fo 
,050.  Trade  diverted,  one  reports  1^,500,  < 
)e,  two,  $2,000,  one,  twenty  per  cent,  one,  coni 
»zen  to  Europe,  one,  $8,000,  one.  10,000  gloves  i 
,  one,  $1,000.  Total  cost  to  employers,  $67,9 
r  no,  four  yes,  rest  blank.  Mode  of  settlement,  t 
iciliation  with  Elnights  of  Labor. 

Jloversville,  N.  T.,  and  the  surroundin 

a  haven  of  rest  in  which  agitators  ceas< 

•e  operators  worked '  in  peace.    In  18$ 

quiet  was  broken.     There  was  a  strike 

is  told  in  a  communication. 

d  not  consider  our  trouble  of  last  winter  a  s 
close  factonr  and  hire  our  employes  for  anothc 
knights  of  Labor  had  formed  a  strong  organiz 
)oth  piece-work  and  day  work  for  the  year  181 
ges  of  about  ten  per  cent  over  1885.  Soon 
iufacturers'  Association,  which  also  put  out  a 

was  a  reduction  of  about  fifteen  per  cent  from 
ference  of  twenty-five  per  cent  between  mam 
ifficulty  was  settled  in   March  through  a  c< 

the  union  and  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  a  c 
acturers*  Association.      This  conference  result 
)ut  what  was  asked  by  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
bo  were  members  of  the  Manufacturers*  Associat 
,  and  others  more  than  in  1885,  but  all  now  pay 

simplo  story  it  apears  that  the  presen« 
►dge  first  brought  trouble  into  the  comi 
;hat  th^  formation  of  a  Master  Manufj 
I  of  irritation  which  might  otherwise  ha 
the  glove-makers  were  aflEected,  but  the  t 

e,  the  leather  dealers  were  drawn  in. 

is  No.  351. 

r-seven  employes  of  whom  only  eight  went  o 
3re  members  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association, 
and  the  establishment  remained  closed  until 

is  made  further  on.  however,  that  two  men 
itinued  at  work.  This  probably  applies  either 
lers  who  were  not  actually  connected  with  th< 
The  demands  were  similar  to  those  made  upon 
rm  was  required  to  recognize  the  Kjiights  o 
len  were  allowed  to  go  to  work  in  February,  w 
me  fixed  by  the  conference  committee  for  the  < 
J  firm  agreeing  not  to  move  any  stock  from  tk 
ettled.  The  advance  asked,  which  ran  from  tv 
ints,  was  also  conceded.     The  men  lost  $267. 46 

deliver  stock  as  per  contract,  but  could  not  i 
%\ise.    Besides  this  stock  was  left  in  a  perishal 
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Lfferent  shops  for  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  work.  Then  differ 
different  times  and  ways  of  paying  their  employes.  Some  few  pa 
5  per  month.  Other  manufacturers  paid  half  of  earnings  once  a  mc 
remainder  of  wages  at  the  end  of  year.  Again  other  manufactu 
thirds  once  per  month,  the  other  third  at  end  of  year.     And  mi 

their  help  with  a  little  money  and  the  rest  due-bills;  in  short,  some 
to  get  their  wages  the  best  way  thev  could;  sometimes  by  pleadii 
!S  by  compulsion  or  strategy.  All  this  has  been  regulated.  B 
ement,  however,  we  had  people  organized  to  agree  in  regard  to  pri 
t,  etc..  to  work  for  each  others  interest,  and  to  oblige  manufacturers 

that  the  work  people  have  a  right  to  say  something  as  to  prices  ai 
not  that  the  bosses  were  the  only  ones  to  say  what  prices  should 
also  how  and  at  what  times  it  should  be  p^id. 
bout  the  beginning  of  December,  1885.  the  Knights  of  Labor 
dized  schedules  of  prices  of  all  kinds  and  branches  of  work,  and 
r  committee  went  to  the  manufacturers  and  told  them  what  they  1 
ng  them  to  look  the  price-list  over,  and  if  they  thought  we  asked  t 
would  arbitrate;  that  we  did  not  wish  to  take  any  undue  adva 
ing  till  the  middle  of  the  coming  season,  when  their  orders  were  ts 
he  contrary,  wished  to  arrange  prices  now  for  a  year,  when,  as  is  tl 
om  to  close  their  establishments  for  a  brief  period  (generally  from  < 
ks),  and  so  avoid  any  trouble  through  the  year,  when  to  disturb  the 

question  would  be  disastrous  to  all  concerned.  This  t]ie  mani: 
sea  to  do,  and  would  not  treat  with  Knights  of  Labor  or^tmization 
L  individuals  as  had  previously  been  the  custom.  The  Knights  of  L 
ed  them  they  had  acted  justly,  would  not  consent  to  these  terms,  a 
It  ten  weeks  the  manufacturers  refused  to  meet  us,  when  the  general 
•d  of  Knights  of  Labor  sent  two  of  its  members  here,  and  at  last  brou 
Ltlement;  a  settlement  which,  although  not  receiving  all  that  we  d< 
proved  a  great  benefit  to  us.  The  work  is  largely  done  by  the  piece 
there  is  wide  difiference  of  prices  paid  in  each  manufactory  for 
unt  and  kind  of  work,  but  as  near  as  can  be  estimated  (and  I  b 
lUfacturers  agree  with  this),  it  is  about  seven  and  a-half  per  cent 
ing  a  uniform  schedule  for  the  county.  This  we  believe  is  a  v 
luti^e.  For  the  settlement  of  time  for  payment  of  wages,  the  nev 
V  with  due-bills,  store  orders,  etc. 

he  great  majority  of  firms  that  used  steam  power  for  running  < 
hines  charged  them  fifty  cents  per  week  for  its  use.  This  wi 
bitant  It  was  agreed  to  charge  not  over  twenty-five  cents.  Mj 
01  details  were  mutually  and  satisfactorily  settled! 

must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  glovemakers 
of  work  at  this  time  would  have  been  out  if  this  lock-oUt  had  not 
as  has  been  said,  this  was  the  time  of  year  when  manufacturers  cl 
%  shorter  or  longer  time,  as  is  the  custom. 

n  one  instance  the  Knights,  if  the  statement  against  them 
not  live  up  to  their  profession  of  avoiding  irritating  mode 
ure.  In  this  oi:e  case  of  a  manufacturer, who  also  owned  f 
t,  the  Knights  are  represented  as  instituting  a  boycott  agj 
k,  in  order  to  force  a  satisfactory  settlement  in  the  gl 
Y.     The  boycott  was,  however,  a  failure, 

M  and  BegtUatums  for  Glove  Sft/ops  for  1886  adopted  by  FuUon  €hn 

Manitfacturers*  Aseodation  and  Knigkls  of  Labor, 
ule  1.  The  right  of  the  manufacturer  to  employ  or  discharge  hel] 
aowledged,  with  no  discrimination  between  union  and  non-union 
members  of  this  association  positively  agree  that  they  will  not  diE 
inst  Knights  of  Labor  either  in  employing  or  discharging  help.  Th 
laborer  to  accept  or  reject  employment  must  be  acknowled^^,  wi 
lination  against  his  fellow  laborers;  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  \ 
f  will  not  discriminate  against  non-union  employes,  but  will  in  j 
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o.  1706.  This  is  a  remarkable  case,  and  is  noticeable,  if 

ariety,  in  these  troublous  times. 

iploy  about  fifty  men;  have  had  no  strike;  have  joined  no  mam 
iation;  advised  all  my  help  to  join  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and 
•ences  have  arisen  have  always  arbitrated  with  my  ou>n  men;  neve 
Ltside  organizations  of  any  kind,  and,  to  sum  up  the  whole  tl 
I  my  men  a  good  example  by  dealing  justly  with  them,  giving  t 
3,  and  they  £ive  been  equally  willing  to  give  me  mine. 

.'  585.  This  firm  reports  that  the  cause  of  the  strike  was  a  den 
;  increase  of  wages,  about  ten  per  cent,  and  that  it  was  partly  a 
irm,  in  its  turn,  demanded  "  that  they  should  give  us  good  w 
more  of  it,"  and  report  that  the  request  was  complied  with.  Th< 
I  that  it  was  not  affected  by  the  strike  because  of  not  selling  glo^ 
jlove  manufacturers  shut  down  until  they  could  settle  the  troi 
employes.  During  this  time,  about  thirty  days,  the  men  in  o 
ed  to  work  on  our  ^love  leather,  but  continued  to  work  on  our  8h< 
1  we  stopped  dressing  glove  leather,  we  refused  to  sell  any  until  t 
iettled,  about  March  1st,  188(S.  Part  of  the  glove  manufacturers  i 
iule  of  the  E.  of  L.  We  did  not  want  to  sell  to  these  people,  so  i 
oid  trouble.  Did  not  lose  any  trade  b^  this;  if  anything,  it  wtu 
Have  had  no  trouble  with  our  help  since. 

here  were  some  cases,  not  of  mere  readjustment,  but  < 
ate.  For  instance :  The  statemeiit  made  by  the  Kr 
)r,  regarding  No.  212  are  contradictory  to  that  mad( 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  former,  the  lattei 
(instate  several  women  and  girls  who- were  discharged,  Bi 
use  they  refused  to  do  work  for  which  the  employer 
Qg  schedule  prices.  These  prices  were  fixed  at  the  tin 
ement  of  the  general  strike  in  March.  A  committer 
;hts  of  Labor  waited  upon  the  firm,  but  allege  that  th 
in  no  satisfaction.  A  strike  was  then  ordered,  which  C( 
hree  days,  when  a  satisfactory  settlement  was  made  tl 
erence  committee  of  the  organization.  The  firm  agree 
jchedule  prices,  which  embraced  some  twelve  or  fourtec 
des  the  question  of  wages  there  was  a  grievance  on  th< 
employes,  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  foreman,  wl 
acterized  as  ungentlemanly.  The  firm  promised  to  j 
rrence  of  it.  The  members  of  the  organization  assig 
cipal  reason  for  the  stand  taken,  a  determination  to  pre 
ion  or  violation  of  an  agreement,  which  they  assert  thej 
in  good  faith.  The  number  engaged  was  140,  of  which 
n  were  men  and  sixty-three  women  and  girls.  The  st 
mion  $267. 

pposed  to  this  is  the  statement  of  the  firm,  that  the  p 
ie  strike  was  an  attempt  to  secure  the  discharge  of  { 
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ionable  foreman,  and  that  the  pretended  cause  was  a  refusal  to 
inish  Work  as  formerly  on  a  small  item.  AVe  offered  to  submit 
he  matter  in  dispute  to  arbitration,  but  insisted  that  employes 
ihould  continue  work,  pending  settlement  according  to  rule  three, 
)i  signed  agreement,  but  claim  that  the  committee  refused  any 
ort  of  arbitration.     Continuing  they  say : 

After  Knights  of  Labor  executive  committee  had  ordered  our  employes  lo 
[uit  work,  we  asked  them  to  continue  according  to  rule  three  of  the  agree- 
lent;  they  refused  to  do  so,  saying  that  such  agreements  were  only  good  as 
mg  as  they  looked  at  matters  in  the  same  light  as  when  signed ;  when  they 
bulged  their  minds  agreements  would  not  hinder  them.  Original  cause  of 
Irike:  Our  refusal  to  give  any  more  work  to  twelve  machine  hands  unless  they 
tmtinued  to  finish  their  work  as  they  had  done  for  months  past;  they  desirea 
wo  cents  advance  or  else  did  not  want  *'  to  finish  the  wrist  by  turning  it"  In 
ie  settlement  we  had  to  give  way  on  this  point  (machine  hands  do  not  turn 
rrists  now).  We  found  those  who  sewed  down  the  wrist,  after  it  had  been 
imed  by  the  machine  hands,  were  willing  to  do  the  turning  and  sewing  at 
ime  price  as  they  received  before  for  sewing  only.  Our  attention  was  called 
)  the  following  facts  which  we  remedied:  We  were  paying  one  stake  $1.50 
er  day,  schedule  called  for  $1.55;  we  were  paying  nineteen  cents  for  a  piece 
t  machine  work,  schedule  called  for  twelve  and  one-half  and  seven,  equals 
ineteen  and  one-half;  we  were  paying  five  cents  for  a  piece  of  machine  work, 
ihedule  was  indistinct;  we  now  pay  eight  cents.  These  differences  result  in 
probable  extra  cost  per  day  of  about  twenty  to  twenty -five  cents. 
After  above  differences  were  settled,  the  Knights  committee  admitted  that 
ley  were  trivial,  but  that  the  matter  causing  strike  was  conduct  of  foreman 
7QT  the  machine  hands,  and  unless  he  was  discharged  they  would  refuse  to 
!tum  to  work.  We  refused  to  discharge  the  foreman,  and  finally  they  went  to 
ork  demanding  that  foreman  shall  use  all  proper  diligence  in  keeping  employes 
'  the  shop  in  work;  that  a  fair  distribution  of  work  shall  be  made;  that  dis* 
>urteous  or  offensive  remarks,  conceminfi^  Knights  of  Labor,  shall  be  avoided; 
Bt  employes  receive  proper  and  respectful  consideration  and  treatment,  to  the 
Mi  that  harmony  and  good  will  may  prevail ;  that  if  at  any  future  time  during 
fi  superintendency  of  said  foreman,  any  of  his  acts  shall  result  in  employes 
living  or  striking  work,  the  removal  of  the  foreman  shall  be  a  prerequisite  to 
ly  attempted  settlement. 

This  strike  was  surely  uncalled  for,  but  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
ivish  manner  in  which  unwiUing,  unconcerned  workers  in  our  shops  were 
mpelled  by  the  organization  of  Kiiights  to  quit  work.  Control  over  its  mem- 
rs  by  their  executive  committee  seems  absolute,  a  secret  power  detrimental  to 
e  welfare  of  our  people,  accustoming  them  to  obey  autocratic  power  even 
ainst  their  own  wishes,  and  to  the  loss  of  their  livelihood.  We  desire  also  to 
II  your  attention  to  the  irresponsibility  of  contracts  signed,  which  will  bret»d 
d  results  among  their  members.         ^ 

The  strike  continued  for  about  three  days  and  resulted  in  but 

ght  loss  to  the  firm,  while  the  employes  lost  $750  in  wages.     The 

tal  number  of  employes,  previous  to  the  strike,  was  238,  and  140 

this   number  went  on  strike.     Of  this  number  seventy-seven 

»re  men  and  sixty-three  women  and  girls.     The  factory  was  prac- 

ally  closed,  although  the  doors  were  kept  open. 

f^o.  157.  This  firm  (157)  had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  its  employes  in 
cember.  whereby  the  latter  pledged  themselves  not  to  join  any  labor  organiza- 
D.  and  as  they  adhered  to  it  no  trouble  occurred  in  the  factoiy.  All  attempts 
get  ttie  men  to  join  the  union  failed.     A  boycott  was  placed  upon  the  estab- 
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loyes,  and  provided  for  an  increas 
n  the  several  departments.  There 
day's  wages. 

6.  The  employers  in  this  case 
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oment  some  discussion  of  sri 
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iks  the  factory  doors  were  tl: 

re  met  with  a  demand  for  tl 

itee  against  strikes  or  quitti 

ne  the  molders  in  a  large 

ent  on  a  strike  for  an  increas 

athered  from  the  reports  of 

ights  of  Labor  demanded  for  thi 
;cn  per  cent;  also  that  the  foundr 
iral  subject  to  their  rules  and  regi] 
isequence  350  men,  out  of  the  550 
eaning  shops  were  closed  for  neai 
the  difficulty  was  settled  by  a  con 
and  members  of  the  firm.  An 
►ut  the  firm  insisted  upon  its  ex< 
ig  whomsoever  it  pleased.  The  k 
cts  was  about  $800.     The  loss  to  tl 

!  is  but  little  diflEerence  betwe 
iS  and  those  made  by  the  firn 
yhts  of  Labor,  the  firm  signei 
aise  all  wages  at  the  rate  of 
by  an  organization  called  t 
oembers  of  Iron  Holders'  I 
Kjiation.  The  principal  obsl 
n  of  the  firm  to  the  incre 
atter  received  then,  as  now 
workmen,  but  were  relati^ 
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association  also  claims  that  the  men 

IS,  but  neglected  to  state  what  they 

ke  were :     Paid  out  for  relief  dur- 

le  strike,  $3,877.66.     A  portion  of 

I  assessment.     The  amount  of  assist- 

lizations  was  $6,919.66;  from  sub- 

tainments,  $125.     The  total  cost  of 

lood  of  $7,392.     Some  of  the  men 

strike,   and  this   will  explain   the 

the   cost  of    the   strike   and    the 

apply  to  other  strikes  or  threatened 

the  report  of  the  firm. 

e  the  strike  to  make  a  raise  in  wages,  whicli 
}er  cent  all  through,  although  some  would 
.  some  a  little  less.     We  noticed,  however, 

fever  and  concluded  we  had  better  let  it 
ing  in  a  demand,  made  through  the  Enights 
nd,  at  the  same  time,  demanding  that  our 
rules,  etc.,  dictated  by  their  union.    We 

to  do  with  any  outside  organization,  and 
eat  with  them  alone.     After  a  strike  of  five 

about  (20,000,  their  committee  waited  on 
d,  we  granting  the  advance  of  ten  per  cent, 
ig  before  any  strike  occurred,  but  retaining 
s  heretofore,  and  with  the  right  to  employ 
pleased.  We  would  also  remark,  that  we 
)r  the  men,  as  we  felt  satisfied  that  nearly 
t  were  bulldozed  into  it  by  the  tyranny  of 

►f  the  Clinton  Stove  Works,  Troy, 
its  of  Labor,  which  originated  in  a 
ir  action  under  an  agreement  made 
J  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  by  which^ 
had  agreed  not  to  employ  certain 
i  from  the  order.  They  did,  how. 
len.  The  objectionable  men,  on  the 
e  of  them  had  never  been  expelled, 
never  joined  the  body  The  local 
his  account.  It  is  also  alleged  that 
es  interested  in  the  original  strike 
IS  was  evidence  that  the  settlement 
h.  A  representative  knight  made 
k  Warren  that  in  o^der  to  get  at 
ift  the  strike,  an  arbitration  should 
icertained.      They  met  to  arbitrate. 
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subject  went  to  arbitration,  in  which  Mr.  T.  B.  Barry, 
National  Executive  Board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  acte 
and  made  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  as  it  was  then  h< 
was  stipulated  that  the  resulting  state  of  aflfaira  shou 
"*     '      atil  December.     The   factories  chiefly  interei 

ig  were   located   at   Cohoes   and  Waterford, 

places. 

nployer  (No.  647),  in  reference  to  this  trouble, 

>een  a  general  settlement  of  grievances,  says  : 

lojes  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  wages  paid,  till  the 
e  along  ana  told  him  he  was  oppressed  and  down-trodde 
ad  together  with  his  fellows  and  strike  for  their  right 
L  about  two  or  three  months  eighty  per  cent  of  the  emp] 
d  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  writer  does  not  think  an; 
mless  it  be  to  punish  boycotters.  The  whole  questioi 
will  run  its  course,  and  when  the  employes  have  drai 
held  to  their  lips  by  the  labor  agitators,  reason  will  rei 
I  and  labor  will  again  work  together  for  the  good  of  all, 

troubles  in  this  trade  in  the  fall  of  1886  inv 
nd  loss  of  work  to  a  large  number  of  operativ 
r  than  20,000,  with  the  incidental  derangemer 
(rence  originated  from  a  small  matter  in  a  mill 

advancement  of  a  boy  from  a  department  to  ; 
•anch  of  the  business.    A  "  doffing  boy,"  so-call 

the  condition  of  a  "jack-spinner."  There  is  a 
lent  as  to  this  young  man's  status.     He  is  said  t 

of  Labor,  but  not  a  member  of  the  Spinners'  I] 
d  that  a  spinner  in  good  standing  should  have  1 
5  refused  by  the  employer,  and,  therefore,  tl: 
puck,  on  the  ground  that  the  promotion  of  ar 
ere  were  unemployed  journeymen,  was  a  brea 
ns.  The  fact  of  the  new  journeyman  being 
lOUgh  not  a  union  member,  seems  to  have  givei 

the  strike  was  by  the  union  against  Knights  of 
'  hand,  the  action  of  a  prominent  Knight  of  I 
3,  which  the  employers  held  to  be  a  contra ve 
it  entered  into  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1 
;urers  and  the  spinners,  as  Knights  of  Labor 
:her  things,  thp  employment  of  hands, 
trraent  in  the  mill,  where  the  trouble  began, 
other  mills  of  the  same  place,  and  the  hands 
500,  were  in  a  condition  of  repressed  excitem! 
ibly,  No.  27.]  37 
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natural  that  this  feeling  should  extend  to  contiguous  cities  where 
the  same  trade  interest  was  active.  The  Knights  of  Labor  local 
assembly  at  Amsterdam  having  taken  up  this  apprenticeship  qu^ 
tion  and  ordered  a  strike,  it  seemed  expedient  to  the  Employers' 
Association  at  Cohoes,  that  the  matter  should  be  inquired  into, 
besides  which,  the  time  for  an  annual  revision  of  the  wages-scale 
agreed  on  by  the  manufacturers  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  at 
hand.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Philadelphia  between  ex-Speaker 
Sheard  and  Mr.  Powderly  and  other  knights,  at  which  it  is  stated 
the  proceedings  at  Amsterdam  were  discussed  and  considered  and 
declared  to  be  altogether  out  of  order  and  unauthorized.  On  the 
strength  of  this  statement  the  manufacturers  of  Amsterdam,  who 
had  already  decided  on  sustaining  the  Schuyler  &  Blood  firm,  in 
which  the  trouble  originated,  made  open  profession  of  their  determ- 
ination to  see  the  matter  through.  It  was  then  decided  to  invite  all 
employes  to  resume  work  at  Amsterdam,  provided  they  fully  and 
thoroughly  accepted  and  carried  out  the  old  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  Knights  of  Labor,  Thomas  Barry  and  the  local  manu- 
facturers ;  but  if  they  did  not  so  accept  them  a  general  lock-out 
would  be  declared,  for  all  the  fifty-eight  mills  in  the  association. 
This  would  be  unfortunate,  as  business  was  "booming"  and  stocks 
very  low,  but  the  crisis  might  as  well  be  met  then  as  later  on.  Mr 
Barry,  the  old  arbitrator,  was  consulted  and  he  recommended  s 
conciliatory  policy ;  but  the  district  assembly  oflScers  of  Amster 
dam  set  their  faces  against  it,  and  the  locals  decided  to  abide  bj 
their  judgment  and  advice.  The  theory  was  that  Amsterdam  ha( 
not  been  mcluded  under  the  general  treaty  of  March,  of  whicl 
Mr.  Barry  had  been  the  designer  and  projector.  The  distric 
oflicei's  also  told  the  spinners  that  the  general  assembly  at  Rich 
mond,  Virginia,  indorsed  this  particular  strike  and  advised  it 
continuance,  a  piece  of  information  that  caused  great  entbuaiasn 
among  the  new  converts  at  Amsterdam.  The  filial  issue  of  thes 
deliberations  and  negotiations  was  a  vote  by  the  majority  of  th 
Manufacturers'  Association  to  shut  down.  This  was  done  in  th 
second  week  of  October ;  one  large  establishment,  the  Root  factorj 
of  Cohoes,  and  a  few  smaller  factories  keeping  open. 

The  associated  knitting  companies,  as  soon  as  the  Anasterdar 
strike  was  announced,  issued  a  circular  to  the  trade,  in  which  the 
reviewed  tlfe  question  and  stated  their  case  as  follows : 
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'as  of  no  effect,  seemed  rather  to  aggravate  matters,  indeed,  and  the 
lanufacturers  declined  to  recognize  them*  or  accept  their  inter- 
ention.  The  refusal  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  to  treat 
rith  the  Knights  of  Labor  from  the  executive  board  was  courteously 
rorded  but  peremptory.  They  referred  to  the  Barry-Sheard  contract, 
rhich,  in  their  view,  had  not  been  kept ;  also,  to  Mr.  Powderly's 
pinion  of  the  contract  and  its  reasonableness  having  been  without 
ifluence,  for  which  causes  they  thought  that  further  negotiations 
ould  have  no  effect  nor  be  of  any  value,  especially  as  it  was 
itimated  that  the  case  had  been  prejudged  by  the  two  delegates, 
lost  of  the  mills  continued  open  with  such  assistance^  non-union  or 
on-Knights  of  Labor,  as  they  could  obtain ;  but  at  the  date  of  closing 
kis  report  the  difference  is  without  prospect  of  early  settlement. 

The  original  agreement  between  Mr.  Barry  and  the  association 
J  entitled  as  follows : 

"  Memorandum  of  agreement  made  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
[nit  Qoods  Manufacturers'  Association,  representing  the  manufacturers  of  fcnit 
oods  in  the  city  of  Cohoes  and  Waterford,  and  T.  B.  Barry,  of  tlie  National 
Ixecutlve  Committee,  Knights  of  Labor,  representing  employes  of  said  mau- 
facturers  who  belong  to  the  Knights  of  Labor,  in  regard  to  strike  now  existing 
y  said  employes  at  Cohoes  and  Waterford." 

It  provides  that:  "Manufacturers  at  liberty  to  employ,  or  not  to  employ»  dis 
barge,  etc.,  who  they  wish,  whether  Knights  of  Labor  or  not  Knights  of  Labor, 
3  they  may  deem  best ;  provided,"  etc.  The  other  provisions  have  relation  U 
;ale  of  wages. 

In  the  abo^,  as  thus  stated,  there  is  certainly  no  mention  of  anj 
laces  except  Cohoes  and  Waterford,  eithe»  expressly  or  by  implica 
ion,  and  it  was  on  this  omission  that  the  officers  of  the  Knights  o: 
*abor  in  Amsterdam  justified  their  action  in  declaring  the  strike 
n  one  shop  the  action  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  led  to  the  arrest  o 
3veral  Knights.     Judgments  against  them  are  pending. 

The  following  notice  was  issued  by  one  of  the  leading  firms  an< 
osted  as  a  placard.  Its  effect  is  covered  by  the  story  as  told,  bu 
;  is  given  as  part  of  the  documentary  evidence,  and  as  expressinj 
le  sentiment  of  the  aggrieved  employers  in  their  own  words  : 

Notice. 

Desiring  that  our  employes  should  understand  the  situation  between  tl 
National  Knit  Goods  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Knights  of  Labor,  vi 
ibmit  the  following  statement : 

The  history  of  the  labor  question  as  it  affects  our  industry  briefly  is,  th; 
perators  in  the  various  mills  organized  themselves  together  and  joined  il 
rganization  known  as  the  Kniglits  of  Labor.  Out  of  that  organization  the 
une  unwarranted  interference  with  the  knit  goods  manufacturers  as  to  w\ 
lould  and  who  should  not  be  employed  in  the  mills.  The  manufacturers,  fin 
ig  that  such  an  association  of  employes  apparently  supported  such  interferenc 
ere  obliged  to  associate  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  mutxial  pi 
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tection  by  all  lawful  means  against  such  interference  with  the  control  and  m 
a^ement  of  their  business..  In  March,  18b6,  at  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  an  extenc 
discussion  and  negotiation  of  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  employes  i 
manufacturers  was  had,  which  finally  resulted  in  an  agreement  duly  execu 
March  31, 1886,  between  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Knit  Go 
Manufacturers*  Association  and  the  National  Executive  Committee  of  Kni^ 
of  Labor  represented  by  T.  B.  Barry,  in  which  it  was  agreed  as  follows,  ^ 
"The  manufacturei*8  are  at  liberty  to  empljv  or  not  employ,  discharge  or 
discharge  whom  they  wish,  whether  they  be  ifnights  of  Labor  or  not  Knight 
Labor,  as  they  deem  best." 

That  agreement,  as  we  supposed,  definitely  settled  the  main  principle  for  wl 
the  National  Knit  Goods  Manufacturers'  Association  was  formea,  and  esl 
lished  the  only  rule  upon  which  manufacturer  can  cany  on  their  business  ; 
to  our  disappointment,  as  early  as  September,  1886,  the  said  contract  was  brol 
and  the  principle  thereby  established  was  disregarded  by  the  Knights  of  La 
at  Amsterdam,  who  refused  to  work  at  the  mill  of  Schuyler  &  Blood  unless  t 
could  dictate  who  should  work  and  who  should  not  work  in  that  mill,  disci 
Inatin?  not  only  against  non-union  men  but  also  against  those  who  were  Knij 
)f  Labor  ;  and  although  the  manufacturers  have  used  the  utmost  endeavoi 
settle  the  said  difficulty  and  liave  visited  personally  Mr.  Powderjy,  the  Gr 
Master  Workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  the  National  Executive  C 
nitee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  including  T.  B.  Barry,  who  negotiated  the  j 
»ntract,  and  have  submitted  to  them  the  situation  and  the  said  action  of 
fcCnifhts  of  Labor  in  violation  of  their  contract ;  whereupon  it  was  fully  admi 
)y  the  said  authorities  that  the  said  action  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  wr 
ind  in  violation  of  their  agreement;  and  those  authorities  have  so  infoi*med 
lights  of  Labor  at  Amsterdam  and  advised  them,  through  their  local  ma 
(^orkman,  P.  H.  Cummins,  to  return  to  work  and  preserve  their  contract ; 
hey  refiise  to  work  and  insist  upon  their  said  unwarrantable  dictation. 

Now,  although  we  greatly  regret  being  obliged  to  sever  our  connection  \ 
ny  of  our  employes,  and  have  hoped  that  an  amicable  settlement  of  this  \i 
Qight  be  effected  for  the  good  of  all,  still  we  cannot  submit  the  control  of 
►ttsiness  to  anyone  besides  ourselves,  nor  can  we  expose  the  operation  of 
aiUs  or  the  direction  of  our  business  affaii-s  to  the  interference  of  any  out 
ssociation  of  persons  or  the  individual  members  of  such  an  association;  th 
ore,  notice  is  given  that  on  and  after  October  16,  1886,  we  will  not  emplo 
bis  mill  or  in  its  operation  any  person  who  is  a  member  of  the  Hnights  of 'La 
nd  any  and  all  persons  who  at  the  time  above  stated  are  in  our  employ  and  "< 
re  members  of  the  Kniehts  of  Labor,  and  intend  to  or  do  continue  to  be  8 
inights,  are  hereby  notified  that  they  are  discharged  from  our  employment. 

Dated,  October  16,  1886. 

Kemarks  by  Firms. 

No.  1534.  An  employer  thus  inveiglis  against  the  action  of 

^nights  of  Labor. 

"  The  order  known  as  the  Knights  of  Labor  works  the  greatest  evil  to 
boring  class  of  any  institution  now  existing  in  these  United  States  of  Amei 
1  ray  opinion,  the  quicker  it  is  broken  up  the  better  for  the  laborer.  Cai 
ill  take  care  of  itself;  not  so  easy  for  labor.  We  have  run  our  mill  thin 
iars,  and  ten  months  of  the  time  Knights  of  Labor  run  it,  and  we  found  th 
i  our  managers,  failures,  and  on  the  sixteenth  of  October  we  locked  them 
id  assumed  contvol  again  ourselves.  We  are  now  in  first-class  order  ai 
Qployes,  and  all  satisfied." 

No.  1520.  Puts  forward  his  views  as  follows  :' 

"  This  strike  was  most  uncalled  for  and  unjust,  and  could  have  been  ave: 
any  time  by  a  closer  relation  or  more  direct  intercourse  between  empl< 
emselves,  or  through  foreman  of  their  department.  But  employes  thoi 
tter  to  consult  *a  walking  delegate*  thail  their  proper  foreman,  and  1 
ansel  from  said  master  (self-constituted)  and  follow  his  directions,  though  < 
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as  a  result  of  the  strike,  lost  $487,539  in  wages,  and  they  cost  the 
union  $600.  The  estimated  annual  net  increase  in  wages  was 
$2,542.     The  canses,  results,  etc.,  in  detail,  are  given  helow : 

Discharge  of  a  union  man,  three;  unsuccessful;  number  engaged,  282;  lost 
positions,  two;  loss  in  wages,  (100.  Increase  of  wages,  twenty-seven;  suc- 
cessful, one;  unsuccessful,  one;  compromised,  twenty-five;  number  engaged, 
nTfift.  i«aa  iQ  wages,  $84,883;  estimated  gain,  (2,542.  jRefusal  of  spinners  wui 
>  assist  doffers,  one;  compromised;  number  engaged,  thirty-seven; 
^,  (15,000.  Changing  from  brush  to  hand  work,  one;  unsuccessful; 
tgaged,  eighteen;  loss  in  wages,  thirty  dollars.  To  leave  their  union 
ron-clad  oath,  three;  pending;  number  engaged,  150;  cost  to  union, 
olition  of  piece-work,  one;  doubtful;  number  engaged,  forty.  Recog- 
[nights  of  Labor,  thirty-seven;  pending;  number  engaged,  4,894;  loss 

(260,236.  Shop  privileges  and  regulations,  two;  successful,  one; 
ul,  one;  number  engagea,  120;  loss  in  wages,  (600.  Keduction  of 
i;  imsuccessful;  number  engaged,  sixty-eighty;  lost  positions,  eight; 
ges,  (1,800.  Employment  of  nonunion  men,  ten;  pending;  number 
,832;  loss  in  wages,  (116,800.  Duration,  five  firms  report  one  day: 
t  two  days;  two  three  days;  one  twelve  days;  one  one  week;  twenty- 
e  weeks;  one  three  months;  one  no  report;  forty-nine  pending, 
osed,  fifteen  report  no;  fifty-nine  report  ye8;  one  for  two  hours;  one 

one  one  month ;  three  for  two  or  three  days;  five  no  report     Females 

7,450;  engaged  in  strike,  4,612;  remaining  at  work,  718.  Arrests, 
or  assault;  several  others  not  serious.  Charges,  assaults;  disposition, 
line  days  in  the  penitentiair;  one  indicted;  five  on  trial;  eight 
three  pending.  Boycotted,  fifty-five  say  no;  one  yes;  balance  no 
joss  on  contracts,  one  firm  reports  (1,500;  one  reports  $16,000;  one 
dozen;  one  says  ten  per  cent  of  orders,  400  dozen  goods;  one  says 
r  firms,  (23,500;  four  firms  say  large,  (19,500;  three  report  (500. 
refused,  one  reports  (1,800;  two  report  $5,000  contracts;  one  800 

$10,000;  one  says  "many;"  three  say  $2,000.  Trade  diverted,  two 
0;  twenty  say  $6,800;  one  says  $10,000  and  several  customers;  ten 
ler  parts  of  State;  six  say  "  to  other  States."    Damage  to  machinery 

one  reporta  $550;  "trifiing  ; "  two  firms  report  $2,)250;  one  says  five 
»ne  $600.  Total  loss  to  employer,  one  case  $23,850;  twenty-one  firms 
lineteen  firms  $38,500;  six  firms  $21,750;  three  firms  $8,000.  Dis* 
ns,  eighteen  report  "  No; "  fourteen  report  **  Yes; "  balance  no  report, 
ttlement,  four  report  conciliation  with  employes;  one  says  arbitration 
5;  twenty-three  conciliation  with  Knights  of  Labor;  fifty-eight  no 
lement. 

LABELS. 

The  label  makers  in  one  establishment,  to  the  number  of  nine, 

luccessfully  struck  for  an  increase  of  wages;    they  sufEered  a 

0S8  in  wages  of  $300.     The  strike  lasted  twenty-five  days ;  none 

^mained  at  work,  but  the  establishment  was  not  closed.     The  firm 

ras  boycotted  for  twenty-five  days  and  was  also  compelled  to  pay  a 

ine  of  fifteen  dollars.     The  strike  was  settled  by  conciliation  and 

here    was    no    discrimination     against    members    of    the    labor 

r^ra^nization. 

LABOREES. 

The  laboringmen,  to  the  number  of  3,756,  in  forty-one  establish- 
fients.  were  reported  as  having  struck  for  various  causes  during 
be  year;    thirteen  of  their  strikes  were  successful,  eleven  were 
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compromised,  thirteen  were  unsuccessful  and  four  were  doubtful; 
206  men  lost  positions.  The  union  expended  fifty-nine  dollars 
for  the  strikers'  benefit;  the  latter  lost  in  wages  $21,388;  but 
tliey  made  an  estimated  annual  increase  of  $39,592.  Below  wili 
be  found  the  causes,  results,  etc.,  in  detail: 

Employment  of  non-union  men,  three  ;  compromised,  one  ;  doubtful,  two ; 
number  engaged,  sixty-four;  loss  m  wages,  $2,800.  Increase  of  wages,  sixteen; 
successful,  four;  unsuccessful,  ten;  compromised,  two;  number  engaged,  2,626; 
lost  positions,  200;  loss  in  wages,  (10,878;  cost  to  union,  (9;  estimated  increase, 
(39,593.  Increase  of  wages  and  employment  of  non-union  men,  one;  successful; 
number  engaged,  fifteen.  Payment  of  wages,  one;  successful;  number  engaged, 
four.  Reduction  of  hours,  eight ;  successful,  two  ;  unsuccessful,  two  ;  com- 
promised, four;  number  engaged,  874;  loss  in  wages,  (7,210.  Beduction  of 
hours  and  increase  of  wages,  one;  compromised;  number  engaged,  150;  lost 
positions,  six;  loss  in  wages,  (1,000.  To  assist  other  trades,  two;  successful; 
number  engaged,  ten;  cost  to  union,  (50.  Unionize  shop,  two;  successful; 
number  engaged,  twelve.  Duration,  one  reports  three  hours;  one  six  hours; 
two  one-halt  aay  ;  eight  one  day;  one  three  aays;  one  four  days;  one  five  days; 
one  eighteen  days;  one  twenty-four  days;  "one  thirty-three  days;  seven  one  week; 
one  two  days;  one  three  days;  four  made  no  report.  Factory  closed,  ten  reply 
res;  eight  no;  thirteen  make  no  return.  Arrests,  six  reply  ''some"  for  assault; 
n  one  case  serious  riot  reported,  but  no  proceedings  reported.  Disposition,  sent 
to  Grand  .lury.  Boycotts,  eight  answered  no;  balance  blank.  Loss  on  contracts, 
one,  (10;  one,  (30U;  one,  (8,500;  balance  no  return.  Contracts  refused,  one, 
(500;  balance  no  report.  Total  cost  to  employer,  six;  increased  pay-roll,  (500. 
Discrimination,  six  answer  no;  balance  no  answer.  Mode  of  settlement,  ei^ht 
conciliation  with  employes,  seventeen  no  fomial  sbttlemcnt;  fifteen  conciliation 
with  union;  one  conciliation;  to  all  other  questions  no  return. 

No.  557.  In  reference  to  a  particular  class  of  the  aqueduct  laborers  the  follow- 
ing story  is  told :  This  is  the  third  strike  since  work  began  at  this  shaft  on  nev 
aqueduct  since  last  spring.  The  wages  of  skilled  miners  are  (2.00  and  (2.25; 
muckers  and  laborers  from  (1.60  to  (1»75.  They  are  compelled  to  live  in  the 
company's  shanties,  their  board  bills  being  deducted  from  their  wages.  Every 
man  is  assessed  fifty  cetits  a  month  for  a  doctor.  Each  man  must  procure  an 
oil-skin  suit,  which  is  purchased  at  the  company's  store.  The  men's  bills  are 
made  up  at  the  end  of  the  month,  but  they  do  not  receive  their  pay  until  fif tecr 
or  twenty  days  afterwards.  If  they  leave  without  giving  fifteen  days'  notice 
twenty  per  cent  is  docked  from  their  pajr;  but  if  they  are  discharged  only  ten 
per  cent  is  deducted.  Under  these  conditions  the  men  are  uot  very  anxious  tc 
retain  positions. 

LACEMAKERS. 

The  twenty  lacemakers  who  are  reported  striking  nnsnccessfnllj 
in  two  establishments  of  this  industry  for  various  causes,  lost  ii 
wages  $300.    The  cost  to  union  was  $418. 

Duration,  three  weeks.  Factory  not  closed.  Females,  thirty-five.  Remaininj 
at  work,  none.    To  all  other  questions  no  report. 

Against  a  reduction  of  wages,  one;  unsuccessful;  number  engaged,  sixteen 
cost  union,  (800.  For  an  increase  of  wages,  one;  unsuccessful;  number  engaged 
four;  cost  union,  (418. 

No.  206.  In  answer  to  Bureau  blanks,  says  that  a  reduction  of  wa^es  ten  t« 
fifteen  per  cent  on  previous  amounts  have  been  made  on  account  of  state  o 
trade. 
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twenty-eight  strikes,  eleven  were  successful,  seven  were  com 

mised,  nine  were  unsuccessful,  and  one  was  doubtful  at  the  clos 

tlie  report.     Tfie  men  lost  in  wages  $86,616,  and  it  cost  the  ui 

$785.     The  causes,  results,  etc.,  in  detail,  are  as  follows : 

Employment  of  non-union  men,  one;  unsuccessful;  number  engaged,  fifty 
I088  in  wages,  $1,800.  Increase  of  wages,  three;  successful,  one;  comprom 
one;  unsuccessful,  one;  number  engaged,  880;  lost  positions,  nine;  1<H 
wages,  $500.  Increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours,  three ;  comprom 
two;  unsuccessful,  one;  number  engaged,  382;  lost  positions,  two;  lo£ 
wages,  $9,065.  Obnoxious  foreman,  one;  unsuccessful;  number  engaged,  e 
lost  positions,  two;  loss  in  wages,  ninety-five  dollars.  Reduction  of  h 
fourteen;  successful,  eight;  compromised,  three;  unsuccessful,  three;  nui 
engaged,  1,605;  lost  positions,  twenty;  loss  in  wages,  $23,986.  Keductic 
hours  and  increase  of  wages,  one ;  successful.  Against  a  reduction  of  wages,  tl 
compromised,  one;  unsuccessful,  two;  number  engaged,  154;  lost  positions,  e 
loss  m  wages,  $1,200;  cost  to  union,  $  150.  Reinstatement  of  discharged  man, 
successful;  cost  to  union,  $685.  To  assist  other  trades,  one;  doubtful.  I 
tion,  one  for  an  hour;  five  for  one  day;  two  for  two  days;  two  for  three  ( 
one  for  four  days;  one  for  ten  days;  one  for  eleven  days;  one  for  thirteen  < 
one  for  sixteen  aavs;  one  for  one  week;  one  for  seven  weeks;  one  for  seven  "w 
and  five  days.  P*actorjr  closed,  five  say  yes;  fourteen  say  no;  seven  no  am 
Assaults,  tmree;  disposition,  one  small  fine;  one  party  not  found;  one  $100  0 
days.  Boycott,  three  yes;  sixteen  no;  rest  blank.  Duration,  one  pending 
two  days;  one  no  report  Loss  on  contracts,  one  "  large; "  one  $500;  one  $2 
one  $5,000;  one  $8,000.  Contracts  refused,  two  $5,000.  Trade  diverted,  one 
and  England;  one  Philadelphia,  $6,000.  Damage  to  machinery,  etc.,  one  si 
one  fifty  dollars.  Total  cost  to  employers,  $5u,550.  Discriminations,  tei 
balance  no  answer.  Results,  eleven  successful;  nine  unsuccessful;  seven 
promised;  one  doubtful.  Mode  of  settlement,  nine  conciliation  with  empl 
ten  no  formal  settlement;  four  conciliation;  five  conciliation  with  union, 
questions  not  answered  there  was  no  return. 

The  troubles  in  this  trade  were  mostly  for  reduction  cf  he 
Out  of  nineteen,  nine  were  lost,  ton  won  or  compromised. 
2,256  employes,  1 ,980  went  on  strike.  Over  $36,000  was  lost  in  wf 

No.  42<l.  Men  in  this  case  wanted  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  h 
ten  to  nine;  union  shop.    Nine  hours  given,  all  other  demands  refused. 

No.  517.  Same  demands;  same  result. 

No.  733.  This  was  a  case  of  discharging  two  employes.     The  local  t 
objected  to  the  discharge  of  two  workmen  without  consulting  their  union, 
employer  said  it  was  for  him  to  judge  of  the  fitness  and  ability  of  his  work 
The  I'entral  Union  decided  that  the  employer  had  acted  in  his  own  righi 
the  men  were  ordered  back.    The  strike  lasted  eleven  days,  with  a  loss  on 
of  about  $400,.and  about  $1,800  in  wages  to  sixty  employes. 

No.  ASSs,  Strike  for  short  hours,  lasted  over  fifty  days  and  was'unsuccei 
The  strike  was  carried  pn  with  bitterness,  and  the  employers  report  a 
amount  of  trade  lost,  while  the  employes,  800  in  number,  lost  $21,000  in  w 
In  the  case  of  an  assault  on  a  workman-remaining  in,  the  strikers  were  fined  I 

MARBLE  WOKKEES. 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-one  men  in  twelve  establishments  ^ 

reported  as  having  struck  during  past  year  for  various  causes. 

No.  801.    Strike  for  shorter  hours;  strike  was  lost;  men  came  back  01 
terms. 
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doubtfuL  By  their  action  they  lost  forty  dollars  ia  wages.  The  following  t 
the  causes  and  results  in  detail:  Fines,  two;  unsuccessful,  one;  doubtful,  oi 
number  engaged,  seventeen.  Increase  of  wages,  two;  compromised,  oi 
unsuccessful,  one;  number  engaged,  thirty-nine;  lost  positions,  nfteen.  Obn< 
ious  foreman,  one;  unsuccessful;  number  en^ged,  twenty-three;  loss  in  wag 
forty  dollars.  Duration,  three  one  day;  one  tnree  days;  one  no  return.  Facte 
closed,  three  no;  two  no  answer.  Boycott,  three  no;  two  no  answer.  Discri 
ination,  no.  Mode  of  settlement,  one,  conciliation  with  employes;  four, 
formal  settlement.     To  all  other  questions  no  reply. 

MUSICIANS. 

No.  260.  The  musicians  are  reported  in  one  establishment,  to  t 

number  of  four,  as  striking  successfully  against  the  employment 

non-union  men.     Loss  in  wages,  sixty  dollars. 

Doration,  seven  days .  Establishment  closed,  no.  Boycott,  yes.  Result,  si 
cessful.    Mode  of  settlement,  conciliation.    No  answers  to  other  questions. 

NEWSBOYS. 

The   newsboys^  to   the  number  of  eighty,   were  successful 
demanding  a  uniform  price  for  their  papers. 

Duration,  two  days.  Boycott,  yes.  Duration  of  boycott,  two  days.  Besi 
saccessfol.     Mode  of  settlement,  conciliation. 

NICKLE  PLATERS. 

Twenty-four  men  in  the  nickel-plating  department,  of  an  esta 

lishment,  were  unsuccessful  in  their  strike  for  an  increase  of  wag( 

Factory  closed,  two  days.  Boycott,  yes.  Duratipn,  blank.  Loss  on  c< 
tracts,  $8,000.  Contracts  refused,  $1,000  Trade  diverted,  one  contra 
Damage  to  machinery,  etc,  small.  Total  loss  to  employer,  (4,000.  Resi 
unsuccessful.    T(^  all  other  questions  no  answers. 

OIL  WORKEKS  (REFINERS). 
No.  99.  Strike  by  still-cleaners  for  wages.     As  they  struck  t 
other  men  could  not  work.     The  works  were  shut  down  and  i 
chance  taken  for  repairs,  etc.     When  work  was  resumed  new  han 
were  put  on  and  the  strikers  dismissed. 

One  hundred  and  ten  men  in  two  establishments  demanded  an  increase 
wages;  tkey  all  lost  their  positions,  besides  $2,000  in  wages;  they  were  unsi 
cessfuL  Duration,  one  firm,  one  month;  one,  two  days.  Factory  closed,  oi 
refinery;  one  no  answer.  Boycott,  one  no.  Result,  both  unsuccessful  ] 
other  replies  to  questions. 

OLEOMARGARINE. 

The  oleomargarine  workers  are  reported  as  being  unsuccessful 
an  establishment  where  they  struck  for  the  reinstatement  of 
discharged  man. 

Duration  of  strIXe,  one  week.     To  other  questions  no  reply. 
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estimated  gain,  $U,742.     Against  an  increase  of  hours,  one;  doubtful;   num- 

ber  engaged,  500.      Against  a  reduction  of   wages,  five;  compromised,  four; 

Qosuci^esSul,   one;    number  engaged,   205;    loss  in  wages,  $270.      Keinstate- 

inent  of  discharged  man,  one;  unsuccessful;  number  engaged,  one,  estimated 

increase,  $1,872.    Duration,  five  reported  one  day;  one,  one  and  one-half  days, 

eight,  two  days;  one,  two  and  one-half  days;  one,  three  days;  one,  four  days; 

three, five  days;  two,  seven  days;  one,  nine  days;  two,  ten  days;  twenty-one, 

eleven  days;  ten,  one  week;  seven,  two  weeks;  one,  three  weeks;  one  pending; 

seventeen  no  reply.    Factory  closed,  thirty-one  no;  ten  yes;  tveo  for  one  day; 

one  partially;  balance  blank.    Arrests,  three,  pending.    Boycott,  one  two  weeks; 

one  two  days;  two  pending;  twenty-six  no.     Results,  one  successful.    Loss  on 

'  acta,  one  $75;  one,  $1U0;  one,  $200;  two,  $500;  one,  $1,000;  eight.  $1,900; 

12,000;  twenty,  $2,850.     Contracts  refused,  one,  $2,600;  one,  ^,600;  one, 

a  hundreds;  twenty,  $8,700;  one,  $100;  one,  $4,000;  one,  $10,000;  one. 

Trade  diverted,  one,   $10,000 ;    one,   $100 ;  one.  $1,000.    Damage  to 

Inery,  etc.,  one  $200.  Employers'  fines,  one,  $22.50.  Total  loss  to  employers, 

report  $4,400;  twenty  report  $6,650;  one  reports  $10,000  ;''one,  $2,000 ; 

$75;  one,  $700 ;  one,  $22.50;  one,  $200;  one,  $4,000;  one,  $10,000  ;  one, 

one,  $2,000;  balance  make  no  report    Discrimination,  eighteen  report  no; 

ce  no  report.    Mode  of  settlement,  four  report  conciliation;  sixty  concilia- 

rith  union;  twenty  no  formal  settlement;  five  conciliation  with  employes. 

FRESCO  PAINTERS  — NEW  FORK. 

le  causes  of  this  strike  (No.  122)  are  contained  in  a  copy  of  the 

inds  of  the  union,  which  are  as  follows : 

Ambbican  Society  of  Fbbsco  Paintbbs,  ) 
Nbw  York,  March  80, 1886.  J 

demand  that  all  men  who  were  stopped  to-day  on  account  of  the  strike  to 

e  their  pay  in  full  until  the  strike  is  declared  over. 

also  demand  that  all  those  men  which  kept  on  working  after  being  asked 
p  be  dismissed. 

also  demand  thirty-five  cents  per  hour  from  to-day  on,  and  three  dollars 
fty  cents  per  day  and  eight  hours  on  Saturday. 

also  demand  that  the  firm  pay  all  expenses  of  the  strike,  and  that  they  will 
scharge  or  lay  offsmy  man  who  signed  his  name  on  this  list  until  May  1, 
without  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 

also  demand  that  no  man  be  employed  unless  he  can  show  a  clear  card  of 
spective  union. 

it  in  case  of  a  grievance  against  the  firm  of it  shall  be  inves- 

1,  and  if  this  contract  is  broken  the  firm  will  be  placed  under  a  fine  by  the 

il  Labor  Union. 

ase  all  ocher  mechanics  be  ordered  out  we  demand  that  their  salary  be  paid 

[  by  said  firm, . 

Y  under  the  above  conditions  can  the  firm  of come  to  a 

[lent  with  the  Central  Labor  Union. 

SECRETARY  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  FRESCO  PAINTERS, 

,  Delegate. 

e  above  demands  were  changed  twice.     The  order  in  which 

were  received  is  not  clearly  stated.     The  following  were  the 

itioDS : 

also  demand  thirty-five  cents  per  hour  from  to-day  on,  and  three  dollars  i 

ty  c^nts  per  day  from  April  fifth  next  for  nine  hour*,'  work.  i 

also  demand  thirty-five  cents  per  hour  from  to-day  on,  and  tnree  dollars  ' 

■ty  cents  per  day  for  nine  hours'  work  from  April  fifth  next,  and  eight  hours  : 

urday.  ' 

,  tlie  unaersigned,  nereby  agree  not   to  go  to  work  imtil  Mr.  ' 

;  the  authorized  delegate  of  the  American  Society  of  Fresco  Painters  and 
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e  Central  Labor  Union  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  orders  us  to  do  so.  [Here 
Hows  the  names  of  fifteen  employes.] 

Only  under  the  above  conditions  can  the  firm  of come  to  a  set- 

»ment  with  the  Central  Labor  Union. 

The  demands  in  relation  to  wages  and  honrs  were  acceded  to  in 

irt,  but  the  firm  states  that  there  was  no  formal  settlement  at  that 

me  or  since,  and  say  that  no  objection  was  made  to  the  return  of 

le  men.     Some  of  the  men  remained  at  work.     The  rates  in  the 

jreement  were  not  specific,  but  according  to  the  grade  of  the  meu. 

hey  varied  from  twenty-five  cents  an  hour  to  fifty  cents.     Some 

F  the  men  were  to  work  on  yearly  contracts,  averaging  thirty  cents 

1  hour. 

The  union  in  its  statement  says  that  the  following  were  the  terms 

pon  which  they  returned  to  work  : 

An  mechanics  to  receive  full  union  pay  till  strike  declared  off,  and  all  con' 
luing  to  work  during  strike  discharged.  Demand  thirty-five  cents  per  houi 
id  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day,  or  twenty-one  dollars  per  week  of  fifty- 
ree  hours;  Saturday,  eight  hours  from  fifth  of  April;  that  no  men  be  dischargwl 
i  account  of  strike,  and  expenses  of  strike  paid  by  the  firm;  mechanics  of  otbei 
ades  ordered  out  to  receive  full  pay  for  lost  time,  and  receive  union  wages 
bove  conditions  were  agreed  to,  but  broken  by  the  firm  the  next  day  in  discharg 
g  the  one  Irishman,  a  paper-hanger,  thinking  the  Germans  would  not  care. 

While  the  strike  was  in  progress  some  of  the  finished  work  or 
le  building  was  damaged.  The  damage,  as  charged,  consisted  o1 
anbing  the  ceiling  with  mud  and  scratching  the  walls  and  othei 
ortions  of  the  room.  Two  of  the  striking  employes,  who  wen 
ersuading  the  other  men  to  leave  the  job,  were  charged  with  having 
msed  the  damage.  Three  men  were  arrested,  but  only  one  o 
lem  was  a  member  of  the  union.  These  acts  were  made  the  subjee 
f  a  prosecution  which  is  still  pending.  The  firm  lost  contracts  U 
le  extent  of  $10,000 ;  the  actual  loss  was  the  profits  on  that  amouut 
nd  was  also  unable  to  push  their  work  in  other  directions.  I 
Iso  experienced  diflSculty  in  securing  goods  in  consequence  of  i 
oycott.  The  firm  adds  that  it  does  not  feel  any  effects  at  present 
'he  number  of  men  in  different  trades  affected  by  the  strike  wa 
^enty-five.  The  loss  in  wages  to  the  strikers  was  report^  at  abou 
100.  Four  men  lost  their  situations.  The  cost  to  the  union  wa 
fty  dollars. 

PAINTERS  —  BROOKLYN. 
On  or  about  April  1,  the  union  made  a  demand  for  three  dollar 
day  and   nine  hours.      This  was   acceded   to   by   most    of  th 
tnployers.     Previous  to  this  the  prevailing  rates  were  $2,  $2.5( 
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Labor.      The  hours  are  the  same — r 

although  there  was  an  effort  to  intn 

which  had  to  be  abandoned.     The  nui 

strike  is  variously  estimated.     The  un 

strikes,  at  1,500,  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  i 

the  other  statements,  as  pretty  nearly 

were  in  the  organization  at  the  time. 

were  very  active  during  the  late  winter 

had,  according  to  several  statements  mi 

men  to  join  the  organization,  the  men 

majority  and  refusing  to  work  with  n< 

to  the  Bureau,  at  the  time  of  closing 

but  twenty  firms  reporting.    They  seen 

ers  did  not  regard  it  as  a  strike,  and 

the  report  was  too  short  to  secure  f  ui 

tion.     They  show  that  240  men  wer 

strike,  of  which  number  217  went  on  s 

these  was  $7,080,  and  the  cost  to  the  ui 

ing  are  sample  reports  of  employers, 

by  the  union's  account. 

No.  7156.  The  ]oume3rman  painters  of  the  < 
ter  painters  in  Iftarch,  that  on  and  after  April 
doUars  per  diem  for  nine  hours  work  for  al 
hours  on  Saturday.  This  was  conc^ed  to.  1 
work  at  7.80  a.  m.  and  cease  at  5.30  p.  m.,  thus 
on  this  plan  until  April  18,  1886,  when  ord 
they  must  commence  work  at  7  a.  m.  and  c 
hours  to  the  morning  and  four  hours  to  th 

Sainters  objected,  hence  the  strike,  which  last^ 
ay.  After  consultation  with  the  Central  La 
eight  hours  for  $3.76  per  day.  This  prov 
against  it.  After  this  the  Master  Painters'  Ai 
passed  the  resolution  that  men  should  work  by 
each  shop  regulating  the  same. 

No.  767.  About  six  of  our  men  refused  to  a 
members  of  the  union) ;  the  result  of  this  wa 
men  to  work  in  the  shop  with  them,  and  wc 
which  they  did.  On  April  fourteenth,  when 
obliged  to  stop  with  the  rest,  as  they  were  thei 
many  of  our  orders  were  countermanded  for 
back  since,  and  some  are  put  off  until  next  sp 
the  amount  of  business  lost.  We  went  to  wor 
In  June,  the  master  painters  of  Brooklyn  de' 
cents  per  hour,  work  as  long  as  each  shop  sh 
employed.  This  was  accepted  by  the  men, 
hours  at  thirty  cents  per  hour,  or  $2.70  per  di 

No.  758.  The  trouble  in  this  shop  was  tha 
7.30  and  stop  at  5.80  for  three  dollars  a  day. 
ward,  they  struck.  Their  excuse  was  that  the 
of  the  painters  working  until  5:30.     They  s 
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luccessfu],  one;  compromised,  one;  w 
two  days;  three  one  day;  two  blank 
jult,  two  successful;  two  compromised; 
at,  one  conciliation  with  employes;  th 
nal  settlement 

PAPERM^ 

No.  769.  This  was  a  small  strike 

charged  a  Knight  of  Labor  for 

Bcient  reasons.     All  the  other  m 

restoration.     The  firm  closed  d< 

'he  employes  in  this  establishment  nui 
itions.  The  cost  to  the  union  was  i 
led,  yes.  Females  emplojred,  seven.  J 
•k,  five.    Boycott,  no.    Discrimination 

PATTERN-] 
[n  the  pattern-making  branch  o1 
►orted  forty-two  men  in  three  e 
luction  of  hours  ;  two  of  the  strik( 
mccessful.  The  men  sacrificed  i 
[mated  annual  gain  of  $744. 

duration,  one,  one  week;  one,  three  mo 
r  closed,  two  say  no.  Boycott,  thre 
ciliation  with  employes;  one,  concilia 
lement.    No  other  answers  to  question£ 

PIANO  M- 

There  were  reported  strikes  in  t^ 

3e,  involving  2,497  men  ;  one  o 

tipromised,  and  nineteen  were  ui 

IS.     The  loss  in  wages  amount* 

on  $750.     Here  are  the  causes  a: 

bnoxious  foreman,  one;  unsuccessful; 
\    Reduction  of  hours,  eighteen;  unsu 
tions,  250;  loss  in  wages,  $21,915.     Ag 
fill,  one;  compromised,  one;  number 
ation,  one,  five  weeks;  one,  thirty-six 
ed,  fifteen  no;  five  yes;  one  two  wee 
ation,  ten  days.     Result,  unsuccessfu 
00.     Trade  diverted,  eighteen  say  fore 
mployers,  $5,000.    Discrimination,  no. 
I  employes;  one  conciliation  with  im 
r  questions  not  answered. 

PORCELAIN  MAN 
'his  case  did  not  reach  the  stri" 
a  strike  which  came  to  nothin| 
)loyer  is  the  most  noteworthy  inc 
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relations,  and  says  ''the  act 

t,  recognizes  Trades  Unions 

iDignts  01  Liaoor ;  all  ot  wnicn  aggravates  instead  of  alleviating." 

I  reports  from  this  trade  show  175  men  in  one  establishment  demanding 
[?iDstatement  of  a  discharged  man  unsuccessfully.  Factory  closed,  no. 
les  employed,  sixty-eight.  Engaged  in  strike,  sixty-eight  Boycott,  no. 
idirerted,  foreign  countries;  ot^er  questions  not  answered. 

PEINT  CUTTERS. 

le  men  in  one  establishment  of  this  kind,  to  the  number  of 

ty,  are  reported  to  have  struck  in  regard  to  the  number  of 

mtices,  but  were  unsuccessful,  while  it  cost  the  union  $927. 

tor?  closed,  yes.  Arrests,  eight.  Charge,  conspiracy.  Disposition, 
ed  by  grand  jury.  Boycott,  no.  Discrimination,  no.  To  other  questions 
fwen. 

le  trouble  in  this  case  arose  in  Staten  Island,  where  eight  men, 

allege  their  only  offense  was  '^  objecting  to  the  hiring  of  an 

boj,"  were  indicted  for  conspiracy  to  injure  the  employer 

ire  now  awaiting  their  trial.     The  business  is  a  branch  of  the 

paper   manufacture.      The   case    (No.  1866),   developed    by 

ry,  ifl  that  of  the  alleged  hiring  or  the  continued  service  of  an 

intice  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  union  rules. 

employer  complains  that  the  interference  of  the  union  was 

t  and  that  it  has  ended  in  his  ruin  by  busi* 

y  is  best  told  in  his  own  report  to  this 


walking  delegate  called  ajt  my  residence.  In  my 
>  me,  to  wit. :  He  wished  me  to  call  at  his  house,  as 
^r  me,  and  to  call  and  fix  things  with  him,  upon  my 
ave  me  a  man  to  work  with  in  six  months.  I  never 
regarding  it  as  an  attempt  at  extortion.  In  the 
i  for  more  help,  as  per  advertisement  here  enclosed, 
i  by  the  union  to  request  me  to  make  advertisement 
T  employes  with  limited  experience.  I  wrote  an 
n,  expressing  my  sympathy  with  them  as  regards 
»est  interests  of  the  trade,  at  the  same  time  saying 
irner,  to  run  the  internal  arrangements  of  my  busr 
%TL  prove,  was  read  by  the  delegate  and  the  president 
us  putting  me  in  a  false  light  before  the  union  en 
lly  the  following  statements  and  you  will  find  one  of 
rbitrary  power  under  your  notice, 
d  an  apprentice,  of  West  New  Brighton  (the  boy  in 
had  never  been  notified  of  any  rules  the  men  wished 
About  March  the  fifteenth,  a  union  apprentice, 
Nev  Brunswick  firm,  had  trouble  with  the  firm 
union  then  asked  me  to  employ  him,  which  I 
rwo  dollars  per  week,  the  amount  he  received  from 
from,  to  eight  dollara  per  week.  You  will  please 
pprentice  to  me  six  weeks  after  I  had  hired  the  boy 
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in  dispute.  On  April  the  seventh  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Block  Catten 
Union,  asking  for  the  discharge  of  the  boy  of  my  own  selection,  a  copy  of  whic 
I  enclose.  I  did  not  discharge  the  boy,  claiming  that  if  I  had  more  apprentice 
than  they  wished  when  I  hired  him,  they  should  not  have  sent  me  another  si 
weeks  afterwards,  and  added  that  I  would  not  discharge  an  employe  of  my  ow 
selection  to  make  room  for  any  union  man  who  happened  to  be  in  trouble.  T 
make  sure  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  union  to  take  the  boy  from  Brunswick, 
telegraphed  a  union  man,  asking  him  if  such  was  the  fact,  a  copy  of  his  teli 
grams  m  reply  enclosed.  I  also  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received  sine 
the  strike  from  one  of  my  former  employes,  conclusively  proving  the  fair  trea 
ment  they  received  from  me. 

Through  this  unjust  strike  I  have  seen  my  savings  of  years  swept  away,  an 
have  experienced  absolute  want  of  the  necessary  comforts  for  my  family,  harir 
not  been  able  to  earn  $100  since  my  business  was  closed,  and  leaving  me  wit 
>  bills  for  nearly  $500,  which  I  am  unable  to  meet.  It  seems  to  me  that  sue 
actions  of  secretly  organized  bodies  are  equivalent  to  highway  robbery,  ao 
should  be  met  with  very  severe  legislative  action. 

Being  perfectly  wiUmg  for  you  to  do  with  this  as  you  see  fit,  and  hoping 
may  lead  to  some  advantage  to  myself, 

I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

H  A.L 

Have  enclosed  an  affidavit  sworn  to  by  me  and  sent  by  a  union  man  to  ret 
to  the  men  at  headquarters,  but  who  was  refused  permission  to  do  so  by  tl 
president. 

The  affidavit  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

H.  A.  L. ,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  and  has  been  for  t 
past  three  years  in  the  Dusiness  of  print  cutting  at,  etc.,  and  has  employed  du 
ing  that  time  a  ^eat  number  of  men  in  such  business,  and  has  paid  his  employ 
as  high  as  the  highest  average  wages  in  the  country.  That  on  the  seventeen 
day  of  May,  instant,  twenty-four  of  deponent's  workmen  made  a  strike  and  k 
his  shop  without  giving  deponent  any  notice  or  warning  whatever,  and  Icavi 
a  great  deal  of  work  unflninished  to  his  damage  and  miury.  That  depone 
afterwards  requested  said  strikers  to  return  to  work,  but  that  they  have  refus 
to  do  so.  Deponent  further  says  that  he  verily  believes  that  a  conspiracy  h 
been  entered  mto  between  certain  persons,  which  induced  his  said  workmen 
leave  his  said  employment,  and  that  if  they  had  not  been  interfered  with  1 
other  persons  they  would  have  continued  therein.  That  deponent  bases  1 
said  belief  upon  the  fact  that  one  D.  B.,  a  block  cutter,  and  a  member  of  ti 
union,  about  three  months  ago  stated  in  the  presence  of  other  persons,  that 
deponent  knew  what  was  hanging  over  his  (deponent's)  head,  deponent  won 
call  at  his  (B.'s)  private  residence  and  fix  the  matter  with  him,  and  that  if  dep 
nent  did  not  comply  with  that  request  deponent  would  not  have  a  man  in  1 
shop  in  six  months  time;  and  that  about  three  weeks  thereafter  said  B.  said 
deponent's  brother,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  that  he  (deponent's  brother)  ai 
deponent's  other  workmen  had  better  be  careful  that  he  (B.)  was  going  to  i 
down  on  their  boss  (meaning  deponent).  Deponent  further  says  that  he  made 
proposition  to  said  "strikers"  this  morning,  that  he  would  discharge  B.  S.  t 
boy,  from  the  practical  part  of  the  business  and  hire  him  immediately  theripaft 
as  an  office  boy,  if  the  said  men  would  return  to  work;  that  the  committee,  cc 
sisting  of  four  men,  would  not  agree  to  the  proposition,  and  demanded  th 
deponent  should  put  the  boy  out  of  the  shop  altogether,  until  such  time  as  t 
union  could  make  a  law  to  cover  the  case,  which  deponent  refused  to  do.  ' 

The  story  told  by  the  union  officials  before  the  commissioner  ( 
this  Bureau  is  as  follows : 

The  employer  took  a  boy  that  we  did  not  allow  him  to  have.    The  rules 
the  union  are  one  boy  to  nve  men,  and  he  took  more  than  that,  but  the  stri 
would  not  have  occurred  unless  he  used  insulting  language,  and  he  provoked  t 
union  to  strike.     There  were  eight  men  arrested  for  conspiracy  and  indicted 
the  charge  of  conspiring  to  ruin  this  man  L — .     Q.  What  did  the  charge  specif 
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n,  one  for  one-half  day;  six  for  one  day,  one  three  days; 

one  week;  one  pending;  one  blank,  l^aclory  closed,  two 
¥odays;  one  for  one  week.  Arrests,  one  for  assault,  pror 
Boycott,  twelve,  no.  Loss  on  contracts,  one,  |25U  per  n 
Prade  diverted,  one,  says  "some;"   one,  $76  per  week;  one 

one,  $1,500.  Damage  to  machinery',  etc.,  one,  $100.  T< 
one,  $76  per  week;  one,  $1,500;  one,  $1,600.  Discrimii 
I,  no.  Mode  of  settlement,  four,  conciliation  with  union;  o 
employes  ;  seven,  no  formal  settlement ;  one  conciliation, 
unanswered. 

PRESSMEN. 
B  branch  of  the  printing  trade,  the  reports  *Bho>^ 
nineteen  establishments,  struck  for  various  caus^ 
iccessfnl,  two  compromised,  and  two  unsuccessfi 
m  lost  positions.  The  estimated  annual  increase 
(,596,  while  the  loss  in  wages  was  only  $534,  an< 
aion  but  $100.     This  will  be  found  below  in  deta 

ment  of  non-union  men,  one;  successful.  Increase  of  wages 
:,  fourteen;  compromised,  two;  unsuccessful,  one;  numbi 
)08ition8,  seventeen ;  loss  in  wages,  $484;  cost  to  union,  $100 
>22,596.  Reduction  of  hours,  one ,  unsuccessful ;  number  eng 
Eiges,  $50.  Duration,  one  for  two  hours;  one  one  day ;  o 
lay;  three  two  days;  one  three  days;  one  four  days;  one  om 
ka ;  four  blank.  Factory  closed,  twelve,  no ;  two,  yes.  Boycc 
I  on  contracts,  one,  $80;  one,  $108;  one,  $280;  one,  $500. 
ne,  $500.  Trade  diverted,  one,  $500  per  week;  one,  *'soi 
Lployers»  one,  $80 ;  one,  $il03  ;  one,  $150  per  week  ;  one,  $ 
>n,  seven,  no;  one,  yes.  Mode  of  settlement,  seventeen; 
n,  two;  no  formal  settlement.    All  other  questions  unans^ 

feeders  are  the  men  or  helpers  who  feed  the  wl 
e  presses  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  impressio 
workmen  has  furnished  quite  a  large  contingent  o 
113  is  a  press-feeder'c  strike.  It  lasted  two  we< 
;  one  of  the  large  New  York  city  establishments ; 
mployes,  262 ;    of  these  forty  were  strikers  for  ii 

The  story  of  the  strike  is  thus  told  by  the  firm 

many  other  cases : 

vas  organized  by  Pressmen's  Union  No.  9.  It  was  not  wj 
"scale  of  prices,"  which  says  that  *'  Feeders  applies  to  mei 
iir  years. "  /^We  offered  twelve  dollars  to  men  who  fed  on  f 
lor  wages  for  inferior  performance  and  ability.  The  j 
)ressmen  fully  approve  our  positionTi  The  electrotypers,  < 
rs  refused  the  strikers  any  help.  At  "least  200  persons  wb 
jr  the  wages  we  offer  have  been  turned  away  from  our  doo 
kers.  We  recommend  a  more  stringent  law  to  break  up  ii 
racts,  and  the  intimidation  of  willing  applicants  for  work. 

nswer  of  the  union  in  this  case  (No.  11 13)  is : 

cers  of  the  union  went  in  person  to  No.  1 118,  and  endeayon 
mt  the  scale  to  his  employes  previous  to  strike,  but  coul 
ry  arrangement,  no  disposition  being  apparent  to  avoid  dil 
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in,  while  others  stood  out. 


to  observe  that  some  employers  gave 
Another  employer  also  says  (No.  900) : 


I  think  the  demands  made  by  the  New  York  Pressmens*  Union  No.  9,  in 
regard  to  feeders  are  very  exorbitant.  We  were  paying  nine  and  ten  dollars  per 
week  before  the  strike  (June  7),  the  highest  wages  paid  by  any  printer  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  And  after  the  strike  we  were  compelled  to  pay  fourteen  dollara 
per  week,  an  increase  of  fifty-five  per  cent.  We  offered  to  compromise  for 
twelve  dollars  per  week,  but  were  not  successful.  The  union  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  a  newspaper  and  a  book  printer.  The  newspaper  printer  is  com 
pelled  to  pay  two  dollars  per  week  more  for  his  feeders  than  the  scale  laid  down 
for  book  prmters.  And  the  price  obtained  for  newspaper  work  is  about  one  half 
that  of  book'  work.  The  Pressmens'  Union  No.  9,  has  singled  out  five  printing 
establishments  in  this  city,  that  run  day  and  night,  and  have  compelled  them  to 
pay  the  exorbitant  price  of  fourteen  dollars  per  week  for  their  feeders.  The 
other  printing  establishments  in  this  city  are  only  paying  five  to  eigh*^^  dollars 
per  week,  consequently  the  five  establishments  now  paying  the  fourteen  dollars 
per  week,  are  unable  to  compete  with  the  other  printers.  In  our  judgment  all 
cylinder  feeders  should  receive  the  same  rate  or  wages,  whether  on  book  or 
newspaper  work. 

No.  1102.  Another  employing  printer  says : 

I  am  engaged  in  the  printing  business,  doing  work  for  publishers  and  others 
requiring  printing.  There  is  a  very  lively  competition  in  this  line  of  work  — 
requiring  the  closest  application  to  details  to  insure  success.  The  strike  herein 
described  was  confinea  to  feeders  of  cylinder  presses,  and  was  entirely  unneces- 
sary. Feedera  are  merely  learners  to  become  pressmen  —  mostly  young  men 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  —  and  nine  dollars  per  week  for  competent 
hands  was  ample.  I  am  paying  the  advance,  simply  because  it  would  be  more 
niinous  for  me  to  stop  than  go  on.  My  advices  from  other  printing  centers  out- 
side of  this  city  is  that  seven  to  eight  aollars  per  week  is  the  prevailing  price  — 
down  as  low  as  five  dollars  per  week  in  some  places.  My  business  is  entirely 
jobbing;  doing  other  parties  work,  and  most  of  my  city  competitors  are  paying 
much  less  than  I  am,  not  to  exceed  ten  dollars  per  week  for  their  most  compe- 
tent hands.  An  extensive  printing  concern  In  Jersey  City,  doing  same  class  of 
work,  pay  from  seven  to  ten  dollars  per  week,  the  latter  price  only  to  those  who 
feed  large  cylinder  presses.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  good,  competent 
feeders,  at  the  old  rate  of  nine  dollars  per  week,  who  would  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  tne  opportunity  to  work,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  and  who  are  now  either 
partially  or  entirely  unemployed.  I  am  convinced  that  some  potent  authority,! » 
sustained  by  law,  to  stop  and  arbitrate  strikes  is  now  a  necessity  for  the  generallj 
welfare.  The  old  business  rule  of  demand  and  supply  is  entirely  ignored.  An* 
employer  is  no  longer  safe  in  conducting  his  business.  Contracts  made  on  a 
most  conservative  basis  may  lead  to  his  utter  ruin.  Employes  (as  in  my  case) 
of  years,  without  a  moment^s  notice  band  together,  stop  work,  and  force  him  to 
open  his  pocket-book  for  their  demands  —  he  must  yield  or  sink.  Other  hands 
are  not  allowed  to  take  their  places  and  work,  and  so  the  tyranny  goes  on. 

The  following  suggests  the  contradiction  of  having  equal  pay  for 

skilled  and  raw  labor : 

No.  1192.  "My  opinion  is  simply  this:  As  long  as  pressmen  (skilled  work- 
men) and  feeders  (unskilled  workmen),  are  in  the  same  union,  such  troubles  will 
exist,  as  the  feeders  outnumber  the  pressmen,  who  are  their  bosses  during  working 
hours." 

No.  772.  In  this  case  a  spirit  of  conciliation  on  one  side,  at  all  events,  seems  to 
have  brought  about  pleasant  results  :  ' '  We  haven't  the  copy  of  the  men's 
demands.  They  acted  very  decently  in  the  matter,  and  after  sending  us  a 
"petition,"  gave  us  two  weeks  in  which  to  consider  it.  When  the  two  weeks 
were  up  we  were  waited  on  by  a  committee  of  "  walking  delegates,"  who  knew 
aothing  of  the  nature  of  the  men's  requests,  but  merely  knew  that  they  had 
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a  petition  for  a  raise.  We  offered  a  compromise,  which  they 
r  we  must  pay  the  full  amount  asked  or  decline  entirely,  n 
and  the  men  went  out  immediately,  first  washing  up  their  presses 
rerything  in  good  order.  We  advertised  for  men,  but  the  sti 
;&  and  notices  posted  all  about  the  neighborhood  and  not  one  dec 
applied.  Held  quite  a  lengthy  conference  with  their  chairman 
ng  and  a^ain  onered  the  same  compromise,  which  they  finallj 
i  retumea  to  work  at  1  o'clock." 

PUESE-MAKEES. 

is  difference  arose  from  the  discharge  of  a  man  for 

ct  of  work,  and  because  he  was  replaced  by  non-uni 

anion  took  up  his  cause,  but  no  result  followed  frc 

ference,  except  making  the  shop  non-union.     Thirtee 

by-three  engaged  in  the  strike. 

the  thirteen  men  who  unsuccessfully  struck  in  one  e 

of  this  kind  against  the  employment  of  non-union  i 

em  lost  positions. 

ation,  two  weeks.  Factory  closed,  no.  Arrests,  two;  one  disclu 
^.00.     Discrimination,  no.    To  other  questions  no  answers. 

SAFE-MAKEES. 
this  industry  the  reports  show  that  400  men  in  two  e 
^  struck  for  an  increase  of  wages,  one  of  them  being 
nd  the  other  was  compromised,  while  twenty-five  n 
ions.  The  loss  in  wages  entailed  by  these  strikes  amoi 
)0,  but  as  an  offset  the  men  made  an  estimated  net 
ase  of  $18,620 : 

ation,  one,  one  week;  one,  two  weeks.    Factory  closed,  one  yes. 
).    Loss  on  contracts,  one,  $2,000.     Trade  diverted,  one  yes.  to 
loss  to  employers,  one,  $2,000.    Mode  of  settlement,  two  concilis 
yes.    To  all  other  questions  no  replies. 

L  312.  A  New  York  city  firm  says : 

men  inaugurated  their  union,  and  on  April  twenty-first  an  ac 
was  made.  The  men  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  us.  Two  we 
wre  were  waited  upon  by  representatives  of  the  Central  Labor  Ui 
our  men  wanted  nine  hours.  We  offered  the  men  their  choice- 
already  granted  for  ten  hours'  work,  or  the  old  rate  of  wage 
and  gave  them  twenty-four  hours  to  decide.  Not  coming  to  i 
i  time,  we  closed  our  factory  from  Thursday  until  Monday,  open 
or  all  who  wished  to  come.  About  one-third  came  back,  the  bal 
r  one  week,  when  all  returned  on  the  terms  we  had  offered. 
407.  This  was  a  strike  for  increase  of  wages.  It  lasted  two  week 
compromise  on  nine  hours  a  day.  This  occurred  in  May.  In  tl 
jtober  the  men  returned  to  ten  hours  with  increase  of  pay.  Abe 
St  in  wages  of  210  men  out. 
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lY-GOODS. 

.,  ^  ,  mber  of  380,  are  reported 

have  btmck  unsuccessfully  during  the  past  year  in  six  establishrae 

for  various  causes.    The  causes,  results,  etc.,  in  detail,  are  as  f ollo^ 

For  Saturday  half -holidav,  five;  unsuccessful;  number  engaged,  870.    Ago 
imported  labor  from  another  city,  one;  unsuccessful;  number  engaged, 
Factory  closed,  no.    Females  remaining  at  work,  one,  twelve,     boycott, 
To  all  other  questions  no  answers. 

SALESMEN  — SEWING  MACHINE. 
The  only  strike  of  the  employes  in  this  branch  of  the  sew 
machine  trade  was  that  of  fifty-three  men,  who  struck  against 
method  of  payment  in  oije  establishment ;  it  was  unsuccessful,  thi; 
five  of  them  having  been  refused  work  on  account  of  their  acti< 

Duration,  pending.  Factory  closed,  no.  Boycott,  yes.  Result,  succesf 
Discrimination,  no.    ^o  other  questions  no  replies. 

No.  931.  This  was  a  lock-out  by  a  well-known  sewing  machine  comp 
The  matter  in  issue  was  the  payment  of  outstanding  commissions  to  salesi 
The  salesmen  assert  that  the  company  pays  a  weekly  salary  of  not  less  than 
doDars,  with  commissions,  as  per  contract,  copy  of  which  is  annexe( 
employers*  return.  The  employers  say  that  the  employes  were  entitled  to 
dollars  salanr,  five  per  cent  on  collections,  and  twenty  per  cent  as  selling  c 
mission.  Tney  furnish  no  explanation  why  over-due  amounts  are  unp 
merely  refer  to  contract.  The  employes  call  it  a  clear  fraud,  and  allege  thai 
company  refuses  to  pay  all  moneys  due  to  men  who  leave  their  employ, 
would  appear  to  be  a  question  of  legal  interpretation  of  a  contract. 

No.  1672  was  for  Saturday  half -holiday  in  dry-goods  trade;  no  organ 
strike ;  holiday  refused. 

No.  718.  Trouble  as  to  management  of  N.  Y.  city  dry  goods  store,  w 
had  brought  six  of  their  employes  from  Trov.     City  employes  objected, 
trouble  did  not  reach  the  strike  phase.    The  demand  for  discharge  was  refi 
and  the  movement  coUapsed. 

SALT  BOILERS. 

The  salt  boilers  in  one  establishment  successfully  struck  f oi 

increase  of  wages : 

Duration,  one  day.  Factory  closed,  one-half  day.  Mode  of  settlement, 
dilation  with  union.     To  all  other  questions  no  answers. 

SATCHELS  AND  TRAVELING  BAGS. 

No.  975.  This  was  a  strike  for  advance  of  wages.  The  workers  demai 
twenty  per  cent  advance.  By  compromise  they  obtained  five  per  cent  to  s< 
per  cent.    The  strike  lasted  about  a  week. 

The  employes  in  ten  establishments,  numbering  143  persons, 

reported  striking  against  a  reduction  and  for  an  increase  of  waj 

which  was  successful ;  although  six  lost  positions  and  the  los 

wages  amounted  to  $2,371. 
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sixteen  days.  Factory  closed,  six  no;  three  yes.  Females  ] 
T;  females  engaged  in  strike,  ten;  females  remaining  at  work 
Loss  on  contracts,  $800.  Contract  refused,  |300.  Trade  d 
ttes.  Damage  to  machinery,  etc.,  $200.  Total  cost  to  em 
■imination,  no.  Mode  o{  settlement,  conciliation  with  uni< 
ons  no  answers. 

SAW-MAKERS. 

-makers,  to  the  number  of  100  in  one  establishme 

)  have  made  an .  estimated  gain  in  their  wages  of 

by  successfully  striking  for  an  increase  of  wages 

n  wages  to  secure  it : 

ten  days.  Factory  not  closed.  Females,  ten ;  number  rema 
)orted.  Boycott,  no.  Discrimination,  no.  Mode  of  settlemc 
1  Knights  of  Labor.    To  all  other  questions  no  answers. 

itrike  by  employes  against  ten  per  cent  reduction  of  w 
gh  factory,  Employers  made  concession  and  wages  were  i 
day  strike.  There  seems  to  have  been  less  question  as  t 
e  firm's  adoption  of  half-time  in  the  condition  of  the  trade, 
reduced  hours  should  be  apportioned  over  the  week  so  as  t 
he  men.  It  was  settled  amicably  bv  intervention  of  Centra] 
hundred  and  twenty  men  interested.  One  hundred  and  fiftji 
s. 

SCALE  MAKERS. 

I.  Lock-out  in  anticipation  of  strike  at  Lansing 

land  for  advance  in  wages  which  was  finally  set 

'  cent  advance.     The  scale-makers  compromised 

wages.     Of  the  twenty-seven  men  involved,  eig 
ides  a  loss  in  wages  of  $300.     Their  union  assisted 

dollars,  while  the  estimated  annual  increase  was  | 

four  davs.  Factorjr  closed,  yes.  Boyc 
,wo-thirds.  Discrimination,  no.  Mode  c 
\  of  Labor.     To  other  questions  no  answe: 

SHIRT-IRONERS. 

inch  of  the  shirt  industry  reports 
425  hands,  on  strike  for  various  < 
liich  one  was  unsuccessful  and  tw( 
•s  lost  positions.  The  amount  los 
estimated  annual  increase  amoun 
ilts,  etc.,  in  detail,  are  found  follow 

wages,  one;  compromised;  number  engs 
Fvinst  a  reduction  of  wages,  two ;  compro: 

engaged,  300;  lost  positions,  200;  loss  in 

and  one  four  days  Factory  closed,  or 
,  one,  seventy-five.  Females  engaged  in 
laining  at  work,  one,  seventy-five.      Boy 
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questions,  no  replies.     Discrimination,  two  no.    Mode  of  settlement,  two  com 
ation  with  employes;  one,  no  formal  settlement. 

No.  590.  This  was  a  demand  for  ten  per  cent  increase  in  wages;  five  per  c 
was  conceded  to  about  125  hands.  Subsequently,  in  the  late  spring  it  beca 
necessary  to  repair  the  factory  boiler,  and  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  do  so 
other  needed  work.  A  notice  was  posted  to  this  effect.  The  hands,  under 
direction  of  some  agitators,  took  alarm  and  called  it  a  lock-out.  There  was 
procrastination  or  delay  in  the  repairs;  no  one  discharged.  In  fact,  as  the  $t 
is  told  by  the  employer,  it  was  a  false  alarm,  instigated  by  the  disturbing  elem 
that  may  always  be  found  in  every  large  number  of  persons. 

No.  211.  This  was  a  strike  for  wages  December,  1885,  which  lasted  three  d 
and  was  compromised.  The  employer  alleges  it  was  a  demand  for  increj 
the  people  say  it  was  against  a  reduction.    Loss  of  wii^is,  $700. 

No.  2ili  was  between  same  parties.    The  firm,  as  alleged,  having  locked 
the  hands  with  the  view  of  entering  into  business  with  a  firm  who  worke 

C>n  contract    This  lock-out  occurred  in  June,  and  the  wages  due  had 
settled. 

No.  861.    Half  day  strike  for  increase  of  wages.     Lost. 

SHIRT-MAKEES. 

The  shirt-makers  lost  $18,000  in  their  two  strikes,  for  varit 

causes,  involving  2,035  employes.     Both  of  these  strikes  were  cc 

promised.     The  estimated  increase  was  $25,000.     Below  will 

found  this  statement  in  detail : 

Increase  of  wages,  two;  compromised;  number  engaged,  2,035;  loss  in  wa^ 
$18,000;  estimated  increase^  $25,000.  Duration,  one,  twelve  days;  one,  one  c 
Factory  closed,  one  yes;  one  no.  Females  before  strike,  100;  females  engagec 
strike,  fifty;  females  remaining):  at  work,  fifty.  Damage  to  machinery,  etc.,  ( 
Total  cost  to  employers,  one,  $50;  one,  $25,000.  Discrimination,  no.  Mode 
settlement,  two  conciliation  'with  employes.    To  other  questions  no  answers. 

SHOEMAKERS. 
Of  the  eighty-eight  establishments  reported  on  strike  in  t 
industry  during  the  past  year,  forty-three  were  successful,  two  w 
unsuccessful,  and  forty-three  are  doubtful.  Out  of  1,334  n 
involved  in  these  strikes,  but  nine  lost  their  positions,  while  the  1 
in  wages  was  $5,260,  and  the  cost  to  the  union  was  ten  doUa 
but  as  an  ofiEset  they  made  an  estimated  annual  gain  of  $2,3 
The  causes  and  results  in  detail,  are  as  follows : 

Against  team  work,  one;  unsuccessful;  number  engaged,  nine;  lost'p 
tions,  nine.  Increase  of  wages,  eighty-three:  successful,  forty;  doubt 
forty-three;  number  engaged,  913;  loss  in  wages,  $2,900.  Employment 
non-union  men,  two;  successful;  number  engaged,  188;  loss  in  wages,  $2,e 
estimated  gain,  $2,892.  Opposed  to  union,  one;  successful;  number  engag 
120;  cost  to  union,  $10.  Reinstatement  of  discharged  man,  one;  unE 
cessful;  number  engaged,  109.  Duration,  four  report  two  days;  one,  tt 
days;  two,  four  days;  one,  six  weeks;  thirty-four,  one  month;  forty-five,  bla 
one,  pending.  Factory  closed,  four  yes;  four  no;  balance  no  answer.  Femj 
previous  to  strike,  three  reported  227.  Engaged  in  strike,  one  reports  sevei 
seven.  Remaining  at  work,  four  report  seventy-seven.  Boycott,  three  rej 
ytt;  iour  answer  no.     Diu*ation,  one,  six  weeks;  one,  four  days;  one,  five  ds 
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uree  saccessful.  Loss  on  contracts,  one,  $2,000;  one,$120;  oi 
I  refused  one,  |380.  Trade  diverted,  one  a  large  amount ; 
damage  to  machinery,  etc.,  one,  $3,000.  Total  cost  to  empl< 
me,  $2,000  ;  one,  $500 ;  one,  $1,000.  Discrimination,  eight  i 
aent,  two  conciliation  with  union;  forty-one  conciliation  wit 
;.  forty -five  no  formal  settlement. 

SHOE  LASTEKS. 
[g  the  period  covered  by  the  investigation,  fou 
g  171  men,  were  reported  in  this  division  of  t 
trade,  two  of  which  were  successful  and  two  w< 
i.  The  loss  in  wages  entailed  by  these  strikes  amo 
and  the  cost  to  the  union  was  $306,  while  the  € 
Lucrease  in  wages  was  $5,406.  The  causes  and  i 
re  afi  follows : 

3  of  wages,  three;  successful,  two ;  compromised,  one;  numbe 
in  wages,  $5,001;  cost  to  union,  $306;  estimated  gain,  $5,408. 
)n  of  wages,  one;  compromised;  number  engaged,  seventh 
,500.  Duration,  one  nine  days;  one  ten  days;  one  eighteen 
ree  days.  Factories  closed,  four  yes.  Feinales  previous 
remaining  at  work,  four,  180.  Boycott,  three  no;  one  bla 
cts,  one,  $3,500;  one,  $2,000;  one,  $500.  Contracts  refi 
Trade  diverted,  one,  yes,  can*t  calculate.  Total  cost  to  emp 
,  $2,000;  one,  $7,000.  Discrimination,  three  no.  Mode  of  s 
illation;  two,  conciliation  with  Knights  of  Labor;  one,  cc 
loyes.    To  other  questions  no  replies. 

SILK  RIBBON  WEI 

is  industry  during  the  past  year, 

on  strike  for  various  causes,  ii 

of  whom  were  refused  work  af 

rikes,  six  were  successful  and  t\^ 

in  an  estimated  net  annual  inci 

L  to  gain  this   $1,440  in  wages 

jtc,  are  given  in  detail,  as  follow 

J  of  wages  and  abolition  of  overtime,  one 
.  Increase  of  wages,  five;  successfi 
igaged,  1,055;  lost  positions,  twenty;  Ic 
5d.     Reduction  of  hours,  one;  successful 

and  regulations,  one;  successful;  nu: 
40.  Duration,  one,  one  day;  one,  one 
,  eleven  days.     Factory  closed,  two  y« 

six  shops  report,  1,057.  Females  i 
emaining  at  work,  two,  137.  Boycott,  t 
I  reports  $500.  Contracts  refused,  one  re 
ts  $1,000,000;  one,  several  thousand  d 
r,  etc.,  one,  fifty  dollars.  Total  cost  to 
>n,  two  answer  no.  M^de  of  settlement 
70,  conciliation;   two,  no  formal  settle] 
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•s  for  the  rig 
t  best  to  ref  u 
probably  $2J 
Europe, 
no.  TB&t  was  lor  increase  oi  wages.  Lost  Strik 
L068  in  wages  about  $1,000  to  $i;dOO. 

l(o8. 1677, 1678, 1679.  These  were  strikes  for  increase 
hours.    Three  were  successful;   two  lost.    Loss  of 
of  hands,  760,  of  which  540  struck. 

SILK  WINDEES. 
The  reports  state  that  the  strike  in  this  tra 
wages  in  one  establishment,  was  unsnccessf ul. 
No  other  answers. 

SPKING-MAKERS. 

Out  of  the  two  strikes  reported  to  have  < 

during  the  period  covered  by  the  investigatioi 

both  were  compromised.      The  estimated  ai 

placed  at  $5,460.     The  details  of  this  states 

follows : 

Increase  of  wages,  one ;   compromised ;  number 
increase,  $5,460.    Employment  of  expelled  Knight  < 
promised;  number  engaged,  150.    Duration,  one  ansy 
closed,  two  say  no.    Discrimination,  two  say  no.    Mo( 
ciliation  with  Knights  of  Labor.    To  other  questions  j 

STAGE  DKIVEES. 
The  stage  drivers  of  two  companies,  numbe 
to  have  struck  to  assist  other  trades,  one  was 
other  nnsnccessf  nly  and  thereby  secured  an  anni 
of  $5,850,  although  they  lost  $195  in  wages  1 

Duration,  two  of  one  day.   Factory  closed,  two,  yes. 
contracts,  two;  one  $1,200;  one  $600.    Total  loss  to  en 
one  $600.    Discrimination,  two,  no.    Mode  of  sett] 
with  employes;  one,  no  formal  settlement.    To  other  ( 

Nos.  1155,  609.  These  were  strikes  on  the  new  Fiftl 
drivers  in  their  great  strikes.  It  lasted  only  part  of  a  da} 
loss  to  men,  $64.50.    Loss  to  firm,  $600  each  day.    I^ 

No.  1908.  The  stage  drivers  employed  on  the  Blu 
Chambers  street.  New  York,  and  Brooklyn  end  of  b 
1886.  They  claimed  they  were  paid  fifteen  dollars  anc 
hours  per  day,  and  that  they  were  informed  that  they  n 
two  dollars  per  day,  when  they  immediately  tied-up  tl 

STAMPING  WORKS 
The  twenty  employes  in  an  establishmen 
stmck  for  an  increase  of  wages,  were  nnsnc 
questions  no  answers. 
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STARCH  WORKERS. 

ports  from  this  industry  state  that  the  two  strike 
^-nine  men,  were  both  successful,  and  the  loss 
lunted   to  seventy-five    dollars.      Estimated  inc 
187.     The  detailed  causes  and  results  will  be  foi 


of  wages,  one;  successful;  number  engaged,  twelve;  loss 
I  dollars;  estimated  gain,  $1U7.  Reinstatement  ot  disch 
jsful;  number  engaged,  twenty-seven.  Duration,  one  t 
tion,  two,  no.  Mode  of  settlement,  two,  conciliation  wi 
To  all  other  questions  no  replies. 

Demand  for  increase  of  wages  by  boys.  Employer  will  i 
lied  a  strike.  It  was  compromised  by  an  advance  of  five  < 
aged  in  strike. 

This  was  a  strike  to  obtain  reinstatement  of  three  unioi 
suited  by  foreman,  and  on  their  resenting  it  had  been 
immediately  reinstated. 

S.  I.  RAPID  TRANSIT  COMPANY. 

brike  was  short-lived.  The  demand  by  tracl 
^e  cents  more  per  day  was  granted.  Out  half  t 
ise  on  the  Jamaica  and  Brooklyn  road  is  retui 
or.     One  man  discharged. 

STEAM  FITTERS. 
\.  Question  of  doing  work  with  engine  run  by  c 
1.  A  boycott  was  threatened  against  the  firm  i 
e  contractor,  and  the  engine  owner  and  his  men 
His  remarks  on  tlie  occurrence  will  be  found  i 
during  the  past  year,  five  establishments,  employ! 
,  according  to  the  returns,  hav6  had  strikes,  of  wl 
jessful,  one  was  unsuccessful  and  one  is  doubt 
jults,  etc.,  are  as  follows : 

lent  of  non-union  men,  two;  unsuccessful,  one;  doubtful,  oi 
ne.  Reduction  of  hours,  one;  number  engaged,  eight; 
her  trades,  two;  successful.  Duration,  four,  no  reply;  oi 
»sed,  three,  no  reply;  two,  no.  Boycott,  one  says  no 
e  says  $500.  Trade  diverted,  one  says  $8,000.  I^Implo 
Total  cost  to  employers,  one,  $3,600.  Discriminatioi 
3ttlement,  three,  conciliation ;  two,  no  formal  settlement. 
0  answers. 

On  October  1, 1885,  my  men  (steam-fitters  and  helpers)  st 
wages,  but  I  refused  to  take  any  of  them  back  until  Jan 
had  employed  at  that  Jime  joined  the  union.  The  co 
svas  for  me  to  accede  to  the  aemands  for  increase  of  w« 
>f  $200,  but  was  afterwards  compromised  by  my  paying 
jrs'  Union. 
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No.  570.  This  was  a  question  of  free  labor  working  with  convicts.     Emplo 
"^'^  strike  among  our  employes  on  Black  well's  Island  at 

3  walking  delegate  of  the  8team  Fitters'  Union,  wenl 
d  ordered  our  employes  to  stop  work  on  account  of  c 
)n  the  job,  the  commissioners  of  charities  and  correcti 
furnish  the  unskilled  labor  required  on  the  work.  ( 
ork  and  the  walking  delegate  demanded  of  us  that 
i,  which  we  did  not  do,  and  went  on  and  finished  the 

STOCK  CLERKS. 

tment  of  the  clothing  trade.  The  troubTe 
n  as  a  lockout  by  bosses  for  alleged  sympat 
le  employers  say  it  was  a  strike  to  assist  cutt 
^es.  Only  two  retnms  have  been  obtained  fn 
nen  say  that   many   men   were^  turned   oflf 

Fifty-three  out  of  the  fifty-nine  strikers  lost  th 
660  in  wages,  and  the  strike  was  unsuccessful. 
0. 

^s.  Factory  closed,  no.  Damage  to  machinery,  etc. ,  $1 ,( 
irs,  $1»000.    Discrimination,  no.    To  other  questions 

STOREMEN. 

•al  large  stores  in  Brooklyn   bonded  and  fr 

ril,  1866,  struck  for  an  advance  in  wages  a 

>f  union  men.     The  latter  demand  was,  exce 

refused   by  the   employers,  who   cared    nothi 

«rere  union  or  non-union.     The  advance  of  waj 

t  trouble  lasted  only  a  few  hours.     The  f ollowi 

Dtract  is  reported  as  made  in  one  establishmei 

B  the  right  at  all  times  to  employ  either  *' union  '*  or  n 

ich  wages  as  they  can  pay. 

11  be  such  as  suit  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  m 

[len  that  are  coffee  samplei*s  will  be  paid  $10.00  per  we 

litional  allowances: 

been  in  their  employ  five  ^5)  years,  if  they  are  faithfu! 

ive  at  the  end  of  each  year  a  bonus  of  $5*3.00. 

Deen  in  their  service  from  five  (5)  to  ten  (10)  years,  if  tl 

receive  at  the  end  of  each  year  $78  00. 

ieen  in  their  service  over  ten  (10)  years,  if  they  contii 

t  the  end  of  each  year  $104. 

rill  receive  $15.00  per  week.     All  that  have  been  in  th 

ears,  if  they  continue  faithful,  will  receive  at  the  end 

he  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  per  hour. 

Qt  with  the  coffee  samplers  and  engineers  is  to  contii 

ril  29,  1888. 

js  when  not  engaged  on  what  is  known  to  us  as  '*  regula 

hfully  such  labor  as  they  are  called  upon  to  perform. 

isractiom  arises  among  the  employes,  complaints  are  to 

o  the  manager  or  superintendent,  and  if  iheir  decision 

aployes  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  tlie  firm. 

27.]  89 
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rhe  employes  at  no  time  are  to  discontinue  their  labors  until  they 

s decision  of  the  firm;  this  is  to  be  made  within  ten  (10)  days  from  the 

peal. 

dourly  men  to  be  paid  twenty-five  cents  x>er  hour. 

^ork  of  the  men  employed  in  many  coffee  warehoiises  is 
egular.  In  this  case  (394),  the  men  were  not  employed 
being  put  to  work  as  the  business  required  it.  In  April 
J  made  several  demands,  which,  with  the  exception  of  rule 
le  following  copy  of  them,  were  acceded  to  without  any 

rouble. 

Dehandb  of  the  Cmfloybs. 
All  steady  men  employed  by  said  firm  shall  receive  fifteen  ($15)  dollare 

All  steady  men  employed  by  said  firm  shall  receive  for  over-time  thirty 

per  hour. 

All  men  employed  by  said  firm  by  the  hour  shall  receive  twenty-five 

per  hour  for  ten  (10)  hours'  work,  and  thirty  cents  per  hour  for  overtime. 

All  men  employed  in  the  green  coffee  storehouse  by  said  film  shall  be 

i  as  members  of  the  Storemen's  Union. 

No  non-union  men  shall  be  employed  by  said  firm  where  union  men 

imd 

All  men  employed  by  said  firm  in  the  green  coffee  storehouse  shall 

eir  wages  on  Saturday  evening  of  each  week. 

hundred  and  twenty-nine  have  been  reported  as  having 

[1  nine  establishments  for  various  causes;   eight  were  com- 

],  and  one  was  unsuccessful,  while  thirty-nine  of  the  men 

tions.     The  estimated  gain  in  wages  per  year  was  $109,824, 

le  loss  of  wages  to  gain  this  increase  was  but  $10,693. 

^ill  be  found  the  details  as  to  causes  and  result : 

ment  of  non-union  men,  one;  unsuccessful;  number  engaged,  jtwenty- 
,  positions,  twenty-five.  Increase  of  waives,  one;  compromised. 
of  wages  and  employment  of  non-union  men,  seven;  compromised, 
.mber  engaged,  704;  lost  positions,  fourteen;  loss  in  wages.  $10,690; 
increase,  $109,834.  Duration,  one,  two  weeks;  one,  two  days:  one 
FactoiT  closed,  one  says  no.  Arrests,  sixteen;  chargesL  assault 
>n,  one,  nve  dollars  fine;  fifteen,  bound  over  to  keep  peace.  Boycotts 
racts  refused,  $15,500.  Total  cost  to  employers,  $15,500.  ]!tf[ode  oi 
t,  eight,  conciliation  with  union;  one,  no  formal  settlement  To  al 
stions  no  answers. 

STEAM  HEATERS. 

trike  and  boycott  in  this  case  (No.  250),  were  leveled  again 
known  steam  heating  company  of  New  York ;  originall; 
me  implies,  intended  to  be  nsed  in  supplying  heat  to  largi 
B,  but  which  has  gradually  extended  its  functions  to  th( 
)f  steam  for  manufacturing  purposes.  This  company  wa 
ict  of  a  strike  and  boycott  by  a  local  labor  organization  oi 
nary  ground  of  discharging  employes  without  reason,  o 
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njariDg  the  trade  of  steam-fitters  and 

setting  itself  in  opposition  to  the  Kn 

^oualaod  technical  reasons  the  public  < 

md  it  was  alleged  that  the  company  w 

)us  trade,  exceeding  its  powers  and  ci 

}roperty.    The  story  is  told  at  conside 

eport  to  this  Bureau.     The  strike  an 

\ni  was  abandoned   without  public 

ixty-two  men  in  one  establishment  wl 

jloyment  of  non-union 

e  union  $650,  and  the  i 

weeks.  Factory  closed,  no. 
es,  two  discharged;  one  six 
aination,  no.    Mode  of  set! 

0  replies. 

f  the  company,  in  answer  to 

r  copious  reply,  of  which  tl 

imencement  of  the  strike,  h 

kt  two  of  oar  engineers  aasociftted 
006  of  controllins  oor  batiinera  to 
en  to  join  organmfctions  to  accom 
mwich  street,  near  Cortlandt,  thi 
which  during  the  winter  about  8. 
lere  was  one  fireman  in  each  watcl 
rere  enough  men  to  attend  to  the  ] 

1  charge  of  an  engineer  of  the  wf 
ght  hours  per  day.  The  two  men 
n  t9  by  the  firemen  and  pumpmer 
nts  were  received  at  the  office  dui 
>  be  attending  to  their  duties,  an^ 
mlng  that  he  was  incompetent,  ca 
e  day  engineer  was  continually  i 
ired  to  do  nis  work  conKientiouel: 
ations.  The  difficulty  was  prech) 
ers  in  use  on  the  morning  after  CI 
w  boilers  were  required  on  Christi 
lay  would  be  a  holiday,  it  f  allins  1 
»ut  8  o'clock,  the  time  he  was  relie 
il  the  pressure  fell  quite  badly.  1 
1,  as  the  engineers  had  nothing  to  < 
ere  worthless  for  our  purposes, 
w  were  issued  for  the  other  nlgl 
I  chuge  during  the  midnight  hour 
was  started  right.  A  representatl 
rangement  with  our  engineers,  as ' 
;ement  We  had  several  of  ourfli 
]y  competent  The  old  engineer 
f  man.  Finally  the  old  engineer  v 
any,  put  in  his  place.  The  hitter 
but  one  that  were  to  come  on  wat 
Mr.  Prentiss,  was  present  to  indue 
le  he  went  and  got  other  men.  Oi 
at  time  also  employed  steam  fittei 

pipes.  A  representative  of  the  si 
ts  that  we  had  dismissed  a  stean 
ng  without  being  a  steam  fitter.  ^ 
im  fitters  was  omered  by  the  unioi 
)  attention  was  paid  to  the  walkii 
!  strike.    Only  three  fitters,  three  1 

e  morning  of  Monday,  March  1, 
perienced  to  furnish  steam,  for  tii 
K  were  cold  on  our  lines  and  the  hi 
n,  including  pumpmen  on  watch,  € 
mt  of  the  conspiracy  was  revealed 
kdoubtedly  6,700  horse-power,  the  i 
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nnder  these  circamstanoee  these  men  left  their  positions,  and  there  was  apparently  no  way  bat  to 
let  the  boilers  go  to  destmction  or  inconvenience  oar  three  hundred  oonsnmera  by  a  stopiMee  ol 
steam  supply  temporarily  or  otherwise.  The  day  enKlneer,  however,  had  a  loyal  gang  of  repairmen. 
These  sprang  to  the  fires,  the  clerks  in  the  office  also  went,  the  young  engineers  who  were  fiKario^ 
the  meter  diagrams  went,  and  the  boilers  were  manned  and  no  damage  of  any  kind  occuned,  m\ 
any  disappointment  tP  consumers.  Unskilled  laborers  were  put  at  work  under  the  direction  of  Um 
other  men,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  quarter  the  men  In  the  annex  to  the  boiler-house  dariaj 
the  night.  The  old  striking  employes  of  the  company  were  set  out  as  pickets  and  a  gang  of  rouglu 
was  aibund  at  the  same  time  to  make  trouble  with  our  men  and  actually  did  injure  them  in  maai 
cases.  We  controlled  matters  witliin  the  buUding,  but  tL:  strikers  attacked  our  coal  supply  auc 
beat  the  drivers,  and  it  became  necessary  to  have  policemen  waik  behind  each  cart.  In  tiie  end 
however,  we  conquered,  and  not  a  single  man  who  went  out  on  strike,  or  in  connectimi  with  tb( 
fitrike,  has  been  re-employed.  Police  protection  was  gradually  reduced  and  the  strike  terminatet 
about  the  first  of  April.  There  were  thirty-two  firemen,  three  pumpmen,  two  noachinlits  >hii) 
four  helpers,  one  blacksmith  with  one  helper,  two  engineers  at  Station  **B,''  one  ensiueer  boUt 
ing  coal,  four  coal  shovelers,  one  coal  dumper,  two  coal  truck  drivers,  thirteen  coal  cart  driven 
engaged  in  the  direct  production  and  maintenance  of  steam:  of  these  only  four  firemen  and  ou 
engineer  at  Station  '*B^'  refused  to  strike  at  that  time  or  later  and  continued  to  work.  Tb 
remaining  fifty-two  of  the  total  number  of  employes  previous  to  the  strike  as  above  stated 
also  did  not  strike,  and  by  assisting  at  the  fires,  though  engaged  for  other  duties,  enabled  a 
to  continue  without  interruption.  There  were  several  demands  niade  by  the  representatives  of  tb 
various  organizations.  About  the  same  time  a  committee  called  at  the  boiler-house  and  saw  ib 
superintendent  of  the  station,  Mr.  Prentiss,  and  myself.  This  committee  demanded  the  di^ 
charge  of  Oodbold,  the  day  engineer,  and  of  Mr.  Prentiss,  the  superintendent  of  the  station,  tit 
that  the  engineers  oischarged  should  be  reinstated.  Still  later  a  representative  from  the  Knights  o 
Labor  called,  stating  that  the  last  committee  had  no  authority,  but  that  the  more  reasonable  men 
bers  of  the  order  considered  that  there  had  been  a  misunderstanding  and  that  the  proper  committe 
with  due  authority  to  settle  everything  would  like  to  call  uiMn  me  and  endeavor  to  come  to  an  onde 
standing.  No  settlement  or  compromise  was  made  except  that  the  steam  fitting  organizatio 
voluntarily  released  the  boycott  themselves,  withont  request  from  us,  on  the  elghin  dav  of  Jan^ 
There  was  no  question  of  wages  in  the  strike  whatever.  The  firemen  were  paid  ^i.OO  for  eight  hoar 
work,  and  some  of  them  vrbo  voluntarilv  came  on  for  a  longer  watch  during  the  day  when  moi 
steam  was  reouired,  received  8S.60  for  from  ten  to  eleven  hours'  work,  according  to  the  demao 
for  steam.  The  total  loss  to  employes  in  wages  as  a  result  of  the  three  strikea  is  estlmttc 
at  $4,594.  This  is  on  the  basis  that  the  men  did  not  obtain  emplovment  until  police  protection  wt 
withurawn.  A  great  many  of  them  were  withont  work  for  a  much  longer  tin^  Some  injiuy  wi 
occasioned  to  our  apparatus  by  improper  management  durhiff  the  strike,  but  was  not  serious  i 
amount  as  everybody  was  watched  closely.  We  have  a  strong  belief  that  all  the  damage  was  caasi 
maliciously  by  men  in  the  employ  of  the  strikers,  who  came  in  as  if  green  men.  Our  firm  fti 
boycotted.  Boycott  notices  were  also  issued  asainst  two  tugboats,  of  which  we  have  do  copy,  i 
the  saloonkeepers  that  furnished  our  men  witn  food  were  also  threatened  with  boycott.  Final 
also  our  consumers  were  threatened  with  bovcott  As  stated  above,  the  pipe  fitters  finally  wftbdrc 
their  boycott,  but  the  £ocentric  Engineers  nave  persistently  kept  up  toe  fi^t  as  liest  ttiery  cool 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  persistently  followea  np  the  members  of  the  board 
aldermen,  making  additional  statements,  which  the  company  has  had  no  opportunity  to  answer. 

The  steam-heating  company  also  forwarded  to  this  Bureau  some  prints 
matter,  statements  from  the  daily  papers,  etc.,  of  which  the  most  important  "w 
the  following  public  notice  and  hand  bill: 

ITbtice  to  the  Employes  of  the  New  York  Steam  Co.  and  to  Whom  it  may  Canten 

The  New  York  Steam  Co)«»ant,  22  CortlAndt  street,  J 
Kew  York,  MarchZ,  1886.  f 

To  Whom  it  may  Concern:  Section  678  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  State  of  New  York  nrorides  tl 
"  a  person  who  willfully  and  maliciously,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  others,  breaks  a  ct 
tract  of  service  or  hiring,  knowing,  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe,  that  the  probal 
consequence  of  his  so  doing  will  endanger  human  life,  or  to  cause  grievous  bodily  injury,  or 
expose  valuable  property  to  destruction  or  serious  injury,  is  guilty  qfa  misdemeanor.''^ 

Notice  is  hereby  Cnven^  That  the  failure  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  employes  of  the  New  Yc 
Steam  Company  to  perform  the  duties  designated  will  expose  valuable  property  to  destmoioa 
serious  injury,  and,  as  a  probable  consequence,  endanger  human  life  or  cause  grievoaa  bodily  inju 

Notice  ie  duo  Given^  That  any  person  unauthorizedly  meddling  with  the  apparatus  of  this  cc 
pany  will  he  proeecuied  according  to  law.    (See  act  passed  May  12, 1880;  amended  April  16, 16E 

CHAS.  E.  EMERY,  Manager  and  Bngimer 

STRAW  GOODS  SEWERS. 
No.  313*  This  was  a  strike  by  236  sewers,  what  may  be  calL 
*'  apprentices  "  who,  as  the  employer  says,  had  "  learned  to  sew 
his  expense."     The  story  is  best  told  in  employer's  own  words : 

The  strike  in  my  factory  was  only  with  the  operators  (female  or  sewers):  \ 
piece  work.    Help  could  work  ten  hours  if  they  chose,  and  wages  would 
according  to  experience  and  ability.     Nearly  all  who  struck  were  people  w] 
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had  learned  to  sew  at  mv  factory  the  season  previous,  and,  of  bourse,  at  a  loss 
to  me  while  learning.  By  the  strike  it  threw  a  number  of  othera,  say  from 
twenty  to  forty,  out  of  work  too;  till  sewers  came  back  obliging  them  to  be  idle 
is  a  natural  result.  Superintendent  of  factory  was  waited  upon  by  a  committee 
chosen  from  the  strikers,  to  arrange  about  coming  back  after  they  had  been  told 
'wages  would  not  be  raised,  as  1  was  paying  more  for  same  work  than  any 
Mber  manufacturer  in  this  btate."  They  asked  if  he  would  write  them  to  come 
Jttck.  which  he  did,  telling  them  "  if  they  chose  to  come  at  once  they  could  do 
io,"  otherwise  he  should  put  on  other  handa  The  reason  now  tor  so  few 
employes  m  it  is  out  of  season  for  straw  hat  manufacturing;  but  season  will 
legin  t)etween  now  and  January  1, 1887,  when  I  shall  employ  same  amount  of  help. 

Forty  employes  in  oue  establishment  who  struck  for  an  increase 

>f   wages  were  unsuccessful  and  five  of   the  strikers  lost  their 

)Iace8,  besides  sustaining  a  loss  in  wages  of  $500. 

Duration,  ten  days.  Factory  closed,  no.  Females  employed,  190.  Females 
Dgaged  in  strike,  forty.  Number  of  feniales  remaining,  150.  Females  refhsed 
rork,  five.    Boycott,  no.    Discrimination,  no.     To  other  questions  no  answers. 

SUGAR  TRADE  STRIKES  IN  BROOKLYN. 

Brooklyn,  Williamsbui-gh  and  Greenpoint  are  the  seat  of  a  very 
uge  sugar  trade.  The  Havemeyer  family  being  generally  sup- 
oeed  to  have  the  largest  refinery  in  the  world. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year  the  sngar  refiners  organized  themselves 
ito  a  union,  and  soon  after  a  circular  was  issued  to  each  of  the 
igar  houses,  as  follows : 

KICTAKCE8  OF  UNirED  SUGAR  REFINERS  TO  BE  DISCUSSED  WrTH  EMPLOYERS. 

1.  Ten  consecutive  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  labor.  Time  and  work  of, 
If  to  begin  when  the  employe  is  ordered  to  come  to  work.  Half -hour  to  be 
foirance  for  breakfast;  one  hour  time  allowance  for  dinner,  or  half -hour  with- 
it  reduction  of  pay. 

2.  Prom  Saturaay  night  at  twelve  o'clock  till  Sunday  night  at  twelve  o'clock, 
eiie^hall  be  cessation  of  work.  In  case  of  urgent  necessity  in  the  interest  of 
e  flm»  the  employe  shall  get  double  pay  for  Sunday  work. 

3.  In  case  of  sickness  the  place  of  the  employe  shaU  be  kept  open  until  he  is 
le  to  resume  his  work. 

I.  Recogpition  of  United  Sugar  Refiners'  Union  as  a  part  of  the  Central  Labor 

lioD  of  Brookljm.    No  employe  shall  be  discharged  for  the  reason  of  belong- 

^  to  the  union,  or  for  advocatmg  union  principles. 

^  No  emploj^e  is  allowed  to  work  over  two  hours  over- time  daily. 

{.  Payment  of  wages  shall  be  made  twice  a  month. 

^  Scale  of  wages  will  be  from  to-day:  Common  laborer,  one  dollar  and 

enty-five  cents;  balance  of  men,  one  dollar  and  ninety  cents;  foreman,  two 

[lars  and  ten  cents. 

Some  of  these  items  seemed  reasonable  and  were  accepted  by 
ne  firms.  Others  were  nnder  advisement.  In  the  case  of  one 
rticniar  firm,  the  Fnlton  refinery,  the  answer  was  "  w6  will  do 
atever  the  rest  do."  This  was  considered  satisfactory.  The 
issrs.  Havemeyer  received  a  letter  offering  to  arbitrate  matters 
difference  from  the  Committee  on  Strikes  and  Arbitration  of 
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e  Brooklyti  Protective  Association.  To  this  no 
turned  and  the  committee  made  the  matter  the  su 
tide  in  the  Brooklyn  Times.  It  had  no  specific  hei 
rike  and  need  not  be  mentioned  except  as  having  ^ 
ipers ;  the  effect  of  it  being  that  the  firm  preferred 
;ues  between  themselves  and  their  employes  withou 
intion  of  third  parties. 

The  answer  to  this  demand  was  expressed  in  the  folic 
r  by  Havemeyers  &  Elder,  which  was  practically 

the  whole  trade : 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Ai 
The  l»;boring  men  in  Havemeyers  &  Elder's  employ  have  be 
liar  and  forty-five  cents  per  day.  Those  who  leave  can  be  re 
liar  and  tweuty-flve  cents  per  day. 

We  prefer  to  pay  a  man  who  works  for  us,  and  with  whom  w* 
enty  cents  a  any  more  than  an  untried  man  would  get  The  pa 
ion  controlling  you  represent  to  you  that,  by  acting  together,  y 
liar  and  seventy-five  cents  a  day. 

Now  that  you  have  decided  to  leave  your  work,  which  would  i 
liar  and  forty-five  cents  a  day,  let  them  furnish  you  the  one  doll£ 
e  cents  they  pretend  you  can  get.  We  will  be  glad  if  they  8ucc< 
We  will  take  our  chances  with  new  men  at  a  lower  rate  than  whs 
'  remaining  under  the  control  of  the  union,  you  may  get  em 
lere  at  the  wages  you  seek.  Tou  also  ran  the  risk  of  losing 
tained  from  us.  It  is  for  each  one  of  you  to  decide  for  himself,  as 
compel  you  to  work  for  us;  so  aUo  is  there  no  law  to  compel  us 
The  organizers  of  your  trades  union  are,  no  doubt,  paid  m< 
pends  entirely  upon  keeping  you  out  of  employment  They  sii 
ur  expense.  They  profit  by  the  misfortune  of  yourself,  wives 
Iding  out  to  you  the  illusion  of  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
ainst  the  certainty  of  one  dollar  and  forty -five  cents  a  day. 
If  you  should  decide  to  resume  work,  you  will  please  bear  in 
te  of  wages  you  receive  are  above  those  of  ordinary  workmei 
m  will  require  the  faithful  performance  of  your  work.  Bear 
lit  no  trades  union  can  remedy  any  grievance  that  you  feel  you 
*  or  sooner  than  you  can  do  it  independent  of  them,  and  no  tra 
recognized  by  our  firm. 

We  have  thought  this  matter  well  over,  and  this  circular  is  is 
St  intentions  toward  you.     You  think  the  matter  over  carefully 
d  when  you  have  reached  a  conclusion  let  us  know. 
Violence  is  generally  a  characteristic  of  all  strikes.    As  th 
ider  which  you  live  is  one  of  law  and  order,  the  settlement  of  al 
left  to  the  police.     We  trust  that  no  man  that  has  been  in  our 
r  forget  himself  as  to  try  to  secure,  through  force,  what  is  c 
sison.    Finally,  we  advise  you  to  prepare  yourselves  to  resume 
ive  your  work  until  you  can  do  better,  ana  treat  all  trades  unic 
ntrol  wages  through  strikes,  with  contempt. 

HAVEMEYERS 

The  strike  was  now  declared  and  was  attended  with 
ilence  on  the  part  of  the  strikers,  for  which  there  sc 
;en  no  special  cause.  The  workers  are  notoriouslj 
liefly  Germans,  but  this  alone  would  hardly  account 
ges  committed.     They  assembled  around  the  factoi 
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up  the  streets,  and  some  of  the  more  energetic  even  attempted  to 
force  their  way  into  the  sugar  houses,  with  the  view,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, of  holding  possession.  The  interference  of  the  police  to 
keep  the  streets  open  and  to  expel  the  intruding  workmen  from 
the  premises  led  to  much  bloodshed  and  many  broken  heads.  The 
strikers  seem  to  have  acted  by  design  in  choosing  the  hour  of  their 
btrike.  The  great  vats  were  full  of  liquor  in  process  of  manufac- 
ture, and  in  one  factory  alone  the  loss,  had  this  been  spoiled,  would 
have  touched  $100,000.  Some  of  the  workmen  held  to  their  duty 
and  by  extraordinary  exertions  and  watchfulness  the  stuff  in  solu- 
tion was  saved  and  much  of  the  loss  prevented.  This  procedure 
was  well  known  to  the  strikers  who  were  for  the  most  part  old 
hands  familiar  with  the  process,  and  were  enraged  at  the  compara- 
tive failure  of  their  plims.  Women  are  described  to  have  taken 
part  m  the  various  frays  and  to  have  encouraged  the  rioters  by 
their  presence  and  their  cries,  while  one  valiant  female,  a  widow 
who  owned  teams  and  worked  on  contract,  nothing  daunted  by  the 
presence  of  the  mob,  got  out  her  horses  and  her  men,  and  i*emoved 
leveral  hogsheads  of  raw  sugar  out  of  the  sun,  where  the  stuff  was 
;poiling,  and  put  them  into  a  place  of  safety.  The  crowd  of 
itrikers,  possibly  impressed  by  her  courage  and  quiet  independence, 
Jlowed  the  work  to  be  done. 

The  losses  to  employers  by  the  strike  have  been  variously  guessed  [ 

kt.  The  employers  are  usually  averse  to  stating  losses,  but  it  is  safe 
o  think  that  $50,000  would  be  below  the  real  figure.  The  men, 
►n  the  other  hand,  are  willing  to  state  losses  as  proof  of  their  sacri- 
ices  for  the  cause.    The  wages  lost  were  probably  about  $75,000. 

No.  868.  This  case  was  a  part  of  the  sugar  strike  in  Brooklyn. 

[Tie  employers,  having  met  their  men  at  the  outset  of  the  trouble, 

rere  not  subject  to  the  same  extent  of  annoyance  that  characterized 

ome  of  the  other  strikes.    They  eventually  came  to  an  agreement, 

s  follows : 

'*  We  the  undersized  employes,  for  ourselves  and  as  a  committee  authorized 
J  represent  our  fellow  workmen,  hereby  agree  to  resume  work  at  the  advance 
rffered  to  us  before  the  strike,  namely:  Laborers,  $1.50  for  ten  hours;  foreman, 
1.65.  for  ten  hours,  and  an  advance  of  five  dollars  per  month  in  the  wages  of 
be  monthly  men.  We  do  not  ask  for  the  recognition  of  any  union  and  pledge 
urselves  not  to  strike  at  the  dictation  of  any  body  of  outsiders." 

The  reports  from  this  trade  show  a  general  strike  affecting  eight  establish- 
ientfl  and  inyolving  1,914  men.  of  whom  eighty -two  lost  positions.  These  eight 
trikes  were  unsuccessful,  while  the  loss  in  wages  entailed  amounted  to  $66,000, 
nd  the  union  expended  $78,000.    As  an  offset  to  these  figures,  it  may  be  stated 
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sacrificed  in  wages  $10,130,  and  the  union  diBbursed  $8,838  to  ai 
them.     The  causes  and  results  in  detail,  are  shown  as  follows : 

Increase  of  wages  and  abolition  of  tenement-housework,  one;  unsuccessfu 
number  engaged,  twenty-eight»  and  all  lost  their  places,  loss  in  wages,  $48; 
cost  to  union,  $300.  Increase  o^  wages,  five;  successful,  one;  compromisei 
one;  unsuccessful,  three;  number  engaged,  eighty-eight,  lost  positions,  fift; 
seven;  loss  in  wages,  $868;  cost  to  union,  ^,000.  Increase  of  wages  ati 
reduction  of  hours,  one;  successful;  number  engaged,  fortv-four.  Against  b 
increase  of  daily  task,  seven;  successful;  number  engaged.  118;  cost  to  tl 
anion,  ninety  dollars.  Refusal  to  unite  with  Boss  'Jailors'  Union,  ten ;  succee 
ful;  number  engaged,  261;  cost  to  union,  $548.  Change  from  task  to  wee 
work,  one;  compromised;  number  engaged,  twenty -eight;  loss  in  wages,  $1!^ 
Discharge  of  an  employe  and  increase  of  wages,  one;  successful;  numb( 
engaged,  forty-six.  Obnoxious  foreman,  one;  compromised;  number  engage 
fourteen.  Reduction  of  hours  and  abolition  of  task  system,  ten,  compromise! 
number  en^ged,  5^0;  lost  positions,  one;  loss  in  wages,  $9,15ti;  cost  to  unioi 
|5,00();  estimated  gain,  $31,158.  Duration,  one  reports  one  half  day,  thre 
two  days;  eight,  three  days;  two,  two  weeks,  eleven,  three  weeks;  ten,  twent 
five  days;  one,  pending;  one,  blank.  Factory  closed,  ten,  yes;  six,  no ;  twi 
one  day;  one,  three  days;  one,  one  week.  Feniales,  at  work  before  strike,  85 
engaged  in  strike.  896;  remaining  at  work,  eight.  Arrests,  thirty-nine;  charge 
assault;  disposition,  pending.  Boycott,  one,  yes;  eight,  no,  duration,  U 
days;  result,  unsuccessful.  Loss  on  contracts,  one,  eighty  dollars,  one,  $65 
ten,  $8,v45.  Contracts  refused,  one,  $1,700.  Trade  diverted,  one,  ten  per  cent 
foreign  countries;  one,  can't  say;  one,  $150.  others,  considerable  Damaj 
to  machinery,  etc.,  small.  Total  cost  to  employers,  one,  eighty  dollars,  on 
$650;  ten,  $5,005.  Mode  of  settlement,  thirteen,  conciliation  with  unio 
twenty,  conciliation  with  Knights  of  Labor,  four,  no  formal  settlement. 

A  walking  delegate  of  the  Tailors'  Union  testified  that  the  strike  was  not  f 
increase  of  wages,  but  simply  because  boss,  employers  were  trying  to  break  i 
the  men's  or^^anization.  They  wanted  us  to  Join  their  organization,  to  assi 
them  in  strikmg  against  the  wholesale  clothing  houses.  Having  refused  to  < 
so,  they  locked  us  out.  We  were  then  1,5«»0  strong.  We  were  working  und 
the  task  system.  We  might  turn  out  in  a  week  eight,  twelve  or  sixteen  dollar 
Average,  seven  dollars.  In  busy  season  average  not  over  nine  dollars  per  wee 
We  had  further  trouble  the  nineteenth  of  May  last.  There  were  about  thr 
hundred  firms,  the  total  membership  of  the  Boss  Tailors'  Union,  engaged 
it ;  8,000  men  were  engaged  in  that  strike.  The  cause  of  it  was  that 
far  back  as  last  April  the  bosses  had  asked  us  to  have  a  conference  wi 
them,  and  they  wanted  us  again  to  join  hands  with  them  and  to  have  oi 
executive  board,  but  we  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Ihem.  V^ 
asked  them  to  do  away  with  the  task  system;  to  have  a  fair  day's  work  for 
fair  day's  wages.  We  wanted  to  work  ten  hours  per  day,  the  same  as  oth 
workingmen,  and  that  they  refused.  We  did  not  ask  any  price,  but  left  th 
to  their  own  choice.  They  immediately  declared  the  lock-out,  and  kept  i 
out  about  three  weeks,  and  the  committee  on  strikes  and  arbitration  in  DIstri 
49  settled  the  case  for  us.  The  settlement  was  made  for  a  reduction  of  oi 
daily  task— a  reduction  of  one  coat  per  day.  That  only  lasted  for  about  tv 
weeks,  and  the  third  week  they  increased  it  a^in.  'There  were  other  litt 
strikes,  affecting  about  five  or  six  other  firms  The  little  strikes  between  tl 
lock-outs  were  always  settled  by  arbitration.  The  men  were  not  always  satisfi< 
inth  the  settlements— terms  of  arbitration — but  at  the  same  time  we  were  coi 
pelled  to  accept  them-  in  honor  bound  to  accept. 

TLe  second  lock-out  in  all  the  Boss  Tailors'  shops  took  place  o 
May  15,  and  they  were  out  for  three  weeks ;  the  number  of  locke 
out  men  were  about  4,000,  and  about  2,500  females.  At  a  confe 
ence  held  between  both  executive  boards  it  was  requested  on  tl 
part  of  the  Boss  Tailors  tliat  United  Tailors  should  call  out  the 
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employed  by  single  Boss  Tailors,  whereupon  the  Unite< 
ed  that  they  would  do  so  if  tlie  Boss  Tailgrs  would  g 

employment.     At  another  conference,  held  in  May, 
>r8  wanted  the  United  Tailors  to  unite  with  them  in  rai 

generally.  This  proposition  was  entertained  on  the  c 
the  Boss  Tailoi-s  wojuld  abolish  the  task  system  (ten  ] 
itute  a  day's  work)  and  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  daj 
3r  the  task  system  the  men  were  compelled  to  work  fn 
to  sixteen  hours  a  day),  which  resulted  in  the  bosses  < 
meeting  and  locked  out  the  men  again  and  resorted  1 
g  them.  This  lockout  was  finally  settled  by  arbitrati 
rily  to  both, 
le  United  Tailors'  Union  writes  to  the  Bureau  : 

ir  report  on  the  labor  question,  submitted  by  you  to  the  L^islature 
ttention,  and,  therefore,  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
tion  of  the  men  and  women  employed  in  *the  manufacture  of  e 
ity  under  a  task  system,  namely,  a  woman  and  two  men  are  ; 
machine  to  make  from  twelve  to  tw^entv-f our,  coats  per  day,  ai 
Qce  of  this,  they  are  compelled  to  work  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
s  wa^es.  The  weekly  wages  paid  to  men  is  supposed  to  he  fiftet 
tiat  of  women  ei^ht  dollars,  but  after  working  a  full  week,  from 
len  hours  every  day,  they  can  only  accomplish  four  days  and  w 
e  pay  for  the  four  days,  consequently  the  average  of  wages  earner 
it  to  from  eight  dollars  to  nine  dollars  a  week  for  the  men  and  : 
9  to  five  dollars  a  week  for  women,  for  ninety-six  hours  of  wc 
a  week,  and  by  making  such  an  amount  of  work  per  day  the  < 
up  within  six  months,  thereby  keeping  aU  employed  in  the  clotl 
mess  the  other  six  months;  and«  in  consequence  of  all  tnis,  the  m 
women  are  reduced  to  a  slate  of  poverty;  and,  while  working  in 
3  with  hardly  any  ventilation,  rooms  not  quite  ten  feet  square,  th 
lay  after  day,  thereby  filling  up  all  hospitals  in  this  city.  We, 
^or  your  consideration  in  our  behalf,  and  call  your  attention  to 
airs  in  the  clothing  trade  in  this  city.  To  our  best  Judgmen 
y  for  this  evil  would  be  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  i 
ivent  the  manufacturing  of  clothing  in  tenement-houses  in  this 
ulate  the  houra  of  labor  to  ten.  This  would,  in  the  first  instanc 
Qg  tne  health  of  those  working  in  the  tenement-houses,  and 
A  work  the  whole  year  steady. 

810  says:  We  are  dealers  in  ready  made  clothing  and  what  coi 
are  made  with  boss  tailors;  they  employ  the  hands  and  pay  tl 
.  we  have  nothing  to  do,  although  we  suffer  when  they  are  on  stri 
ft08,  an  employer,  remarks:  The  strike  was  not  authorized  by  th 
bor,  but,  as  aU  cutters  were  advanced,  we  kept  on  paying  the  ag 
ges  until  May  8,  1886,  when  the  clothiers  combined  and  made  i 
with  the  United  Clothing  Cutters,  on  a  basis  of  nine  and  one-h 
with  not  less  than  forty  minutes  nor  more  than  one  hour  fi 
lay  half -day,  etc..  from  May  first  to  October  first,  and  from  Octol 
rst  work  until  three  o'clock.  Agreements  were  violated  on  several 
;  United  Clothing  Cutters,  untu  a  lock-out  was  ordered  by  mani 
igust  80,  1886,  which  is  now  in  progress. 

X  432.  In  this  tailore'  strike  the  union  wrote  to  the  ei 
olio  wing  temperate  letter:  "We  have  investigated  th< 
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fnlly  and  hold  it  our  duty  as  a  union  to  support  the  demand  of  your 
bushelmen,  our  members.  We  have  to  remind  you  that  the  request 
to  pay  a  price  of  $14.00  to  $16.00  a  week  by  working  ten  hours  a 
day  is  not  only  a  fair  but  a  very  necessary  one.  Should  you  refuse 
to  consent  to  it,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  make  the  facts  known  to  the 
public  in  general  and  to  our  allies,  tlie  organized  laborers  special. 
But  before  we  take  sucli  a  step  we  try  our  utmost  to  settle  the 
diJBBculty,  if  possible.  You  will  yourself  recognize  that  you  are 
selling  your  goods  to  a  great  extent  to  our  friends,  the  wage  earners, 
and  will  find  that  the  flourishing  of  your  business  is  due  to  the 
buying-power  of  the  wage-earners  in  generaL  Therefore,  it  is  only 
fair,  from  your  position,  to  pay  a  fair  price  to  your  employes  for  to 
keep  up  their  buying-power,  in  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  trades- 
people in  general." 

The  employers  in  this  case  suggest  as  follows :  "  So  far  as  legis- 
lation is  concerned  we,  as  a  firm,  suggest,  that  labor,  like  all  other 
commodities,  is  something  that  should,  according  to  supply,  demand 
and  quality  thereof,  settle  its  own  value,  and  legislation  only  be 
brought  in  to  secure  the  workman  the  price  agreed  upon  between 
him  and  his  employer,  and  the  employer  his  right  to  make  such 
bargains  with  his  workman  as  are  mutually  satisfactory,  and  secure 
their  fulfillment  equitably,  and  especially  protect  therein  both, 
against  all  outside  interference."  i 

TRUCKMEN.  *^ 

Nos.  1919,  1920.  This  was  a  general  rise  in  prices  rather  than  a  \l 

strike.     The  miscellaneous  truckmen  of  Brooklyn,  as  the  first  of 

May  drew  near,  settled  on  an  advance  from  50  cents  to  75  cents ;  | 

in  the  coal,  lumber  and  brickyards  demanded  $4.00  and  $8.00  a  day 

for  single  and  double  horse  trucks,  instead  of  $3.50  and  $7.00. 

They  dso  decided  not  to  haul  loads  for  non  union  employers. 

The  reports  from  five  establishments,  cmploving  1,117  raen.  give  the  estimated 
yearly  increase  $19,084.  Three  of  these' strikes  were  successful,  one  was  com- 
promised and  one  was  unsuccessful,  while  t«n  men  lost  positions,  lliis  state- 
ment in  detail  is  found  following:  Increase  of  wages,  four;  successful,  two; 
compromised,  one  ;  unsuccessful,  one  ;  number  engaged,  1,113  ;  lost  positions, 
ten;  estimated  increase,  $19,084.  Reduction  of  hours,  one;  successful;  number 
engaged,  five.    Duration,  one  nine  days;  four  one  day.    Factory  closed,  two  say  j 

no.    Boycotts,  three  no.    Discrimination,  one  no.    Mode  of  settlement,  two  con-  f 

ciliation;  one.  conciliation  with  Knights  of  Labor;  one,  no  formal  settleme&t  I,. 

1^0  answer  to  other  questions. 
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TWINE  BALLERS. 

xQ  Twine  Mills  had  trouble  with  their  hands  ii 
any  account  of  the  difference  from  the  emj 
•y  is  presented.  The  cause  of  the  dissension  \ 
3  and  twisters  to  assist  in  "  doffing,"  the  cl 
d  in  that  department,  having  been  dischar| 
the  new  ^  child  labor  law.  The  demand  c 
lat  spinners  and  twisters  should  assist 
)ss  of  "  doffing "  until  fresh  hands  of  leg 
.  This  was  peremptorily  refused  and  thei 
the  employers  allege,  necessarily  brougli 
agreed  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
tion.     The  result  of  that  submission  has  no 

The  Agreement. 

ScHAGHTicoKE,  October  1, 
'  Arbitration,  Albany,  N.  T: 

by  E.  A.  Hartshorn,  president  of  the  Cable  Pla: 
^art,  on  behalf  of  the  late  employes,  to  waive  the  ri| 
ation  and  to  submit  the  existing  difficulties  betw 
mers  and  twisters  working  for  the  company  prior 
Board  of  Arbitration  for  investigation  and  8ettlem( 
he  decision  of  said  board. 

part  of  the  company  to  give  employment  to  as  mani 
have  room  for  without  displacing  those  now  emplo 
that  in  the  employment  of  help  the  company  will  e 
of  creed,  organization,  etc,,  they  may  belong  to. 
part  of  emplojres  that  the  spinners  and  twisters  sha 
es  pending  said  investigation  or  until  such  time  a 
s  can  be  obtained. 

by  the  company  that  they  will  continue  to  use  ever 
ith  the  running  of  their  mills,  to  obtain  dofPers. 
by  the  company  that  no  lock-out  or  shut-down  shi 
restigation. 

on  the  part  of  the  employes  that  no  strike  or  other  d 
ng  the  mvestigation. 
liis  agreement  shall  take  effect  on  Monday  morning  < 

E.  A.  HARTSHORN, 

FreMmt,  for  XJabU  Flax 

JOHN  J.  STEWART. 

For  the  Employe. 

OP  THE  Employes  op  tue  Cable  Plax  Mills. 

\  have  been  asked  to  assist  in  the  doffing  of  their 
o  prior  to  July  1,  1886,  nor  are  they  required  to  d( 

-8  have  also  been  required  to  do  their  own  doffing.  ^ 
elsewhere, 
copies  of  the  original. 

E.  A.  HARTSH( 
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Six  hundred  employes  struck  for  an  increase  of  wo 
after  sacrificing  $5,000  in  wages.  Duration,  eleven 
weeks.  Females,  previous  to  strike,  185;  females  ei 
four;  females  remaining  at  work,  none.  Boycott,  £ 
answers. 

VARNISHERS. 

Yarnishing  and  polishing  is  an  incident 
enters  into  a  number  of  constructive  industr 
carriage-builders,  piano-makers,  etc.,  as  a  fi 
in  itself  also,  a  part  of  the  painter's  ti-ade, 
men  specially  engaged  as  varnishei's,  forms  ] 
of  the  artisans  who  practice  the  calling  ai 
sented  in  other  callings. 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  investig 

one  establishments  reported  as  having  stril 

were  interested.     Of  the  number  of  strike 

one  was  compromised,  six  were  unsnccessfi 

doubtful,  while  ninety-one  of  the  old  emplo 

The  annual  net  increase  in  wages  amount 

secure  this  the  men  lost  in  wages  $3,590  an 

$1,740.     This  statement  as  to  the  causes  i 

below : 

Increase  of  wages,  two;  successful;  number  enga 
gain,  $6,864.  Increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of 
number  engaged,  fifteen;  lost  positions,  ten.  Redu 
successful,  eight;  unsuccessful,  six;  forty -four,  d 
So2;  lost  positions,  eighty-one;  loss  in  wages,  $d,J 
estimated  gain,  $49,2)>6.  Duration,  one  eighteen  c 
one.  nine  days;  one,  three  weeks;  twelve,  five  weeks 
closed,  three,  yes;  thirteen,  no;  one,  blank.  Boycott 
one,  $180;  one.  $1,000;  one,  $2,000.  ContracU  ref 
one,  $1,550;  one,  $5,000.  Trade  diverted,  one,  eas 
Total  cost  to  employers,  one,  $7,000;  one.  $12,550; 
sixty,  no.  Mode  of  settlement,  four,  conciliation 
formal  settlement.    To  all  other  questions  no  answer 

WAITERS. 

Of  523  waiters  reported  striking  in  twe 
during  the  past  year  for  various  causes,  f( 
Ont  of  these  twenty-one  strikes,  eleven  w€ 
compromised,  eight  were  unsuccessful  and 
gain  an  estimated  annual  increase  in  wages 
spent  $330  and  the  men  lost  $954  in  wa 
statement  of  the  causes,  results,  etc.,  of  thes 
following. 
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Against  the  discbar^e  of  a  union  man.  tliree;  unsuccessful;  number  engaged, 
sixty-eight;  lost  positions,  fourteen;  loss  in  wages,  $850.  Against  the  empioj- 
ment  of  non-union  men,  eight;  successful,  five;  unsuccessful,  two;  compro- 
mised, one;  number  engaged,  fifty-seven;  lost  positions,  seven ;  loss  in  wages, 
$604;  cost  to  union,  $830.  Increase  of  wages,  four;  successful,  three;  unsuc- 
cessful, one;  number  encaged,  twenty-five;  lost  positions,  nineteen.  Increase 
of  wages  and  reduction  oi  hours,  one;  successful;  numbered  engaged,  five;  esti- 
mated increase,  $260.  Reduction  of  hours  and  obnoxious  rules,  one;  doubtful. 
.Reduction  of  hours,  three;  successful,  one;  unsuccessful, two;  number  engaged, 
seventeen.  Reduction  of  hours  and  increase  of  wages,  one,  successful;  number 
engaged,  850;  estimated  increase,  $18,300.  Duration,  one,  three  minutes;  five,  one 
day ;  one,  one  month  *^ne,  one  month  and  fourteen  days;  one,  two  months  and  alne 
days;  five,  blank.  Factory  closed,  two,  yes;  eight,  no.  Females  before  strike, 
eighteen;  females  engaged  in  strike,  one;  females  remaining  at  work,  seventeen. 
Boycotts,  three;  duration,  one,  one  month  and  twelve  davs;  result,  three,  suc- 
cessful. Loss  on  contract,  one,  $1,750.  Contracts  refused,  one,  $7,500.  Trade 
diverted,  one,  yes,  all  of  it;  one,  $1,800;  one,  one  customer.  Total  cost  to 
employers,  one,  $9,250;  one,  $3,000 ;  one,  $4,000  a  ^ear.  Discriminations,  eight 
say  no  Mode  of  settlement,  three,  conciliation  with  employes;  nine,  concilia- 
tion with  union;  nine,  no  formal  settlement.    To  all  other  questions  no  answers. 

WEIGHERS. 
Seven  of  the  United  States  weighers,  daring  the  year  covered 
by  the  investigation,  struck  to  assist  other  trades,  but  the  result  was 
unsuccessful.    Duration,  one  day.     To  other  questions  no  answers. 

WINDOW  SHADE  MAKERS. 

Tlie  window  shade  makers  to  the  number  of  twenty-four,  are 

reported  to  have  struck  against  the  number  of  apprentices  in  one 

establishment,  and  as  the  whole  number  lost  their  positions,  the 

strike  was  unsuccessful ;  altogether  it  cost  the  union  $1,200  and 

the  men  lost  in  wages  $3,025  : 

Factory  closed,  no.  Females  previous  to  strike,  three.  Females  remainixi^ 
at  work,  three.    Boycott,  no.    To  other  questions,  no  answers. 

WIRE  GOODS  WORKERS. 

The  wire  goods  workers,  to  the  number  of  fifty  in  one  establish- 
ment, struck ;  compromised  on  their  demand  for  the  reinstatement 
of  a  discharged  man  : 

Duration,  three  months,  fifteen  days.  Factonr  closed,  no.  Boycott,  yjBs. 
Result,  successful  Discrimination,  no.  Mode  of  settlement,  conciliation  with. 
Knights  of  Labor.    To  all  other  questions  no  answers. 

WOOD  BUNDLERS  (KIJSDLING). 

This  is  not  a  very  extensive  trade,  although  there  are  more  per- 
sons engaged  in  it  than  may^bo  supposed. 

No.  409.  In  this  case  the  men  claimed  that  employes  had  been 
discharged  for  taking  part  in  general  strike,  which  had  been  settled 
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CAUSES  OF  STRIKES. 

Much  difficulty  was  experienced  at  the  beginning  of  the  investi- 
gation by  reason  of  the  fact  that  many  employers  returned  blanks 
with  the  simple  remark  tliat  there  waa  no  strike,  although  it  was 
undeniable  that  some  of  their  employes  had  made  demands  of  some 
kind,  been  refused  and  then  quit  work.  This  rendered  a  personal 
investigation  necessary.  Then  there  was  much  conflict  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  strike.  Many  times  tlie  answer  to 
question  as  to  cause  would  bo  "arbitrary  rules,"  again  "outside 
interference."  On  examination  and  inquiry  it  has  been  found  that 
what  was  termed  "outside  interference"  'vas  really  a  demand  for 
higher  wages,  or  a  protest  against  reduction,  or  some  justifiable 
demand,  by  the  granting  of  which  they  thought  their  condition 
would  be  improved,  made  through  a  committee  composed  of  men 
from  other  shops  or  trades,  or  in  the  case  of  established  organization, 
through  the  regular  salaried  officers.  The  men  working  in  the 
establishment  in  which  this  increase  was  sought  may  have  feared  to 
make  their  request  in  person,  because  they  had  experience  that 
those  who  served  on  such  committees  in  the  past  had  frequently 
been  discharged  and  "blacklisted."  Thus  they  felt  compelled,  in 
self-protection,  to  seek  aid  from  outside.  The  rash,  intemperate 
language  and  often  brutal  treatment  of  grievance  committees  in  a 
past  time  has  been  happily  changed  for  the  better,  but  the  spirit 
lives.     It  has  caused  and  still  continues  to  cause  many  strikes. 

When  the  phrase  "  employment  of  non-union  men  "  has  occurred, 
it  has  been  found  in  many  cases  that  what  was  meant  was  that 
union,  or  high-priced  men,  had  been  discharged  and  non-union,  or 
low-priced  men,  taken  on.  With  few  exceptions,  where  non-union 
men  work  with  union  men  they  receive  lower  rates  or  do  not  share 
in  what  are  termed  "  privileges,"  or  rather,  they  do  not  make  a 
fight  over  them  when  they  are  refused. 

As  evidence  of  the  great  conflict  of  opinion  regarding  strikesj 
their  causes  and  effects,  a  collection  of  the  more  important  and  cha^ 
acteristic  of  these  contradictory  statements  was  made,  as  first 
reported  to  the  Bureau,  and  are  herewith  appended. 
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EMPLOYERS'  VERSION. 
Demand  for  bi-weekly  payment  of  wages. 


AXEHAKSBS. 

EMPLOYES  OR  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS' 
VERSION. 
No  report  from  employes. 


Bak 

BefoBil  to  accede  to  demand  for  reanction  of 
diyi  of  laboi*. 

Ordered  by  National  Secretary  in  New  York. 

Oompelliiig  my  men  to  join  the  union  and  my 
bntiiieeB  to  m  under  control  of  K.  of  L. 

That  twelve  boors  be  considered  a  day's  work, 
ind  hsTe  privilege  to  board  elsewbere  than  with 
iKMaet. 

Lets  hours,  more  wages,  and  to  be  allowed  to 
board  where  they  please. 

That  mv  men  shoold  not  board  with  me  as 
they  had  done,  increase  their  pay  four  dollars  per 
week,  and  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  onion 
of  dx  dollars;  also  to  employ  Bohemian  instead 
of  German  bakers. 

No  Satorday  night  work. 

Befusal  of  secnnty  on  the  part  of  employes. 

That  none  bat  onion  men  be  employed;  to 
work  only  six  days  per  week;  that  they  should 
be  paid,  beside  their  wages,  five  dollars  per  week 
for  their  board,  and  that  we  should  not  make 
bread  Saturday  night  or  deliver  it  on  Sunday. 

Befosal  to  work  seven  days  a  week. 

Ten  hours  instead  of  twelve;  increase  of  wages, 
ud  bosses  to  pay  fine  of  five  dollars. 

Long  hours  and  small  wages. 

Union  demanded  that  we  should  not  require  a 
deposit  of  a  week's  pay  as  a  guarantee  against 
quitting  without  a  week's  notice. 

I,  a  Bohemian,  but  widow  of  a  German,  was 
sot  to  employ  German  workmen,  but  the  Bohem- 
ians gave  me  no  reason. 


EKS. 

Refusal  to  accede  to  demands  of  men  for  a 
redaction  of  the  days  of  labor. 
No  report  from  labor  organization. 
N<treport  from  labor  organization^ 

Reduction  of  hours  of  labor. 

No  report  from  labor  organization. 
No  report  from  labor  organization. 


Redaction  of  days  from  seven  to  six  per  week. 
No  report  from  labor  organization. 
No  report  from  labor  organization. 


Redaction  of  days  of  work. 

Reduction  of  hours  and  increase  of  wages. 

No  report  from  labor  organization. 
Week^s  wages  for  security.    They  wanted  to 
give  us  a  book  so  they  could  put  our  character  in. 

No  report  from  labor  organization. 


Brakemex  (Hailroad). 

Obnoxious  rules.  |    No  report  from  labor  organization. 

Brass-Workers. 

Reinstatement  of  discharged  union  men. 

Saturday  half -holiday. 

Demand  for  fifty-five  hours'  work,  sixty  hours* 

Mr 

ige  of  pay-day  from  Monday  to  Saturday, 
fflcient  pay  and  abolition  of  piece-work, 
harge  of  foreman, 
uwe  of  molders'  wages  and  less  number  of 

tiaree  of  some  hands,  and  proposed  intro- 
A  or  piece-work,  and  mainly  agitation  of 
eaders. 


No  report  from  labor  organization. 

Union  reports  "pending." 

No  report  from  labor  organization. 

No  report  from  labor  organization. 
No  report  from  labor  organization. 
Grievance  against  foreman. 
Increase  of  molders'  wages  and  less  number  of 
molds. 
No  report  from  union. 


Brickhaeers. 


a  demand  for  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per 

day  for  four  men  discharged,  sometime  before 

they  were  discharged 

I     Demand  for  nearly  four  months'  back  pay  of  a 

I  dalffi  for  increase  of  one  and  two  shillings  per 

||day. 

f  •That  I  shoold  pay  twenty-five  cents  more  per 
ftmj  than  was  paid  in  1886.    Agreement  called  Tor 
l^relve  and  one-half  cents. 
I   That  we  refuse  to  sell  material  to  a  bonder 
^vho  employs  non-union  men. 
Discharge  of  union  man. 
Demana  of  union  that  we  should  not  sell  to 
those  whom  they  termed  "  unfair  bosses." 


No  report  from  labor  orgaolEatloo. 
No  report  f^om  labor  organization. 
No  report  from  labor  organization. 

No  report  from  labor  organization. 

No  report  from  labo  organization. 
No  report  from  labor  organization. 


I 

Kibwh  higher  rates  of  fl%ight;  demurrage  at 

wttHlfiBg  port  (oyer  which  cou  merchant  has  no 

ooodfol);  nigher  demurrage  at  place  of  consign- 

captidn  not  to  tena  guy,  etc. 


Boatmen. 


starvation  wages  and  freight  rates. 


[Afifiembly,  No.  27.1 
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Brewers. 


EMPLOYERS    VERSION, 
liflerence  of  iDterpretation  of  the  terms  of 
Kreement  entered  into  between  employers 
smployes. 

scbsrge  of  a  union  man  for  irregolarity  in 
dng  and  refosing  to  obey  orders. 


EMPLOYES  OR  LABOR  ORGANL 
VERSION. 
No  report  from  labor  orgamzatioxL 

No  report  from  labor  organization. 


Bricklayers. 


at  we  should  not  purchase  material  from 
es  who  famished  non-union  employers  with 

i  hired  nonunion  men;   union  demanded 
we  pay  entrance  fee  of  the  non-union  men 
iployment  of  Knlehts  of  Labor  masons  that 
not  members  of  National  Union, 
iployment  of  an  inspector  (who  was  ap- 
ted  by  city  authorities)  who  was  not  a  mem- 
>{  the  union, 
to  hour  of  commencing  worlc. 

station  as  to  purchase  of  material. 

Duld  not  use  material  furnished  them. 

lat  I  purchase  when  and  where  and  of  whom 

deemed  fair  parties. 

i  advance  of  wages  llf  ty  cents  per  day 


Union  men  refusing  to  use  material 
considered  unfair. 

No  report  from  union. 

No  report  from  union. 

No  report  from  umon. 

In  regard  to  time  of  commencing  \ 
morning— seven  or  eight  o  dock. 

Union  men  refused  to  use  material 
considered  unfair. 

Union  men  refused  to  use  material 
considered  unfair. 

Union  men  refusing  to  use  material 
considered  unfair. 

A  demand  for  a  higher  rate  of  wagei 


eduction  of  houre 


Blacksmiths. 

j    No  report  from  labor  organization. 
BOXMAKERS. 


duction  of  wages,  and  discharge  of  foreman 
inded 

help  other  members  of  the  union  on  stnice 
branch  establishment 
urease  of   wages  twenty-flve  to  forty  per 

duction  of  hours  to  nine  per  day 


No  report  from  labor  organization. 
No  report  from  labor  organization. 
No  report  from  labor  organization. 
No  report  from  labor  organization. 


ipioyers  deny  strike 


iployers  make  no  report. 


sunderstanding  of  the  hands  as  to  the  pay 
were  to  receive. 

ven  men  demanded  an  advance  of  two  cents 
(ale  for  opening  jute. 


Broom-makers. 

I     Taking  unionist  oflP  bis  regular  woi 
I  ting  non-union  man  in  his  place. 

Brushmakers. 

I    Increase  of  wages  twen^-flve  per  oe 

Bagmakers. 

No  report  from  labor  organization. 
No  report  from  labor  organization. 


Brakehen. 

call  an  order  for  one  man  to  ride  in  center  I    No  report  from  labor  organization, 
ng  train,  and  furnish  men  to  go  with  engines 
Oikecoai.  1 

Butchers  (Pork). 

assist  coopers  in  their  demands.  |    To  aaalst  coopers. 

Butchers  (Sheep). 

mand  for  piece-work   instead  of  weekly  |    Increase  of  wages;  piece-work. 


assist  tailors. 


Button-Holes. 

!    No  report  from  labor  organizatl»iu 
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Cabpet- Workers. 


WIPL0YBR3*  VERSION. 

of  an  employe  ducharged  for 


EMPLOYES  OR  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS' 
VERSION. 
No  report  from  labor  organization. 

htamt^i  dooe  work  for  partiea  with  whom       No  report  from  labor  organization. 
tbe  onion  (not  my  own  trade)  nad  a  grievance. 

Cloaks. 

No  report  from  labor  organization. 


To  do  away  with  contract  system  and  employ 
hands  direct. 

ftrmpathy  with  other  laborers. 

Men  working  ontside  under  snb-contractors 
wtnted  more  pay  and  ordered  a  strike.  Oor  men 
were  satlsfled,  out  stmck  becaose  the  onion 
oidered  them  to  do  so. 

To  employ  onion  hands,  and  have  all  work 
made  on  the  premises. 

Tailors  wishing  to  do  away  with  the  contract 
system. 

Befnsa]  of  hands  to  work  for  contract  bosses. 


No  report  from  labor  organization. 
No  report  from  labor  organization. 


Thst  all  coopers,  old  or  yoong.  good  or  bad. 
be  paid  alike,  and  that  no  man  be  transferred 
from  prorlaion  to  lard  floor,  or  vice  versa. 

Benud  to  ose  headings  of  patent  barrels. 


No  report  from  labor  organization, 
No  report  from  labor  organization. 
No  report  from  labor  organization. 

Coopers. 

No  report  from  labor  organization. 


Men  refused  to  handle  shipped  headings  in 
barrels. 


Car  Employes. 


Siorbitant  demand  by  the  Empire  I^tective 
itfociadon. 

General  discontent. 

The  company  volontarily  reduced  hoors  of 
labor  to  twelTe  hoars;  men  strock  becaose  time 
for  meals  was  not  incloded  in  the  twelve  hoars, 
withoat  previoos  notice  to  the  company. 

Time  table  allowing  condoctors  and  drivers 
<Hiehoar  and  six  minotes  out  of  twelve  boors, 
was  posted  as  agreed.  Without  notice  to  com- 
pany, men  strock,  becaose  they  claimed  too 
many  men  did  not  make  a  foil  day's  wages. 

Carpenters. 


No  report  from  labor  organization. 


No  report  from  labor  organization. 
JNo  report  from  labor  organization. 


No  report  from  labor  organization. 


Kon-nnion  men  and  refosal  to  allow  walking 
delegate  to  go  throogh  the  shop. 

Kcrosal  to  grant  an  advance  of  twenty-five 
cents  per  day. 
Interference  by  Knights  of  Labor. 
Nine  hoars  a  day  and  a  redaction  of  one  hoar, 
and  eight  on  Satoraay. 

Redaction  of  hoors  of  labor  one  boor  per  day 
and  increase  of  wages. 
Wages  and  hoar  per  day. 
Nine  hoars*  work  and  more  wages;  twenty 
five,  twenty-eight  and  thirty  cents  per  boor. 
Nine  hoors  and  same  wages. 
Nine  hoors,  and  three  dfollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  day. 

Employment  of  non-residents  at  less  than  onion 
«!ale. 
Nine  hours  per  day  at  three  dollars. 
Increase  of  hoars  of  labor  from  nine  to  ten 
per  day. 

A  refusal  of  the  majority  of  the  bosses  to 
accede  to  the  demands  of  the  men. 

Refnaed  to  discharge  foreman  becaose  he  was 
notK-of  L. 
Specified  pay-day. 

Shorter  hoors  and  allowins:  employes  to  be 
examined  any  time  by  the  walking  delegates  as  to 
their  standing  In  their  respective  anions. 

Collars,  Etc, 


No  report  from  labor  organization. 
No  report  from  labor  organization. 


No  report  from  labor  organization. 
No  report  from  labor  organization. 

Redaction  of  hoors  of  labor  from  ten  to  mne. 
(This  answer  applies  to  general  strike  in  N.  Y.) 
No  r^Dort  from  labor  organization. 
No  report  from  labor  organization. 

No  report  from  labor  organization. 
No  report  from  labor  organizattno. 

No  report  ftom  labor  oiganlzatlao. 

Reported  as  non- onion  shop. 
No  report  from  onion. 

No  report  from  labor  organintton. 

No  report  from  labor  organization. 

No  report  from  labor  organization. 
No  report  from  labor  or^anizaaoo. 


A  strike  fai  a  lanndry  and  an  agreement  among 
tiie  manufacturers  to  close  until  it  was  settled. 

ZWasfiHirf action  of  starchers  in  another  estab- 
Sshment. 

,  Strike  at  another  esUbUshment  and  fear  of 
labor  diatwbanoe. 


See  Bonmiarized  testimony. 

No  report  from  labor  organlzatkm. 

No  report  from  labor  organisation. 
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C1GARMAKRB8. 


EMPLOYERS'  VERSION. 
XMod  introduction  of  the  nnlform  price 
the  United  Manufacturer's  Association, 
utuse;  would  not  grant  labels. 
Qg  to  a  vast  difference  in  prices  paid  for 
r  work  In  each  factory,  and  those  prices 
very  different  in  other  factories,  the  Asso- 
I  of  Manufacturers  decided   to  adopt  a 
m  price  list,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
1  average  being  paid,  and  toe  enforcement 
1  equaUzed  price  was  resisted  in  the  asso- 
1  shops. 

I  that  never  care  to  work  at  any  time, 
of  machinery  in  manufacturing, 
ection  to  equalization  of  wages, 
isal  of  operatives  to  accept  the  uniform 
)f  prices  as  oflfered  by  the  New  York  Cigar 
facturers'  ABSociallon. 
nt  to  establish  uniform  price  of  labor, 
osed  to  truck  system, 
my  making  cigars  with  my  own  children 
Bter. 

>loyment  of  Chinese  labor.  • 

iffection  between  two  unions. 

emove  scraps  from  the  tables  dally  instead 
Bldy. 

larmony  of  the  labor  nnlons. 
isal  on  part  of  hands  to  keep  contract  as 
its  of  Labor. 
Knights  of  Labor  demanded  that  their 
ers  could  belong  to  no  other  Cigarmaker's 
I. 

igreement  among  hands  as  to  their  respoc- 
ibor  unions. 

il  unions  seeking  control  of  shop, 
isal  to  comply  with  the  bill  or  prices  of 


EMPLOYES  OR  LABOR  ORGANIZi 
VERSION. 
Reduction  of  wages. 

Employment  of  non-union  men 
Reduction  of  wagee. 


Reduction  of  waeea. 

No  report  from  laoor  organization. 

Reduction  of  wages. 

Higher  equalization  of  wages. 


Reduction  of  wages. 
Opposed  to  truck  system, 
i    Opposed  to  union. 

I    Employment  of  non-union  men. 
:    Knights  of  Labor  and  mannfactorert 
!ng  to  force  emploves  to  leave  their  trad< 
I    Bad  sanitary  conaition  of  factory,  wan 
!  t  nation  and  accumulation  of  scraps  on 

Opposed  to  trade  unions. 

No  report  from  labor  organization. 

Opposed  to  trade  unions. 

Opposed  to  trade  unions. 

Opposed  to  trade  unions. 
Non-payment  of  union  scale. 


latisfactlon  in  scale  of  wages. 


Reduction  of  wages. 

Embroidebers. 


on  demanded  that  we  should  pay  the  same  |    No  report  from  labor  organization, 
work  prices   on   Improved  machinery  as  1 
ided  on  unimproved  machinery.  | 

FiLEMAKERS. 

toratlon  of  wages  to  scale  of  1884.    Upon  a  I    Increase  of  wages. 

;  from  union  committee,  who   presented  I 

from  other  shops  in  the  trade  to  show  the  | 
B  of  their  demand. 

Fertilizers. 

yjes  desired  by  the  hour.  1    Unorganized. 

Firb-Brick. 

,t  we  should  wheel  the  clay  to  our  employes.  |    No  report  from  labor  organization. 

Furniture. 


ht  honrs  to  constitute  a  day's  work. 

!  refusal  of  eight-hour  system  demanded  by 

en. 

ire  of  workingmen  to  work  eight  hours 

d  of  ten. 

usal  to  advance  pay  and  decrease  hours  of 

rease  of  wages  from  ten  to  seventy-five  per 
and  demand  that  no  hard-wood  drawer 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  our  work, 
re-employ  a  discharged  employe, 
ting  a  poor  devil  to  work  who  had  been 
led  Dy  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  starving. 


Reduction  of  hoan. 
Reduction  of  hours. 

Reduction  of  hours. 

Reduction  of  hours. 

No  report  from  labor  organization. 


No  report  from  labor  organization. 
No  report  from  labor  organization. 


GLAtS-WoRKERS. 


used  to  work  on  another  firm's  goods,  I 
e  employes  were  on  strike.  | 


No  report  from  labor  organization. 
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Glovemakers. 


EMPLOYERS'  VERSION. 

Dinatlsfaction  with  prices  paid. 

Leaders  of  Knigiits  of  Labor  and  aliens  from 
Endand. 

fieco^nition  of  Knights  of  Labor  and  advance 
of  wages. 

To  exdode  non-Knights  of  Labor  from  the 
factories;  to  confine  the  worlc  in  the  villages;  to 
atablish  a  uniform  price  for  labor. 

Oars  was  not  reallv  a  strike.  We  generally 
ehat  down  in  November,  and  when  we  engage 
oar  help  for  another  year,  beginning  January 
first  At  ttiat  time  oar  help  refused  to  resume 
work  antil  they  were  recognized  as  a  union  and 
granted  an  increase  of  wages. 


EMPLOYES  OR  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS' 
VERSION. 
No  report  from  union. 
Increase  of  wages. 

Increase  of  wages. 

Increase  of  wages. 

Increase  of  wages. 


Iron  Molders. 


Denying  us  the  right  to  restrict  overweight 
on  iron  pipe  caused  through  Uie  molders^  care- 

Failure  to  comply  with  wishes  and  settle  with 
onion. 

Objection  to  interference  by  walking  delegate. 

Employment  of  an  expelled  member  oi  the 
union. 

Chance  of  pay-day  from  Tuesday  to  Saturday, 
and  dooDlc-pay  for  over-time  and  holidays. 

Ordered  to  strike  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  to 
which  organization  the  new  men  Joined,  thinkmg 
it  was  a  charitable  society  to  take  care  of  them 
in  case  of  sickness.  Men  universally  claimed 
they  were  well  paid  and  were  satisfied. 

Lock-oat  anticipating  a  strike. 

Wanted  an  hour  instead  of  half  an  hour  for 
dinner. 


No  report  from  union. 

No  report  from  union. 

No  report  from  labor  organization. 
No* report  from  labor  organization. 

No  report  from  labor  organization. 

No  report  from  labor  organization. 


Opposed  to  union. 

No  report  from  labor  organization. 


Kinr  Goods. 


Befusal  of  the  Kniehts  of  Labor  to  allow  pro- 
motion of  one  of  theSr  number  fromdoffer  ooy 
to  i<pinncr. 

Refusal  of  spinners  and  twisters  to  assist  in 
"doflbig**  when  children  (doffers)  were  dis- 
charffecTunder  the  new  State  law. 

Befosal  of  Knights  of  Labor  to  stand  by  their 
contract.  * 

Ribbers  clianging  from  brushes  to  hand-work. 

Lockout  through  not  being  allowed  to  hire  our 
own  help. 

Spbmers  refuse  to  work  with  Knight  of  Labor. 

Dictation  by  Kul^hts  of  Labor  to  manufao- 
tnrers  in  regard  to  hiring  and  discharging  help. 

Bv  order  of  National  Manufacturer's  Asso- 
ciation. 

Trouble  in  Amsterdam  caused  a  lockout. 

No  demands  were  made  by  employes,  but  we 
donanded  that  they  resign  from  the  Knights  of 
I-abor  or  be  discharged. 

We  understand  the  union  help  were  ordered 
not  to  work.     * 

They  wanted  a  man  that  was  not  worth  one 
dollar  per  day  to  have  as  much  as  a  man  worth 
twodoUara. 

Claimed  too  low  wages. 


No  report  from  labor  organization. 


No  report  from  labor  organization. 


No  report  from  labor  organization. 

No  report  from  labor  organization. 
No  report  from  labor  organization. 

No  report  tiom  labor  organization. 
No  report  from  lat>or  organization. 

No  report  from  labor  organization. 

No  report  from  labor  organization. 
No  report  from  labor  organization. 


No  report  from  labor  organization. 
No  report  from  labor  oi^anization. 

No  report  from  labor  organization. 


Lace  Workers. 


Befosal  to  comply  vdth  demands  of  the  onion. 
Reduction  in  the  price  of  lace  goods. 


No  report  from  labor  organization. 
New  union  list  of  prices. 


Sab-contractor  allowed  to  employ  non-union 
hdp. 

^  secnrit  J  of  wages. 
System  of  payment,  day  or  hour. 


Laborers. 

No  report  from  labor  organization. 


No  report  from  labor  organization. 
No  report  from  labor  organization. 
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EMPLOYERS'  YBB8I0N. 
Correction  of  schednla  of  pdoee  for  piece  woiic. 
DiwittitfTtion, 


EMPLOYES  OR  LABOR  ORQANIZATIONS* 
VERSION. 
No  report  from  labor  organization. 
No  report  from  labur  organisation. 


Abolition  of  piece  work. 
Intimidatlaa  ihan  OQtBlde  parties. 


Diaaf^reement  aa  to  time  of  commencing  and 
qoittiog  work. 

Refasal  to  commence  work  at  the  hoar  de- 
manded by  the  boesee. 

Reinstatement  of  an  employe  discharged  for 
incompetency. 

Wages  were  low  in  comparison  with  other 
trades. 

Hours  too  long  and  not  enough  pay. 

Shorter  hoars  and  higher  wages. 

More  wages  and  fewer  hours  worked  by  com- 
bmatioa  of  Knights  of  Labor  with  Painter's 
Union. 

Two  men  objectionable  to  Painter's  Union. 

Men  wanted  nine  hours. 

Rise  in  wages  and  ahorter  hours. 


Marble  Workers. 

Against  piece  work  and  for  *  onif onn  nrte  of 
wages. 

iceduction  of  hours,  uniform  rata  of  wacea 
and  against  prison  contract  labor. 

Painters. 

Diyision  of  hours  of  work. ' 

Division  of  hours  of  work. 

No  report  from  labor  organization. 

Redaction  of  hours  and  increase  of  wages. 


Redaction  of  hours  and  increase  of  wai^ee. 
Reduction  of  hours  and  increase  of  wagea. 
Reduction  of  hoars  and  increase  of  wages. 

Employment  of  non-union  men. 

Redaction  of  hours. 

Reduction  of  hours  and  increase  of 


Paper  Boxes. 

Unwillingness  of  two  hands  to  do  work  well.      |    No  report  from  labor  organization. 

Papermakers. 

A  conspiracT  led  by  foreman,  a  Knight  of 
Labor,  for  discharging  an  insolent  and  incompe- 
tent Knight  of  Labor. 

Printers  (Hebrew). 


Were  about  to  dlschaige  all  members  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  in  their  employ. 


Increase  of  wages  forty  per  cent  above  union 
rates. 


Increase  of  wages  and  refoaal  to  pay  scale 
when  due. 


Disagreement  as  to  how  certain  matter  set 
should  be  classified. 

Interference  of  walking  delegate  insisting  that 
lean  matter  should  receive  extra  compensation. 


Printers. 

Violation  of  scale  of  prices. 
Violation  of  scale  of  prices. 


Plumbers. 


Allowance  of  one-half  hour  for  dinner. 

Furnishing  tools  to  boy  who  was  not  an 
apprentice. 

Demagogism  of  one  man. 

Refused  to  work  with  helpers. 

Disagreement  between  employer  and  employes 
as  to  apprenticeship  rules. 

Objection  to  journeymen  plumbers'  rules. 

Demand  of  journeymen  to  discharge  certain 
employes. 

Compelling  us  to  indenture  apprentices. 

Refusal  of  master  plumbers  to  take  down  rules 
of  shop. 

Wanted  to  control  our  apprentices. 

Union  wanted  one  boy  to  every  four 


Misunderstanding  of  the  hands  as  to  the  wages 
they  were  to  receive,  owing  to  improved 
machinery. 


Would  not  allow  one  hour  for  dinner. 
Qave  tools  to  a  boy  who  was  not  a  bound 
apprentice, 
i^o  report  frcm  labor  organization. 
Union  rules  as  to  apprentices. 
Opposed  to  union  nues  as  to  I4>prentice«, 

Opposed  to  union  rules. 
Employment  of  non-union  men. 

Opposed  to  union  rules. 
Opposed  to  union  rules. 

Opposed  to  union  rules  as  to  apprentices. 
Opposed  to  union  rules  as  to  apprentioea. 


KOPEMAKERS. 

No  report  from  labor  organization. 
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BMPLOYEBS*  YEBSION. 


Salesmen  (Dry-Goods). 

employes  or  labor  organizations* 

VEBSION. 
No  report  from  labor  oiganisation. 


Onr  employinff  men  from  Troy,  our  former 
home.  Oat  of  uty-three  employe0  we  had  six 
from  Troy. 

Salesmen  (Sewing  Machines). 

Method  of  payment  of  salesmen.    The  retain-  |    Ck>mmi86ion8  retained  by  employers  nntU  they 
IdK  of  oommisBions,  etc.  |  owed  employes  $400  and  $600  apiece. 

Shoemakers. 

I    No  report  from  labor  organization. 
I   Advance  of  wagee. 


sign  schedule  of  wages. 


A  demand  by  my  employes  to  have  beer  every 
afternoon. 


Silk  Weavers. 

Shop  prlvUegea 


Spinners. 


Restoration  of  warn  paid  In  1884. 

Not  satisfied  with  ten  per  cent  advance,  wanted 
more. 

Seven  yonnf;  men  (spinners)  wanted  an  ad- 
vance of  wases  thirty-three  per  cent;  becaose  it 
was  not  granted  190  others  struck. 


No  report  from  labor  organization. 
No  report  from  labor  organization. 

No  report  from 'labor  organization. 


Storemen. 


Ohan^-of  pay  dav  from  Monday  to  Saturday. 
Befnaal  to  recognize  a  committee  of  outsiders 
and  their  dictation  as  to  our  business. 
Recognition  of  Central  Labor  Union. 
To  aaslst  other  organisations. 
Increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours. 
Reduction  of  hours. 
Employment  of  non-union  men. 
Opposed  to  union. 
Reduction  of  wages. 
Apprenticeship  rules. 
Articles  manufactured  outside. 
Handling  non-union  articles. 
Objectionable  foreman. 
Diacbarge  of  union  employe. 
Piece  and  task  worlc 
Belative  to  overtime. 
Saturd^  half-holiday. 


Shop  privil^ies. 
Onr  aemana  fo 


for  ten  hours  instead  of  eight 


Increase  of  wages. 
Increase  of  wages. 


Increase  of 
Increase  of 
Increase  of 
Increase  of 
Increase  of 
Increase  of 
Increase  of 
Increase  of 
Increase  of 
Increase  of 
Increase  of 
Increase  of 
Increase  of 
Increase  of 
Increase  of 
Increase  of 
Xncreaseof 


wages, 
wages, 
wages, 
wages, 
wages, 
wages, 
wages, 
wages, 
wages, 
wages, 
wages, 
wages, 
wages, 
wages, 
wages, 
wages, 
wagea. 


Stonecutters. 


Because  we'cnt  part  of  our  stone  at  our  miU  |    Violation  of  agzeemeot  witii  MCialar. 
in  ITlatar  ooimtjy.  I 


Stonecutters  (Blue). 


I  would  not  join  the  boeaos*nnlon.  I    No  report  from  labor  organization. 

Because  we  were  not  members  of  Blue  Stone  I    No  report  from  liax>r  organization. 
Bealera*  Association.    Conspiracy.  I 

Tailors. 

To  force  recognition  of  union  and  compel  sub-  |     Organizing  the  men  in  the  shop  and  preeent- 
soiaeion  to  union  dictation.  ^  ine  union  scale  of  wages. 

Opposed  to  contract  system.  ;     To  abolish  task  system. 

Tin  and  Slate  Roofers. 

*rhat  employer  should  not  work  himself.  I    No  report  from  labor  organization. 

For  ordering  walking  delegate  off  job,  both       No  report  from  labor  organization. 
nsj  son  and  self  were  fined  ten  dollars  each.  I 
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EMPLOTBBS'  YEBSIOK. 
Detired  me  to  compel  mj  men  to  join  the 
onion   I  80  advised  tbiBm,  but  they  declined  to 
Join. 


Waiters. 

bml^lotbs  or  labor  oroanizations* 

VERSION. 
Employment  of  non-union  men. 


Weavers  (Woolen  Goods). 


Mill  had  been  shnt  down  two  weeks  for  boiler 
an(!  engme  repairs.  To  make  np  for  lost  time 
mill  was  rannmg  till  nine  p.  x.  weavers  stmck 
against 'overtime  and  also  demanded,  q/teriiiej 
went  out,  an  advance  of  ten  per  cent 


No  report  from  labor  organixation. 


Window  Shade  Workers. 

*'  Mythical  ideas."  i    No  report  from  labor  organization. 

Wire  Bandmakebs. 

For  not  reinstating  men  that  were  discharged  I    No  report  from  labor  organization, 
for  coming  on  duty  Intoxicated.  | 

Wool  Pioeers. 

Change  from  piece  to  week  work.  |    No  report  from  labor  organization. 
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EFFECT  OF  STRIKES  ON  WAGES. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  returns  in  this  inquiry  cover 
bnt  a  small  part  of  the  trade  movements  that  have  taken  place,  and 
80  give  only  a  partial  evidence  to  the  claims  and  action  of  the 
worhug  people.  The  returns,  so  far  as  they  go,  fairly  represent 
the  position  taken  or  attamed  by  the  wa^re-eamers.  The  cases 
investigated  and  reported  are  not  exceptional,  they  are  representa- 
tive of  a  very  much  larger  number.  It  is  elsewhere  explained  that 
certain  trades  have  been  made  special  subjects  of  inquiry,  which 
trades  are  taken  as  exponents  of  the  whole.  It  was  simply  impossible 
to  push  beyond  these  limits. 

The  leading  fact  ascertained  is  that  strikes  are  almost  always 
predicated  on  wages  and  on  hours  of  labor.  Other  motives  are 
eiccptional  and  accidental.  One  of  our  most  liberal  trade  papers 
says,  in  a  summary  of  national  progress  and  changed  business 
relations :  "  The  men  who  work  by  the  day,  the  week,  or  the  piece, 
naturally  feel  as  if  they  are  not  as  fully  compensated  as  they  ought 
to  be.  They  are  making  a  good  deal  of  struggle  to  secure  an  increase 
of  wages.  Can  anybody  blame  them?"  Wages  and  hours  are  the 
vital  question  with  the  workingman.  While  production  is  multiply- 
ing and  wealth  accumulating  he,  being  not  the  least  important  factor 
in  general  prosperity,  asks  for  his  share.  Wages  and  hours  are  at 
the  bottom  of  all  his  movements. 

During  the  year  beginning  November  1,  1885,  and  ending 
Ifovember  1, 1886,  990  establishments  were  reported  to  the  Bureau 
as  having  been  affected  by  strikes  relating  to  wages.  Upon  inquiry 
and  investigation  it  appears  that  the  employes  in  596  establishments 
secured  an  increase,  in  fifteen  they  suffered  a  decrease,  in  148 
establishments  no  change  is  reported,  and  in  231  cases  no  answer 
^as  made  to  question. 
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Wages  Before  and  After  Strikes  —  {Contmned). 


TRADE. 


Location. 


Before  strike. 


After  ftrike. 


CvpenterB.. 
Carpenters.. 
Carpenters.. 


(^garmakers. 
Qgannakers. 
C^armAkers. 


Ciprmakers. 
Qgannakers.. 
(Sgannskers. 
Cjgannakers. 
iC^trmakers.. 
iC^innakers.. 


akers. 


ftmb  waiter  mannfrs. 

enickmen 

BbrofdereTS 

Bbroiderers 

■Itroiderers 

hdiroiderere 

UBDiderers 

■broiderersT 

libroiderers 


Btber  workers 
irther  workers. 

Is  workers 

ir<«kln  pickers, 
iri^cfeers 


faiLndlers... 

„ sr  worker . . 

mSOzer  worker  Qab.) 


oitiire  ■wofkers. , 
nttare  w^orkers. 


New  York.... 
New  York.... 
New  York.... 

Hndflon 

Ponghkeepsie 
Binihamton  . 
Donklrk .... 


STracuse 

Homellsville . 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn  .  .. 

Bnffak) 

New  York.... 
New  York.... 
New  York.... 

New  York 

New  York.... 
New  York.... 
New  York.... 
New  York.... 
New  York, . . . 
New  York.  . 
New  York..  . 
New  York.... 
New  York.... 
New  York.... 
New  York. . . . 
New  York.... 
New  York.... 
New  York.... 
New  York.... 
New  York.  .. 
New  York.... 
New  York.... 
New  York. . . . 
New  York.... 
New  York. . . . 
Albany  ...     . 

Buffalo 

Homellsville . 
Homellsville . 
Homellsville . 
Homellsville . 
New  York.... 
New  York. . . . 
New  York.... 
New  York, . . . 
New  York. . . . 
New  York.... 
New  York.... 
New  York.... 
New  York.... 

Brookljm 

Brooklyn 

New  York.... 
New  York. . . . 
Sing  Sing.  .. 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn. 

Jamaica 

Bnffak> 

Brooklyn..  .. 

BllraviUe 

New  York.... 
New  York..., 
Fort  Plain.... 
Fort  Plain.... 


$19.60 

19.60 

18 

Lowest  f6  per  M. 
Lowest  $7  peril. 
2.60-8  per  M.... 
7-18  per  M    . .  . 

fr-15  perM 

7-16  per  M 

Lowest  $0  per  M. 
Lowest  {^p.M 

7-16  per  M 

l&-80perM 

^-17.60  per M... 

6-14  perH 

6-18  perM 


19.60 

Lowest  |7  perM 
Lowest  $8  perM. 


S-14  perH. 
7-16  perM. 


4-8  perM 

6.7&-lS.60perM 
8-«.60perM... 


Lowest  |7^  p. 

18>«7  perM. 
7-»  perM... 
7-16  perM... 
7-14  50  per  M 
7-11  60  per  M 
7-16  perM... 
3-6.60  perM. 


0.60-10  perM.. 
4.26-11  perM.. 
6.50-12  perM.. 
6.60-14  perM.. 

6-14  perM 

6.86-14  perM.. 


7.16-9.70  perM. 


6-13.60  perM.. 
6.S6-18perM.. 

5-8  perM 

4.50-10  perM.. 
6.60-11  perM.. 


%-12  perM 

90c.  to  $1  perM. 


10  perM... 
7-16  perM. 
7-15 


7-15  per  1 


16. 

12-25. 

6-14.. 


18-28  cts.  P.  W. 

lfr-26cts 

12-18 

6-16 

18.50-16.60...  . 
18 


12  cts.  per  yard. 


10  cts.  per  Bkin. 
6.60 


10 

8.10-18. 
14-10..., 
12-20.... 


6-12. 


7-12.60  perM.. 
4.76-11  perM.. 
7-14  per  M 


7-14  perM 

7-15.60  perM.. 
7-16  perM  .... 
7-15  per  M. 


7-8.80  perM.... 
6Cc.-$l  p.  M  adv 
7-18.60  perM... 
7-14.60  perM... 
7-11.60  perM.. 
7-18.60  perM... 
7-18.50  perM... 


4-10  perM 

1-1.8^  perM. 


11  perM... 
8-16  perM. 


(^-18 

16.50 

16-26  %  advance 


10 )(  advance... 

22-27  cents 

26-50  cents 

12-16. 


•f 


10%  advance. 
19.60 


10  cts.  per  yard. 


10  cts.  per  skin. 


11. 


16  %  increase . 
15-22 


38 


16 
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Wages  Befobb  and  Aptbb  Strikes  —  {Contmvsd). 


TBADB. 


Knit  goods. 

Uborew..  . 

Uborere.... 

Uborere.... 

Uboren..  . 

L&borere.. 

Uboren.... 

Uborem... 

UbOTCTS.... 

Uborere.,.. 
Uboren.... 
Uboren... 
Uboren.... 

Uboren. . . . 


Location. 


Uboren. 

uboren. 

Uboren.. 

Uboren.... 

Uboren... 

UborerB.... 

beemakew..  

Ufiodrr       employee 
^(starchers) 

rdressera. 

'  dreseere. 
Jier  drewerB. 

rdreeeera. 


loremen. . . . 

Shoremen 

jihoremen 

5fihoremeii 

iboremen. .  . 
^inifts 

InistB. 

ihinirte  (boy») . 

'linlits. 

iunists 

liiDigte..   .... . 

Jiinists 

inists. 

lunlsts. 

Infeta 

ilniitB 


)  workers . 
\  workers . 
i  workers  . 
tie  workers  . 
^jcers 


Icians. 
»1  platens. 

H  workers  . . . 
irbangers  . 


kinten.. 
^ters.. 
nterB.. 
BDters., 


Cohoes 
UUcm. 
Brooklyn. 
Ardeley... 
Brooklyn, 
Buffalo.. 
Ballston 
Dobb'a  Perry  . 
Harlem.... 
New  York. 
New  York, 
New  York, 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York.. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 

Troy 

New  York. 
Bnffalo 
West  Harlem 
New  York. 
New  York. 


Troy ... 
Brooklyn, 
Johnstown... 
Johnatown 
GloverBvIlle 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York.. 
New  York- 
New  York. 
West  Troy 
Buffalo  ... 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Brooklyn. 
New  York. 
New  York..; 
New  York.  . 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York, 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York 

Troy 

New  York. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
Brookl3rn. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
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^Preai  feeders. 

Press  feeders. : 

Pr^  feeders. 

'pRM  feeders 

Pre»  feeders 

Press  feeders  (bags). . . 

Plambers 

Plombers 

PhimberB 

Plombers 

Pioiobers 

PJambeis 

nombers 

Plombers 

Plumbers 

fiawmakers 

flafemakers 

Safemakers 

Saicheland  traveling- 

bagmakers 

SaliboUCTs 

Stare  drirers 

Scalemakers 

Stamping  workB 

Sfairtironov 

Shirt  ironers 

Sbiftlroners 

^fidrtmikas , 

tftirtmskers. !...!.... 
ttk  ribbon  weavers  . . 
fiOk  ribbon  weavers  . . 
jDk  ribbon  weavers  . . 
gt  ribbon  weavers  . . 
«k  ribbon  weavers  . . 
^  ribbon  weavers  . . 

lOk  winders 

^ppennakers 

Mocmakers 

woemakers   

Iboemakers 

IboemakerB 

Aoemakers 

iboemakers 

Moemakers 

gwelastera 

»oe  lasters 

fiwelaaters    

Moelaaters 

9<^nginakerB 

fttth  workers 

Itew  soods  sewers. . . 

iteam  fitters 

■DDecntters  (bine).  . . 
lfonecatter8(blne).... 
Ronecotters  (brown). . 

gonecatters..  

noMcntterB 

itoremen 

pBrar  boose  workers. . 

fcflWB '.!!'. !!.....!! 
Miors 

tWors 

Paflors 

JaUors 

rallars 


New  York 

f::.::::-.:::: 

0 

S8. 

1 

New  York 

New  York 

14 

12 

i' 

1 

New  York 

9 

7-9 

4-6 

New  York 

7-9 

1 
1 

is 

New  York..., 

4-6        

Albanv  

18 

18 

15 

ii-ii. '.'..'.'.'.'. 

IB 

18-19.B0 

15 

21 

5 

1 
1 

Brooklyn 

21 , 

21 

Albany  

Albany  

Buflato 

12^21....  !..!! 

New  York 

81 

21 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

New  York 

Albany 

18 

"i 

10 

Albany  

New  York 

18 

21 

li^21 

10  %  advance .... 
10  %  advance .... 
ft9-80. 

New  York. 

9-24 

New  York 

9-20 

10-20 

6 

10.50 

New  York 

10-80    . 

Geddee 

New  York 

7.60 

12 

1 
1 
1 

Lansingbnrgh 

Troy 

6-lB 

6.60-16.60 

New  York 

9-i8 

9-12 

New  York 

New  York 

8-88 

5  %  advance 

1 

New  York 

Mechanicville 

18 

7.20 

NewYork 

New  York.  

11.35 

10  %  advance   ... 

1 

New  York 

24^ 

c^io'.!"..'!'.!!!."!'. 

$24-80 

NewYork 

NewYork 

Jamestown 

College  Point 

NewYork 

Brooklyn 

NewYork 

ii............... 

16..!!!.!!.!!!!!! 

"i 
1 

1 
1 

1 

10-18 

11.50-80 

19.50 

New  York 

16.50-19.50 

New  York 

85  %  Increase 

$18.50-27... 

New  York 

18.50-24 

New  York. 

New  York 

8  %  increase .... 

1 
1 

Brooklyn. 

8  ct8M)er  pair . . . 

New  York 

Port  Jervls 

Rochester 

9 

9.75 

10  

1 

1 
1 

10.80 

Olen  Cove 

8.75 

6-18 

4.06 

6-18 

Bay  Ridge 

Brook  vn. 

15-21  

81 

21  

1 

1 
1 
1 

Brooklyn 

18 

18 

84 

21 

27 

NewYork 

Syracuse 

Amsterdam 

Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn 

90  cts.  per  hoar.. 
7  86-18. 

26  cts.  per  hour. 
10  %  increase .... 

i2  )J  increaJse  ! . . . 

"'8" 
8 

"i 

Ithaca. 

Ithaca. 

NewYork 

14 

NewYork..;....] 

NewYork. 

New  York 

18-20  cts.  per  100 
stitches. 

15-50 

12-14 

85^  cts.  per  iOO 
stitches. 

$13^14.!!!!!!!!!! 

}1 

.... 
1 

NewYork. 

10  jt  advance. 

18 


10 


48 


34 
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TaikwB 

Tin  and  slate  roofers. 
Tin  and  slate  roofers. 
Tin  and  slate  roofers . 

New  York 

Albany  

New  York 

Albany  

$18-18 

I»-16.50... 

18 

15 

Trackmen 

Truckmen 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

aocperloi 
21 

Truckmen 

Truckmen 

Twineballera . 

Brooklyn 

8 

Upholsterers    

Vamishers     

Brooklyn  and  N.Y. 
New  York 

1»-17...... 

18 

Vamishers 

Vamishers 

Vamishers 

New  York 

New  York. 

NewYork. 

New  York 

1»-16 

12 

S9c.  per  ho 

ft-9. 

Waiters 

Waiters              

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Waiters  (noon) 

Waiters 

NewYork 

NewYork 

8 

Waiters  :  

NewYork 

NewYork 

Waiters 

Wood  handlers  (kin- 
dling)    

10 

9&-80C.  per 

Wood  bundlers  (kin- 

Wood^bundiers  (kta- 

Wood  Dundiers  (kin'- 
dling) 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn. 

l»-n 

8-15 

Brooklyn 

25-80cper 

Total 
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Rules  and  Regulations  op  Labor  Organizations. 
Manj  of  the  blanks  retamed  contain  allusions  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  labor  organizations,  and  in  a  great  many  cases 
employers  attribute  the  strike  to  this  cause.  It  is  common  to  hear 
the  action  of  a  labor  organization  characterized  as  arbitrary,  but  the 
tenn  is  relative  and  may  mean  anything  or  nothing.  It  would  be 
better  for  all  concerned  if  the  matter  in  dispute  was  given  in  detail, 
so  that  the  general  public  could  have  an  opportunity  to  decide  as  to 
the  justness  or  unjustness  of  a  strike.  That  many  uiiwise  and  even 
foolish  rules  have  found  their  way  into  the  by-laws  of  trade  organ- 
izations is,  unfortunately  true,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that 
their,  number  is  rapidly  diminishing.  As  evidence  of  this  fact 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  extract  from  an  English  work 
on  trade  unionism,  before  referred  to : 

There  are,  however,  still  some  traces  of  a  desire  amongst  unionists  to  retain 
rules  which  would  be  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance  —  such 
M  the  foolish  and  impolitic  regulations  which  long  disgraced  the  Bricklayers* 
Society,  and  which,  until  recently,  were  enforced  m  all  their  rigor.  The  rule 
that  no  bricklayer  should  be  allowed  to  set  machine-made  bricks,  could  only 
»ist  when  and  where  the  heads  of  the  bricklayers  were  as  dull  as  the  bricks 
they  set.  It  requires  very  little  intelligence  to  discover  that  the  more  bricks 
there  are  to  lay,  the  more  bricklayers  will  be  required  to  lay  them ;  and  an  extra 
demand  for  labor  always  means  a  rise  in  wages.  *'  No  bricks  to  be  used  in 
Manchester  that  are  made  beyond  an  arbitrary  fixed  boundary  line,  averaging 
about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Exchange,"  was  the  spirit  of  a  rule  as 
absurd  and  selfish  as  another  which  ordered  that  no  bricks  should  be  wheeled  in 
» barrow,  or  that  masters  must  employ  half  the  men  they  require  resident 
in  Manchester  at  all  their  works  within  fifteen  miles  of  that  city ;  while  the 
existence  of  a  rule  that  "  every  bricklayer  shall  have  a  laborer  to  attend  on  him, 
whether  there  is  work  for  the  latter  or  not,**  is  simply  silly.  A  few  such  absurd- 
ities as  these  exist  in  some  trade  unions,  and  it  would  be  much  better  if,  being 
swept  away,  they  were  supplanted  hj  the  means  of  promoting  technical  educa- 
tiOD,  of  rules  affecting  the  quality  or  the  work,  and  of  any  steps  which  would 
give  a  man  a  better  right  to  the  title  of  "  skilled  workmen  than  many  of  them 
^ow  Dossess  ^ 

The  workingmen,  therefore,  cannot  be  blamed  for  not  discovering  that  some 
of  the  rules  they  adopted  were  hardly  consistent  with  the  general  progress  of 
opinion,  and  it  Is  greatly  to  their  credit  that  experience  has  taught  them  better. 
TTie  foolish  rules  are  never  introduced  into  new  societies,  and  they  are  being 
gradually  expunged  from  the  rules  of  the  old  ones.  This  must  necessarily  be  a 
work  of  time,  because  several  of  the  old  rules  have  at  first  sight  an  appearance 
of  justice,  and  certainly  contain  within  themselves  much  that  would  naturally 
commend  itself  to  ^e  workmen.  Take,  for  instance,  the  rules  relating  to 
itpprenUces,  in  those  trades  to  which  no  apprenticeship  is  needed.  The  rule 
limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  is  not  only  characteristic  of  almost  all  guilds 
*Dd  some  of  the  statutes. f  but  was  copied  by  the  inns  of  court  and  universities, 
wd  18.  moreover,  one  that  would  especially  commend  itself  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery.  In  the  first  place,  there  was,  and  is,  the  desire  to  limit  the 
iiamber  of  competitors  as  much  as  possible.  \V  ith  a  market  suflSciently  well 
locked  with  workmen,  each  new  arrival  would  be  regarded  with  great  jealousy 

*  This  is  being  done. 

1 6  E1IJ5.,  c.  4;  5  and  6  Ed.  VI.,  c.  22;  1  James  L,  c.  6. 

[Aseembly,  No.  27.]  *1 
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Nor  is  there  anything  wrong  in  the  notion  of  restricting  the  supply  of  laborers. 
The  point  where  evil  may  creep  in  is  found  in-  the  means  taken  to  bring  about 
such  restrictions.  A  great  authority  lilte  Mr.  J.  8.  Mill  urged  upon  the  working- 
men  the  necessity  of  restricting  their  numbers  as  a  means  of  Increasing  their 

^  wages.  The  plan  he  i*ecommended  was  the  "prudential  check"  of  Malthus. 
What,  however,  seems  easy  and  roseate  to  the  philosopher  often  appears  difficult, 
if  not  impracticable,  to  the  ordinary  mortal ;  and  .the  last  generation  of  British 
workmen  took  such  steps  as  inslantly  occurred  to  them,  or  was  suggested  to 
them,  and  the  results  of  which  were  actually  befoie  their  eyes.  Each  man 
would  Bay  to  himself:  "  The  less  number  of  workers  in  my  trade,  the  better  it 
is  for  me." 

It  requires  a  high  state  of  developnient  to  perceive  the  various  and  intricate 
ways  in  which  the  laws  of  production  and  distribution  work,  so  as  to  bHng 
about  the  greatest  advatnage  lo  the  greatest  number.  Another  point  which 
would  naturally  occur  to  the  workman  would  be  that  hs  taught  the  apprentice 
/  and  received  no  remuneration.  All  the  trouble  and  work  of  training  the  yoath 
were  left  to  the  artisan,  and  when  the  pupil  was  perfect  he  at  once  competed 
with  his  teacher.  During  the  whole  of  the  seven  years'  iq>prenticeship  the 
master  received  the  benefits  of  the  youth's  extra  labor,  and  of  the  premium  that 
was  sometimes  paid  with  him,  while  the  man  who  had  borne  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day  received  no  advantage  whatever.  The  rule  limiting  the  number  of 
/     apprentices,  then,  was  very  attractive  to  the  founders  of  trade  unions.     The 

^  improvements  in  machinery,  however,  are  rapidly  depriving  the  system  of  its 
utility.  It  may  have  required  a  long  apprenticeship  before  a  man  could  weave; 
it  requires  little  to  **  mind  a  loom; "  and  therefore,  that  rule  of  the  trade  unions, 
whicn  is  so  often  quoted  by  employers,  as  exhibiting  the  arbitraiy  principles  of 
the  union,  had  a  natural  birth,  is  dying  a  natural  death,  and  will  ere  long  be 
decently  buried  and  duly  forgotten.* 

The  trade  imions  copied  several  other  ancient  provisions,  such  as  the  rules 
against  systematic  overtime.  The  guilds  also  forbade  a  member  to  work  with  a 
non-member.  No  member  was  to  Instruct  another,  and  **  no  person  of  the  mys 
tery  was  to  hire  himself  to  a  person  of  another  mystery  where  greater  wages 
were  offered."  "Rattening"  (exactly  similar  to  the  Sheffield  system,  with  the 
exception  that  in  the  old  times  it  was  legal,  and  now  it  is  not)  was  practiced 
against  thcvie  persons  who  neglected  to  pay  their  subscriptions  The  sui^ds  had 
also  their  "black-lists,"  and  the  word  *•  donation,"  now  applying  to  the  money 
eiven  to  men  "  on  tramp,"  is  a  translation  of  **  goe-chenk,"  the  word  given  by 
the  old  German  guilds  to  the  workmen  who  were  similarly  tramping.  These  and 
other  rules  were  copied  into  the  codes  of  the  new  unions  They  are  rapidly 
becoming  obsolete,  and  are  not  enforced  at  all  in  the  iron  industries.  In  these 
industries  no  fixed  period  of  service  is  imposed  on  apprentices,  nor  is  their  num 
ber  limited.  The  union  men  do  not  refuse  to  work  with  non-union  men,  and 
"rattening"  is  not  allowed. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  of  the  rules  of  some  trade  unions  which  are  incon 
sistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  they  ought  to  be  done  away  with  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Without  at  all  wishing  to  insinuate  that  the  limitation  of 
the  number  of  apprentices  is  unwise,  those  rules  which  may  prevent  a  father 
bringing  up  his  son,  or  sons,  to  his*  own  trade  cannot,  the  Mithor  thinks,  be 
regarded  as  other  than  unjust 

Wages  Withheld. 

The  question  of  wages  withheld  for  periods  of  time,  ranging  one 

or  two  days  to  one  half  or  two-thirds  of  a  month,  is  a  very  serious 

one,  and  one  that  should  be  well  ventilated,  as  it  is  the  cause  of  many 

strikes.     Unfortunately  the  great  number  of  strikes  this  year  pre- 


ing  BB  to  nnxnber,  to  the  tonnage  of  their  Biiip»  or,  in  the  defanlt,  pay  a  heavy  tax. 
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vented  the  Department  from  giving  it  the  importance  it  deserves. 
Sometimes  the  wages  are  withheld  for  months,  the  poor  laborer  in  >/ 
the  meantime  being  compelled  to  borrow  small  sums  of  money  at 
minons  rates  of  interest.  The  wages  paid  by  contractors  in  the 
construction  trades  are  comparatively  low;  and,  consequently, 
the  laborers  do  not  save  much.  They  live  on  credit  mostly, 
and  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  visit  the  grocery  stores 
which  are  patronized  by  theso  people  will  soon  discover  that 
the  kind  of  food  there  offered  is  the  worst  that  can  be  found  and 
the  highest  prices  are  demanded  for  it.  The  retail  grocer  has  to 
wait  for  his  money  and  he  makes  the  consumer  pay  for  it  by  putting 
the  cost  of  borrowing  money  to  pay  the  wholesaler  into  the  price 
of  the  article.  The  poor  people  cannot  do  anything  else  but  submit 
to  it,  because  they  have  no  ready  money  to  go  elsewhere  in  search  of 
good,  fresh  and  substantial  food,  and  must,  perforce,  accept  the  bad. 
It  is  difficult  to  iind  a  reason  for  the  existence  of  this  abuse  and 
who  is  responsible  for  it.  It  is  &  well  known  fact  that  all  bills  for 
supplies  upon  the  large  railroad  corporations  of  this  State  are 
promptly  met.  Indeed,  parties  who  do  not  send  in  their  bills 
every  month  are  roundly  abused  and  threatened  with  loss  of  trade. 
Why,  then,  should  the  laborer  and  mechanic,  the  ones  most  in 
need,  be  the  last  ones  to  receive  their  just  dues  ?  There  is  one 
answer  to  this,  and  it  has  been  frequently  made,  but  like  charges 
of  this  kind  it  is  hard  to  prove.  It  is  that  the  treasurers  or  other 
officials  of  large  corporations,  railroad  and  otherwise,  who  do  not  . 
receive  any  salary,  withhold  this  money  and  loan  it*  out  at  low 
rates  of  interest  on  call  loans,  thus  keeping  the  employes  out  of  it 
for  several  weeks  at  times. 

OnjECTnOKABLB   FoBEMBN   AND   SuPEBINTENDENTB. 

Strikes  occur,  or  are  threatened  quite  frequently,  from  the  above 
causes.  The  details  of  the  important  ones  will  be  found  in 
another  portion  of  this  volume,  and  attention  is  directed  to  them. 
Two  cases  are  mentioned  in  which  strikes  were  caused  by  the  dis- 
charge of  several  girls  who  had  protested  against  shameful  acts  by 
persons  in  authority,  and  the  employer  declined  to  justify  the  girls 
and  refused  to  reinstate  them  in  their  poor  places,  although  in  one 
case  the  perpetrator  of  the  outrages  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
prison. 
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£mplot£B8  Chabgkd  wrifl  Pbomoting  Strikes  and  Boyootts. 

The  charges  made  agaiust  some  employers  are  discreditable  to  the 
business  and  commercial  world,  simply  disgraceful,  and  under  the 
imputation  of  which  a  business  exchange  should  not  permit  its 
members  to  rest.  They  range  all  the  way  from  a  simply  expressed 
desire  to  wrong  or  harass  a  rival  bv  open  bribery  and  corruption ; 
sometimes  organizing  a  union  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  precipitate 
a  strike  in  a  rival's  establishment,  and  in  the  event  of  the  men,  who 
were  never  before  solicited,  refusing  to  join  an  organization,  secure 
a  "  boycott "  on  his  goods.  Tradere  and  manufacturers  have  been 
charged  with  voluntarily  paying  the  expenses  of  strikes  and  boycotts, 
even  with  forcing  money  on  committees.  One  witness  tells  a  peculiar 
story  of  business  depravity,  and  this  story  is  substantiated  by  ten  or 
twelve  others.  A  large  manufacturer  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
is  accused  of  spending  money  to  influence  a  decision  in  regard 
to  a  boycott.     His  action  took  the  form  of  attempted  bribery. 

Black-listino. 

The  Black-List  is  the  analogue  of  the  boycott,  only  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  the  employer's  means  of  self-protection  against  objection- 
able employes.  It  can,  however,  be  carried  out  to  a  much  more 
ruinous  extent,  and  is  exceedingly  difficult  of  proof.  Its  operation 
is  that,  if  an  employe  incurs  the  displeasure  of  an  employer,  that 
employer  can  prevent  his  getting  employment  from  any  other 
person  in  tl>e  same  trade.  The  mere  refusal  to  give  an  employe  a 
reference  is  not  illegal,  however  tyrannical  and  uncharitable  it  may 
be.  But  there  is  a  step  beyond  that.  Employers,  bound  together 
in  an  association,  are  said  to  keep  a  black-list  of  persons  obnoxions, 
or  thought  to  be  dangerous.  This  list  is  common  property  of  the 
association,  and  it  is  an  unwritten  law  that  any  employe  on  this  list 
is  a  proscribed  person,  to  whom  it  is  forbidden  to  work  honestly  for 
daily  bread.  That  this,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is  conspiracy  will  not 
be  questioned.  The  difficulty  is  to  prove  it  in  such  manner  as  will 
satisfy  legal  requirements.  The  practice  was  frequently  spoken  of 
by  witnesses  before  the  Blair  committee  and  will  hardly  be  disputed 
as  a  fact,  though  no  one  will  be  found  to  admit  precise  knowledge, 
much  less  complicity  m  so  pestilent  a  system. 
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The  Walking  Delegate. 
As  elsewhere  stated,  the  fact  that  many  employers  discharge 
employes  who  serve  on  committees  of  grievances  relating  to  wages, 
hours  of  labor  and  shop  regulations,  has  rendered  it  necessary  for 
many  organizations  to  secure  the  services  of  some  person  who  would 
be  above  the  danger  of  persecution.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  labor 
organizations  and  the  extent  of  territory  to  be  covered  by  this 
official  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  has  given  rise  to  the  term 
"walking  delegate."  There  is  a  perfect  avalanche  of  abuse  hm-led 
at  this  individual,  and  he  is  charged  with  being  the  cause  of  many 
labor  troubles.  The  walking  delegate  is  a  term  which  nearly  all 
employers  apply  to  every  representative  of  a  labor  organization,  but 
it  is  not  always  strictly  correct.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fear  of 
being  subjected  to  the  black-list,  or  even  to  the  uncertainties  of 
irregular  work,  has  deterred  many  of  the  conservative-  men  in  labor  ^ 
oi^nizations  from  accepting  oflBces  or  positions  of  any  kind. 
Ceitainly  a  man  with  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  a  family  will 
hesitate  to  do  so.  He  will  attend  meetings  called  to  increase  his 
wages,  but  he  draws  back  the  moment  he  is  asked  to  serve  on  a  com-' 
mittee  to  present  the  request  or  demand.  It  is  a  common  error  to* 
suppose  that  married  men  are  m  the  minority  in  labor  organiza- 
tions. They  are  in  the  majority.  The  reason  is  obvious.  They 
require  more  wages  than  the  unmarried  workers,  and  consequently 
band  together  to  preserve  or  increase  the  rates  of  pay. 

In  some  trades,  and  at  certain  seasons,  the  traveling  and  shiftless 
element  in  the  labor  organizations  precipitate  strikes.  But  this  class 
is  as  strongly  condemned  by  the  conservative  leaders  as  by  employers. 
The  conservative  leaders  have  not  been  treated  either  reasonably  or 
gentlemanly.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  rash  and  inexperienced 
men  have,  in  some  cases,  been  selected.  The  labor  organizations 
are  to  blame,  in  so  far  as  they  neglect  to  retain  good  men  in  positions 
when  they  had  such  ones.  Some  organizations  elect  new  men  as 
often  as  every  six  months. 

Let  not  this  peripatetic  inquirer  into  grievances,  real  or  fictitious^ 
be  wholly  condemned ;  it  is  the  boast  of  some  just  men,  particularly 
among  union  officers,  that  they  have  prevented  more  strikes  than  they 
have  originated.  This,  if  accepted  as  true,  is  a  creditable  showing 
when  some  branch  of  the  trades  is  urging  a  strike  nearly  all  the 
time. 
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One  of  the  walkiDg  delegates  in  New  York  stated  that  prior  to 
the  last  unsuccessful  street  railroad  strike  the  walking  delegates  were 
treated  fairly  and  had  comparatively  free  access  to  buildings  in 
course  of  erection  when  in  performance  of  their  duties,  such  as 
examining  working  cards,  etc. ;  but  that  almost  immediately  after 
the  announcement  of  the  failure  of  the  strike  they  were  denied 
admittance.  Where  they  had  been  able  to  escape  the  vigilance  of 
foremen  or  superintendents,  they  were  upon  discovery  placed  und^ 
arrest  or  roughly  ejected.  The  employers  thinking  that  the  force  of 
the  movement  in  favor  of  organized  labor  had  been  broken,  attempted 
a  return  to  the  old  habit  of  ignoring  and  insulting  its  representatives. 

One  stated  that  they  had  changed  the  time  for  ordering  strikes. 
Previous  to  the  present  year  the  custom  was  to  order  a  strike  in  the 
morning ;  the  result  was  a  day's  loss.  Now  the  strike  was  ordered 
in  the  afternoon  and  the  men  only  lost  a  quarter  or  half  of  a  day. 

Discrimination  Between  Union  and  Non-Union  Men. 

The  inquiry  as  to  discrimination  between  union  and  non-union 
men  elicited  various  replies.  A  large  proportion*  were  indiflEerent 
as  to  the  unionism  or  non-unionism  of  their  employes;  some  pre- 
ferred union  men ;  others  took  them  under  compulsion ;  while  153 
are  non-unionists.  The  balance  seemed  to  go  with  the  stream, 
having  no  preference  for  or  against  in  the  matter. 

The  following  table  furnishes  the  details : 
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DlSOBnONATION  AS  TO   EMPLOYES. 


TRADB. 

1 

i 

'1 

TRADE. 

1 
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Axtmaken 

Bakera     

•io 

1 
9 

"it 

1 
9 

80 
1 
1 
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"iB 

90 

8 

40 
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1 

1 

96 

8 

9 

48 

17 

8 

5 

99 

88 

"2 

46 

1 
1 
1 
1 

'4 
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1 
1 

"9 

1 

16 

58 

9 

1 

74 
8 
1 

"i 

"86 

62 

12 

1 

1 
1 
4 
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"ii 
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1 
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"9 

'6 

"l 
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"8 
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"2i 
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"i 

1 

1 

28 
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... 
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4 

1 
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1 

1 
1 

"2 
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2 

"5 
4 

"i 

28 
8 
98 

1 

'  *8 

Longshoremen 

Locomoare  engineers 

MftChinJitu 

1 

8 

1 

17 
1 

10 
8 
1 
1 

*"i 

*  8 

46 

8 

8 

1 

*96 
12 
7 

1 

i 
2 

10 

**2 

1 

"2 

1 
2 

*"8 
8 
2 
1 

.... 

9 

1 
5 

***8 
4 
7 
2 
16 

***6 
1 
1 

14 
16 
8 
1 
3 
8 

.... 

8 

BagmA^fKTV 

11 

ftgiewert 

Bartander 

Maltsters           

Marble  workers 

Messengers 

.... 

Barben. 

9 

Blacksmiths           

1 

.... 

mnfll'^ftn" 

Boatmen  (coal) 

Nickel  nlaters        

Newsboys 

i 

Braaa-workera. .  ,  ......... 

Oil  worfcers 

1 

Bno-workers  (wire) 

Braaa  and  aUver  workers .... 
Brewery  employes. 

Oleomargiirine 

Paper-box  makers 

Papenpakers 

Paper-hangers 

Painters 

.... 

1 
8 

Bniahmakerfl 

4 

40 

BrickmAkers 

Patternmakers 

Plasterers 

Parsemakers .-.. 

Print  cutters «.. 

Porcelain  makers 

PiftT^omakers 

Rri<.klpyAri|.                    

5 

1 

"'4 

1 

9 

Batton-liole  makers 

iSSSW::::::::::: 

Brakemen  (R.  K.) 

Capmakers 

Carpenters 

"*i 

1 
1 

Printers.. 

1 
1 

1 

18 

4 

Pressmen 

6 

Carpetweavers 

Can)et  yarn  manof  actorers . . 

Caremployes 

(^rriagemakers. 

Ci'fkmakftrB  . , 

Press-feeders 

Plumbers     

6 
21 

Sawmakers 

Salesmen  (dry  goods) 

Salesmen  (sew.  machines).. 

Saf emakers   

Satchel  and   traveling-bag 
makers 

"6 

doth  workers 

Clothing  cutters 

8 

<T"DarnMikpTB  .      .  u , .  x 

Coffee  packers 

Salt  boilers 

Stage  drivers , . . 

1 

Coopen 

Corset  steel  tippers 

Oigarmakers 

T)re«pin(M|kerff .          .      ...... 

"48 

ScSeniakers     

Stamplnff  works 

Shlrtmakers 

Shirt  ironers 

.... 

1 
I 

l^nmb  waiter  manQfactrirers. 

1 

Derrickmen..   .  

Bcoentric  engineers 

Electric wiremon  ..» 

Embroiderers     

Silk  ribbon  weavers 

Silk  winders 

6 
1 

Shoe-Iasters 

!!!! 

80 
1 

Framers     

Sprhigmakcrs 

Starch  worlcers 

St'jchers                

Pile  workers        ..      .      « 

1 
1 

Par  skin  pickars 

Ptir  pickers                   ..    . 

.... 

Snraw  goods  sewers 

Stp-am  fli,i  Ts    ....    ....... 

.... 

'    8 

PreMit  handlers*/!!'..!.! *." 
Fertilizer  workers 

"8 
6 

*  *4 

"i 

1 

"4 
16 

Steam  healers 

Stuck  clerks  (clothing) 

Stonecutters 

■**9 

Fire-brick  workers 

Foniers    

Stonecut'c-  3  (blue) 

Stonecutters  (brown) 

Storemen 

Sugar-house  workers 

Tauors  (cu.-tom) 

"6 

1 

.... 

7 
9 

FnmitiiTe  workers 

2 

Glass  workers 

20 

Qloyemakers 

Hameesmakers 

Hotel  and  concert  halls 

Tailoresses  rcustom) 

Tin  und  tlate  roofers 

Truckmen 

1 
9 

4 

Hod-hoisting  engineers 

Hat  pooncers 

Twine-brllera 

Upholsterers 

Yamishers 

Hat  and  cap  trimmers 

Horse-shoera               .  . . 

45 

Waiters                    ........ 

6 

HoQseemiths ^.... 

Iron  workers  

Wire  goods  workers 

Woodworkers. 

Wood  bundling  (kindling). . 
Wool  pollers 

"i9 

"4 

Knltgoods 

Laborers 

.... 

T<Aceniakerff 

Wood  carvers 

Window-shade  makers .... 
Weighers,  U.S 

Totals 

20 

Labels 

Lathers '. 

1 

Leather  dressers 

.... 

152 

1,118 

787 

1 

*  Since  boycott. 
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No.  994.  One  employer  remarked  : 

"  The  foreman  discharged  one  employe  for  not  attending  to  his  work,  and  be 
was  a  Knight  of  Labor,  and  they  insisted  on  us  taking  him  back,  and,  because 
we  refused,  all  the  brick  machine  employes  struck,  and  the  rest  of  the  employes 
refused  to  take  their  places.  Li  April  we  made  an  agreement  with  the  Enigfats 
of  Labor,  and  it  was  stated  in  the  agreement  that  we  had  the  privily  of  dis- 
charging any  employe,  but  not  to  discharge  him  because  he  was  a  Knight  of 

Labor.     When  we  could  not  come  to  terms  we  sent  for of  the 

Knights  of  Labor,  he  being  a  party  to  the  agreement  made  in  April  between 
the  employers  and  employes,  and  he  was  not  at  home,  but  through  him  two 
others  (members)  came  to  arbitrate,  and  came  to  no  terms,  for  one  of  the  two 
members  that  came  said  he  had  his  opinion  formed  that  the  foreman  discharged 
the  employe  because  he  was  a  Knifht  of  Labor,  and  the  foreman  was  willing  to 
make  an  affidavit  that  he  was  not  discharged  for  that  cause,  but  they  would  not 
accept  his  affidavit." 

SYMPATHirno  Strikes — Obganizatiom. 
The  power  and  effect  of  organization  is  in  no  instance 
more  conspienons  than  when  unions  wish  to  "assist"  other 
trades  to  enforce  trade  rules  and  get  what  is  understood  to  be  a 
common  right.  For  example,  painters,  though  themselves  without 
cause  of  complaint,  will  strike  on  a  job  in  order  to  assist  carpenters 
who  are  overworked  or  under-paid,  or  who  are  endeavoring  to 
enforce  some  important  rule  or  usage  of  the  trade.  This  effort  at 
making  common  cause  goes  to  establish  the  solidarity  of  labor  inter- 
ests. Combinations  in  the  interest  of  capital,  as  for  instance,  rail- 
road pools,  or  manufacturers'  associations  for  a  joint  purpose,  are 
familiar  in  the  history  of  trades.  The  combinations  of  labor  are  of 
comparatively  new  growth.  During  the  year  covered  by  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  Bureau,  ninety-three  shops  and  three  general  strikes, 
engaging  10,905  men,  are  reported  as  having  occurred  from  this 
cause ;  twenty-two  were  successful,  thirty-nine  were  unsaccessful, 
four  were  compromised,  twenty-seven  are  doubtful,  one  was  blank, 
and  three  were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  report;  228  men  lost 
positions  through  rendering  assistance  to  their  co-workers.  In 
securing  the  results  above  recorded  the  men  sacrificed  in  wages 
$28,737,  and  their  employers,  through  inability  to  fill  contracts, 
etc.,  sustained  a  loss  of  $42,125^ 
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Table  of  Sympathetic  Stbikbs. 


CAUSE  OF  STBIKE. 
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Brioklatkbs. 
To  aeeiit  carpenten 

BuTOHSBs  (bog^. 
To  assist  coopen 

BUTTON-BOUI  MAKXB8. 

To  assist  tailors 

To  assist  tailors. 

Cabpekters. 

To  assist  bricklayers 

To  assist  painters 

To  assist  wood  workers.  . . 

TO  assist  plumbers. 

To  assist  laborers 

COOPXBS. 

To  assist  sugar  workers 

Cab  Bmplotss. 
To  assist  Third  Ave.  B.  B. . . 
To  assist  dry  dock  employes. 

DSBBIOKlflH. 

To  assist  carpenters 

To  assist  blae-stone  bolsters. 

To  assist  brown  stone  robbers 

To  assist  framers. 

To  assist  plumbers 

To  assist  stone  robbers  .. 


Fbabsbs. 

To  assist  bricklayers 

To  assist  carpenters 

HOD-HOIBTING  BnGIMBBBS. 

To  assist  stone  robbers 

Housx  Sxitbs. 
To  assist  stone  robbers 


To  assist  framers 

To  assist  stone  robbers. . . 
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To  assist  bag   sewers  and 

holders 

To  assist  SDgar  workers. . 

Lbathbb  dbbssbbs; 
T6  assist  glovemakcrs. . . . 

MacuimsTs. 
To  assist  sogar  boose  work^s 
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Successfol 
Compromised. 
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Doubtful 

8  Doabtfnl 

1  Compromised 

SSnccessfol.. 

SSnccessfol.. 


Doubtful  .... 


Unsnocessfnl .. 
Soeoessfnl . . . 


Donbtfol  . 
Successfol .. 
1  Doobtfol   . 
1  Unsncoessfol 

Saccessf ol 

Doobtfol.  .  .. 
SDoobtfol    .. 
1  blank    ..  . 
4  Unsuccessfol 


Soccessfol 
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Modeof 
settlement. 
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Doobtfol. 


Soccessfol ... 
Doobtfol 


Soccessfol.. 
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Doobtfol. 


Conciliation. 
Con.  with  onion. 
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CondUatioD. 
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Abandoned. 
Con.  with  K.ofL, 


Conciliaii  n. 
Conciliation. 
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tf  Black-listed. 
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Conciliatio 


Con.  with  onion. 
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Table  of  Stupathetio  Strikes  —  {Gontimied). 


CAUSE  OF  STRIKE. 
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BesQlt. 


Mode  or 
■ettkiment 


PAFKtt-BOX  MAKZB8. 

To  aaalst  epinnera 

PLA8TXBXB8. 
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To  assUt  plumbers 
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To  aaeist  framen. 

ToamiBt  laborers 

Staob  dbitbbs. 
To  assist  car  employe^  . 

Stbaji-tittbbs. 

To  assist  carpenters 

To  assist  framers 


Stock  olkbxs  (clothing). 
To  assist  dothing  cotters. . . 

Stone  cuttkbs  (blue). 
To  assist  plumbers 

Stonb  outtbrs  (brown). 

To  assist  robbers 

Tin  and  Slatb  Boofkbs. 
To  assist  masons 

To  assist  plambers 
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To  assist  sugar  wortcers. 
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Abandoned. 


Con.  with  unkm. 
Con.  with  unioo. 


Abandoned. 
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Conciliation. 


Abandoned. 


Abandoned. 
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1  Successful  . . 
spending 
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Loss  OP  Work  —  Workshops  and  Faotoribq  Closed. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  establishments  closed 
and  the  industries  in  which  the  suspension  of  work  took  place : 

Table  Showing  Number  of  Establishments  Closed. 


INDUSTRY. 


Azemaken. 

Bakm 

BagKwers 

Boatmen  (cod) 

Boxmakera 

Bnse  workers 

BrasB  and  silver  workers 

Broommakera 

Brickmakers 

Bricklayers 

Batton-liole  makers 

Batchers  (sheep) 

Brakemen  (R  B.) 

Carpenters 

Ctx  employes 

Carriagemakers 

Oloakmakers 

CHothing  cotters 

(Tollannakers 

(Toopere 

(^Igarmakers 

Derrickmen 

Bmbroiderers 

Pile  workers 

Furriers 

Fomitnre  workers 

Onaas  workers 

(Sknrematers 

Hameesmakers 

Hat  ponncers , 

Iron  worlrers. 

Knit  goods 

LaboKTs 

Lathers 

Leather  dressers , 

Longahoremen. 


•  1 

0 

1 

t  1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

18 

8 

% 

1 

20 

89 

IS 

7 

0 

88 

1 

78 

*J 

1 

to 

47 

t  1 

95 

8 

1 

48 

65 

10 
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INDU8TBY. 


Locomotiye  engineers 

Macbinistf 

Marble  workert 

Nickel  platen 

Oil  workers 

Paper-box  makers 

Papermakers 

Painters 

Flaaterers 

Ttinl  cntters 

Pianomakers 

Printers 

Pressmen 

Press-feeders 

Plumbers 

Safemakers 

Satchel  and  traveling-bag  makers 

Salt  boilers 

Staee  drivers 

Scalemakers 

Shirtmakers 

Shirt  ironets 

Silk  ribbon  weavers 

Shoemakers 

Shoelasters 

Stonecutters  (blue) 

Stonecutters  (brown) 

Snaar-house  workers 

TaOors  (custom) 

Tm  and  alate  roofen 

Twine  baUen 

Upholsterers 

Vamiehers. .... 

Waiters 

Wood  kindling  (bundling) 


1 
0 
5 
1 

•1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
6 
1 
2 
4 

11 
1 
8 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
4 
4 
6 
2 
8 
tl4 
2 
1 

10 
8 


*  Only  partly  closed. 


t  Partly. 


X  One  partly. 


I  One  permanently. 


In  the  following  is  given  a  snmmary  of  varioas  cases  which  have 
got  into  the  courts  with  their  disposition.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  trades,  both  employers  and  employes,  have  had  recourse  to  law 
only  in  extreme  cases,  and  that  the  number  of  judicial  proceedings 
as  compared  with  the  number  of  strikes  is  insignificant. 

Employers'  fines  mean  the  assessments  sometimes  imposed  by 
unions,  either  for  expenses  to  which  union  has  been  put  by  action 
of  employers^  or  for  other  causes. 
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Strike  and  Riot  —  Baxlston,  N.  T. 
The  importation  of  foreign  low-priced  labor  to  this  country  is  a 
cause  of  just  complaint  to  the  American  born  or  naturalized  citizen, 
not  because  of  an  objection  to  the  forei^er,  but  because  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  foreign  labor  is  imported.  It  is  matter 
of  common  notoriety  that  physical  labor  is  brought  to  this  country 
in  droves  and  employed  at  wages  on  which  the  American  laborer 
cannot  live,  besides  which  there  is  a  slave-driving  conduct  in  the 
system  which,  though  illegal,  is  yet  accepted  and  sanctioned  by 
some  of  our  contractors  on  public  works.  The  padrone  gangs,  the 
truck  system  and  the  demoralization  of  herding  foreign  laborers 
together  still  exist,  despite  of  law  or  of  public  opinion.  The 
padrone  of  Italian  and  Hungarian  labor  is  paid  per  head  for  his 
serfs;  the  storekeeper  gets  his  profit  in  monthly  pay-notes,  dis- 
counted in  goods,  and  the  American  wage-earner  suffers  by  the 
competition.  This  Bureau  has  not  been  able,  in  the  multiplicity  of 
its  duties,  to  make  inquisition  into  the  subject,  but  for  the  present 
can  only  refer  to  the  columns  of  the  vigilant  and  all  pervasive 
public  press.  Last  year  the  Italian  Laborers'  Union  had  some  cases 
of  this  kind  under  consideration  with  a  view  of  presenting  the  facts 
to  the  grand  jury.  It  often  happens,  hoA/ever,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  legal  proof  of  a  notorious  fact. 
*  This  raw  labor  foreign  element  is  also  open  to  objection  in  the 
fact  that  as  new  arrivals  they  are  not  organized,  consequently  are 
at  the  mercy  of  contractors,  and  when  forced  to  accept  lower 
wages  they  come  into  competition  with  even  their  own  country- 
men (organized),  and  so  cause  discontent  and  dissension.  The  idea 
is  that  these  people  are  not  here  with  the  intention  of  becoming 
citizens.  They  are  birds  of  passage,  and  when  they  have  made  a 
few  hundred  dollars  they  return  to  their  own  country  to  spread 
the  news  of  America's  wealth  and  send  o'^t  more  adventurers. 

Intimidation  by  Strikebs. 
Replies  from  firms  show  seventy-three  cases  of  intimidation 
or  assault  by  strikers  on  men  taking  their  places,  the  particular 
cases  showing  the  number  of  individuals  assaulted  to  have  ranged 
from  one  new  employe  up  to  fifty.  In  strikes  of  organizations,  such 
as  railroad  strikes  and  the  like,  figures  on  assaults  are  difficult  to 
estimate.    Old  grudges  are  often  paid  off  and  settled  on  such 
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occasions,  the  former  being  the  real  cause  and  the  labor  difference 
onlj  the  pretext.  Arrests  were  made  of  all  of  the  above  seventy- 
tliree,  and  the  returns  show  that  eighteen  of  the  men  were  fined 
from  one  dollar  to  twenty  dollars.  One  fine  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  another  man  was  fined  forty  dollars  by  his  union. 
There  were  eight  sentences  of  imprisonment  ranging  over  three 
days,  three  months,  six  months  and  two  years ;  three  men  were 
bound  to  keep  the  peace,  and  a  few  of  the  cases  are  hung  up  in  the 
district  attorney's  office. 

Table  op  Arrests. 


TRADE. 

1 

Charge. 

Disposition  of  Case. 

Baken 

61 

15 
1 
12 

10 
1 
7 
1 

88 

1 
S 
25 

1 

1 
1 
1 
14 

85 

18 

So  VI 
25 
8 

2 

8 
2 
8 
1 
4 
8 
8 
16 

24 

89 
8 

2  imprisoned,  6,  10  to  80  days;  20 
pending;  28  fined  and  disch^d  ($860) 

Bapiaken 

Assault 

iSr«SS:::::.::::. 

Assault    

4  assault ;  1  disorderly  con- 
duct; fblank 

Assault 

Assault 

Disorderly  conduct 

Assault 

Assault 

AssauH 

Assault 

24  assault;  1  fixing  pistol. 

Assault 

Disorderly  conduct 

Assault 

Assault 

Assault 

Boycottine 

Sent  to  "  Island »'  for  8  months. 

1  disch*ed;  2  promised  leformation; 

6  blank;  8  mied  $8  each;  1  charge 

ivithdrawn. 
5blank;  2fined;  3  sent  to  "Island." 
Sent  to  penitentiary  for  six  months. 
Discharged. 
Liberated  on  bail. 
85  imprisoned  from  10  days  to  2  years; 

Bns-worken  (wire) 

i  ntchere  (hog) 

lJnkemeii(r2(lroad).    ... 
Capet  yam  manufacture . 
C:r  employes. 

Cloakmaken 

ClgMinakerB 

Coopera. 

8fined$5each. 
Fined  $10. 
Reprinaanded. 
1  lined  $5;  6  fined  $20;  3  fined  and 

discharged;  15  blank 
Placed  under  bonds  for  6  months. 

^^nickiDeii ......  ....... 

61a«-warkeni 

Discharged. 

Sent  to  the  Grand  Jury. 

OloTemakers...      

Furoltare-workers 

Hotel  and  concert  hall. . . 

Dischfl^. 

12  imprisoned  from  8  days  to  8  mo's; 

1  fined  ::^;  1  discharged. 
Pour  convicted. 

KidtgoodB  

Some  riot;  some  assault. . 

Assault 

A^fwnlt      .     .     ,     

9  indicted  by  Grand  Juiy;  8  pend- 
ing; 1  sent  to  penitentiaiy  for  59 
days;  6  on  trial. 

Gfand  Ju^. 

Some  discharged,  some  sentenced. 

Uborers 

I'Onnhoremen 

MdSni«S7r.;:::.:;:::: 

1  fined;   1  could  not  be  found;  1 

MtfbJe-workera 

P^teni 

fined  $100  or  100  days. 
Dischaiged. 

1  fined  15,  and  one  discharged. 
Indicted  by  Grand  Jury. 
Promised  refonnation. 

Ponemakers 

Conspiracy.!!!!.'!!.."*.'!. 

Assault 

One  blank;  8  blackmail . . 

Assault . 

2  assault;  1  dls'ly  conduct 
Assault 

Assault 

Wnt  cotters 

Pre«8  feeders. 

Humbers 

Dismissed. 

Stonecutters  (blue) 

Storemen 

Sogar-houee  workers . . 

1  apologbsed;  Idisch'd;  1  fined  $10. 
1  fined  $6  or  5  days;  M  bound  over 

to  keep  the  peace. 
Some  fined  and  imprisoned,  others 

TWors    

Assault 

pending. 
Pending.     • 

Wood  bondlers  (kindling) 

Assault 

Fined. 

~                        

Total  number  arrested,  871;  24&  assault;  10,  disorderly  conduct,  66,  blank;  1,  firing  off  pistol; 
Sb  WootUzig:  8,  conspiracy;  8,  blackmail. 
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The  Tsdok  Stbtbk* 

No.  801  is  a  case  in  which  the  union  reports  that  the  employer 
pays  men  in  "  scrip  "  at  any  hour  or  time  of  the  day  to  buy  neces- 
saries of  life  or  liquor,  as  the  case  may  be,  such  scrip  being  accepted 
at  any  grocery  or  grog-shop  in  the  vicinity.  This  method  of  pay- 
ment of  wages  is  everywhere  an  object  of  censure.  Even  if  done 
in  temporary  kindness  and  to  accommodate,  it  opens  a  way  to 
drunkenness  and  the  waste  of  family  resources.  In  this  particular 
instance  the  charge  has  been  made,  but  the  Bureau  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  investigation. 

In  this  strike  (No.  1673)  the  complaint  of  the  workmen  was 

against  the  abuse  of  the  odious  truck  system.     The  employes  allege : 

'"The  truck  system,  as  carried  on  in  this  shop,  consisted  of  taking  part  pay 
for  work  in  cigars,  orders  on  grocery  stores,  and  individual  money;  also,  pot^ 
workmen  to  places  to  board,  such  as  have  saloons  connected,  so  that  the  boas 
could  put  in  cigars  for  the  amount  of  the  board  bill,  and  it  seemed  quite  plain 
that  if  a  workman  could  not  do  one  or  the  other  of  these  that  his  job  was  not 
very  long  in  some  shops  in  this  town." 

Extract  from  the  testimony  of  a  witness  upon  the  "  truck  system:" 

If  a  man  goes  into  business  for  himself  he  is  driven  out  of  business,  for  the 
i  reason  that  employers  of  five  or  six  men  can  say  to  the  employes,  "Well,  here, 

you  ffo  board  here  at  this  saloon,"  and  then  they  will  turn  over  cigars  for  their 
boara,  and  that  will  throw  the  small  manufacturers  out  Two  cigar  man- 
ufacturers, I  l)elieve,  practice  this  to  a  great  extent  now.  They  send  smgle  men 
to  a  small  hotel  to  board,  and  married  men  are  sent  to  two  firms  for  their  groceries. 

Short  Houss. 
j  The  movement  for  shortening  hours  of  labor  is  eminently  in 

harmony  with  the  march  of  modern  improvements,  and  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  our  growth  in  the  science  of  production 
and  m  our  knowledge  of  man's  higher  wants.  A  century  ago  men 
worked  of  necessity  a  very  long  day  to  satisfy  the  commonest  wants. 
Education  and  a  recognition  of  the  claims  of  all,  even  the  humblest 
to  higher  enjoyment  in  life,  has  brought  about  a  conviction  that, 
while  daily  bread  is  a  necessity  of  existence,  man  lives  for  some 
other  purpose  than  that  of  earning  a  living.  The  amazing  volume 
of  machine  production  is  not  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  any  class, 
and  throughout  the  civilized  world  it  is  conceded  that  the  long  day 
of  the  olden  time  has  passed  over  and  that  the  modem  worker  most 
have  time  for  rest,  happiness  and  improvement.  The  only  qnestion 
is  where  to  draw  the  line. 

The  reduction  of  labor  hours  stands  in  very  close  relationship  with 
the  advancement  of  labor  wages  but  the  two  are  not  absolutely 
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o-terminons,  dnce  either  may  be  increased  or  rednoed  without 
eference  to  the  other.     When  maehin^  was  first  introduced  into 
lanufactures  it  seemed  that  all  the  benefits  enured  to  the  capitaUst  / 
ad  proprietor  aad  all  the  miseries  and  deprivations  fell  on  the 
rorkers.     The  immediate  effect  of   the  factory  system  was  the 
usreaaed  facility  for  the  employment  of  droves  of  human  beings  in 
limited  space  and  the  substitution  ot  rapid  manual  dexterity  for  y 
hafc  had  previously  required  a  certain  amount  of  thought  and  skill, 
'lie  manufacturer  and  master  producer,  dealing  with  the  operatives     ^ 
1  numbers,  ceased  almost  to  look  on  them  as  human  beings,  they    ^ 
ere  merely  parts  of  the  machine,  parts  easily  replaced  when  worn 
at,  and  never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  worse  system  of  slavery  than  that   '^ 
hich  existed  in  great  factories  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
It  is  not  very  many  years  ago  since  the  negro  slaveholder  could, 
id  did,  taunt  the  abolitionist  with  the  white  slavery  of  the  northern 
orkshops.    Nor  have  we  yet  quite  realized  perfect  emancipation, 
;  witness  our  mining  labor.     But  we  have  made  progress.     Both 
i  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  this  State  the  working  day  of 
bor  has  been  fixed  at  eight  hours,  which  is  applied  to  Government 
id  State  works,  and  is  assumed  by  some  persons  to  be  the  legal  length 
[  a  working  day  where  no  terms  are  stipulated,  though  this  may 
5  very  well  questioned  if  a  distinct  and  well  understood  trade  usage 
m  be  shown  to  exist  and  to  be  within  the  cognizance  of  both  parties, 
he  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  to  limits  consistent  with  honest 
ork  and  self-improvement  has  passed  into  an  accepted  proposition, 
18  only  question  being  where  to  draw  the  line.     Eight  hours  for 
ork,  eight  hours  for  rest  and  eight  hours  for  recreation  or  improve- 
lent  is  not  exactly  an  accepted  scale,  but  it  is  a  popular  form  of 
ating  the  position  desired. 

An  eight-hours  day  is  not  a  new  idea  of  this  labor  organizing 
weh.  It  has  been  a  subject  with  advanced  thinkers  and  agitators 
►r  years,  and  it  is  one  of  the  objective  aims  of  all  labor  organiza- 
ans.  The  greatest  diflBculty  in  its  way  is  in  the  continuous  profit- 
)le  use  of  machinery.  Every  hour's  stoppage  of  machinery  is  not  ^' 
icrely  a  loss  to  the  investor  of  capital,  but  is  also  a  loss  of  product 
>  the  community.  Suggestions  have  been  made,  more  or  less 
racticable,  for  overcoming  this  objection.  For  present  purposes, 
owever,  and  in  the  existing  state  of  public  opinion,  we  may  con- 
der  **  eight  hours  "  as  put  aside  until  a  more  advanced  stage,  the 
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term  short  houiB  being  adopted  in  its  place.  Thorold  Sogers,  in  his 
wonderfully  comprehensive  and  exact  treatise^  sajs  that  eight  honn 
was  the  regular  full  day  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Last  year  was  marked  by  quite  a  general  movement  in  this 
direction.  Increased  wages  and  dinunished  working  hours  went 
together  in  the  labor  demands,  and  though  the  conjunction  at  first 
seemed  incompatible  the  requirement  has  been  to  a  considerable 
extent  realized*  The  philosophy  of  tlie  position  is  grounded  on  the 
enormous  expansion  of  machme  production.  It  is  justly  argued 
that  the  capitalist  and  the  consumer  are  not  entitled  to  all  the 
benefits  of  increased  and  cheapened  production,  but  that  the  operative 
has  also  some  rights  and  is  entitled  to  his  share  m  the  common  good, 
a  practical  outcome  being  the  decrease  of  his  working  hours. 
Benjamin  Franklin  is  credited  with  the  saying  that  six  hours  a  day 
ought  to  be  enough  for  earning  a  man's  daily  bread,  although  the 
philosopher  did  not  limit  himself  by  any  such  close  rule.  Could  he 
have  foreseen  the  enormous  machine  production  of  these  days  he 
might  have  fixed  his  working  time  at  a  lower  figure.  One  economic 
result  of  short  hours  is  that  employment  is  distributed  among  a 
greater  number.  The  ethical  idea  of  modern  civilization  is  that  even 
the  idle  and  dissolute  cannot  be  allowed  to  starve.  How  much  less 
the  honest  workman  who  is  thrown  out  of  employ.  He  is  main- 
tained out  of  the  small  surplus  earnings  of  his  fellow  workers.  If, 
then,  hours  be  shortened  he  gets  a  chance  to  earn  his  living,  while 
the  employed  man  is  saved  the  cost  of  his  support,  and  gets  his 
share  in  the  leisure  hours. 

Shoeter  Hours  of  Labor. 
As  predicted  in  the  last  report  of  this  Bureau,  a  very  general 
movement  was  made  on  the  first  day  of  May  last,  looking  to  the 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  from  ten  to  eight  per  day.  The  organ- 
izations of  the  building  trades  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  seemed 
to  have  acted  more  in  concert  than  those  of  other  cities  in  the  State, 
and  were,  by  far,  more  successful,  having  won  in  a  majority  of  the 
cases  where  demands  were  made.  It  is  true  that  while  a  large 
percentage  of  all  engaged  in  the  movement  asked  for  a  reduction 
of  two  hours  per  day,  very  many  of  the  organizations  did  it  with  a 
view  of  compromising  on  nine  hours  as  a  day's  work.     In  this  they 
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were,  to  say  the  least,  shrewd,  and  while  getting  the  credit  of  WiU- 
ingness  to  make  concessions,  they  actually  gained  all  that  they  really 
set  out  to  do.     Onthe  other  hand,  some  trades,  boldly,  and  we  think 
wisely,  demanded  exactly  that  which  they  wanted  and  believed 
themselves  entitled  to,  viz.,  nine  hours*  work  for  what  had  previ- 
ously been  ten  hours'  pay     The  ac^^^ion  of  the  former  smacked  too 
much  of  the  devices  of  the  pettifogger.     The  latter  was,  by  far,  the 
more  manly  course,  and  the  fact  that  these  strikes  were  entirely 
racceseful  should  serve  to  incite  in  the  minds  of  all  leaders  of 
organized  labor  the  unalterable  fact   that  an  outspoken,  manly 
coarse  is  always  the  best  and  surest  one  in  the  long  run  to  adopt. 
Of  the  266  strikes  for  a  reduction  of  hours  of  labor,  tabulated  in 
I'  this  report,  seventy-four  were  successful  and  182  were  lost.     As 
the  result  of  the  seventy-four  successful  strikes  it  is  estimated  that 
work  has  been  created  in  the  trades  interested,  for  1,083  additional 
men  for  a  year,  and  an  increase  in  the  pay-rolls  of  manufacturers 
of  $665,792.     This  result  is  still  more  remarkable  when  it  is 
remembered  that  after  the  move  had   been  contemplated,  and, 
indeed,  approved  by  the  Federated  Trades,  the  leaders  of  another 
school  of  organized  labor  officially  declared  that  the  time  was  not 
ripe  for  such  a  demand  on  the  part  of  workingmen,  which  threw  a 
damper  on  the  movement  and  discouraged  its  promoters. 

Whether  the  result  in  those  trades  which  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
redaction  has  been  all  that  was  expected  maybe  doubted,  and  there 
is  little  evidence  in  the  returns  from  employers  to  prove  that  the 
reduction  has  resulted  in  giving  employment  to  a  greater  number 
than  before.  As  a  genenJ  proposition  it  would  logically  follow 
ttat,  if  it  required  fifty  men,  working  ten  hours  a  day,  to  turn  out 
a  certain  amount  of  work,  it  would  require  a  greater  number  work- 
ing but  eight  hours  a  day  to  accomplish  the  same  result.  The 
sworn  returns  of  employers  give  us  no  information  on  this  head. 
They  say,  for  the  most  part,  that  there  was  no  additional  force  put  x/ 
on  to  compensate  for  the  nine  hours  in  place  of  ten.  Perhaps  the 
men  worked  with  more  energy. 

If  the  trade  unions  would  show  how  many  are  idle  it  would  pos- 
«bly  determine  or  show  how  the  supply  would  be  affected  by  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

The  great  May  movement  of  the  past  year  was  nominally  for  an 
Bight-hours  day,  really  for  shorter  hours.     It  was  not  universal, 
fAssembly,  No.  27-]  42 
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perhaps  was  a  little  premature.  Some  of  the  more  noted  leaders 
in  the  labor  cause  have  said  as  much.  It  was,  however,  an  effective 
demonstration  confined  in  the  main  to  the  constructive  trades,  hud 
though  it  may  be  styled  a  failure  as  to  the  fuD  measure  of  its  intent, 
it  must  be  admitted  to  have  had  important  results  in  the  direction  of 
partial  reform.  The  employers,  as  a  rule,  showed  good  sense  by 
their  masterly  inactivity ;  they  took  no  initiative,  but  waited  events. 
Meetings  of  the  various  trades  were  held  with  differing  results.  It 
was  a  wonderful  exhibit  of  temperate  agitation,  a  peaceful  attempt 
at  revolution.  In  many  instances,  although  the  workers  failed  of 
their  full  demands,  they  gained  their  point  and  employers  made 
important  concessions  and  compromises.  In  a  few  cases  employers 
would  not  give  in,  but  the  employes  accepted  the  inevitable  and 
are  biding  their  time.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  say  that  there 
was  no  uneasiness  in  such  an  extraordinary  condition  of  affairs. 
The  employers,  however,  made  no  demonstration,  and  the  lack  of 
concerted  opposition  threw  the  whole  responsibility  on  the 
employes.  There  was  no  attempt  at  blowing  up  ?  fire  of  Antago- 
nism and  so  it  died  out.  The  trades  were  dealt  with  in  detail,  the 
several  employers  met  their  employes  and  reasoned  over  the 
matter.  The  state  and  condition  of  the  several  trades  were  dis- 
cussed, reasons  were  rendered  for  and  against  change,  and  satisfactory 
adjustments  were  made  either  by  compromise,  or  by  showing  that 
change  was  inexpedient  if  not  impossible.  It  was  to  the  honor  and 
credit  of  the  reformers  that  many  of  them  in  demanding  eight 
hours  were  willing  to  accept  a  reduction  of  wages.  They  were 
contending  for  a  principle.  But  when  they  realized  that  the  time 
was  not  ripe  for  the  change  they  settled,  some  on  old  time  and  old 
pay,  some  to  old  time  with  an  advance,  many  to  nine  hours  and  old 
pay.  There  was  no  system  in  the  general  return  to  work,  eadi 
trade  acting  for  itself.  The  workers  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that 
the  day  had  not  arrived  for  such  a  sweeping  change,  and  that  the 
vast  variety  of  interests  involved  in  the  relations  of  the  trades  and' 
callings  of  a  whole  community  could  not  be  equalized  and  hxsy. 
monized  suddenly.  It  must  take  place  by  an  evolution,  not  by » 
single  impulsive  act.  The  eight-hours  day  theory  is  not  abaa-" 
doned,  it  is  only  relegated  to  the  perhaps  not  distant  future. 

The  organization  of  bakers  known  as  the  Progressive  made 
attempt  in  latter  part  of  May  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor,  but 
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did  not  prove  successful.  The  employing  bakers  formed  them- 
selves into  an  association  and  strongly  combated  the  movement, 
and  discharged  aU  workmen  suspected  of  being  connected  with  it. 
li  was  asserted,  with  how  much  truth  the  Department  was  unable 
to  learn,  that  they  also  formed  dissociations  of  non-union  men  and 
supplied  help  to  one  another.  A  great  many  of  the  new  men  were 
Germans,  and  members  of  the  Progressive  Union  said  they  belonged 
to  the  Grerman  union. 

The  bakers  may  be  mentioned  as  a  striking  instance  of  specific 
reforms  effected.  They  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  a  great 
reconstruction.  Their  hours,  ranging  from  fourteen  to  the  whole 
twenty-four,  have  been  reduced  to  from  ten  to  fourteen,  the  long 
bonis  bein^,  in  some  cases,  an  exigency  of  the  trade. 

The  following  appeared  in  a  New  York  newspaper  of  April 

twenty-ninth : 

"  Employinfi^  bakers  who  make  French  bread  were  notified  that  they  must, 
'  on  and  after  May  first,  stop  baking  and  deliyering  Oread  on  Sunday  mornings. 
They  appealed  to  Bupl  Murray  for  protection,  who  said  that  the  Penal  Ccme 
allowed  the  delivery  of  bread  and  other  necessaries  of  life  until  10  a.  M.  Sunday, 
and  that  he  would  protect  the  bakers  from  all  violence.  The  bakers  claim  that 
the  bread  must  be  baked  on  Sunday  morning  in  order  to  deliver  it  fresh,  other- 
vise  there  is  no  sale  for  it.  Their  employes  will  not  join  the  union  because  the 
Geraians control  the  organizations." 

In  the  building  trade,  carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers,  painters, 
plumbers,  etc.,  settled  on  nine  hours  as  the  general  rale. 

The  cigarmakers  belonging  to  the  Cigarmakers'  International 
Union  had  made  the  question  of  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  hours 
the  subject  of  discu8sk>n  in  their  national  organization  for  some 
time,  and  at  the  annual  session,  preceding  the  May  movement,  it  was 
ordered  that  all  local  bodies  should  take  a  vote  upon  it.  The  result 
was  in  favor  of  adopting  the  eight  hour  system,  and  in  May  it  went 
quietly  into  effect,  no  strike  being  found  necessary. 

The  iron-workers  machinists,  etc.,  have  generally  settled  on  nine 
kours. 

In  moet  of  these  trades,  with  their  subdivisions,  the  shorter  hours 
carry  the  old  pay. 

The  mdst  striking  instance  of  rec6nstruction  is  that  of  the  car 
drivers,  the  most  overtasked  class,  except  the  bakers,  in  the  labor 
ranks.  These  men  have,  after  a  contest  of  unusual  intensity, 
reduced  their  work  to  twelve  hours,  which,  long  as  they  are  by 
comparison  with  other  classes  of  workmen,  are  a  great  departure 
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from  their  prcvions  time.  It  was  after  a  severe  fight,  however, 
carried  on  at  a  great  loss  of  time  and  with  much  sufiering  from 
privation.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  those  individaals  who  fought  the 
battle  have  always  reaped  the  results. 

"Whether  it  is  necessary,  or  even  reasonable,  that  snch  contests 
should  be  fought  is  a  subject  for  consideration  by  the  social  economiak 
and  moralist;  probably  both  parties  are  unreasonable,  but  when 
there  is  the  most  education  we  expect  the  most  wisdom.  Tbe 
workingman's  time  and  labor  are  his  only  means  of  subsistence 
and  he  naturally  desires  to  make  the  most  of  them.  The  capitalii 
and  employer  has  many  chances  for  profit  and  self-advancement 
the  worker  has  but  one, 

In  the  furniture  trade  the  contest  was  fought  out  bitterly  aw 
not  with  the  happy  consequences  which  resulted  in  some  othe 
trades 

The  employers  banded  together  and  formulated  a  compact  whid 
as  It  was  given  to  tlie  press,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  repeatin 
in  these  pages : 

WTiereas^  "The  demand  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  labor  appea 
to  be  impractidable  and  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  employer  and  emploj 
alike;  and 

Whereas,  This  novement,  inaugurated  by  the  Socialistic  Labor  |>arty  and  I 
organs  is  for  the  purpose  of  agitation  for  the  advancement  of  Socialistic  ida 
and  practices,  and,  therefore,  has  not  received  the  indorsement  of  the  consen 
tive  element  of  the  laboring  classes;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  employer  and  employ  who 
interests  are  closely  allied,  and  to  the  interest  of  society  at  large  to  establt 
some  line  of  policy  and  action  to  oppose  the  spread  of  Socialistic  and  Anarc 
ifltic  ideas  and  practices  in  this  country ;  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  our  employes  have  been  cocrc 
into  and  are  prevented  from  severing  their  connection  with  such  unions  si 
acting  for  themselves  through  fear  of  bodily  injury  or  loss  of  employiiMi 
therefore  be  it 

BesoHved,  That  this  association  is  opposed  to  the  eight-hour  movement 

Besolced,  That  no  member  of  this  association  will  knowingly  employ  i 
person  affiliated  with  Socialistic,  Communistic  or  Anarchistic  bodies,  or  a 
person  avowing  hostility  to  American  society  and  institutions. 

Besdved,  That  we  will  protect  by  all  lawful  means  within  our  power  i 
employes  against  any  interference  or  intimidation  whatever,  and  thai  we  i 
give  preference  to  all  workmgmen  who  are  free  to  act  for  themselves. 

It  is  but  just  to  the  men  to  say  that  they  deny  this  charge 
Anarchical  tendency  and  affirm  it  is  mere  clap-trap_t9,^ifedLj 


publia  .prejudice.     In  some  cases  the  men  got  eight  hours,  bui 
is  believed  that  nine  hours  was  more  generally  adopted. 

The  employes  in  stores  have  also  made  great  gain  in  shor 
hours.    Most  stores  of  any  consideration  at  all  are  closed  at 
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o'clock  with  a  short  Saturday.  The  union  stores,  though  not  closing 
at  six,  are  much  earlier  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Women"^ 
reap  their  share  of  these  advantages,  both. in  stores  and  factories,/ 
thoogh  there  may  be  instances,  as  of  milliners  and  dressmakers,  inr 
which  the  hours  are  very  long  under  the  pressure  of  season  busi-J 
nesB.  There  is  no  reason  for  inferring  that  the  concession  of  earlier 
honrs  in  stores  has  been  at  the  cost  of  the  employes'  wages. 

The  aggregate  loss  of  wages  from  the  eight-hour  movement  cannot 
be  estimated.     In  some  instances  the   strikers  were   successful, 
j  but  the  success  was  due  to  good  management,  old  organizations 
I  and  a  well  filled  treasury.     A  few  resumed  work  with  partial  con- 
cessions, but  in  the  majority  of  cases  nothing  was  gained.     Those 
who  foresaw  the  failure  and  resumed  work  inside  of  a  week  or  two 
.  Becured  their  former  situations.     Those  who  held  out  longer  lost 
I  Oct  only  their  wages,  but  in  many  instances  their  situations  too. 

The  Satuedat  BLalf-Holidat. 
The  very  general  adoption  of  a  Saturday  half-holiday  in  most 
trades  is  another  step  in  the  march  forward.     Of  oourse,  among 
many  men  there  are  many  minds.    All  employers  have  not  sub- 
scribed to  the  new  idea  from  a  thorough  change  of  heart.     Some- 
i  times  the  half-holiday  has  been  given  handsomely  and  cordially. 
In  other  cases  the  lost  hours  have  been  taken  out  in  the  daily  dinner 
I  hoar,  or  tacked  on  to  the  end  of  the  day.     Some  employers,  after 
adding  on  half  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  day,  will  not  begin  to  pay 
off  until  the  half-work  day  is  quite  through  on  Saturday,  which 
^pay-time  takes  an  hour  off  the  half -holiday.     The  principle,  how- 
ever, being  recognized,  these  contrarieties  will  be  smoothed  out  in 
time.     The  half-holiday  is  a  great  boon  and  solace  to  ihe  workers, 
i  Americans  when  they  are  at'work  are  the  fastest  and  most  assiduous 
of  all  operatives.     They  work  with  brain  and  nerve  as  well  as 
I  muscle,  and  it  would  be  good  if  there  were  more  holidays ;  a  con- 
nimmation  which  may  become  possible  by  a  more  equitable  division 
I  of  labor  result^. 

No,  3005  says  the  Saturday  half-holiday  has  been  the  cause  of  labor 
Idifficulties  at  the  expiration  of  the  summer  months.  Many  bosses 
desire  to  abandon  the  new  rule  while  the  men  cleave  to  it.  Quite 
a  number  of  mechanics  in  various  trades  are  on  strike  in  reference 
to  this  matter  at  the  time  of  closing  this  report. 
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A  few  comments  on  this  subject  of  short  hours  by  the  parties 
interested  have  come  to  the  Bureau ,  and  are  thoaght  worthy  of 
insertion  and  useful  for  instruction : 

Tbadb  Union  Opinions  on  Shoetisb  Hours. 

"Those  who  fight  the  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  to  eight  per  day.  because 
workingmen  would  spend  the  two  hours  in  saloons,  should  tell  about  those  who 
are  compelled  to  be  idle  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day  and  about  those  working 
half-time.     Where  do  they  spend  their  time?" 

"The  remedy  for  depressed  industries  is  to  work  less  time,  and  to  keep  out  of 
the  labor  market  youthjs  prematurely  brought  into  it,  the  employment  of  the  lat- 
ter being  calculated  in  man^  instances  to  supersede  adult  by  juvenile  labor.  In 
a  time  of  industrial  depression  to  work  long  hours,  to  keep  upon  the  market  a 
vast  number  of  surplus  hands,  and  then  to  supplement  low  wages  by  child  labor 
being  brought  into  competition  with  that  of  tneir  parents,  is  the  most  suicidal 
policy  that  ever  beguiled  mankind  into  an  absolute  stultification  of  Ihdi  own 
progress." 

*'it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  discuss  here  the  great  advantages  of 
more  leisure  to  the  working  classes,  but  as  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  a  trade  union 
to  obtain  shorter  hours,  and  as  the  realization  of  such  a  policy  has  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  those  who  belong  to  trade  societies,  the  question  cannot  be 
passed  over  without  a  few  words.*  (The  advantages  of  recreation  are  acknowl- 
->^      ed^d,  but  few  steps  are  taken  to  dEFord  the  means  to  indulge  in  it.    It  is  sUU 
f^  quite  common  for  young  girls  to  walk  early  in  the  mornings  —  winter  and.sum- 
mer— a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  carrying  the  whole  day's  provenda 
with  them,  work,  standing  in  a  factory  all  day  long,  and  then  walk  home  at 
night.    It  is  too  much  to  expect  these,  immediately  they  get  home,  to  rush  off 
to  the  "  Institute  '*  —  perhaps  a  mile  or  two  away  —  to  be  taught  the  mystery  of 
knitting  or  the  history  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren.    Their  whole  time  is  spent  in 
.       working  or  sleeping,  with  perhaps  a  little  flu-ting  on  Sunday  with  lads  similarly 
Y        placed  to  themselves;  and  any  action  of  the  unions  that  can  lop  off  another  hour 
a  day,  which  these  poor  creatures  may  devote  to  improving  or  enjoying  them- 
selves will  be  very  beneficial  indeed."—  [William  Tbant. 

Statement  of  Cabinet  Makers'  Union  No.  20. 

The  principal  cause  whv  the  eight-hour  strike  was  lost  was  the  lamp  work 
and-piece  work  system.  This  is  the  fault  of  the  workingmen  themselves.  To 
illustrate  this  fact  let  us  take  the  piano  trade. 

An  operative,  speaking  for  himself  and  those  of  his  class,  writes 

the  following,  which  is  an  experience  not  without  pathos  in  its 

simplicity : 

"  Bighteen  years  ago,  when  I  came  from  Bngland  to  this  country,  most  piano- 
makers  earnea  about  thirty  dollars  per  week  ;  but  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  those  wages.  Some  men  worked  to  the  utmost  of  tneir  strength,  worked 
over-time  and  even  half  a  day  on  Sundays,  to  make  thirty-six  dolStrs  a  week. 
If  those  men  had  worked  with  more  ease,  had  been  satisfied  with  twenty 
dollars  per  week,  wages  would  not  have  gone  down  so  rapidly.  They  aw 
now  about  half  of  the  sum  given,  and  at  many  branches  much  less  thao 
that.  We  asked  only  eight  hours*  pay  for  eight  hours'  work ;  but,  becaoM 
the  wages  of  pianomakers  are  lower  than  those  of  the  cabinetmakers,  th« 
men  of   the  two   largest   factories   thought   they   could   not   lose    the   two 


*  It  has  alreadj  been  pointed  oat  that  a  long  hoards  daj  means  dear  labor.  Mr.  Thorold 
has    shown   In    his   recent   work   that    it   u    almost    emphatical    with   good    workmi 
Speaking  of  the  excellent  masonry  of  Merton  Tower,  Oxford,  four  hundred  years  old  he  cays:   * 
am  persuaded  that  such  perfect  masonry  would  have  been  incompatible  with  a  long  hoQr*B  day.** 
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houn*  pay,  and  so  we  lost  all  the  pianomakers  for  the  eight-hour  moyement. 
Ilieiefore,  we  think  that  lump-work  and  piece-work  in  every  way  should  be 
abolished  throughout  the  country.  We  have  heard  of  hundreds  of  cases  where 
woiidngmen  haye  been  imported  from  other  coimtries  to  work  for  lower  wages, 
and  the  old  hands  had  to  go.  In  this  way  workingmen  are  reduced  to  tramps 
and  prisoners.  Most  of  the  employers  want  the  long  hours  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
mg  wages  down,  by  haying  a  great  number  of  men  always  at  their  command. 
We  thought  it  advisable  to  sacrifice  two  hours  per  day  in  favor  of  our  unemployed 
brethren,  so  that  they  might  become  consumers  and  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country.  We  see  the  stores  overflowing  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
tboee  who  produce  it  have  not  the  means  to  pay  for  them.  If  every  workman 
could  get  an  equivalent  for  what  he  produces,  every  misery  would  be  banished, 
but  Uie  unjust  laws  in  their  corrupt  ways  allow  the  unpaid  products  of  labor  to 
be  called  capital  We  think  the  time  will  not  be  long  before  the  workingmen 
make  a  change  in  some  way. " 

No.  84.  A  prominent  firm  of  carpenters,  who  employ  mostly  skilled  labor,  in 
answer  to  questions  in  regard  to  their  connection  with  the  general  strike  of 
March,  stated  that  they  settled  direct  with  their  employes,  and  there  was  little 
or  no  loss  of  time.  They  also  state  that  the  reported  and  actual  strikes  in  all 
quarters  of  the  country  last  spring  created  a  feelmg  of  uncertainty  in  the  minds 
of  investors,  and  retarded  the  buying  movement  that  had  set  in.  They  add: 
"  We  folly  recognize  the  fact  that  shorter  hours  and  fair  wages  for  our  working- 
men  are  only  questions  of  time,  and  will  result  in  benefits  to  employers  and 
employes  alike. ' 

The  foreman  in  a  leading  factory  writest  '*  The  eight-hour  system  went  into 
effect  the  first  of  May  without  the  least  objection  from  either  side.  Looking 
oyer  the  i>ay-roll  in  the  two  principal  shops  for  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  1885,  under  the  ten-hour  system,  and  the  same  months  18§S,  under 
the  eight-hour  system,  there  is  hardly  any  difference  noticeable.  Some  men  even 
do  better." 

Employebb  Views. 

"As  a  worker  and  employer  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  fixtures  and  electro- 
plating aivl  dealer  in  fixtures,  etc.,  I  employ  from  four  to  seven  men,  more  or 
leas,  according  to  demand.  I  make  no  discrimination  between  union  and  non- 
onion  men.  I  have  had  no  strike,  or  any  cause  for  one.  I  pay  the  usual  rate  of 
wa^  for  the  class  of  work  the  men  do.  As  to  the  half -holiday  on  Saturday 
dunne  the  summer  months,  I  need  it  as  much  as  those  I  employ,  and  consider 
it  no  JOSS  finally.  At  the  present  time  fifty-nine  hours  is  a  week's  work,  or  less 
as  may  be  mutual  As  a  remark,  a  fair  day's  work  could  be  done  in  nine  hours, 
say  eight  on  Saturday. 

No.  884  says:  "  The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  would  not  result  in  an 
faicrease  of  the  working  force  (cigarmakers),  as  a  man  working  piece-work  will 
make  as  much  in  eight  hours,  if  he  cannot  work  longer,  as  in  ten  hours." 

No.  704  (a  carpenter)  says:  "  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  best  to  pay  men  by  the 
hour  and  let  them  choose  how  many  hours  they  will  work.  I  am  putting  this 
into  practice,  and  so  far  the  results  are  satisfactory.    The  men  work  ten  hours.'* 

No.  1187.  "  In  the  clothing  trade,  it  appears  from  the  union's  statement,  that  a 
strike  was  rendered  necessary  because  of  the  fact  that  if  the  cutters  in  this  establish- 
ment were  permitted  to  work  a  full  day  on  Saturday,  the  men  at  work  in  other 
establishments  would  be  compelled  to  relinquish  their  claim  to  the  half -holiday, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  a  general  movement  on  the  part  of  other  firms  in  tms 
direction  the  strike  was  ordered,  simply  as  a  measure  of  precaution  and  to  prevent 
greater  inconvenience." 

No.  1148  says:  "Our  firm  was  among  the  first  to  grant  a  Saturday  half- 
holiday  (this  was  about  the  first  of  May,  1886),  having  an  understanding  with 
the  delegate  from  the  Brassworkers'  Union,  that  if  ninety-flve  per  cent  of  the 
manufacturers  of  goods  for  water,  steam  and  gas,  did  not  grant  the  Saturday 
balf-hoUday  by  the  fourteenth  of  June  (last)  our  men  were  to  go  back  to  the  old 
tune  and  were  not  to  make  any  trouble  in  consequence.  The  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  manufacturers  were  the  only  ones  (with  a  possible  exception  or  two 
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in  Ohioago),  to  grant  the  redaction  of  hours,  and  a  number  of  them  went  back  to 
old  time  on  and  before  September  first,  without  any  strikes  occurring.  After 
granting  the  short  time  for  five  months  we  were  compelled  to  go  back  to  fifty- 
nine  hours,  as  all  of  our  competitors  had  done  so:  and  at  the  same  time,  on 
account  of  extreme  dulness  of  trade,  we  were  compelled  to  shut  down.  Our 
men  did  not  apply  for  work,  but  the  following  day  picketed  the  place  and  tried 
to  intimidate  our  old  hands,  and  later  those  new  hands,  who  applied  for  work 
and  were  engaged.    None  of  those  who  haVe  offered  to  work  were  refused. 

THREATENED  STRIKES. 

Besides  the  strikes*  and  important  labor  movements  which  have 
come  to  the  surface,  and  have  occupied  a  lai^  share  of  public  atten- 
tion, a  much  krger  number  of  minor  movements  haveoccurred  which 
have  not  passed  the  initiatory  stage,  the  demands  having  been 
either  met  by  employers,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  having  been  abandoned 
as  premature  or  for  other  sufBcient  reason.  Although  the  Bureau 
is  satisfied  that  a  very  large  number  of  these  quiet  strikes  have 
taken  place,  it  only  mentions  those  which  have  reached  it  officially 
and  been  the  subject  of  preliminary  inquiry. 

Nbw  York  Elevated  Engineers. 

Among  the  troubles  of  the  last  year  was  one  that  only  reached 
the  incipient  stage  and  whose  intensity  was  happily  averted  by  the 
firm  and  judicious  stand  taken  by  the  representatives  of  the 
workingmen. 

Every  newspaper  reader  knows  something  of  the  history  of  the 
elevated  railroads,  a  corporation  that  once  had  an  unenviable  celebrity, 
but  of  late  years  has  been  happily  distinguished  by  its  services  as  a 
great  public  convenience  and  utility. 

In  the  close  of  1885,  and  the  beginning  of  1886,  some  of  the 
employes  of  the  elevated  decided  that  they  had  grievances  which 
called  for  redress.  They  put  their  statement  in  shape;  it  had 
reference  to  various  minor  points  of  discipline,  which  were  exacting 
and  unnecessary ;  also  including  a  modest  improvement  in  wages, 
but  most  particularly  objecting  to  long  and  irregular  hours,  without 
corresponding  extra  pay.  These  grievances  were  submitted  to  Col 
Hain,  the  general  manager. 

The  demands  of  the  men  were  as  follows : 

1.  That  eight  hours  or  less  constitute  a  dajr's  work  on  all  lines  of  saiq 
company. 

2.  That  the  wages  of  engineers  and  firemen  shall  be  the  same  as  the  contiid 
between  officers  and  employes  in  the  year  1880,  viz.:  AH  engineers  havinff  rQa| 
an  engine  one  year  for  this  company,  to  receive  $8.50  a  day.    (3.)  All  oI| 
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eoglfieen  hired  by  the  company  to  recefve  $3.25  per  day  for  the  first  six  months, 
and  $8.50  per  day  thereafter.  (8  )  All  engineers  promoted  by  the  company  from 
fireman  to  eno^ineer,  to  receive  three  dollars  per  day  for  the  first  six  months, 
$8.20  for  the  ensuing  six  months,  and  after  having  been  an  engineer  one  year, 
to  receive  first  class  pay  or  $8.50  per  day;  865  days  running  on  engine  to  make 
one  year. 

8.  Time  of  enginemen  to  commence  from  time  they  report  on  structure  to 
ascertain  where  their  engine  may  be  laid  up. 

i  Oldest  enfi^nemen  to  have  preference  to  run,  providing  that  there  be  a 
Tacaocy,  and  sbalV  have  privilege  to  change  runs  with  each  other  when  satis- 
factory to  both  (parties  concerned. 

5.  No  engineman  to  be  compelled  to  make  extra  time  in  case  of  emergency, 
and  that  he  shall  receive  pay  for  such  over-time  or  fraction  thereof,  according 
to  dassiflcation  of  pay,  thirty  minutes  or  more  to  constitute  such  fraction. 

8.  Any  engineman  completing  an  unfinished  day  for  another  excused  from 
duty,  shall  receive  pay  per  hour  for  same. 

7.  All  enginemen  reporting  for  duty  shall  receive  one-half  day's  pay  for  same* 
providing  he  is  not  held  for  duty  more  than  four  hours,  and  shall  receive  for 
ame  if  sent  out  on  road. 

8.  Ko  engineer  shall  be  censured  for  failing  to  make  time  in  foggy  weather, 
thereby  enoUmgering  lives. 

9.  Ko  engineer  shall  be  discharged  for  serving  on  any  committee  or  be  dis* 
miased  for  any  cause  whatever  without  fair  and  impartial  trial,  and  if  suspended 
ihall  receive  full  pay  for  suspension  if  exonerated  from  blame. 

It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  elevated  railroad  system  com- 
prises several  lines  once  separate  but  now  included  under  one 
powerful  corporation.  The  several  lines  converge  at  the  Battery 
and  spread  out  like  the  fingers  of  a  glove  along  the  avenues  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  city.  Colonel  Hain  received  the  remonstrants 
on  grievances  civilly  and  promised  attention  to  their  petition,  but 
his  first  overt  act  was  to  close  two  of  the  lines,  on  the  Second  and 
Ninth  avenues.  Simultaneously  with  this  peremptory  action  he 
took  steps  looking  to  the  removal  of  the  discontented  and  the 
filling  of  their  places  with  new  hands.  As  a  counter  demonstration 
to  that  of  the  employes  he  issued  a  paper  expressing  the  content- 
ment of  the  signataries  and  promising  to  be  faithful  and  loyal  to  the 
company.  At  this  time  there  had  been  no  strike,  no  threat  of  a 
strike,  only  a  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

In  the  regular  course  of  business,  information  of  the  proposed  action 
had  been  conveyed  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
It  so  happened  that  the  State  Commissioner  of  Railroads  O'Donnell 
was  in  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  Second  and  Ninth 
Avenue  Railroads,  a  proceeding  which  was  eminently  in  his  jurisdic- 
tion. He  felt  called  on  to  interfere,  and  did  so  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  He  knew  of  the  stoppage  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  occurred, 
and  was  at  the  elevated  office  to  meet  Manager  Hain  as  soon  as  that 
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oflScial  came  to  business.  In  a  brief  colloquy  Oommifisioner  O^Don- 
nell  pointed  out  that  the  company  was  ail  wrong  in  closing  two  of 
the  lines  in  this  summary  manner.  There  was  no  strike,  tHere  was 
no  refusal  by  the  employes  to  go  to  work,  and  unless  the  lines  were 
immediately  set  to  running  he.  the  commissioner,  must  report  the 
proceeding  to  the  State  executive,  with  a  view  to  revoking  the 
charter.  Colonel  Hain  sent  for  Vice-President  Qadoway,  and,  it 
being  clear  that  the  action  was  precipitate  and  ill-advised,  they  did 
the  next  best  thing,  recalled  the  order  and  set  the  lines  running 
again.  Suoli  a  high-handed  proceeding,  of  course,  called  out  floods 
of  comment  from  the  press,  with  a  general  review  of  the  elevated's 
origin  and  management,  especially  of  the  position  assumed  by  the 
elevated  owners  and  proprietors  as  public  benefactors  to  whom 
"  fidelity  and  loyalty  '*  were  due. 

The  news  of  the  trouble  brought  Grand  Chief  Engineer  Arthur 
to  the  city.  Every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  labor  matters  knows 
the  weight  and  influence  which  the  head  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  carries,  by'  reason  of  his  temperate  and 
sensible  action  in  all  matters  of  stress  and  diflSculty  in  which  his 
great  order  is  interested.  Mr.  Arthur  saw  what  a  serious  crisis  was 
impending  and  how  easily  hasty  or  inconsiderate  action  might 
aggravate  matters,  so  he  hastened  to  the  front  and  on  his  arrival  in 
New  York  sought  ah  interview  with  the  head  men  of  the  elevated. 
This  was  conceded,  and  after  two  or  three  meetings  the  difficult 
was  arranged.  The  engine  drivers'  demand  for  eight  hours  was 
amended  to  nine  and  accepted,  and  all  other  matters  in  question 
were  satisfactorily  adjusted.  The  Metropolitan  press  justified  the 
workmen  and  told  the  elevated  owners  and  managers  some  whole- 
some truths.  Compliments  were  showered  on  the  Locomotive 
Brotherhood,  which  was  likened  to  the  great  guilds  of  the  middle 
ages  in  their  harmony,  their  conservatism,  and  their  strict  attention 
to  the  business  at  hand. 

Among  newspaper  comments  the  following  is  worthy  of  notioe  as 
coming  from  the  most  conservative  paper  in  the  dty,  which  may 
almost  be  styled  the  capitalists'  organ  : 

The  company  ordered  and  executed,  for  a  short  time,  a  virtual  lock-oat  agaiort 
men  who  had  not  yet  struck.  The  arbitrary  closing  of  the  Second  and  Ninth 
avenue  lines  was  a  lock-out  pure  and  simple  as  against  all  the  members  of  the 
Locomotive  Brotherhood  employed  on  those  lines.  It  was  also,  in  effect,  a  lock- 
out in  its  relations  to  all  the  train  hands  who  had  not  asked  for  an  increase  of 
wages  or  a  shortening  of  hours,  and  against  whom,  therefore,  there  was  no 
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shadow  of  excuse  for  taking  a  measure  so  high-handed.    As  to  the  innocent 
public  it  was  also  a  lock-out  of  the  most  complete  kind. 

A  lock-out  is,  in  its  essential  spirit,  as  unjust,  cruel  and  reprehensible,  on  all 
moral  grounds,  as  a  strike.  It  can  never  be  palliated  except  on  the  plea  of 
necessity.  It  is  a  mode  of  fifi^htinx  fire  with  fire.  It  is  a  weapon  to  be  taken  in 
hand  as  a  last  resort  only.  U  used  at  all,  it  should  never  precede,  but  always  fol- 
low, a  strike.  We  who  condemn  strikes,  on  principle,  as  wanton  and  indefensible 
methods  of  redressing  real  or  imaginary  grievances  on  the  part  of  workmen  are 
ecraally  severe  upon  lock-outs,  when  the  latter  are  provocations  and  not  measures 
taken  strictly  in  self-defense.  We  say,  therefore,  that  the  Elevated  Railroad 
Ck>mpany  was  wholly  in  the  wrong  when  they  adopted  that  scheme  of  summary 
▼eoffeance  on  men  who  had  not  struck.  That  stupid  blunder  of  the  company 
macfe  aU  the  prooood^ngs  of  the  Locomotive  Brotherhood  seem  orderly  and 
rational  in  comp&riijon.  Instead  of  putting  the  engineers  iu  the  wron^,  the  com- 
pany foolishly  hastened  to  invite  for  itself  all  the  ridicule,  censure  and  contempt 
of  a  thinking  and  long-suffering  public.  It  was  just  suob  an  act  as  one  would 
ezi>ect  from  the  perpetrators,  ana  adds  another  to  the  long  score  of  grudges 
which  are  chalked  up  against  it  in  the  public  mind. 

Another  comment  is  also  noticeable  as  having  been  made  in  a 

daily  owned  by  one  ot  the  most  influential  elevated  directors.     It 

has  much  in  favor  of  the  company's  prosperous  condition  and  public 

usefulness,  but  not  a  word  in  defense  of  the  managerial  blunder  of 

a  lock-out  without  cause : 

The  threatened  engineers'  strike  on  the  elevated  road,  so  happily  adjusted,  v?as, 
to  some  extent,  a  very  important  and  interesting  event.  Kothing  oc^iid  h&ve 
ahown  more  forcibhr  uie  great  interest  felt  in  this  unique  and  valuable  property. 
A  million  and  a  h^  people  looked  upon  this  threatened  strike  as  if  every  separate 
household  was  about  facing  some  calamity,  thus  demonstraticg  not  only  the 
importance  of  the  road  but  its  indispensability.  On  the  other  hand,  it  also  gave 
the  owners  and  the  managers  of  tlie  Manhattan  road  to  understand  that  the  man- 
agement has  peculiar  ana  extra  responsibilities  to  face  and  shoulder.  In  short, 
a  general  surface  railroad  or  trunk  line  may  try,  and  have  tried,  conclusions  with 
the  employes  who  threaten  interruptions,  as  in  their  cases  the  carrying  of  freight 
is  the  principal  item  and  the  carrymg  of  passengers  is  only  an  adjunct.  But  the 
Manhattan  road  is  pure  and  simple  a  passenger-carrying  road,  and  no  interruption, 
if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  should  be  permitted.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
this  threatened  strike  was  not  for  higher  wages,  but  simply  for  shorter,  or  rather 
better  regulated  hours.  The  management,  in  showing  their  willingness  to 
regulate  these  hours  of  labor  satisfactorily  and  adequatelv,  have  fully  given 
assurance  that  their  first  anxiety  is  for  the  safety  of  the  80,000  passengers  carried 
on  this  road  daily.  And  if  this  arrangement  should  involve  even  an  extra  expense 
the  road  wiU  only  the  more  rise  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  This  great 
property,  wifli  its  immense  earnings  and  brilliant  prospects  before  it,  can  well 
afford  to  be  generous  as  long  as  it  tends  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  passengers. 

Carpet  Weavbks. 

It  was  reported  daring  February,  1886,  that  a  general  strike  of 
the  carpet  workers  iu  three. mills  in  Yonkers  would  take  place 
unless  the  rules  and  regulations  in  force  in  the  mills  were  modified 
as  requested  by  the  Central  Labor  Union.  Seventeen  girls  quit  work 
in  one  niill  on  account  of  a  reduction  in  wages.  It  is  claimed  the 
proprietors  of  another  refused  to  take  back  thirty  of  their  old 
employes,  who  were  engaged  in  strike  of  last  year,  which  lasted 
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twenty-two  weeks,  although  by  their  agreement  they  were  expected 
to  do  BO.  As  a  result  there  were  at  least  125  who  could  not  obtain 
work,  the  mill  owners  refusing  to  employ  any  who  could  not  pro- 
duce letters  of  recommendation  from  their  former  employers. 

Masons'  Labobbbs. 

The  members  of  the  Laborers'  Union,  an  organization  composed 
of  7,000  men  employed  as  helpers  to  skilled  men  in  the  building 
trades,  threatened  to  strike  on  April  nineteenth,  for  $2.50  per  day 
for  laborers  and  $2.75  for  plasterers'  helpers,  the  day  to  consist  of 
nine  hours.  It  was  successful,  as  mostly  all  employers  conceded 
the  demand. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  a  threatened  strike  maybe 
quite  as  effective  in  forcing  concession  from  employers  as  a  real 
strike.  It  compels  attention,  and  many  employers  admit  that,  in 
such  cases,  it  is  better  to  conciliate,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  prudeuce 
and  common  sense,  just  as  it  is  better  to  look  after  a  fire  when  first 
the  smoke  is  seen  than  to  wait  until  it  breaks  into  flame.  The 
results  appended  to  the  following  table  show  that  the  threat  has 
been  fairly  successful,  and  that  timely  concession  has  stopped  the 
trouble  in  its  early  stage.  In  one  case,  indeed,  that  of  the  post- 
office  employes,  it  was  scarcely  expected  that  the  effort  could  be  a 
success. 
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Industry. 


Baken 

Barber 

Bozmaker.....  

BricklayerB 

Bronze  workers 

Car  employes 

Car  employes. 

Carpenter 

Carpet  weavers 

Carpet  weavers 

Carriage  and  wagonmakers 
Carriage  and  wagonmakers 
Carriage  and  wagonmakers 
Cemetery  employes. .  . . 

Cigaimakers  

Cigarmakers  

Clgarmakers 

Clerks  (post-office) .  ... 

Clerks  (searchers) 

Bngineers  (loconM>tiTe). 

Pruoers 

Fomitore  workers 

Fomitiire  workers 

Fomitnre  workers 

Farriers 

Furriers 

Handkerchief  makers.. 

Iron  molders 

Iron  molders 

Iron  molders 

Iron  molders 

Iron  molders 

Kniteoods 

Launory  workers 

Lanndry  workers 

Laundry  workers 

Laborers  (mason^s) 

Leaf  her  dressers 

Machinists 

Machinists 

Necktie-makers 

Pattermnakers 

Plasterer's  helpers 

Plasterer's  helpers 

Plasterer's  helpers 

Plasterer's  helpers. 

Preesers  (cloak) 

Printers 

Press  feeders 

Satchel  and  bagmakers. 

Starch  workers 

Switchmen,  etc 

Tin  roofers 

Upholsterers 

watchcaae  makers...  . 

Waiters 

Wood  workers 


CAUSE  OF  THBEATENBD  STRIKE. 


Redaction  of  hours 

Reduction  of  wages 

Increase  of  wages 

Redaction  of  hours. 

Redaction  of  hoars 

Redaction  of  hours 

Reinstatement  of  discharged  employe. 

Employment  of  non-union  men 

Redaction  of  wages 

Reduction  of  wages 

Reduction  of  hours 

Reduction  of  hours 

Opposed  to  lump  system , 

Reduction  of  hours 

Increase  of  wages 

Increase  of  wages 

Employment  of  non-union  men. 

Tenure  of  office 

Title  as  to  records , 

System  of  payment 

Increase  of  hours. 

Reduction  of  hours 

Reduction  of  hours 

Employment  of  non-union  men 

ReducUon  of  hours 

Redaction  of  hours 

Obnoxious  rules < 

Redaction  of  hours 

Increase  of  wages 

Non-union  material 

Increase  of  wages 

Increase  of  wages 

Increase  of  wages 

Increase  of  wages 

Change  of  pay  day 

Increase  of  wages 

Reduction  of  hours. 

To  assist  gloTemakers   

Reduction  of  hours. 

Reduction  of  hours 

Oblectionable  fines 

Reauction  of  hours 

Reduction  of  hours. 

Reduction  of  hours. 

Reduction  of  hours 

Reduction  of  hourj 

To  assist  tailors 

Employment  of  non-union  men. 

Increase  of  wages 

Increase  of  wages 

Increase  of  wages 

Increase  of  wages 

To  assist  bricklayers 

Reduction  of  waces     

Employment  of  Sdldren.. 


Employment  of  non-union  men. . 
Redaction  of  hours. 


Result. 


Successful. 
Successful. 

Successful. 

SucoeesfuL 

Compromised. 

Unsuccessful. 

Successful. 


Compromisea. 
Compromised. 

Compromised. 

Successfal. 

Successful. 

Successful. 

Unsuccessful. 

Successfal. 

Successful, 

Compromised. 

Unsuccessful. 

Compromised. 

Compromised. 

Successful. 

Successfal. 

Successfal. 

Successful. 

Successful. 

Unsaccessful. 
Compromised. 
Successful- 
Successful. 
Successful. 
Successful. 

Successful. 

Successful. 

Successful. 

Successful. 

Successful 

Successful. 

Unsuccessful. 

Successful 

Successful. 

Unsuccessful. 

Unsuccessful. 

Unsuccessful. 

Successful. 

Unsuccessful. 

Unsuccessful. 


There  were  fifty-seven  threatened  strikes,  resulting  as  follows:  Twenty-eight  successful,  eight 
compromised,  ten  unsuccessful  and  eleven  not  reportra.  The  requests  or  demands  were  as  follows: 
Redoction  of  hours,  twenty-one,  of  which  eleven  were  successful,  seven  compromised,  one  uusuc- 
ceasfol  and  two  not  reporting.  Increase  of  wages,  thirteen,  of  which  eight  were  successful,  one 
compromised,  one  unsucoessral  and  three  not  reporting.  Employment  of  non-union  men,  five,  of 
which  two  were  successful  and  three  unsuccessfal.  »aductlon  of  wages,  four,  of  which  one  was 
succeeafnl,  one  unsuccessful  and  two  no  report.  Change  of  pay  day,  one,  and  unsuccessful. 
Bm|4oyment  of  children,  one,  successful.  Increase  of  hours,  one,  result  not  reported.  Obnoxious 
rules,  one,  result  not  reported.  Objectionable  fines,  one,  result  not  reported.  Opposed  to  lump 
system,  one,  result  not  reported.  Reinstatement  of  discharged  employe,  one.  unsucces^Tul.  Sys- 
tem of  payment  of  wages,  one,  successful.  Tenure  of  office,  one,  unsuccessful.  Title  record  of 
deeds,  one,  successful.  To  assist  other  trades,  three,  of  which  two  were  successful  and  one  unsuc- 
ceMfoL    use  of  non-union  material,  one,  successful. 
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Obnoxious  Rules  and  Fines. 

The  matter  of  obnoxious  rales  and  regulations  aild  consequent 
lines  for  their  violations  is  another  cause  of  strikes.  The  officials 
of  labor  organizations  complain  that  unnecessary  and  irritating  rules 
are  posted  up  without  any  announcement  and  implicit  obedience  is 
exacted.  The  fines  imposed  are  often  excessive  and  unjust,  and 
they  are  generally  inflicted  upon  those  who  have  no  organixa* 
tions  and  whose  inexperience,  weakness  and  poverty  prevent  them 
from  making  the  only  protest  heeded  by  theiV  employers— an 
organized  strike. 

Much  difficulty  was  encountered  in  tracing  strikes  attributed  to 
these  causes.  The  cases  in  which  they  are  joined  with  other  causes, 
such  as  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  are  numerous,  but  in  tliese  cases 
the  inles  are  not  very  stringent  and  the  fines  light,  and  sometimes 
absolutely  necessary  to  enforce  discipline  or  prevent  the  destruction 
of  material.  The  cases  reported  this  year  in  which  they  were  the 
specific  ground  of  complaint  are  very  few,  the  principal  ones  being 
confined  to  messenger  boys,  girls  and  women  in  factories  and 
unorganized  laborers  generally.  The  details  are  given  under  their 
proper  headings. 

Agbbements  Broken. 

Several  cases  are  reported  where  the  employers  are  charged  with 
having  broken  agreements  with  labor  organizations.  Three  strikes 
occurred  among  the  painters,  owing  to  misunderstandings  regarding 
agreements.  One  (No.  148)  is  reported  whei*e  the  employer  signed 
the  painters'  scale,  but  after  two  months'  trial  refused  t#  continue 
paying  the  union  rates.  Another  (No.  1629)  entered  into  a  written 
agreement  to  pay  the  union  scale,  but  at  the  expiration  of  two 
weeks  resumed  the  former  rates.  The  same  charge  is  made  in  the 
case  of  No.  1680,  but  no  particulars  are  furnished.  A  general 
charge  is  made  against  several  others. 

The  cigarmakers  also  had  trouble  in  a  few  factories  ova*  dis- 
agreements respecting  contracts,  verbal  and  written,  and  many 
other  trades  make  general  charges  of  a  like  character,  but  neglect 
to  furnish  the  details  or  the  copies  of  the  agreements. 
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NUMBBB   OF  PSBSONS   £n< 

The  figures  given  under  this  head  1 
total  of  persons  who  went  into  volunta 
cannot  be  computed  with  any  deg 
instance,  the  strike  in  the  colla^indui 
given  at  8,088,  but  the  real  facts  of  th 
would  show  that  nearly  double  that  i 
of  the  work  is  done  away  from  the 
number  of  men  and  boys  were  f orcec 

A  strike  in  a  box-factory  in  Brookl 
establishments  out  of  employment, 
packing  and  shipping  goods.     The  g 
in  the  same  city  were  the  means  of  ( 
remain  idle  for  two  weeks. 

Much  stress  is  laid  by  employers  u] 
women  and  girls,  otherwise  willing, 
have  settled  their  differences.  This 
that  women  are  frequently  locked  on 
terms. 

The  following  table  gives  the  nui 
were  affected  by  strikes  and  lock-oute 

NuMBKB  OP  Women  and  Gibl 


INDUSTRY. 


Bnn-worxere 

BnM  aoDd  SUrer-worken 

Bnifthmaken 

BattoD-hole  makers 

ClflBiDakcTB < 

Capmakers    

Gupet-weaTers 

Carpet  jam  mannfactorers 

Cloakmakers 

OoUannaken / 

Ooraetflteel  tippers 

Dresmiakers 

Kmbroideren. 

Featber-^f orkers 

l^miera 

GlasB-worken 

(Moremakers 

Hat  and  cap  trimmers 

Knit  0OodB 

Laonory  employes  (starchers) 


70 

11 

12 

7 

0,756 

20 

10 

11 

784 

•8,088 

60 

11 

00 

180 

46 


Lit] 
Um 
Pre 

Poi 
Prl 
She 
Stn 
Sal< 
Sat 
Shi 
Shi 
Sill 
She 
Tal 
Tw 
Wa 


•  Does  not  include  all  engaged.    A  large 
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Number  of  Persons  Refused  Work  After  Strikes. 

Strikes  frequently  occur,  are  continued  or  repeated,  because  certain 
persons  are  refused  employment  when  work  is  resumed. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  6,821  persons  were  actually  and 
directly  interested  in  strikes.  Where  the  strikes  were  successful 
and  their  object  was  attained,  or  partially  attained,  it  was  fair  to 
presume  that  their  action  was  juatiiied  by  the  event,  and  that  busi- 
ness would  be  resumed  on  the  old  basis,  except  as  to  the  points 
amended.  This  has  not  always  been  the  case.  Some  large-sonled 
employers  have  resumed  with  honor  ;  some  have,  however,  borne 
grudges,  and  have  remembered  the  action  of  the  strikers,  and,  on 
various  p^i^tenses,  have  refused  to  employ  them  again,  not  openly, 
on  the  ground  of  striking,  but  gradually  getting  rid  of  them  by  a 
weeding  out  process.  In  some  instances  the  men  could  not  afford 
to  stand  out  and  wait  for  better  times,  but  have  taken  employ- 
ment else-  where.  In.  such  case,  however,  their  self-sacrifice  has 
been  for  the  general  good. 

Complaints  are  being  continually  made  to  central  bodies  of 
workingmen's  organizations  that  members  of  unions  and  assemblies 
are  discharged  because  of  their  connection  with  or  prominence  in 
these  bodies.  The  firms  generally  assign  other  reasons,  such  as 
incompetence,  impertinence  and  sometimes  intemperance.  The 
unionists  say  these  are  only  other  terms  for  "  victimizing."'  The 
diflBculties  surrounding  the  investigation  of  this  subject  are  perplex- 
ing and  well  nigh  insurmountable.  The  matter  is  referred  to  in 
other  portions  of  this  report. 
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Loss  OF  Wages  to  Employes, 
The  loss  of  wages  to  employes  are  represented  by  the  sum  of 
$2,538,554,  distributed  among  the  following  trades  and  occupations : 

Table  Showino  the  Amount  of  Wages  Lost  to  Employes. 


TRADE. 


Axemaken 

Bakers 

Baginttkert 

UlT^ymlthll 

Boxoutkera. 

Bns-worken 

Bnet- workers  (wire) 

Bnm  and  sihrer  workers . . . 

Brewerx  emploTee 

Braahmakers. 

Broommakers 

Brickmakexs 

Bricklayers 

Bricklarers' lielpeis 

BattOD-iiole  makers 

Batchers  (sheep) 

Batchers  (ho^ ^..., 

Brakemen  (R.  R.) 

Carpenters..... 

Caipet  weavers 

Caipet  yam  mannfactozen. 

Car  employes 

Curkgemakers 

CkMkmakers. 

Ckrthlng  cutters 

CoUarmakers. 

Coopers , 

dgarmakers , 

Domb  waiter  makers , 

Derricknten 

Embroiderers , 

Sngineers  Oocomotive). . . . , 

File  workers 

Fire-brick  workers , 

Farriers 

Pomitnre  workers 

Glass  workers 

Ohiemakers 

Gloremakers 

Hameesmakers. 

Iron  workers 

Knit  goods 

Laborers , 

Laoemakers 

Labels ; 

Leather  dressers , 


Amount 


$800 

2,041 

1^000 

98S 

11,616 

14,296 

8.000 

S,«00 

8S 

800 

10 

4,809 

87,001 

900 

10,543 

1,610 

^600 

2,000 

46,779 

1,700 

17 

188,076 

1,921 

66,255 

85,966 

849,000 

2,720 

411,526 

800 

17 

9,680 

807 

8,600 

260 

10,764 

72,714 

18,0S5 

75 

92.192 

1,400 

181,088 

487,589 

21,888 

800 

800 

2,507 


TRADE. 


Lithographers  . 

Longdioremen 

Machinists 

Maltsters 

Marble  workers 

Messengers 

Musicians 

OU  workers 

Paper-box  makers 

Painters 

Paper-hancers 

Pattemmalcers 

Pianomakers 

Printers ^ 

Pressmen 

Press-feeders 

Plumbers 

Sawmakers 

Safemakers 

Satchel  and  trareling-bag  makers 

Stase  drivers 

Scalemakers 

Shirtmakers 

Shirt-ironers 

Silk  ribbon  weavers 

Shoemakers 

Shoe-lasters 

Starch  workers 

Straw  goods  sewers 

Steam  neaters 

Stock  clerks  (clothing) 

Stonecutters  Q>lue) 

Stonecutters  (brown) 

Stone  rubbers 

Storemen 

Sugar-bouse  woricers 

Tailors 

Tm  and  slate  roofers 

Twine  bailers 

Upholsterers 

Vamishers 

Waiters 

Wood  bundling  (Idndliufi^ 

Window-shade  makers 

Total 


Amount. 


8,600 

86,616 

5,000 

15,460 

40 

60 

2,000 

1,806 

10,712 

48 

4,865 

21,915 

265  , 

584 

2,700 

142,015 

860 

4,000 

2,871 

196 

800 

18,000 

700 

1.440 

6,960 

6,601 

76 

500 

4,594 

660 

7,924 

4,875 

8,000 

10,690 

66,000 

10,180 

260 

6,000 

27,788 

8,500 

954 

2,560 

8,0^ 


12,588,554 


A  wcK>d-working  firm  (No.  633),  with  a  pay-roll  of  $10,000  per 
month,  removed  its  factory  to  Batavia,  this  State. 

Estimated  Gain  in  Wages. 

The  foregoing  fignres  and  facts  carries  the  conviction  that  work- 
ingmen  would  not  be  willing  to  make  snch  heroic  sacrifices  unless 
there  was  some  compensating  advantage  to  be  derived  from  striking. 
That  the  advantages  are  real  is  eviden(;ed  from  the  increased  rates 

[Assembly,  No.  27.]  43 
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per  day  m  several  trades.  The  advantages  secured  in  the  way  of 
greater  personal  comfort  in  the  workHBhops,  and  greater  liberty  and 
independence  of  action,  are  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  figures  showing  the  estimated  gain  in  wages  represent  only 
forty  five  trades  and  occupations  and  in  most  cases  only  the  actual 
strikers.  There  were  several  strikes  in  which  the  number  on  strike 
represented  but  a  small  portion  of  the  organizations  benefited,  tlie 
threat  to  make  the  strike  general  being  sufficient  to  secure  the 
advance  for  all  its  members. 

In  the  piece  trades  no  estimates  could  be  made.  The  cigar- 
makers'  unions  in  New  York  increased  the  rates  in  387  factoiios 
from  seventy-five  cents  to  three  dollars  per  thousand  in  some 
instances.  In  Brooklyn  400  cigarmakers  joined  the  unions,  and  by 
this  means  secured  an  (advance  over  previous  rates  of  about  one 
dollar  per  thousand. 

Losses  to  Employers. 

The  Bureau  has  taken  no  little  pains  to  ascertain,  as  correctly  as 
possible/ the  actual  loss  sustained  by  employers  during  the  past 
yeai  by  reason  of  strikes,  and  while  realizing  that  the  results  of  its 
inquiry  does  not  fully  represent  the  same,  it  feels  warranted  that 
the  figures  presented  are  accurate  as  far  as  they  go.  It  may  seem 
a  curious  fact,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  out  o^  2,117  employers 
to  whom  blanks  have  been  sent,  but  300  rmxde  definite  answers  to 
the  questions  as  to  the  amount  of  loss  sustained  by  being  unable  to 
fill  contracts,  trade  diverted,  damage  to  goods,  boycotts,  fines,  and 
from  other  causes^  by  reason  of  strike.  The  amoimt  of  loss  to 
this  number  of  employing  firms  is  found  to  have  reached  the 
figure  of  $2,695,207.  Of  the  remaining  firms  it  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  for  one  reason  and  another,  they  are  unable  to  give  anything! 
like  an  accurate  estimate  of  loss.  Many  it  was  found  had  a  suflSdent 
stock  in  store  to  easily  meet  the  requirements  of  contracts  on  hand, 
and  to  readily  supply  the  demands  of  the  market  in  addition.  In 
fact  numerous  cases  were  cited  where  the  result  of  the  strike  waJ 
an  actual  benefit  instead  of  loss,  by  reason  of  the  opportunity! 
thus  furnished  of  getting  rid  of  not  only  a  surplus  stock,  but  one 
that  was  rapidly  becoming  a  little  out  of  the  prevailing  fashion^ 
An  editorial  in  the  New  York  World  stated  that  the  price  oi 
sugar  was  increased  after  the  strike,  and  some  grades  were  not  to  be 
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had  at  all.  According  to  several  employers,  trade  papen 
editorials  of  the  press  generally,  strikes  interrupted  bi 
such  an  extent  manufacturers  were  relieved  of  the  ne 
investing  money  in  raw  material,  when  they  saw  no 
prodacing  the  manufactured  article  at  a  profit.  In 
to  this,  numbers  of  these  firms  had  shrewdly  made  1 
tracts  with  a  proviso  protecting  themselves  against  t 
bility  of  labor  disturbances,  and  were  thus,  not  to  \ 
extent,  losers  by  the  strike.  And  yet,  with  all  the  nnmbe 
that  were  fortunate  in  -these  respects,  it  is  certain  that  v 
suffered  heavily,  but  in  such  an  indirect  way  that  it  y 
impossible  for  them  to  estimate  to  what  extent.  Then, 
are  still  many  others  who  are  equally  unable  to  form  ar 
idea  of  loss  sustained  until  their  year's  business  is  cl 
balances  made. 

Sixty-nine  replies  were  received  to  the  question  relati 
inability  of  the  firms  a£Eected  by  the  strikes  to  till  contrac 
placed  the  amount  at  $734,628.  The  actual  loss  from'thii 
given  by  292  firms,  is  $692,885. 

In  reply  to  the  question :  "  Did  your  firm  refuse  any 
tracts  ? "  One  hundred  and  forty-three  answers  were  rece 
these  139  placed  their  estimated  loss  at  $478,772  and  s< 
the  amount  of  the  contracts  refused  as  $24,750,  but  negl< 
mate  what  amount  was  lost  by  their  inability  to  accept  the 
One  report  (No.  54)  says :  Wages  were  advanced  fifty 
thousand  on  finer  grade  of  goods  and  one  dollar  and  fift 
lower  grades,  which  is  a  loss  to  us,  as  we  cannot  get  this  < 
customers  on  account  of  non-union  competition. 

Another,  a  firm  of  carpenters  (No.  29),  reports  that  it 
pelled  to  give  up  contracts  and  lost  one  year's  business, 
machinists  (No.  426),  says  it  lost  a  contract  of  $100,000 
Btrika 

The  figures  relating  to  the  diversion  of  trade  to  othei 
turers,  States  and  countries  represent  the  answers  of  but 
firms.  Tlie  total  amount  lost  from  this  cause  is  $1,448,4! 
proportion  of  which  went  to  Europe. 
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Damage  to  Goods  and  Machinebt. 

The  answers  to  the  qaestion  as  to  extent  of  losses  occasioned  by 
»f  violence  on  the  part  of  strikers,  are  satisfactory  as  evincing 
iprovement  in  the  moralitj  of  strikes  very  different  from  the 
me  vindictive  and  destructive  propensity  of  the  discontented 
IS.  The  volumne  of  intentional  injury  is  still  further  dimin- 
by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  loss  was  purely  incidental,  such  as 
iction  of  stock,  etc.  The  total  amount  of  damages  from  these 
B  sustained  by  twenty-four  firms  is  but  $64,020,  while  the  loss 
ason  of  dama^  to  machinery,  through  lack  of  inexperience  on 
art  of  the  new  employe,  is  reported  by  twenty-three  firms  to 
nt  to  $8,575. 

ts  to  the  honor  of  the  workman  that  the  cases  of  wanton  injury 
>perty  are  so  few,  and  even  those  few  are  very  seldom  chargea- 
^ainst  Americans  born  or  educated.  Wherever  brutality  against 
men  or  vindictiveness  against  employers  has  been  displayed, 
almost,  invariably  traced  to  men  of  foreign  nationality  who 
but  recently  arrived  in  this  country,  or,  if  they  have  been 
some  time,  have  not  adopted  the  tone  of  reasonable  liberty 
emperate  self-assertion  which  is  characteristic  of  the  American 
n  accustomed  to  the  use,  and  averse  to  the  abuse,  of  liberty. 
very  rough  class  of  men  who  practice  common  manual  labor, 
ring  the  lowest  intelligence,  will  be  found  to  have  been  the 
actors  in  the  turbulent  demonstrations.  Coal  passers,  miners, 
:n  railroad  employes  and  the  employes  of  the  great  packing 
itries,  are  instances  that  will  readily  occur  to  the  intelligent 
paper  reader.  These  are  very  different  from  the  friends  of 
,nd  order  who  belong  to  unions,  and  seek  to  obtain  their  rights 
liet,  temperate,  rational  ways,  in  which  a  spirit  of  justice  and 
7,  with  a  desire  for  fair  discussion,  are  the  prominent  motives 
jssed  by  temperate  methods. 

the  early  days  of  labor  reform  the  assertion  of  newly-discov- 
rights  was  always  associated  with  works  of  destruction  to 
jrty  and  violence  to  life  or  person.  The  distress  was  acute, 
the  provocation  great.  Those  days,  however,  have  passed 
The  law  which  used  to  oppress  the  workingman  and  dealt 
him  as  a  helot  or  slave,  now  finds  in  him  a  citizen  and  a  free 
t ;  and,  in  the  modem  contest  for  labor's  rights,  the  workman 
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distiiignishes  himself  by  his  intellectaal  ability  and  n 
control. 

An  important  fact  was  doveloped  during  the  investigati 
portion  of  the  subject,  and  that  is  that  employes  can  destro 
without  the  fear  of  punishment  or  even  detection.  The 
lutely  no  check  upon  them,  like  clerks,  in  some  trader 
the  foremen  and  superintendents  search  them  like  emplo 
mint  With  the  temptation  to  "  get  even  "  without  tl 
punishment,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  statements  made 
do  not  lack  confirmation.  The  provocation  to  destroy  mi 
property  is  sometimes  very  great,  particularly  after  t 
of  a  strike.  The  inconsiderateness  is  not  always  on  tl 
labor,  however. 

No.  296^.  One  furniture  firm  employing  a  large  nural 
notified  them  that  if  they  did  not  call  at  the  factory  a 
hour  and  remove  their  tools  the  firm  would  place  them  on  t 
As  the  notice  was  general  and  many  did  not  learn  of  it  unt 
had  expired,  such  actioi  caused  much  petty  annoyance  tc 
Sometimes  the  only  notice  given  the  striking  employes  is  t 
advertisement  in  the  newspapers,  and  which  but  few  of  tl 
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Table  showing  Losses  to 


INDUSTBIBS. 


p 


Did  the  Btrike  cause  delay  in  the 
folflUment  of  contracts  f 


Lott  frofm  non-faUUlmeot 
of  contiantB? 


Azemakere 

Bakers 

Bagmaken 

Boatmen  (coal) 

Bozmakera. 

Brass-workers. .  .•. 

Brass- workers  (wire) 

Brickmakers. 

Bricklavers 

Batton-hole  makers. ..... 

Butchers  (sheep) 

Batchers  (hog) 

Brakemen  (R.  R ) 

Carpenters 

Carpet  weavers. 

Car  employee 

Oarriagemakers 

Cloakmakers 

Clothing  cutters 

Collarmakers 

Coopers 

Cigarmakers 

Domb-waiter  mannTrs. . . 

Embroiderers  

Framers.     

File-workers. 

Fire-brick  workers 

Furriers 

Fumitore-workers 

Olaas-workers 

Qlovemakers    

Hamessmakers 

Hotel  and  concert  halls.. . 

Horseshoers 

Iron- workers 

Knit  goods... 

Laborers        

Leather-dr^eesers. 

Longshoremen 

Machinisu 

Maltnere 

Marb'e  workers 

Nickel  1  liters...  

Paper  bozmakers 

Palnte  s 

Porc3laiamakers 

Pianomakers 

Printers 

Pressmen 

Pressfeeders 

Plumbers 

Safemakers 

Satchel  &  trav.-bagmakers 

Stafe  drivers 

Scslemakers 

Shirtmakers  

Shirt  ironov 

Silk  ribbon-weavers 

Shoemakers 

Shoe  lasters 

Steam  fitters 

Stock  clerks  (clothing) . . 
Stone  cutters  (blue) 


Delayed 

11  yes;  S delayed;  S firms  $118.. . 
lyes 

1  firm  40  iier  cent 

Syes;  1  firm  1  contract;  lfirm$S5,000 

6  yes;  8  delayed 

Delayed 

2  yes 

7  yes;  8  delayed 

Syes 

Syes;  1  firm  $«5,000 


$800. 

16  firms  18,066 

Large,  1  firm 

Laige,Jflnn 

1  firm  small;  8  firms $8,885.. 
9  can*t  say;  6  firms  ^4^.. 


Delayed 

8  yes;  8 delayed. 
lfirm$8,000..  .. 
Wyes 


9  Anns  $8,TS1  .  . 
It  firms  $18,485.. 

8  firms  $600 

8  firms  $1,700 . . . 
$6,000 


1  delayed 

7  yes;  %  delayed;  8  firms  $56.000.. . . 

7  yes;  1  delayed 

10  yes;  6  firms  $86,900 

1  firm  16,000  barrels 

13  yes;  5 delay:  9 firms 900,000  cigars; 

8  firms  $65,060;  1  firm  90  per  cent. 
Tee 

8  firms  $1*7,666'.*.!'. '.*.■.'.'.*.*.'.*.!*.;. ;.*..'. 


8  cant  say;  19  firms  $48^990. 
1  can't  say;  9  firms  $1,800. .. 
1  firm  $40,000  per  year;  16 

firms  $89,685 

Iflrm  $800. 

5  can't  say;  7  firms  $80.060. . 
1  can't  say;  5  firms  $17,490.. 

6  can't  say;  10  firms  $86,1(6. 

lfirm$600       

Osmall;  1  $9,000  per  year;  U 

firms  $56,950 

$100     .TT. 

4firms  $6.800 


Delayed 

1  yes 

91  yes;  1  delayed;  7  firms  $44,000. . 

16  y€«;  *1  firm*  $9;666*.  *. '. '.  *. '  *. '. '.  *.  *.'..! ". 
lyea 


19  yes;  9  delayed;  8  firms  $110,000. 
95  yes;  1  delayed;  8  firms  $199,600. . 

8  yes;  1  delayed , 

9  yes 


4  yes;  8  delayed;  9  firms  $11,000. 


$500 

Ifirm  $9,800 

5  can't  say;  98  firms  $81,615. 
1  cant  say;  1  firm  $1,000. . . . 

8  can't  say;  18  firms  $17,100. 

leant  say 

^',000 

,000 

can't  eay;  6  flnns  $1,6S0. . . 
94  cant  say;  9  firms  $43JO0. 

9  cant  pay;  4  firms  f4,t». . . 
1  can't  say;  9  firms  $1,060. . . 
1  firm  $9,500 . 


1  cant  say;  8  flrmfl  $7,500 . . 


6  yes 

$10,000 

1  delayed / 

8  yes;  9  delayed;  8  firms  $8,400. 


9  cant  say;  5  firms  $1U,790. . 

$8.000 

Ifirm  can't  say 

1  cant  say;  17  firms  $17,723. 


8 yes;  9 delayed. 


Ifirm  $5,000.. 


Syes 

9  yes 

98  yes;  9  delayed;  14  firms  $100,1&J. 


lyes. 
Syes . 
9  yes. 


7  firms  $9,968. 

Ican'tsay 

19  cant  say;  88  flrma  $87,581 


1  firm  $9,000 

8  cant  say;  1  flim  $800 

9  firms  $1,900. 


1  yes 

1  yes 

4  yes;  1  delayed:  1  firm  $1,900. , 
9  yes , 


1  can't  say 

9  firms  $9,500 

9  cant  say;  3  firms  tt,190. 
9flrms$9,800 


1  yes 

1  yes;  4  delayed  . 


1  considerable 

8  cant  saj;  9  flnns  ^000. 
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Google 
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Cootracts 
lefiuedr 


L088  from  contracts 
refused? 


Diversion  of  tnde? 


Injnry  to 
goods  and 
maehineryf 


11  yes.. 
ly«.. 
Ijes... 
4ye8... 


5  can't  say;  6,  $1,000. . 
I  canH  say 


lyes. 


(a) 


IS  yes!.'! 
lyes.... 
6yes.... 


9  cant  say;  1  firm  $1,000. 

G  can't  say 

Can't  say 


8  yes;  1  firm  $1,000.. 
8  yes;  1  firm  $1,000 


(6) 

lflrm$980 

4  can't  say;  2  firms  $2,000 


7yes. 
lyes.. 


11^;  iV$iA,obb! 

6tw 

16Tes 

87» 


8  can't  say;  11.  $88.000.. 
1  can't  say;  1  Ann  $800. 

4  firms  $2,075     

1  can't  say;  5  firms  $2,900 


2  can't  say 
18  can't  say; 
2  cant  say 


2  yes 

2  firms  $89,000 

1,  26/%;  1, 10  CQBtomers. 
4yes;  1  fliim  $25,000, 

$800  per  day 

Slight 

ie) 


1  firm  $600.... 
1  firm  $1,000. 
Can't  say 


Iflrm  $880... 
i'flrms  '$lVa(XK! 


Ifirm  $40. 


y; «.  $1; 


,000.. 

,780.. 


8  yes 

lyes 

7  yes;  1,  half  business. 

8  yes;  1  firm  $25,000. . . 

15  yes 

«yes. 


1  firm  $S5. . . . 

2  firms  $1,480. 


lljes. 
Tes... 
Syes.. 


9 cant  say;  0,  $17,090... 
$400 

lcantiiay:'8,'$4.76o!!!! 
Ifirm  $8.000 


24  yes;  1  firm,  all. 


8smaD;8,$2,550 


4  yes. 
tee*..' 


»^';  lV$99b.!!! 

u^ 

fiyes 

1J« 


lflrm$l,000.  

16  cant  say;  15,  $61,065. 

1  cant  say 

10  cant  say;  12,  $85,650. 
1  can't  say 


lares 

2(ryes;4 


firms  $76,000. 


2  firms  $^00. 


20  yes;  4  firms  $65,500. 
lfirm$10.00a 


13  yes 

41  yes;  2,  $2,000. 

iy« 

*y« 


15  cant  say:  6,  $62,800. 
28  cant  say;  7,  $89,800. 

8  can't  say  .'. 

1  can't  say;  1  firm  $2,000 


19  yes;  4  firms  $60,700. 
17  yes;  8  firms  $51,000. 

2  yes 

lyes 


Ifirm  $400. 


6y€S. 
Yes.. 

One.. 


1  cant  say;  1  firm  $6,000 

$10,000 

2 cant  say;  2,  $11,000... 
$1,000 


8  yes;  1  firm$6.000... 


1  firm  $1,000 . 


8  yes;  1  firm  $5,000.. 
1  contract 


18  yes. 


4  cant  sav:  9,  $88,460. 
Considerable 


lyes... 
Syes... 
lyesfi. 
tlyes.. 


ly«. 
4y«s. 


Ifirm  $10 

2  can't  say;  1  firm  $600. 

1  can't  say 

80  can't  say;  1  firm  $200 
per  mo.;  7  firms  $79,412 

1  can't  say 

8  cant  say;  1  firm  $200. 


lyes;  1  firm  $10,000. . . 

Yes 

lyes 

Ifirm  $10 

6  yes;  2  firms  $1,660. . . 
lyes 


lfirm$2;5. 


9  yes;  2  firms  $1,660. . , 

1  yes , 

2  yes 


Ifirm  $100. 
ifirm  $966! 


Yes. 


Can't  say.. 


^  to  9^  of  business  . 


8yw;'i'flrm  $4^000 

lyes...   

8y« 

lfirm$a,O00... 

iy« 


1  can't  say 

1  can't  say;  1  firm  $9,000 
8  can't  say 

2  can't  say;  1  firm  $5,000 

1  firm  $600 

1  oonsideralde 

1  cant  say;  2  firms  $5^800 


lyes 

8  yes 

8  yes 

Ifirm  $8,000.. 

1  yes 

8yee 


Ifirm  $60.. 
1  trifiing  . . . 


Ifirm  $4,000. 


Ifirm  $600. 


a  Ten  /ea;  one.  eight  customers;  one,  fifteen  per  cent;  two  firms,  $900  b  Five  ca 
trm  one-nalT  bustnees;  three  firms  $25,000.  6  Three  yes;  three  firms  $40,000;  one  t 
bfyineps;  one  firm  seventy-five  per  cent  of  business,  d  Four  cant  say;  one  small;  four 
4  One  mitimfactarer  estimates  total  amount  of  trade  diverted— mostly  to  Bnrope— at  $1, 


L 
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UBTH  AmrxTAii  Bepobt  of  the 

Table  bhowiko  Losses 


1^ 
^1 

4 
0 

8 
87 
14 
14 
17 
14 

4 


Bid  the  strike  caiue  delay  in  the 
fnlfillment  of  contracts  f 


9  delayed 

1  yes:  1  delayed 

Syes;  1  ^rm  $80,000 

;0  yes;  1  delayed;  6  flrms  1^050, . . . 

2  firms  $460. 

6  yes 

4  yes 

1  yes;  1  firm  $6,000 

8  yes 


Loss  from  non-fnUUlment 
of  contracts; 


Ifirm  $4,000 

Scan^say 

4  cant  say;  1  firm  $100,0)0. , 

12  firms  tt,0S0. , 

2fiims$M00 

6firm8«14,74a , 

8firms$3,l«) 

1  can't  say:  1  firm  $2,000.. . . 
Sfirms  $1,800. 
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TABULAR  YIEW  OF  STRIKE  RETURNS. 

The  difficulty  of  tracing  out  conclusions  from  the  series  of  facte 
presented  on  the  strike  returns  has  suggested  the  presentation  of 
the  results  classified  according  to  the  causes  and  trades,  showing  the 
specific  grounds  of  disagreement  and  the  results.  In  this  way  the 
reader  is  saved  the  trouble  and  perplexity  of  going  through  the 
specific  returns,  except  for  the  purpose  of  verification. 

Strikes  in  each  of  the  trades  are  set  out  in  this  table,  and  by  its 
use  a  bird's  eye  view  is. presented  of  the  movements  in  all  the  trades 
enumerated,  and  a  ready  means  is  furnished  of  getting  at  exact 
figures  and  instituting  comparisons,  where  desirable,  between  the 
different  trades  and  callings  in  their  varying  conditions. 


ABOUnON  OP  TENBlfKNT-HOUSB  WORK. 


TRADE. 


Cigarmaken. 
Totalf.... 


AJCCSDAkOTB  •  •  •  • 

Brass-workers . 
Cigarmakers... 
Carpenters  .... 
Iron*  workers . . 
Plumbers 


TotalB... 


Brewery  employes . 

Broommakers 

Brickmakers 

Carpet  weavers .... 
Clothing  cntters  . . . 

Bressmakers. 

Fomitore  workers. 
Glass  workers .... 

Hat  poancers 

Iron  workers 

Knit  I 
Plnmb 
Walters.. 


Totals.. 


1 
1 

4 

C 

?HA1 

^GE 

OF 

P 

T 

.... 

w 

'    451 
40 
5 

1 
1 

6 

...■ 

"■■" 

- 

~ 

~ 

687 

.... 

DISCHARGE  OF  A  COMMITTEEMAN. 


ffklftVM^ 

1 
1 

'-^ 

1 
1 

6 

Totais. 

— 



- 

t»J 


DISCHARGE 

1 


OF 


XJinON  MEN 
15 


18 


511 


10 


iXtWV 



819 
190 

im 

;:::;: 

»6 

...... 

$14,891 

$m 
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Table  of  Strike  Retuens  —  {Gontin/ued), 

HOURS  of  labor. 


TRADE 


Bricklsyera 
Carpenters 
Plumbera  ., 
Painters 


Totals. 


10 


Bakers 

Bagmakers 

Boatmen  (coal)    

Bozmakera  

Brass  workers 

Brass  and  silver  workers 

Brushmakers 

Broom  makers 

Brickmakers 

Bricklayers 

Bricklayers^  helpers 

Bntton-nole  makers  . .  . 

Butchers  (sheep) 

Capmakers .  

Carpet  weavers 

Carpet  ]ram  mannf  actorers, 

Carpenters 

Cloakmakers 

Clothing  cotters 

Coffee  packers 

CoUannakers  . . .  • 

Cigarmakers 

Embroidc»«rs 

Feather  workers 

File  workers 

Freiehthandlers 

Fertilizer  workers 

Fumitare  workers 

Glass  workers     

Glnemakers 

Glovemakers   

Horse  shoers 

Ironworkers....  

Knit  goods 

Laborers 

Laoemakers 

Labels 

Leather  dressers 

Lithographers 

Lons;Bnoremen    . 

Macninists.  

Maltsters 

Messengers 

Nickel  platers  .  

Oil  workers 


nters 
Plasterers.... 

Printers 

Pressmen.... 
Press  feeders 
Plumbers  ... 
Sawmakers . . 
Safemakers.. 
Salt  boilers . . 
Scalemakers , 

a  General  strike;  number  of  men 
(One  general  strike;  number  of 
c  Advance  paid  new  employes. 


to 


ao 


al 


81 


ISO 
«J0 


217 


787 


60 


fiO 


$1,88J 
'7.090 


•8.462 


0 

I 


1 
i 


$150 

"iso 


$800 


INCREASE  OF  WAGES. 




6 

289 

45 

1 

400 

135 

$16,000 

2 

1,611 

60 

1 

200 

00 

8,000 

.. 

8 

81 

19 

250 

.. 

1 

148 

, 

2,600 

1 

86 

8 

200 

6 

16 

648 

10 

4,602 

.... 

6 

*•'!; 

^sj; 

1 

400 

900 

. .  . 

2 

202 

.... 

10,020 

40 

261 

.... 

1,519 

1 

60 

... 

•  • .  •  . 

2 

810 

200 

.... 

1 

16 

6 

6 

10 

109 

1 

275 

6 

740 

1 

66 

.... 

1 

800 

88 

8,608 

849,000 

48 

4.768 

79 

28,C81 

16 

211 

..  . 

0,680 

.... 

1 

60 

12 

1 

70 

8,600 

1 

160 

,. 

.•: 

2 

24 

2 

.... 

11 

404 

16 

2,448 

2 

126 

700 

1 

68 

6 

75 

86 

2.254 

84 

82.442 

1 

180 

45 

8,172 

1 

166,701 

27 

8,786 

84,888 

16 

1 
1 

9 

200 

10.878 

.... 

800 

.... 

4 

406 

2 

1,767 

. . . 

1 

48 

24 

20 

6 

280 

82 

8,600 

8 

880 

9 

600 

1 

66 

6,000 

2 

89 

15 

1 

24 

, 

2 

110 

110 

2,000 

2 

70 

17 

7 

82 

160 

1 

18 

10 

8 

8 

146 

24 

614 

1 

17 

275 

17 

484 

7 

18 

216 

78 

fc.700 

16 

28 

297 

80 

12,667 

1 

100 

860 

2 

400 

25 

4,000 

1 

00 

. 

.. 

1 

27 

8 

800 

$ao 

'2,066 

'8,'6s6 
1,000 

850 


100 

'276 


11, 8n 

2,0U6 

'isoo 


1,250 


15, 8» 

9 

418 


$»4 

'  'ai 


19.  ou 
17,8Sr 

8a,eM 

18,938 
80,448 


17,087 
5.720 


1,144 
21,494 


2,418 

m,*i6i 

2.&A 
89.691 


61.148 


60 

6b6 

100 


.  engaged  and  firms  affected  not  reported, 
flnna  affected  and  men  engaged  not  leported. 


18.79 
2,8>« 
4.784 
«;G06 
lfi.0K 
%m 

'2,106 
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Table  of  Strike  Ebtubns  —  {Conttntied). 

INCREASB  OF  WAGES*— (Omttiwcd). 


TRADE. 


a 


I 


55 


I 

S 


Stampliuf  works . 

SWrtmakerB 

Shirt  ironere 

Silk  ribbon  weavers 

Shoemakers 

Shoe-lasters 

SpringmakepB 

Starcfi  workers 

Strtw  goods  sewers 

SUkwfiidere 

Stone  catters 

Storemen 

Stone  catters  (brown) 

Tailore 

Tin  and  slate  roofers 

Truckmen 

Twine  bailers 

Vunisbers. 

Wiiters 

Woodbnndlers  (kindling). 
Wood  car\'ers 


al 


Totals... 


274 


161 


146 


20 
285 
125 
l,(i90 
018 
154 
100 
13 
40 


2,000 
116 
6 
1,1:2 
600 
81 
25 
175 
120 


20 


$18,000 

*"i,'266 
2,960 
6,091 

76 

600 


851 
6,' 606 
'2,'666 


$806 


8,900 


$6,840 
2,066 
1,482 
6,408 
6,460 
187 


866,000 


780 
19,884 

'6,'864 

'&,'460 


44,830 


1,847 


»,878 


$44,281 


$892,214 


INCREASE  OF  WAGES  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  NON-UNION  MEN. 


Laborers 
Storemen 


Totals., 


1 

1 

7 

15 
704 

"*i4 

*$i6;e90 

7 

T 

$109,824 

~ 

— 

— 

g, 

719 

14 

$10,690 

$109,824 

INCREAJ 
BukCTS               

SEC 

)F\' 
2 

.... 

ITAG 

BSi 

LND 

RE] 
IT 

[)TJCTIO 

19 
156 
82 

"  "ie 

882 
86 

"*  26 

75 

44 

15 

6 

NOF 

'  "2 
8 

"io 

HOURS. 

IS 

isi 

"$8 
2,066 

Car  employes 

1 

1 

rfl 

1 

Caipenten 

$2,496 

Fnuners 

Hotel  and  concert  hall 

Machinists 

V 
1 

Painters , 

8 

8,268 

Stone  cutters       

Stone  cntters  (bine) 

2 

4,066 

Stage  drivers 

1 

6,860 

TiUors 

1 

VamiBhers. 

1 

7 

Waiters 

1 

IT 

1 

2 

m: 

260 

Totals 

^5 

$9,848 

$2,008 

$21, 180 

ngafmiak**"* 

MAC 

1 

'Hl^ 

fERl 

1 

r. 

Totals 

1 

.... 

1 

Bakers. 

Barbers ..  . 

Brewery  employes . 
Bricklayers 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


$85 


$60 


a  General  strike;  number  of  men  enj^aged  and  firms  affected  not  reported. 

b  General  strike;  number  of  flrme  affected  not  reported. 

e  Two  general  strikes:  number  of  firms  affected  not  reported ;  1,100  men  engaged. 

d  A  general  State  strike;  no  report  as  to  men  engaged  or  firms  affected. 
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mSCELLiCNBOUS  -  ( OwUimietf .) 


XRADB. 

i 

^1 

I 

1 

1 

I 

f 

1 

jl 

1 

1 

t 
1 

Carpentera 

8 
0 

64 

1 

1 
17 

"i* 

•*8* 

68 
94 

90 

10 
19 

9,199 

1,916 

50 

87 

6.716 

980 

08 

945 

4 

*  **87 
80 
600 
90 
90 
10 
68 

»      148 

9 

150 

99 

458 

16 

*"5 
60 

**98 
76 

iao 

6 
9 

■*9 

$W,«6 

"*i;«96 

66.486 
14,907 
^000 
IN  080 

'*i;866 
9.8n 

96 

190 

$966 

600 

89,019 
9.089 

'  "Aoo 

'    688 

Clothioff  cntten 

Coopen 

1 
8 
8 

1 
1 
8 

Cigannaken 

Fumitare  work6n 

16 
8 

1 

1 

!»,» 

Ironworkers 

Knit  goods. 

Laborers , 

Longshoremen. 

Marble  workers 

% 

1 

News  boys 

1 

Painters 

Printers 

Plumbers 

1 
1. 

.... 

Salesmen  (dry^gnods)  .... 

1 

*  i* 

Salesmen  (sewing  machine) 
Satchel  and   traveling4)a^ 
maki^rs 

10 

Rhoemakers        ^      w  * 

1 

SprfngmakfTS. 

1 
.... 

Stone'catters  (bine)'.  V, 

1 
18 

1 

% 

Wool-poUers 

Totals 

66 

70 

6 

87 

6 

184 

18,661 

834 

$163,780 

$86,080 

$S9.88S 

Glass-workers 

NUl 

fBE 

ROl 

1 
1 
1 
1 

"4 

'^  APPRI 
....      1 

INTICEi 

70 
17 
10 
740 
94 



$»«r 
*i;966 

$9,197 

Painters 

TO 

1 

1 

1 
77 

1 

81 

"'l5' 
94 

*i98;886 
8,086 

Print  cutters 

Plumbers 

Window-shade  makers 

•  •  •  \ 

'-^ 

Jll 



Totals .... 

861 

89 

$181,880 

Bricklayers , 

Bricklayers'  helpers. 

Carpenters 

Laborers. 

Plasterers. 


Totals.. 


6 

no:; 

-PA 

YMENTS 

J  OF 

WAGE 
4 

8. 



1 

1 

m: 

.... 

...|.... 

"'•*]    •• 

6 

4 

1 

Brass-workers 

Carpenters 

Carpet  yam  msnnfactnrers. 

Olovcmakors. 

Machinists 

Messengers. 

Pianomakers. 

Tailors  .'. 


Totals.. 


OBJECnONABLi:  FOREMAN. 


14 

4 

105 

140 

8 

98 

900 

14 


606 


60 


54 


$490 


11 

760 

05 

40 


$1,816 


$40 
'957 


$W7 


^     a  A  geLeral  strike.  Trot  nomber  of  Aims  not  reported.      &  General  strike;  no  report  as  to  1 
ber  of  firms  ailected. 
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KEDUCTION  OF  HOURS  — (Cbn«nu«f). 


TRADE. 


VsrnlsherB. . 
Waiters 


Totals. 


40 


lao 


886 


10, 881 


I 


81 


KM 


9^^ 


$816*547 


§ 

a 

a 

s 

I 


$1,740 


$88,607 


1 
I 
& 


%^m 


$106368 


RBDUCT 

ION 
5 
66 

OF  HOTTHS  AND  INCRKASB  OF  WAOBS. 

Oar  emploTei 

6 
66 

15 

8 

1 

2,965 

1,011 

25 

"ii4 

191 
160 

■"188 

6 

1,914 

860 

'*28 

*  « 
"6 

"i 

8 
88 

800 

'  *i,'i64 

8,000 
1,000 

"'i,'668 

15 
66,000 

'$»68 

""4Q 

60 
78.000 

Carpenters    

"i' 

a8l»,l37 

Dumb  waiter  makers 

Flagmen             

Fnmitare  workers 

14 

1 
.... 

1,014 

Iton  workers 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Painters 

1 

14.743 

Printers 

Sngar-honse  workers 

149, 2» 

Waiters 

1 

18.900 

Tptftiff..        

81 

8 

1       0 

94 

6,914 

148 

$106,016 

$73,998 

$548^ 

Bngmakeni 

.-_   .^_ 

R] 

RDU 

CTION  OF  WAGES. 

1  I.. .J    11          89  1  ....   1 1 1     

Boatman  (coai) 

Bozmakers  

Brass  workers ...  . 

:::: 

1 

1 

1 

100 
76 

948 
19 
17 
80 
69 

195 

60 

1,065 

200 

"to 

27 
16 
164 
906 
40 
200 
17 
40 

"76 
906 

'  14 
.... 

"60 
480 

"*8 
'966 

$8,000 

1,600 

90 

900 

9 

*iad,'666 
iao 

800 

270 

A.!.... 
1,800 

$T,*47i 

i6.'566 

"iA 
"756 



Carpenter 

2 



Carpet  weavers 

1 

■*i' 

CaomakerB     

Car  emnloves 

8 

Cloth  workers         .  . 

6 
1 
1 

• 

Cigarmakers 

9- 

1 

.... 

Fur  pickers    

Fur  skin  pickers 

i 

1 
1 

2 

1 

'.'.'.. 

Feather  workers 

Iron  workers 

Lfl^makers 

Machinists 

1 

4 

1 

Painters 

Pianomakem 

1 

Shirt  ironers 

1 

Shoe  lasters 

1 

1 

Starchers 

Totals. 

9 

9 

1 

17 

8 

89 

2.818 

1,004 

$148,899 

$»»8n 

BE] 

Brickmakers 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters 

TTSi 

iLl 

K)H 

ANI 

i' 

1 
.... 

>LB 

7 
17 

NOl? 
7 
18 
1 

1 
1 
6 

M7NI01 

"686 

6 

87 

17 

126 

J  GOO 

m 
ii 

DS. 

WTOJ 

no 

895 

"'7,798 

$i,«66 

1,882 

.....I 
....91 

Glass  workers 

1 

Iron  workers 

Stone  cntters  (bine) . 

6 

.... 

.... 

Totals 

7 

8 

24 

84 

891 

812 

ftfiS.Mfi 

$^M 

•  ••^ 

a  This  estimate  covers 
Increase.    Duration  of  strlk 
6  General  strike;  no  rep 
c  Increase  of  ten  per  cei 
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Table  of  Strikr  Eetubnb  —  {Continued). 

TO  ASSIST  OTHER  TRADES  — (OwttniMd). 


TRADB. 


Stage  driven 

Stock  clerks  (clothing) 
Steam-fltters 


Htone-catters  (blue) 

Stone-cutters  (brown) 
Tin  and  slate  roofers 
Weighers  (U.S.).... 


Totals.. 


Brass-workers 

1 

ASE 

1 

:ST 

STE 

1 

ISO 

ISO 

Totals 

1 

.... 

1 

ISO 

120 

TIME  FOR  MEALS. 


Iron-workers.. 
Plambers 


Totals.. 


61 


41 


two 


$»0 


$1,000 


$1,000 


UNIONIZE  SHOP. 


Carpenters 

Derrickmen 

Fumltore-workers . 
Iron-workers. .:.... 

Laborers 

Plambers 

Printers. 


Totals.. 


10 


25 
709 

12 
146 

SS 


914 


18,  M4 


•8,M4 


780 


a  This  was  a  general  strike;  nomber  affected  not  being  giren. 
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EEMARKS. 

Opinioi^s  From  Several  Trades  on  Points  of  General 

Interest  Pro  and  Con. 
Not  the  least  interesting  result  of  this  Bureau's  work  is  the 
impulse  given  to  public  thought  on  the  subject  of  labor  relations. 
Under  the  head  of  "  remarks"  the  Bureau  has  invited  comment  and 
advice  with  the  view  of  eliciting  public  opinion.  Where  remarks 
are  made  for  the  specific  case,  they  will  be  found  under  the  strike 
division ;  sometimes  they  have  a  general  scope.  The  remarks  may 
not  always  be  useful  or  practical,  but  they  help  to  show  the  drift  of 
opinion  on  a  subject  altogether  new  to  some,  while  to  others  it 
seems  altogether  settled  by  usage  or  requires  no  interference  and  is 
left  severely  alone.  In  remarks  on  strikes  and  their  consequences 
one  employer  says : 

'  The  loss  of  all  strikes  falls  in  the  end  on  the  workmen,  though  it  may  miss 
the  employer;  but  the  interests  of  both  are  so  identical  that  all  must  stand  oj 
fall  together."  It  is  satisfactory  that  in  this  particular  instance  the  preacher 
lived  up  to  his  doctrine  and  adopted  the  policy  of  conciliation. 

ARBriEATION. 

A  painter  says:  ".  I  respectfully  beg  leave  to  say  that  some  legislation  is  needed 
as  wSl  provide  a  plan  of  arbitration  whereby  strikes,  which  are  so  very  disas- 
trous to  business,  may  be  avoided  and  that  more  stringent  laws  may  be  enacted 
to  prevent  interference  with  business  on  the  part  of  employes,  who  may  see  fit 
to  refuse  to  work  themselves.  Something  must  be  done  to  prevent  this  unsettled 
state  of  affairs  as  we  do  not  know  what  to  do,  and  are  afraid  to  take  large  con- 
tijicts  least  our  men  should,  upon  some  flimsey  pretext,  as  they  did  before,  take 
a  notion  to  strike  and  leave  us  in  the  lurch.  I  don't  know  as  the  law  can  r^ch 
it,  but  something  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  have  any  confidence  in  each  other, 
and  something  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  passing  some  better  laws  m  regards 
to  the  apprenticeship  system  than  those  now  in  existence,  in  order  that  by  and 
by  we  may  have  an  educated  and  intelligent  class  of  workmen,  which  we  cannot 
have  under  our  present  laws." 

Anti- Boycott. 

A  fflove  manufacturer  says:  -  We  believe  that  the  present  laws  on  boyc^s 
and  intimidation  are  just  and  sufficient,  if  they  can  be  thoroughly  enforced.  We 
also  think  that  a  law  should  be  passed  permitting  a  man  or  force  of  men  working 
during  a  strike  to  carry  arms,  and  use  them  for  self  protection  if  attacked. 

No.  586.  An  employer  says:  "Arbitration  would  settle  every  d^ulty 
between  capital  and  labor.  If  a  spirit  of  fairness  entered  l^tojg"^"!^^ 
between  employer  and  emplove.  no  difficullv  would  be  «^P^"^°,^-  /J,"^^^ 
are  perilous  onWh  sides,  and  should  never  be  indulged  in  Employ^  never 
work  with  the  same  feeling  afterward.  A  State  board  of  ^rWi^tion  wU^ 
branches  at  all  main  points  would  setUe  the  matter.  The  members  appointed 
for  life  and  subject  to  Impeachment  for  cause." 

Abolish  Certain  Unions. 
No.  12W.  A  clothing  manufacturer  says:  "It  is  our  undoubted  opinion  and 
advice  that,  If  any  legislation  can  be  had,  the  sooner  we  obtain  such  the  better, 
to  the  effect  to  abolish  this  or  any  other  union  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
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meddiinff  or  interfering  with  employers  as  to  how  or  which  waj;he  or  they  shall 
conduct  business.  We  don't  object  to  union  and  never  question  any  employe 
or  applicant  if  he  is  a  member  of  any  union  ;  and  if  the  union  is  able  to  obtain 
every  workman  to  Join  we  cannot  prevent  them,  but  we  do  not  want  to  be  a 
party  to  any  such  scheme.  Our  employes  who  obeyed  the  command  of  the* 
union  did  not  want,  nor  do  they  to-day  want,  to  be  interfered  with  in  their  situ- 
ations ;  the  only  reason  they  have,  and  this  is  persistently  given  to  us,  that  in 
case  of  being  out  of  work  with  us  or  any  other  house  the  union  is  able  to  keep 
them  out  of  earning  a  living  in  their  respective  trade,  and  if  such  people  were 
assured  of  protection  they  would  gladly  withdraw  from  the  union,  and  to  this 
effect  they  will  qualify." 

Absurditt  and  a  NuiaANCE. 

No.  28.  A  New  York  builder  says :  '  *  The  attempt  to  adopt  a  common  schedule 
of  prices  applicable  to  skilled  mechanics  is  in  our  opinion  an  absurdity.  We 
pay,  and  shall  continue  to  pay,  a  higher  rate  of  wages  to  some  men  even  than 
that  demanded  by  the  union.  There  are  men  who  claim  union  prices  simply 
because  they  belong  to  the  union,  whom  we  would  not  employ  at  half  union 
rates.  Unions  amonir  that  class  of  men  the  result  of  whose  labor  is  equal,  such 
as  engine  drivers,  drivers  of  horse-cars,  conductors  on  steam  or  hon^e-cars,  etc., 
may  prove  beneficial  in  many  respects  :  in  cases  of  skilled  labor  or  skilled 
portions  of  labor  the  result  is  altogether  different,  inasmuch  as  the  leveling  ten- 
dencies of  the  union  bocc.ne  a  bar  to  progress  and  the  achievements  of  natural 
ingenuity  The  'walking  delegates' of  unions  are  walking  nuisances,  and  are 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  men  they  are  supposed  to  represent.  These 
delegates*  are  almost  invariably  trade  botches  or  idlers,  and  hi  many  instances 
common  *  bummers.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  gabby,  and  proportionately  ignorant, 
their  mouths  filled  with  a  set  of  stereotyped  phrases ;  they  manage  to  impose  on 
members  of  unions  and  so  get  themselves  appointed,  at  $5.00  per  day,  when  they 
could  not  earn  the  half  of  that.  These  men  are  often  turbulent  and  very 
offensive,  believing  that  they  wield  a  certain  Dower.  sufficient  to  appal  employers. 
The  extinction  of  this  class  woukl  benefit  the  unions  largely.  We  are  not 
opposed  to  trades  unions,  but  to  the  vicious  principles  that  actively  pervade 
some  of  them.  We  do  not  believe  in  legislation  for  labor  troubles — this  In 
general.  No  legislation  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  override  the  natural  laws  of 
supply  and  demand." 

Agreement  not  Kept. 
The  following  is  the  sworn  statement  of  the  File-makers'  Asso- 
ciation in  regard  to  a  strike  for  restoration  of  rates: 

*'  In  November  1884,  the  bosses  reduced  wages  from  ten  per  cent  to,  in  some 
cases,  thirty  per  cent,  with  the  understanding  that,  with  the  first  revival  of  busi- 
ness we  would  have  a  restoration  of  wages.  When  the  strike  occurred  the  ^^e 
trade  was  booming,  and  when  we  asked  for  the  restoration  we  were  refused  it. 
but  were  told  that  if  we  proved  by  statistics  that  more  wages  were  being  paid 
elsewhere  in  file  shops  he  would  advance  us.  We  sent  a  committee  to  all  the 
prominent  file  works  in  the  country,  and  they  procured  a  scale  of  prices  paid  in 
each  shop,  fully  proving  that  our  demand  was  fair  and  just,  but  the  boss  refused 
to  believe  our  committee.     Hence  the  strike." 

ARBrrRATioN  TOE  Remedt. 
No.  1193,  employer.    Printers  who  made  a  settlement  in  favor 
of  employes,  rather  than  have  a  protracted  unfriendly  discussion, 
remark  on  the  one-sidedness  of  the  settlement  and  say : 

'  If  unionism  is  to  be  a  recognized  agent  of  the  working  classes  we  would  be 
glad  to  see  some  system  of  arbitration  established,  which  would  consider  both 
the  employers*  and  the  employ es' interest  that  injustice  may  be  done  to  neith»." 
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Bad  Faith  of  an  Employer. 
No.  211^.  This  employer  ingeniously  tells  how  he  countermined 
the  strikers.     Evidently  thinking  good  faith  altogether  thrown  away 
on  such  petty  rebels,  he  says : 

"We  had  to  manage  our  strike  different  from  others.  Set  about  ten  men  to 
work  the  next  day  at  $1.75  ;  commenced  to  hire  others  privately  at  f  1.60,  until 
we  had  about  forty-six.  After  that  we  commenced  to  discharge  the  fl.75  men 
and  hire  others  in  their  place/' 

Classification  by  Merh. 

No.  1849.  *'  I  have  repeatedly  suggested  to  my  men  that  the  proper  course  lOr 
their  union  to  pursue,  to  settle  all  disaffection  and  create  harmony,  would  be  the 
dassifieaUon  oi  its  members,  thereby  making  it  possible  for  an  employer  to  dis- 
criminate and  pay  each  workman  according  to  his  merits.  When  this  classifica- 
tion is  made,  the*  present  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  our  trade  will  disappear 
and  the  future  relations  between  employer  and  employe  be  of  a  pleasant  nature, 
a  sensible  course  satisfactory  alike  to  both  having  been  defined." 

Co-OPBEATION    THE   EeMKDY. 

No.  927.  A  labor  union,  after  referring  to  the  antiquity  of  strikes 

as  a  remedy  for  low  wages,  going  back  to  A.  D.  1329,  remarks : 

"Strikes  will  always  take  place  as  long  as  capital  buys  labor  like  other  commodi- 
ties, and  labor  has  to  sell  and  prostitute  its  working  power.  They  will  cease  as 
soon  as  the  owner  of  working  power,  the  only  motor  for  creation  of  wealth  is  at 
the  same  time  owner  of  land  and  capital,  t.  e. ,  the  present  competition  system 
and  production  and  commerce  is  supplanted  by  a  state  of  universal  co-operation. 
Legislation  under  the  present  mode  of  production  may  alter  strikes  from  one 
form  into  another,  but  will  never  remedy  the  evil  and  end  the  struggle  between 
the  *  have "  and  "have  not's."    Their  interests  are  totally  different." 

Curious  Statb  of  Sentiment 

No.  21.  An  employer  remarks:  "Our  men  were  perfectly  satisfied,  excepting 
a  few  Germans  and  Bohemians.  Ihey  had  declined  to  affiliate  with  trades 
unions,  as  they  believed  from  prior  experience  that  strikes  were  injurious  to 
themselves,  and  being  mostly  competent  workmen,  felt  that  they  did  not  need 
anything  further  to  insure  their  employment.  Most  of  them  had  been  with  us 
for  many  years,  had  good  pay,  clean  work  and  steady  employment.  A  few  of  \y 
the  malcontents  secretly  introduced  a  *  walking  delegate '  ana  that  scared  our 
men  like  the  advent  of  a  wolf  among  a  pack  of  sheep.  They  fell  into  Une,  fol- 
lowed his  bidding  (he  waa  an  Irish  aeitator  who  stated  he  had  been  but  a  few 
years  in  America),  notified  us  of  their  demands  after  working  hours  on  Tuesday 
evening.  We  promised  to  give  our  answer  the  following  day  by  12  o'clock,  but 
they  voted  not  to  wait  at  all,  and  the  next  morning  when  the  whistle*  blew  at 
7  o  clock,  not  a  man  reported  for  work.  Since,  they  have  acknowledged  their 
error  and  the  '  walking  delegate '  would  now  receive  a  cold  reception.  Sugges- 
tion :  Strict  enforcement  of  the  conspiracy  laws,  and  all  men  or  associations 
threatening  to  boycott  employers  or  employes  be  treated  as  blackmailers." 

Dinner  Hours. 

No.  137  was  a  strike  attended  by  peculiar  conditions.     The  report 

of  the  union  shows: 

••  The  strike  was  for  one  hour  for  dinner.  The  boss  would  only  give  one-half 
hour.  Strike  lasted  a  year.  Union  held  that  the  owners,  leading  manufacturers, 
must  put  him  and  his  non-union  men  off  the  job  or  they  would  all  stop,  that  is. 
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all  other  trades  combined,  and  also  boycott  the  oumer  of  building.  Goods  eztensively 
iised  by  workingmen.  This  brought  on  conflict  with  boss  plumber  and  owDer. 
Consequence,  left  to  three  bosses  and  three  journeymen  for  arbitration.  We 
were  awarded  $300,  and  all  non-union  men  discharged." 

This  seems  to  have  been  an  extreme  application  of  the  famous 
maxim :  "  The  injury  of  one  is  the  concern  of  all."  The  innocent 
owner  came  near  suffering  by  making  a  contract  with  a  boss  who 
didn't  allow  his  men  time  for  refreshment  and  digestion.  The 
idea  was,  however,  a  success,  and  we  fall  back  on  the  old  Argument 
that  "  the  end  justifies  the  means." 

Each  fob  Himself. 

1^0.  1456^.  A  master  builder  says,  in  reference  to  an  agreement 

between  employers  and  employes  as  to  hours,  wages,  dismissals,  etc.: 

''  I  believe  the  scale  of  wages  adopted  to  be  fair,  advantages  being  derived 
therefrom.  For  instance,  as  in  flouring  or  estimating  for  work,  each  contractor 
cannot,  without  injury  to  himself,  *cut'  prices  below  his  competitor  ;  besides, 
if  I  have  an  inferior  workman  in  my  employ  whom  I  think  not  entitled  to  tl)e 
regular  scale  wages,  I  have  the  privilege  of  discharging  him  and  employing  one 
in  bis  place.  I  do  not  bdieve  in  or^nizin^  a^inst  labor,  i.e.,  I  think  every 
employer  should  be  able  to  manage  his  own  business  and  affairs  without  co-op- 
eration of  others  or  forming  an  association  ;  neither  do  I  willingly  indorse  the 
inclosed  agreement,  which  the  employes  circulated  for  the  employers  to  sign,  and 
I  heartily  condemn  the  system  of  interference  by  a  **  go-between."  party  or  com- 
mittee; each  employer  should  be  allowed  to  settle  an}^  existing  difficulty  with 
his  employes  direct." 

Employes  Can  do  as  They  Please.- 

No.  4 1 .  Building  supply  manufacturer,  remarks :  ' '  Our  work  is  almost  entirely 
contract  work,  ana  all  contracts  which  we  have  to  sign  give  the  owner,  after 
three  days  notice  to  us«  the  right  to  put  on  men  and  finish  the  work.  This  prevents 
us  from  taking  any  stand  against  the  men  and  compels  us  to  accede  to  their 
demands,  which  are  now  for  so  much  more  than  in  other  cities  that  we  are  now 
doing  about  one-third  the  business  we  did  two  years  ago  and  at  less  profit." 

Foreign  Agitatobs  the  Caitse,  Aooording  to  Some  Employers. 
An  employing  baker,  after  stating  thai  the  strike  m  his  establish, 
raent  was  due  to  an  order  from  the  secretary  of  the  union  and  that 
it  cost  the  union  $50,  adds  : 

"  In  my  judgment,  I  think  the  best  way  to  avoid  any  such  foolish  strikes  in 
the  factory  is  to  hang  all  such  unprincipled  leaders  and  put  good  men  in  their 
places." 

No.  167  Another  baker  says:  '  Before  the  strike  we  had  demands  made  upon 
us  for  an  increase  of  wj^s  twice  inside  of  three  weeks,  and  shorter  hours,  and 
tJiat  journeymen  should  not  board  with  employers,  and  that  we  should  not 
employ  any  but  union  men.  All  these  we  granted.  Then  the  union  demanded 
we  should  buy  of  them  labels,  and  put  one  on  each  loaf  of  br^id,  which  we 
would  not  accede  to,  as  most  of  our  customers  did  not  want  them  stuck  on  their 
bread.  The  union  seemed  determined  to  have  a  strike,  with  or  without  a  cause. 
The  instigators  were  mostly  men  recently  from  the  old  countiy,  some  not  over 
three  months  la  the  city." 
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No.  302.  A  brass- wire  manufacturing  firm,  remarks : 

'^Our  employes  bad  no  grievances,  they  all  stated  so;  they  admitted  they 
were  misled  by  some  bad  characters  and  labor  agitators.  The  latter  also  guar- 
anteed them  support  during  the  strike,  which  promise,  however,  was  not  kept,  and 
in  consequence  of  which  there  was  great  want  and  distress  amongst  the  families 
of  the  striking  hands.  They  are  now  working  on  our  terms,  piece- work,  and 
the  good  and  Industrious  hands  can  earn  more  money  than  they  would  have  got 
at  the  day-rate  proposed  by  the  union  leaders." 

FOBBIONBSS  UnBEASONABLB. 

Na  887.  A  glove  manufacturer  savs:  "So  far  as  my  observation  goes  in 
regud  to  strikes,  the  most  unreasonable  and  hot-headed  are  foreigners,  many  of 
them  not  naturalized  citizens,  and  who  care  little  or  nothing  for  our  free  insti- 
tations.  Therefore  I  consider  the  consphracy  act  a  healthy  check  and  ought  to 
be  strengthened  and  enforced." 

No.  733.  A  New  York  master  machinist,  speaking  of  a  recent 

trouble  in  his  work-shop,  wherein  he  tried  short  hours  and  explained 

to  his  men  why  thej  could  not  be  maintained,  says : 

"In  my  opinion  my  men  acted  foolishly.  I  find  that  green  men.  Germans 
principally,  who  are  only  one  to  five  years  in  this  country,  are  bad  and  big 
strikers,  uul  that  some  newspapers  mislead  the  men  and  speak  of  bad  blood, 
revolution,  etc.,  and  that  all  those  who  have  property  are  thieves,  slave-drivers, 
blood-squeezers,  etc.,  and  I  know,  by  mv  own  experience,  that  many  small 
manufacturers  are  very  often  in  worse  condition  than  a  good  workman,  especially 
in  the  machine  business  where  under  $50,000  capital,  for  tools  and  patterns, 
nothing  can  be  done,  and  in  case  of  death,  where  such  a  business  must  \^  sold,  it 
will  not  bring  more  than  from  ten  per  cent  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  investment. " 

FuBNiruBB  Tbade. 

No.  794.  Furniture-maker,  says:  "Upon  March  1,  1886,  all  our  men  were  at 
work,  peaceful,  happy  and  not  a  grievance  among  them.  Upon  April  first  an 
'outsioe '  union  influence  had  made  them  nearly  aU  union  men,  by  false  hopes 
snd  false  promises.  Upon  May  first  they  '  struck '  and  went  out  Upon  June 
first  an  were  back,  and  glad  to  get  back.  They  had  lost  their  waffes;  they  lost 
what  tbev  paid  their  unions  ;  they  were  not  paid  weekly  *  union*  fulowances,  as 
promisea ;  they  were  each  victimized  to  that  extent,  and  the  poor  men  made  that 
much  poorer.  Now,  whatever  legislation  can  prevent  those  paid  agitators  from 
going  to  factories,  where  no  grievances  exist,  and  creating  false  hopes  and  making 
false  promises,  such  legislation  will  be  a  public  boon  to  the  poor  laboring  man. 
The  majority  of  laboring  men  Join  unions  not  from  love  or  choice  but  fear. 
Besides  urging  legislation  as  above,  we  would  not  favor  the  repeal  of  any  of  the 
conspiracy  laws,  so  caUed,  but  urge  still  more  strineent  hiws,  if  possible.  Neither 
woiud  we  check  the  police  from  performing  anytning  different  from  what  thej 
have  done  this  year." 

Good  Men  not  Wanted. 

No.  519.  **  Some  goods  we  ceased  to  manufacture,  in  consequence  ot  wages  and' 
hours,  and  were  able  to  buy  supplies  to  better  advantage  from  outside  places.  We 
have  a  diflflculty  in  getting  first  class  help  sometimes,  from  the  objection  by  the 
union  to  admit  such  men  and  so  enlarge  their  numbers.  The  entrance  fee  to  the* 
union  is  twenty-five  dollars.  This  men  are  obliged  to  pay  before  any  wages  ean 
be  earned.  This  is  not  only  a  workman's  question,  but  tends  to  deprive  employers 
of  flnrt  class  help.  We  can  to-day  enjploy  ten  first  class  men  over  our  present 
force.  We  have  sent  such  men  to  the  union  where  they  have  been  black-balled. 
Under  such  conditions  we  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  employing,  or  retaining, 
inferior  men.  We  used  to  grade  men  and  increase  wages  for  talent  or  executive 
ability.  The  present  system  has  a  tendency  to  discourage  good  men  and  uplift 
the  inferior  men." 
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A  General  Law. 

No.  94.  la  making  return  the  secretary  of  the  Progressive  Ciga^ 

makers  offers  the  following  suggestions  for  legislative  action : 

*•  1  To  incorporate  all  trade  unions  and  Knights  of  Labor  assemblies.  2.  The 
abolition  of  cigar  manufacturing  in  tenement-houses.  3.  Laws  for  the  punish, 
ment  of  all  manufacturers  or  Companies  who  are  using  black-list,  and  are  com- 
bmed  for  the  purpose  of  ordermc  lock-outs,  witbout  first  refering  the  grievances 
of  their  employes  to  the  Stale  Board  of  Arbitration.  4.  The  appointment  of 
labor  inspectors  for  every  city  or  township.  This  person  shall  have  the  right 
and  power  to  arrest  every  manufacturer  who  refuses  to  admit  said  inspector  in 
their  factories,  mills  or  workshops  for  lawful  inspection.  5.  That  all  laws  shall 
be  referred  for  a  genera)  vote  to  the  people  of  the  whole  State  for  sanction. 
6.  The  abolition  of  contract  convict  labor.  7.  A  law  which  shall  forbid  any 
man  or  woman  to  work  longer  than  eight  hours.  8.  Owners  of  factories  to  be 
made  liable,  unconditionally,  for  accidents  caused  by  the  lack  of  proper  measures 
*    for  the  safety  of  the  workers." 

General  Bemedt. 

No.  849  says:  "  There  is  no  real  cause  for  labor  troubles  in  this  town.  Every 
good  man  can  have  steady  work  at  good  wages.  All  agitators  consist,  as  a  rule. 
of  such  men  as  are,  for  a  multitude  of  reasons,  not  wanted.  By  rules  enforced 
by  the  Knis;hts  of  Labor  second  class  men  must  get  same  pay  as  first  class  men. 
and  as  gooa  men  are  retained  second  class  ones  are,  more  or  less,  out  of  work  and 
at  a  disadvantage  when  at  work,  and,  having  the  least  at  stake,  become  agitators. 
Remedy:  Encourage  local  labor  unions  that  will  accumulate  a  fund  to  assist  sick 
members  and  pay  such  members  that  are  out  of  work  for  no  fault  of  theirs. 
In  proportion  as  that  fund  increases  strikes  will  lessen,  as  the  desire  for  larger 
treasuries  and  the  law  of  mutual  preservation  interferes  with  tyrannical  and 
unreasonable  ideas.  Teach  them  to  take  only  such  men  in  their  union, »  a.. 
,  employer  prtfera  one  of  their  men  to  an  outsider.  It  is  the  other  way  at  present 
(2)  Make  offlcen  of  the  KnighU  of  Labor  crinUnaUy  responMble  for  boyooUs,  tyranny 
and  losses  caused  by  the  rules  of  the  order." 

Godless  Schools. 
This  writer  (No.  1436)  thinks  particular  laws  are  superficial  and 
that  the  general  law  of  morals  will  cover  all  cases.     He  states  Lis 
views,  synoptically,  as  follows : 

"  I  know  of  no  legislation  necessarjr,   that  is  if  the  laws  of  God  are  lived  ^ 
to ;  and  disobeying  the  Divine  law.  there  is  no  human  law  in  conscience  considered  ^ 
bindmg.    All  men  fall  back  on  the  old,  the  simple  plan:  *  Let  him  take  who  has 
the  power,  and  let  him  keep  who  can.'    I  would  advise  to  have  the  Divine  name 

rin  introduced  into  our  Godless  schools,  his  laws  taught,  and  a  proper  standard 
morality  inculcated,  so  that,  at  least,  the  next  generation  may  know  their 
duty  to  society  and  themselves,  and  have  principle  enough  to  perform  those 
duties.    Train  up  the  child  as  it  should  ^o,  etc.,  and  let  the  chase  for  wealth 
I  become  a  race  for  virtue,  and  let  the  glorious  United  States  of  America  be  fit^ 
"\-in  this  as  iif  all  things  good.    Then  the  rich  man  will  not  l>e  the  heartless  tynmt, 
nor  the  poor  man  the  brutal  Anarchist.'* 

HiGHEB  Intelligence  the  Bemedy. 

No.  1824  An  employer,  says:  "  If  men  had  work  all  the  year  round  and  earn- 
ing fair  wages,  and  haa  their  comforts  looked  after,  there  would  be  fewer  strikes 
and  less  discontentment.  I  find  that  min  of  intelligence,  who  are  industrioos 
and  understand  their  business,  are  contented,  while  those  of  8econ4  or  third 
class  are  the  ones  who  always  inake  trouble  and  are  never  satisfied.  In  my  case^ 
my  employes  have  very  commodious  work-rooms  and  work  all  the  year  round 
and  receive  good  wages,  and  most  of  them  have  been  with  me  a  great  many  yeaia" 
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Large  Cobpobations  to  Blame. 

No.  1471  says :  *  *  I  believe  if  all  large  corporations  would  pay  their  employes  fair  / 

living  wages  and  ten  hours  per  day,  as  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  large  cor-        ^ 
porations  all  strikes  originate  and  f  roni  there  spread  to  others,  and  the  ignorant 
of  the  masses,  led  by  a  few  unpnncipled  men,  get  excited  and  use  the  only 
koock-down  argument  they  have  got,  and  that  is  brute  force." 

Incobpoeatk  Tbadb  Unions. 
This  remark  is  called  out  by  a  strike  of  employes  to  compel  firm 
to  join  "  Bosses ''  Association  and  pay  heavy  entrance  fee. 

No.  1857.  "We  would  here  suggest  that  all  trades  unions  be  compelled  to  be 
incorporated,  so  that  there  mav  be  some  remedy  in  law  for  injuries  done  to 
employers,  and  a  just  compensation  be  made  them  from  such  corporation's  funds, 
when  they  strike  for  such  trivial  causes  as  was  the  case  of  ours;  and  that  such 
bodies,  not  being  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  ]^ew  York,  when 
so  offending,  be  dealt  with  as  mobs  of  lawless  people." 

Legalize  the  Unions. 
No.  300.  In  this  instance  a  shoe  manufacturer  recv.mmends  that 
unions  should  be  chartered  and  that  the  officers  should  give  bonds 
to  insure  responsibility. 

^  Legislation   Supkbfluous. 
A  porcelain  manufacturer  disapproves  of  the  Bureau  and  its 
workings,  as  follows: 

''lu  ray  opinion  all  special  legislation  relating  to  industrial  pursuits  is  radically 
wroD^.  Make  wholesome  ^nerai  laws,  and  make  all  obey  them.  These  labor 
troubtes  are  of  simple  solution :    First.  Employers  should  not  be  permitted  to 

;  combine  for  the  purpose  of  dictating  to  employes,  and  vice  versa.  Second.  AH 
employes  who  combine  for  the  purpose  of  dictating  as  to  time,  wages,  or  any 
conditions  of  employment,  should  be  immediately  discharged,  and  not  again 
employed  by  any  one  so  long  as  they  remain  members  of  such  organizations.  I 
have  rigidly  adhered  to  these  simple  rules  since  1850  and  found  them  most 

Laalatary  to  all  parties.    I  see  the  act,  under  which  you  are  organized  and  act, 

DKcognizes  trade  unions  and  Knights  of  Labor,  all  of  which  aggravates  instead 

w  alleviating.    Too  much  legislation  is  a  great  and  growing  eviL" 

Legislation  No  Good. 

Kg,  426  remarks:  "  Threats  were  made  to  *  boycott '  our  goods,  but  whether 
any  action  was  taken  we  are  unable  to  determine.  A  letter  was  written  to 
members  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Boston,  who  were  considering 
the  question  of  a  large  contract  with  us,  stating  that  it  should  not  be  given  to  us 
u  we  were  resisting  the  demands  of  labor  organizations.  We  were  refused  the 
contract,  but  whether  on  account  of  the  influence  of  this  letter  or  no  we  cannot 
say.  The  contract  involved  over  $100,000.  We  do  not  think  that  legislation  can 
toQch  this  subject  We  think  the  position  of  the  laboring  man,  with  respect  to 
Ilia  earning  capacity,  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  labor 
mai:ket  That  the  price  of  the  machinist,  like  the  price  of  the  machine,  is  and 
be  governed  solely  by  the  supply  and  demand. 


[  Let  Well  Enough  Alo2^. 

No.  580.  A  piaao  manufacturer  remarks:    "All  that  happened  in  our  factory 

i  was  that  we  were  waited  on  by  members  of  Central  Labor  Union,  or  those  who 

took  charge  of  the  May  movement,  to  ascertain  our  opinions  and  views  as  to  a 
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reducUon  of  hours,  as  then  proposed.  We  briefly  replied  that  we  did  not  care 
how  the  movement  went,  and  took  no  part  in  it  After  tliat  we  heard  no  more 
of  it.  Our  men  came  to  worlc  as  usual,  and  things  were  as  they  always  had  been 
in  our  shop.  We  have  ascertained,  by  experience  and  observation,  that  strikes 
in  well  ordered  business  generally  originate  with  a  few  who  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  make  trouble  rather  than  do  steady  work.  If  practicable,  we  should 
be  glad  to  recommend  legislation  which  would  tend  to  discourage  paid  agitators.** 

Manufaoturees  Too  Gekedy. 
In  another  instance  a  working  potter  says  : 

**  Our  trade  is  di£Ferent  to  trades  in  general,  it  has  so  many  different  branches* 
etc.  *  *  *  Some  of  the  manufacturers  are  trying  to  evade  pajring  what  is 
Just.  They  get  up  difficult  shapes  and  want  to  pay  the  same  as  they  pay  for 
plain,  and  it  is  the  same  with  material  This  place,  last  winter,  introauc^ 
material  and  shapes  which  made  a  difference  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent 
against  the  workmen,  but  they  would  not,  in  some  cases,  give  a  cent  of  advance, 
but  they  put  the  goods  in  the  market  at  a  considerable  advance  and  got  nearly  lUl 
the  benefit  We  would  like  to  see  a  law  passed  that  would  make  manufacturers, 
also  workmen,  live  up  to  their  agreements  and  prevent  the  unscrupulous  taking 
advantage  of  the  just  manufacturer  and  workman,  and,  if  need  be,  to  place  any 
difficulty  in  the  hands  of  a  board  whose  decision  would  be  binding  and  compel 
the  parties  in  the  wrong  to  do  what  was  right.  We  don't  believe  In  strikes  iad 
wish  there  was  some  way  to  avoid  them,  but,  as  matters  stand,  it  is  our  only 
means  of  defense.  Hoping  in  your  wisdom  to  devise  some  other  means  of 
settling  difficulties  and  malung  strikes  a  thing  of  the  past,  we  are,  etc." 

Manxjfaotueee  Gets  Too  Much. 
The  wall  paper  makers  and  designers  complain  as  follows : 

*'  The  great  evil  we  have  to  contend  with  is  that  some  of  the  wall  paper  man- 
ufacturers get  their  work  done  in  Germany.  Mr.  B.,  of  New  York  city,  sends 
all,  or  almost  all,  his  work  to  Germany.  He  gets  his  work  done  there  mucH 
cheaper,  and  at  the  same  time  he  gets  American  price  for  his  paper  that  is 
printed  with  rollers  that  come  from  Germany.  Our  standard  pay  is  twenty 
aollars.  while  in  Germany  our  tradesmen  have  only  about  half  that  amount. 
We  tried  two  different  timed  to  get  it  stopped,  but  it  was  a  failure.  We  have 
about  forty  men  walking  the  streets  when,  if  he  would  do  the  work  in  Kew 
York,  he  alone  would  need  about  twenty  men  to  do  his  work.  To  us  it  is  a  great 
grievance  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  send  the  work  out  of  the  countiy  and 
citizens  of  America  walking  about" 

MoEE  Pay,  Less  Woek. 

No.  43.  A  builder  remarks :  "  Demand  of  higher  wages.  I  avoided  a  strike  by 
concession.  I  will  say,  as  a  builder,  I  had  something  over  $80,000  work 
unfinished,  or  that  amount  of  work  to  do,  at  an  increase  offif  ty  cents  per  day  on 
each  man,  with  a  decrease  of  one  hour  per  day  on  each  man,  miaking  an  apparent 
extra  cost  of  work  for  labor  of  eighty  cents  per  day  on  each  man,  but  actually  a 
much  greater  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor.  That  I  cannot  account  for,  except 
on  the  ground  that  the  men  felt  their  strength  and  used  it  to  their  own  advantage 
to  work  with  less  speed.  I  would  recommend  that  the  trade  unions  be 
incorporated  and  deposit  security  with  the  State  department,  like  insurance 
companies,  and  be  subject  to  the  regulations  imposed  by  law,  like  banks, 
insurance  companies,  etc.  Men  in  business  would  then  have  a  responsible  body 
to  make  contracts  with,  thereby  giving  trade  a  stability  that  we  have  not  got." 

No  Seoeet  Oeoanization. 

A  Buffalo  master  plumber  remarks : 

*'  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  any  man  who  debases  himself  by  voluntarily 
surrendering  his  freedom  to  a  secret  society  lacks  the  requisite  bram  to  become 
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t  master  workman,  and  we,  therefore,  decline  to  employ  them.  We  do  believe 
in  the  banding  together  of  all  classes  of  mechanics  opinly,  for  their  mutual 
welfare,  and  liberally  support  such  organizations;  but  believe  that  secrecy  in  a 
society  is  merely  a  blind  to  cover  up  the  weakness  of  its  leaders,  who  dare  not 
aUow  the  daylight  of  discussion  to  play  upon  their  'empherical'  schemes.  We 
believe  that  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  are  the  oi]Jy  ones  to  govern  labor 
and  capital,  and  anv  attempt  of  the  Legislature  to  do  it  will  only  result  in 
disaster  and  leave  labor  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  politicians.  We  know  of 
a  case  in  New  York  where  an  industry  employing  600  men  was  driven  away 
from  the  city,  and  utterly  lost  to  that  city,  from  the  ridiculous  effort  of  labor  to 
control  it.  We  have  found,  from  a  careful  study  of  the  case,  that  those  men 
who  belong  to  unions  are  the  lowest  down  alway$  in  the  social  scale." 

Non-TJnion  Stbikbrs. 
No.  1129.  This  was  a  case  of  strike  by  non-unionista  against 
low  wages.    They  wanted  union  rates,  but  were  obliged  to  give  in. 
The  leader  of  the  strike  says : 

"I  hold  that  there  is  no  law  or  rather  that  no  law  can  be  framed  thatwiU 
prevent  strikes.  The  only  remedy  to  prevent  them,  let  me  suggest,  is  a  strong 
moral  law  encouraging  thorough  organization  among  all  trades.  Once  thor- 
oughly organized  all  disputes  could  be  promptly  and  justly  disposed  of  ;  both 
sides  would  know  just  what  to  do  and  promptly  do  it.  1  he  above-mentioned 
strike  shows  that  strikes  occur  among  non-union  as  well  as  union  men.  Some 
of  the  most  violent,  ill<timed,  as  well  as  disastrous  strikes  have  happened  among 
non-union  help,  such  as  the  one  that  occurred  in  Chisholm*s  iron  mills,  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  about  a  year  ago.  Organize,  encourage  workingmen  to  organize,  is 
the  only  remedy  I  can  suggest  to  prevent  strikes.  Old  and  well  regulated  imions 
have  very  few  strikes." 

OvEE-CoMPETrnON. 

The  following  remarks  are  of  interest : 

Ko.  544.  A  piano  manufacturer  says:  "The  position  taken  by  us  in  this 
strike  was,  that  we  have  a  large  factory,  equipped  with  expensive  machinery, 
which  we  could  not  allow  to  stand  idle  sixteen  hours  out  of  twenty-four.  Had 
we  conceded  to  the  demands  of  our  workmen  the  result  would  have  added 
twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  producing  our  instruments,  which 
additional  cost  could  not  have  been  exacted  from  our  customers,  consequently 
our  trade  would  have  been  cut  off  and  our  business  damaged,  if  not  ruined. 
With  our  best  efforts  we  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with  European  piano-forte 
makers,  with  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent  ad  vciorem  on  imported  instruments." 

Piece- Work. 

No.  481  (furrier)  says  :  "If  employers  will  pay  their  men  according  to  their 
actual  value  there  would  not  be  any  trouble  in  regard  to  strikes.  Now,  I  have 
adopted  a  new  system— it  is  strictly  piece-work.  If  the  men  are  paid  strictly 
according  to  their  merits  there  is  no  C4iuse  for  complaint.  Some  of  our  men  wiU 
not  only  work  ten  hours  in  the  factory,  but  will  take  work  home,  and  a  man 
that  is  diligent  and  thrifty  with  his  work  should  be  rewarded  for  his  devotion 
and  skill." 

[NoTB.— It  Is  BUKcested  that  piece-work  is  not  a  new  Idea.  On  the  contrary.  It  has  been  tried 
Teiy  ffonerally  ana  Is  no  more  sure  of  bringing  fair  earnings  than  day  wagee  or  even  task  work. 
The  jii0tioe  and  equity  of  employers  and  the  solidarity  of  employes  among  themaelTes  will  alone 
secure  fair  wages  under  whatever  form  they  may  be  estimated.] 

Poor  Painters. 

"  I  think  that  the  painters  are  the  x>oorest  paid  men  that  work  on  a  house. 
Tou  ought  to  come  to  Brooklyn  and  see  how  they  live  ;  you  won't  find  many 
that  are  in  any  way  prepared  for  sickness  or  death.    And  who  has  got  tlie 
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money?  The  bosses  have  sot  it ;  tbey  have  all  gotten  rich  off  these  poor  fel- 
lows. These  bosses  started  as  I  did,  without  a  doflar,  and  to-day  they  are  worth 
from  f  10,000  up  to  f  100,000.  Thev  are  the  men  who  are  keeping  the  poor  down 
inquire  and  you  will  find  out  that  1  am  right.  My  men  work  from  7  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  5  o'clock  in  the  evening  (4  o'clock  on  Saturdays)  and  they  get 
$3.00  a  day  and  are  well  satisfied.  I  find  that  nine  hours  is  a  fair  day's  wori[ 
for  any  one  to  work.  I  think  if  the  bosses  would  stick  to  nine  hoars  and  pay 
$3  00  a  day  there  would  be  more  satisfaction.  It  is  too  bad  tliat  I  have  no 
better  way  to  express  myself;  I  think  if  I  had  I  would  bring  the  bosses  to  see 
where  they  were  wrong.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  fair  day's  work  and  a  fair  day's 
pay.  I  started  in  the  painting  business  without  a  cent  and  to-day  I  am  wonh 
$10,000,  so,  yoa  see,  it  is  not  the  worst  business  in  the  world.  My  candid 
opinion  Is  this,  that  the  bosses  have  not  treated  the  men  right" 

PooB  Plumbing. 

A  firm  of  plumbers  who  had  suffered  lose  from  the  bad  work  of 

non-union  plumbers  says : 

•*  In  regard  to  the  loss  of  the  master  plumbers,  I  would  say  that  work  done 
during  strikes  by  non-union  men  was  condemned,  and  had  to  a  large  extent  to  be 
done  over  by  experienced  men,  such  as  a  large  plumbing  job  where  ventilation 
was  called  for  for  the  health  of  the  people,  and  more  so  in  the  steam-fitting  line 
where  low-pressure  Jobs  were  called.  The  men  that  done  this  work  during 
strike  were  principally  men  that  were  discharged  from  railroads  as  firemen  on 
locomotives  They  being  used  to  high-pressure  steam,  therefore,  the  work  to 
a  large  extent  had  to  be  pulled  out  and  done  over  by  the  union  men  at  a  loss 
to  the  masters  of  the  amouht  of  wages  paid  scabs  for  time  of  strike  material 
all  being  worked  over." 

This  remark  seems  in  direct  opposition  to  the  last. 

"  Professional  Agitatoes." 

No.  489.  **  The  prospecU  were  good  last  spring  for  building,  and  would  be 
plenty  of  work  until  the  strike  for  more  wages  and  less  hours.     Then  parties 
intending  to  build  very  naturally  decided  not  to  do  so,  and  would  wait  for  a 
time  when  they  could  use  their  own  money  in  their  own  way,  to  suit  themselves, 
/  and  not  at  the  dictation  of  unions  or  walking  delegates.     The  laws  should  be  so 

"*  amended  to  punish  any  one  interfering  with  any  one  in  a  free  country  making 

their  own  agreement  between  man  and  man,  and  not  to  be  dictated  to  by 
unprincipled  professional  agitators,  that  have  nothing  at  stake  only  to  get  their 
dupes  to  follow  them  and  support  them  in  idleness  to  the  detriment  of  their  own 
homes  and  families." 

Protect  the  "Workingmen. 
No.  18i.  **  We  would  recommend  above  all  a  strong  law  for  the  protection  of 
freedom  of  action  of  the  good  and  honest  workingman,  to  insure  to  him  the 
indisputable  right  to  act  his  free  will,  and  not  be  subject  to  the  intimidations  of 
irresponsible  men  or  unions,  composed  very  often  of  a  class,  who  are  neither 
mechanics  nor  workmen.  Many  of  the  agitators  are  known  neither  to  be 
mechanics  or  workmen.  If  the  labor  unions  are  to  be  legally  or  otherwise 
recognized,  we  would  suggest  that  the  membership  of  same,  should  at  least  be 
composed  of  citizens  or  those  intending  to  become  such,  in  order,  that  thfif  are 
in  part  bound  to  sustain  the  laws  and  respect  the  same.  At  present  many  of 
the  so-called  labor  unions  seem  to  be  principally  composed  of  people  who  hare 
no  idea  of  our  institutions  and  wholly  irresponsible." 

QuESTi<>N  OF  Time  Only. 

No.  80.  A  builder  says:  ''I  think  strikes  very  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
employer  and  employe.  It  drives  work  out  of  the  city  and  out  of  the  State.  I 
don't  think  any  benefit  accrues  to  either  party  —  decidely  the  reverse.     I  speak 
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for  New  York  city.  I  refused  new  contracts  this  season  to  the  extent  of  IS.OOO, 
and  have  lefused  to  estimate  on  many,  jobs  since.  I  lost  a  job  amounting  to 
^,000  in  a  neighboring  city.  In  reference  to  the  quality  of  labor  and  the 
difficulty  of  gettm/?  substitutes  the  same  person  remarks:  'Men  who  come  in 
from  outside  are  not  as  a  rule  as  competent  as  city  men.'  " 

Strikes  Operate  Badly. 

No.  857.  "As  far  as  our  experience  goes  strikes  are  very  injurious  in  our 
branch  of  trade,  as  we  labor  under  the  xlisad vantage  of  the  supply  being  greater 
than  the  demand.  The  process  of  manufacturing  of  our  goods  does  not  require 
any  great  amount  of  machinery,  and  a  competitor  with  very  small  means  can 
seriously  affect  the  market  price,  by  reason  of  his  not  valuing  his  individual 
labor  at  the  rate  proposed  by  the  union,  and  unless  some  legislation  can  be 
enforced  which  will  prevent  labor  unions  from  intimidating,  fining  or  otherwise 
preventing  non-union  workmen  from  securing  employment  at  fair  wages,  our 
industry  in  this  particular  branch  will  be  driven  to  other  markets,  and  a  large 
amount  of  capital  will  surely  be  forced  to  other  localities  for  investment." 

Strikes  an  Injury. 

No.  510.  "Strikes,  in  our  opinion,  are  'deeds  of  force/  which  will  never 
benefit  anybody,  neither  employer  nor  employes.  A  good  mechanic  is  entitled 
to  good  wages,  and  we  are  in  favor  of  pa3ring  to  a  man  all  he  is  worth,  but  not 
more.  If  me  eight-hour  movement  would  nave  had  success  it  would  have 
8urdy  made  the  general  workingman  unfit  for  honest  labor  and  would  have  put 
the  mechanic  on  the  same  level  with  the  unexperienced.  A  man's  time  wants 
to  be  fully  occupied  for  his  own  benefit." 

Timely  Noticb  Given  by  Unionists. 
Bricklayers'  Union  No.  331  of  Utica  gives  the  following  report 
of  their  attempt  to  bring  about  increase  in  wages : 

"Our  union  did  not  court  any  trouble  with  (employers.  There  was  more 
building  in  our  city  than  usual.  A  firm  from  out  of  town  had  a  contract  for 
erecting  a  large  factory  and  brougbt  with  them  a  few  men  from  their  own  town. 
The  remainder  were  residents  of  Utica.  This  firm  paid  $8.50.  So  you  can  see 
liow  our  strike  came  about.  Some  of  our  men  ^tting  more  wa^s  from  a  firm 
of  a  distant  town.  We  gave  the  employers  a  fair  chance.  We  informed  them 
in  March  what  rate  we  would  demand.  One  of  the  employers  insisted  we 
should  call  a  mass  meeting  and  act  on  what  rate  of  wages  we  would  demand  the 
qoming  season.  We  did  so.  Two  firms  made  up  their  minds  to  resist  us.  We 
iilso  to  adhere  to  our  demand.  We  secured  $8.50  from  May  twenty-eighth  to 
date." 

Tbade  Diveeted. 

No.  492.  A  well-known  manufacturer  in  New  York  city  remarks : 
"  In  consequence  of  the  dissensions  between  employers  and  employes  a  large 
quantity  of  trade  is  diverted  to  the  Western  and  other  States  and  quite  an 
important  amount  of  goods  now  sold  in  New  York  comes  from  the  West.  Add 
also  the  heavy  State  taxes  on  the  manufacturing  interests,  which  tends  to  drive 
it  away  from  this  State  to  other  States.  The  insurance  laws  also  operate  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  manufacturer  and  consequently  to  the  reduction  of  work 
and  the  limitation  of  wages." 

A  brassmaker  doing  business  in  New  York  says : 
"  No.  1205.  We  think  that  if  strikes  continue  it  will  only  drive  out  of  New 
York  all  articles  of  manufacture,  for  the  reason  that  the  country  concerns  work 
so  much  cheaper  and  longer  hours,   and  have  less  trouble  with  employes,  and 
goods  can  be  bought  as  cheap  as  they  cost  us  to  manufacture." 
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Two  Hundred  Dollabs. 

In  case  No.  4.  * '  Our  shop  had  been  non-union.  The  shop  was  put  under  strike 
by  walking  delegate  and  promptly  came  into  union.  Furthermore,  the  delegate 
from  the  Central  Labor  Union,  after  requesting  the  firm  to  make  the  shop  union, 
demanded  the  payment  of  |200  from  the  firm  as  a  fine  and  was  paid  by  us." 

Unionists  Not  Wanted. 

No.  1878.  "  I  have  been  in  business  about  thirty  years  and  I  know  about  how 
long  it  ought  to  take  a  man  to  do  a  job.  I  was  doing  a  large  silk  mill,  and  when 
I  to<^  in  the  union  men  the  men  1  did  not  consider  did  a  fair  day's  worJL  I 
estimated  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  do  the  work  in  and  they  just  doubled  up 
on  me  the  time.  After  I  got  into  the  union  rules  the  men  did  not  do  more  than 
one-quarter  of  the  work  they  did  before.    I  lost  f  700  in  the  labor  on  that  worL" 

No.  830.  "We  believe  that  it  is  policy  for  mechanics  to  consult  individiully 
with  their  employers  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  union.  In  fact,  our  advice  is 
never  for  a  good  mechanic  to  join  them,  as  it  ia  to  the  option  of  every  man  to 
work  as  long  as  he  wishes  and  make  as  much  money  as  he  can,  and  such  dicta- 
tions of  the  union,  compelling  manufacturers  to  pay  equal  wages  and  (concede 
shorter  hours)  put  ttie  Rood  mechanic  on  a  level  with  the  poorer  one,  and  ia 
course  of  time  the  result  will  be,  that  as  the  poorer  man  is  paid  as  well  as  the 
better  one,  the  best  man  will  not  make  his  pro  rata  effort  to  produce  superior 
work,  and  Uie  consequence  will  be  inferior  mechanical  work  and  cause  a  general 
reduction  of  wa^s.  The  foreman  of  our  upholstery  department,  who  wss  in 
our  employ  for  sixteen  years,  abided  by  the  orders  of  union,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  we  refused  to  further  employ  him,  after  drawing  a  salary  of  |20.00  per 
week  for  the  past  sixteen  years." 

Union  Intimidation. 

No.  854.  "  When  the  Central  Labor  Committee  called  to  organize  our  factory 
more  than  one-half  of  our  men  refused  to  loin  the  organization;  the  committee 
then  stated  that  unless  the  firm  requested  the  men  to  join  the  organization,  they 
would  order  a  strike.  To  avoid  trouble  the  firm  requested  the  men  to  join. 
which  they  reluctantly  did.  We  were  compelled  to  go  back  to  ten  hoars,  br 
reason  of  our  competitors  in  Boston,  who  had  made  contracts  for  one  year  with 
their  employers,  for  ten  hours*  work  and  an  increase  of  wages.  Our  men  would, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  returned  to  work,  but  being  intimidated  by  the  union, 
they  requested  us  to  allow  them  to  stay  out  one  week  longer;  some  took 
advantage  of  this,  others  returned  to  work.  We  demanded  of  the  men  that 
none  would  be  received  back  unless  he  had  severed  his  connection  with  the 
union,  which  all  most  willingly  did,  with  the  exception  of  the  eleven  men  who 
were  discharged.  Our  men  stated  to  us  that  they  had  no  fault  to  find,  eithec 
with  the  wa^es  or  treatment,  and  regretted  their  connection  with  the  unioa 
Two-thirds  of  our  men  have  been  with  us  from  six  to  thirty-five  years.  We 
have  not  a  union  man  in  the  shop  at  present,  and  everything  is  harmonious 
and  satisfactory  to  both  parties." 

No.  506.  This  firm  is  a  large  manufacturer  of  cheap  furniture. 

It  went  through  the  eight-hour  movement  with  considerable  losses 

of    time  and  profits.    The   proprietors,  under  the  influence  of 

agitation,  remark : 

"  The  strike  in  many  factories  actually  originated  from  workingmen  who  were 
forced  to  join  a^tation  by  threats  of  union  leaders.  These  would  ffenenillj 
select  a  few  good  speakers  out  of  workmen,  pay  their  more  wages  &an  they 
could  earn  in  factories  and  induce  them  to  revolutionize  shops  and  cause  strikes. 
Having  accomplished  this,  pickets  are  posted  on  entrance  doors  to  annoy  and 
threaten  whosoever  may  venture  to  resume  work,  and  honest  laborers  would 
sooner  starve  than  be  thus  assaulted.  This  Is  the  principal  point  to  which  I 
would  direct  the  law,  for  if  law  would  rigidly  interfere  ana  punish  strikers  and 
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their  pickets  quickly^  strikes  could  be  easily  suppressed.  Experience  tells  me 
that  it  is  the  Socialistic  and  Anarchistic  element,  which  in  pretending  to  better 
the  condition  of  their  fellow  workingmen,  brings  misery  upon  all.  These  peo- 
ple are  fighting  for  their  bread  and  butter  and  do  not  hesitate  to  employ  any  y/ 
means  to  gain  their  ends,  i.  e.,  enmity  between  employer  and  employe.  The 
most  evil  organs  are  the  Anarchistic  papers,  which  even  to  so  far  as  to  forbid 
workingmen  to  read  anv  paper  but  their  own,  which  only  serves  to  stimulate 
the  rebellious  conduct  of  strikers  and  keeps  up  the  fight  in  order  to  sell  more  ^ 
copies,  regardless  of  the  suffering  they  are  inflicting  through  their  misrepre- 
sentations." 

Various  Ideas. 

Na  684.  "  One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  trades  unions  is  the  demand  for  equality 
of  pay,  irrespective  of  the  ability  of  the  man.  It  crushes  out  all  effort  ana  shuts 
the  door  against  preferment  of  the  men  themselves.  Arbitration  by  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  men  with  their  employers  would  in  most  cases  settle  all 
difSciuties.  The  tendency  at  present  is  for  the  most  reckless  and  noiffv  to  have 
the  most  influence.  The  effort  to  drive  all  but  Knights  of  Labor  out  of  the  field 
of  employment  by  refusing  to  work  with  them,  if  persevered  in  will  ultimately 
destroy  the  order." 

Unusual  Claims. 

"  One  firm  of  high  standing  claims  that  the  labor  demands  in  this  trade  were  in 
excess  of  the  usual  claims  even  in  this  progressive  age.  The  trades  unions 
according  to  this  return  sought  to  regulate  apprenticeship  hours;  to  equalize 
wages;  to  regulate  amount  of  work  to  be  done  per  diem,  and  the  recognition  of 
unions,  with  acceptance  of  walking  delegates;  also  the  denial  of  right  to  dis- 
charge a  man  without  permission  of  walking  delegate  and  the  appointment  of  a 
steward  or  monitor  in  every  shop." 

Widows  and  Orphans. 

No.  1004  *'  Compelled  to  accede  to  all  unjust  demands  as  <»tated  to  fulfill  my 
contracts  and  save  myself  from  ruination.  I  think  something  ought  to  be  done 
for  the  relief  of  the  real  poor,  but  as  far  as  union  workmen  and  Knights 
of  Labor  people  are  concerned,  I  think  also  something  ought  to  be  done  by  the 
authorities  as  soon  as  possible  to  stop  all  this  unlust  tormenting  of  honest  and 
well  meaning  business  men,  as  on  the  face  of  this  paper  I  cannot  use  words 
strong  enou^  to  classify  those  so-called  Knights  of  Labor  and  others.  Banded 
together  to  gain  their  point,  no  matter  about  the  consequences,  they  take  the 
bread  away  from  the  widows  and  orphans  more  than  the  capitalist,  as  they 
suppose.  Liquor  Is  also  a  great  curse  for  the  working  people,  out  the  rich  not 
excepted." 
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THE  RELATION  OF  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYE,  AKD 
THE  EFFECT  OF  ORGANLZATION  UPON  STRIKES. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  assert  tliat  the  relation  of  employer  and 
employe  is  not  to  be  estimated  or  determined  by  lock-outs  and  strikes, 
or  even  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  wages.  Wages  depend  on  many  causes, 
so  in  like  manner  a  lock-out  or  a  strike  may  not  depend  on  unreason- 
ableness either  on  one  side  or  other.  There  are  honest  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  what  is  just,  right  and  proper.  It  is  obviously  not 
to  the  interest  of  an  employer  to  close  his  factory  while  profitable 
trade  can  be  done,  yet  we  know  that  pride  of  power  will  sometimes 
move  men  to  act  against  their  own  intei-ests,  and  employers  are 
fallible  when  they  declare  that  it  will  be  better  to  go  out  of  business 
altogether  than  to  give  in  to  the  demands  of  their  employes.  It 
must  be  remtjmbered,  however,  that  while  there  is  as  much  human 
nature  in  the  employed  as  in  the  employer,  the  employed  when  he 
'  '  strikes  does  so  at  the  risk  of  daily  bread  and  is,  therefore,  acting 
\/  J  ^  under  a  conviction  of  injustice  to  himself  or  to  the  class  of  which 
he  is  an  individual.  It  is  a  severe  test  of  both  courage  and  principle, 
and,  like  war,  is  the  last  argument.  The  lock-out  may  take  place 
for  policy  and  because  it  is  convenient  to  stop  working.  The  strike 
is  always  a  present  and  immediate  loss  to  the  wage-earner,  although 
it  may  be  for  a  future  benefit.  Strikes  to  "assist"  or  help  other 
workers  are  in  the  spirit  of  fraternity,  which  is  willing  to  incur 
personal  inconvenience  for  the  good  of  others.  It  has  been  already 
remarked,  and  the  fact  is  indisputable,  that  the  older  the  organization 
the  more  cautious  the  members  are  in  striking,  and  the  more 
assured  they  are  of  success. 

The  Carpenter  J  an  able  trade  journal,  says  on  this  topic : 

Weigh  Well  These  Words. 
**  The  greatest  danger  with  new  unions,  and  at  limes  even  with  older  unions,  is 
that  they  are  prone  to  engage  in  useless  strikes.  When  the  men  get  together 
and  see  a  crowd,  they  are  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  false  notions  or  their  own 
power  ;  they  imagine  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  make  a  demand,  and,  by  the  size 
of  their  own  numbers,  to  cany  it  through.  No  greater  mistake  can  oe  made. 
And  the  men  only  realize  it  after  they  have  gone  on  such  a  strike,  when  they 
find  they  need  funds,  discipline  and  experience,  as  well  as  numbers.  The 
possession  of  all  these  elements  enables  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
to  win  victory  after  victory;  the  want  of  these  elements  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
the  telegraphers,  though  backed  by  the  Knights  of  Labor.  To  our  members  we 
say ;  Avoid  sfTikes,  wait,  have  patience,  organize  more  thoroughly,  discipline 
your  forces.  When  you  move,  let  it  not  be  too  early  in  the  season— May  first  is 
early  enough; — then,  if  you  go  for  more  pay,  go  for  twentv-flve  cents  more  bX  a 
time.  Don't  be  too  greedy,  or  you  may  get  beaten.  Don  t  publish  anv  notice 
of  your  demands  in  the  daily  papers  ;   or  it  will  flood  your  city  with  idle  men ; 
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not  alone  that,  it  discourages  building.  The  better  plan  is  to  send  out  a  com- 
mittee, canvass  the  sentiment  of  vour  employers,  reason  with  them,  and  by 
moderate  demands  and  sensible  action,  you  ban  win  them  over.  If  you  cannot 
send  out  a  committee,  then  mail  them  a  circular  letter ;  but  a  committee  is  the 
most  preferable.  Weigh  well  these  words;  the  older  unions  of  our  Brotherhood 
know  full  well  their  importance." 

Aesuming  that  inquiries  made  by  this  Bureau  have  had  reliable 
resulted  and  that  the  published  accounts  are  fairly  correct,  nearly  all  the 
foolish  and  disastrous  strikes  of  the  past  year  were  discountenanced 
by  the  old  leaders.  Those  who  were  new  in  the  movement  paid  no 
attention  to  these  counsels,  however,  and  the  result  shows  their  error, 

KEooGNinoN  OF  Labob  Oboakizations. 
Employers  with  common  sense  will  hardly  deny  that  the  com- 
binations of   the  workers,  although   individually  weak,   acquire 
strength  by  union,  just  as  in  the  fable  of  the  bundle  of  sticks,  the 
single  stick  may  be  easily  snapped  but  the  bundle  is  solid  and 
impregnable.     "Weak  or  hasty  employers  sometimes  resist  all  inter- 
ference with  their  rules  and    regulations,  forgetting  that  most 
questions  have  two  sides.     The  result  of  inquiry  into  differences  has 
generally  shown   that  a  conciliatory  disposition  on  the  part  of 
employers  has  generally  had  better  results  than  a  spirit  of  self- 
iseertion  and  domination.     It  seems  probable  that  if  employers 
would  meet  labor  organizations  and  anticipate  objections  it  would 
be  more  politic  than  to  wait  until  an  actual  strike,  when  passion  is 
aroused  on  both  sides  and  the  judgment  is  weakened.   Industrial  arbi- 
tration has  been  generally  accepted  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  useful  in  avoiding  extreme  results.     As  yet  arbitration 
has  met  with  indifferent  results  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  but  it  is 
I  only  to  refer  to  the  case  of  the  elevated  railway,  told  in  this  volume, 
to  show  the  immense  gain  of  prudent  and  temperate  self-control  in  the 
avoidance  of  a  severe  crisis,  and  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the 
employing  capitalist  in  giving  a  hearing  to  the  moderate  demands  of 
those  who  do  his  work  and  help  to  make  his  investments  profitable. 
iThis  case  too,  shows  the  advantage  of  a  temperate  self-assertion  by 
the  workingmen. 

!  The  day  has  long  gone  by  when  the  employer  or  the  autocrat 
bould  claim  the  absolute  right  to  fix  wage  rates  either  by  his  own 
personal  will,  by  the  decree  of  county  courts  and  quarter  sessions  or 
by  the  cold  arithmetic  of  profit  and  loss  calculations,  in  which- the 
biployer's  own  gain  is  the  supremo  if  not  the  only  consideration, 
[Assembly,  No.  27.]  46 
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All  the  history  of  trade  shows  that  employers  have  often  banded 
/  together  to  raise  the  prices  of  commodities,  although  in  such  combi- 
nations the  weakest  have  generally  gone  to  the  wall.  The  history 
of  the  past  year  shows  that  the  idea  still  lives,  and  it  is  natural  that 
the  laborer  should  follow  the  example  set  by  great  dealers  in  the 
prime  necessaries  of  life  and  that  they  should  endeavor  to  raise  the 
.  price  of  labor,  their  one  commodity,  to  as  high  a  figure  as  the 
market  will  bear,  they  and  their  class  being  also  consumers  and  fio 
paying  their  quota  of  the  enhanced  prices. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  acts  of  workingmen  and  trades  onions 
have  sometimes  been  foolish  and  immoral,  but  not  more  grave  in  their 
example  or  results  than  the  acts  of  those  employers  whose  combi- 
nations have  been  not  only  to  decide  upon  the  rate  of  wages,  but  to 
fix  the  price  of  coal  and  other  necessaries ;  nor  is  the  boycott  more 
iniquitous  than  the  blacklist. 

It  is  well  for  workmen  to  remember  also  that  a  strike  is  useless 
and  foolish  if  time  is  consumed  in  red  tape  forms,  and  settlement  is 
postponed  to  a  mistaken  assertion  of  self-importance.     The  essential 
interests  of  masses  depend  on  the  wisdom  and  8elf-<K>ntrol  of  the 
few  to  whom  is  delegated  the  duty  of  negotiation  and  upon  whose 
moderation  and  reasonableness  so  much  depends.     In  this  connec- 
tion it  has  been  suggested  that,  as  a  guide  to  a  fair  estimate  of 
wages,  it  would  be  well  for  organizations  to  keep  books  in  which 
the  fluctuations  of  the  market  might  be  entered.     This  has  already 
been  done  in  a  few  trades,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent.     There  is 
no  reason  why  the  employes  should  not  be  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  visible  supply  and  the  ruling  price  of  a  manufactured  article  as 
the  employers.     The  suggestion  seems  a  good  one  and  capable  of 
extension.     It  is  business  like  and  makes  wages  demand  a  matter  of 
deliberation  founded  on  experience  and  not  on  a  caprice  of  the  hour. 

The  ex,tract  which  follows  is  taken  from  a  work  on  "  Trades 

Unions,"  by  Mr.  William  Trant,  of  England.     This  work  received 

the  prize  offered  by  a  member  of  Parliament  for  the  best  essay  on 

the  subject,  and  received  the  approval  and   indorsement  of  the 

Trade  Congress  of  Great  Britain.     The  subject  treated  seems  to 

have  a  peculiar  application  for  a  condition  of  affairs  which  haa 

developed  in  this  country  of  late  years : 

'  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  means  of  bringing  about  such  an  improvement  aj 
that  just  indicated  would  be  that  the  xitmost  possible  publicity  should  be  giTei 
to  the  proceedings  of  trade  societies.    This  would  give  the  pubUc  confidence  ii 
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their  decisions  and  remove  from  tbem  the  stigma  whicli  attaches  to  them  as 
••  secret "  societies.  There  is  a  current  belief  that  their  policy  is  determined 
upon  in  the  dark  and  carried  out  m  an  underhand  way.  ^Nothing  shukes  public 
coDtidence  so  much  as  the  knowledge,  or  even  the  idea,  that  a  transaction  will 
not  bear  the  light  of  day  It  is  always  a  suspicious  circumstance  when  public 
business  is  conducted  privately.  Some  of  the  more  enlightened  societies,  it  is 
tnie,  have  no  objections  to  the  admission  of  the  public  to  their,  business  meet- 
ings, but  they  take  no  steps  to  encourage  it.  Other  societies  have«  however, 
b^n  to  be  regularly  attended  bv  reporters,  of  which  the  United  Joiners,  of 
Glasgow,  is  an  instance,  while  the  operative  bakers,  the  saddlers  and  many 
other  societies  are  only  too  pleased  at  a  visit  from  the  representatives  of  th^ 
press.  If  it  were  once  known  that  the  eyes  of  the  press  were  ever  on  the  socie- 
ties the  public  would  feel  satisfied  and  perhaps  comfortable.  Of  course,  at 
times,  private  matters  mifi:ht  be  discussed,  which  it  would  be  neither  politic  nor 
just  should  be  made  public.  In  such  cases  the  meetine  couid  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee,  when  the  public  and  reporters  would  withdraw.  This  is  the  con- 
stant practice  of  town  councils,  local  boards  and  school  boards  ;  and  if  it  be 
argued  that  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  would  enable  trades  unions  to  be  as 
secret  in  the  future  as  it  is  unjustly  thought  they  have  been  in  the  past,  it  can 
be  replied  that  no  such  effect  has  resulted  from  the  practice  amongst  the  corpo- 
rations just  mentioned.  Where  there  tCre  the  greatest  facilities  given  to  the 
press,  as  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  Is  also  the  most  arbitrary  way  of 
excluding  reporters,  and  how  seldom  that  power  is  exercised  is  well  known." 

Mode  of  Settlement  —  Conciliation. 

Eleven  hundred  and  sixty-two  strikes  were  settled  during  the 
past  year  by  conciliation.  The  term  "  conciliation  "  is  used  as  the 
proper  one  and  in  place  of  the  more  generally  used,  but,  neverthe- 
less, improper  expression,  arbitration.  The  two  are  entirely  differ- 
ent in  meaning,  although  the  latter  is  almost  universally  applied  to 
any  settlement  made  between  employer  and  employe.  Practically, 
two  interested  parties  to  a  controversy  cannot  arbitrate  their 
differences  without  calling  in  a  third  and  disinterested  party. 
Where  two  aggrieved  parties  settle  a  difference  between  them- 
selves, it  is  done,  and  can  only  be  done,  by  concessions  on  the  part 
of  one  or  both.  In  other  words,  one  or  both  conciliated  the  other. 
Of  the  1,162  strikes  referred  to  511  were  settled  by  conciliation 
with  the  union ;  eighty-one  with  the  employes  themselves,  and  821 
with  the  Knights  of  Labor.  In  the  case  of  249,  the  manner  of 
settlement  is  not  stated ;    in   the  case  of  twenty  there  appears  to 

ave  been  no  formal  settlement,  although  the  men  won  and 
umed  work ;  while  strikes  in  ten  establishments  were  successfully 

rbitrated   by   the   State   Board   of   Arbitration   and   one   by  the 

tate  Railroad  Commissioners.  One  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
ply  "No"   to   the   question   as  to  whether  they  settled   their 

rouble  by  arbitration,  fifty-two  were  still  on,  430  were  abandoned 

nd  386  make  no  report. 
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uf acturer  says : 

ike  some  of  our  employes  were  threatened  that  if  theycon 
bey  would  be  roughly  dealt  with  by  Enifhts  of  Labor.  When 
ion  came  to  settle  strike  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  willing  to 
ision,  and  when  decision  of  Arbitration  Board  was  received  \hB 
would  not  abide  by  it,  but  struck  on  our  yards  the  next  week." 

L  in  the  same  industry  remarks : 

titration  Board  decided  that  the  employers  should  pay  twelre 
ts  per  day  from  August  first  to  November  1,  1886.  The 
ot  accept  their  decision  after  signing  papers  to  leave  it  to  the 
ioard,  and  insisted  on  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  dav  from 
^e  acceded  to  their  demands  and  had  no  strike.  We  did  not 
B  acted  Justly." 


'^^^^^ 


Part  V. 


BOYCOTTIN 
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BOYCOTTING. 


I  The  boycott  in  its  modernized  aspect  is  so  familiar  a  *erm  that 

I       one  is  apt  to  suppose  it  an  institution  of  recent  date.     Jut  the 
!       practice  existed  long  before  Captain  Boycott's  differences  with  his 
humble  neighbors,  which  made  him  historical  as  an  obnoxious  per- 
souage,  who  refused  to  live  pleasantly  and  peacefully  and  brought 
upon  himself  the  penalty  of  being  ciit  off  from  social  intercourse 
,      or  help  and  assistance  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  employer  and 
I      employe.     Proscription  has  existed  in  all  ages,  while  the  terrible 
interdict  of  the  church,  not  only  severed  thd  offender  from  human 
I      sympathy,  but  included  in  his  condemnation  and  sentence  those 
who  gave  him  aid  and  comfort  in  his  dire  extremity.     The  boycott    i 
of  to-day  is  a  business  operation.     It  is  a  means  of  compelling    * 
employers  to  fulfill  certain  obligations  and  to  comply  with  regula- 
tions made  by  trade  unions  and  Knights  of  Labor  assemblies,  for 
the  welfare  of  the  workmen.     In  some  instances  where  the  employer 
has  been  found  perversely  recalcitrant,  it  has  been  sought  to  extend 
the  range  of  the  boycott  and  to  include  in  its  operation  those  who 
have  abetted  him  by  continuing  their  business  relations  in  defiance 
of  the  boycott    Whether  the  boycott  is  a  natural  sequence  of  the 
strike  is  not  quite  settled.     It  seems  probable  that  if  a  body  of 
workmen  feel  that  a  strike  is  the  only  way  of  enforcing  what  they 
consider  just  and  reasonable  claims,  they  will  try  to  make  that  strike 
valid  and  to  bring  it  to  a  crisis  by  adopting  any  other  legal  method 
which  will  further  embarrass  the  employer  and  bring  him  to  a 
decision.    Ijhe  strike  is  negation.     The  boycott  is  action^   It  is 
not  here  a  question  of  morality  or  even  of  legality,  but  simply  of 
logical  sequence.     Most  trades  have  been  content  to  strike,  putting 
taemselves  to  loss  of  wages,  the  greatest  deprivation  of  a  poor  man  "S, 

known ;  in  many  cases,  however,  the  men  have  argued  that  they 
have  a  right  to  go  further,  and  to  compel  a  settlement  of  the  issues. 
Hence  the  boycott.  It  is  an  extreme  measure  formerly  attended 
with    violence  and    brutality,   especially  in   Great    Britain;    but 
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although  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  the  strike  without  boycott  is 
a  mere   demonstration,  boycott  is  not  in  this  country  attended 
with  violence  except  in  the  cases  of  foreigners,  such  as  the  TjandgraS 
affair.     It  is  claimed  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  are  particularly 
opposed  to  boycott,  but  some  recent  utterances  by  men  in  high 
office  give  reason  to  suppose  that  their  views  have  undergone  con- 
siderable change  on  the  subject,  and  that  a  mere  refusal  to  work 
and  earn  wages,  is  not  the  all-in-all  of  remedial  measures  for  alleged 
grievances.     It  is  a  war  measure,  of  course,  but  the  wage-earner 
alleges  that  it  is  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  strike  and  is  an 
offset  to  the  employer's  right  of  lock-out  and  combination.     If  the 
employer  can  dismiss  his  dissatisfied  work  people  and  replace  them, 
tlie  burden  falls  on  the  shoulders  of  labor  alone,  and  the  employer 
may  profit  by  the  change.     If  on  the  other  hand  the  workman 
resorts  to  boycott  and  so  intercepts  the  employer's  profit,  the 
employer  is  brought  to  a  quicker  sense  of  the  expediency  of  friendly 
settlen^ent.     The  whole  question  of  boycott  was  analyzed  and  dis- 
cussed after  taking  evidence,  in  the  last  report  of  this  Bureau,  a 
reference  to  which  will  show  the  facts  then  elicited  and  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at.     The  law  as  laid  down  in  some  cases  that  have 
been  tried  and  elsewhere  reported  in  detail  in  this  volume  would 
seem  to  create  an  inference  that  boycotting  is  not  ill^al,  unless 
accompanied  by  certain  external  acts  of  violence  or  intimidatioiL 
The  boycotter,   it  is  inferred,  may  use  argument  or  persuasion, 
provided  it  is  done  in  a  peaceful  wayi     In  other  words  a  "still'* 
boycott  is  not  legally  objectionable,  but  there  must  be  no  overt 
action.     A  lawful  intent  may  become  unlawful  by  the  method  of 
reducing  it  to  action. 

The  indictments  arising  out  of  the  boycotting  cases  were  founded 
on  a  charge  of  extortion  in  several  cases.  In  the  Theiss  case,  the 
latter,  under  compulsion  and  fear  of  the  loss  of  business,  was  con- 
strained into  paying  $1 ,000  to  the  managers  of  the  boycott.  It  was  not 
alleged  that  this  went  into  any  particular  person's  pocket,  or  that  the 
defendants  were  acting  for  their  own  corrupt  gain.  It  was  a  union 
fine  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred,  partly,  perhaps,  in  the  nature  of 
a  penalty.  However,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Code,  as  interpreted 
by  the  learned  judge,  this  was  an  act  of  extortion  under  duress,  which 
brought  the  offenders  within  the  limit  of  law  an^  punishment.  The 
judge  inferentially  charged  that  a  resolution  or  compact  to  abstain 
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from  trading  was  legal,  that  dissuasioo  or  argument  to  jM^vent 
others  from  trading  was  not  illegal,  but  that  threats  or  overt  acts, 
of  which  extortion  is  one,  are  decidedly  criminal  and  against  law. 
The  judge  simplified  it  thus : 

"  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  together  to  prevent  another 
from  exercising  a  lawful  trade  or  calling,  or  from  doing  any  other 
legal  act,  by  force,  threats,  intimidation  or  by  interfering,  or  threaten- 
ing to  interfere,  with  tools,  implements  or  property  belonging  to  or 
used  by  another,  or  with  the  use  or  employment  thereof,  each  of 
them  is  guilty  of  conspiracy.''  As  an  illustration  he  said :  "  The 
men  who  walk  up  and  down  in  front  of  a  man's  shop  niay  be  guilty 
of  intimidation,  though  they  never  raise'  a  finger  or  utter  a  word." 

In  the  Landgraff  case  there  was  no  extortion  or  money  payment 
The  gist  of  the  case  lay  in  the  strikers  going  in  a  body  to  the 
bakery,  conducting  themselves  noisily,  uttering  threats,  spitting  in 
the  faces  of  the  men  who  were  at  work,  and  otherwise  molesting 
Mrs.  Landgraff  and  interrupting  her  business.  This,  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  circulars,  was  a  method  of  intimidation  and  coercion  in 
the  eye  of  the  law.  It  would,  if  proved,  be  a  conspiracy  to  prevent 
the  exercise  of  a  lawful  calling.  The  intention  of  the  act  being  the 
gist  of  the  offense. 

In  the  Landgraff  case  a  few  days  imprisonment  were  inflicted, 
on  account  of  the  defendants'  presumed  ignorance  of  the  law.  The 
injury  to  Mrs.  Landgraff,  by  the  ruin  of  her  business,  not  being 
reparable  by  any  act  of  the  judge  or  the  law. 

There  is  another  kind  of  boycott,  called  by  some  a  newspaper 
boycott,  or  notice  by  advertisement  that  such  and  such  a  person  or 
store  is  boycotted.  Also,  there  is  a  boycott  by  the  distribution  of 
circulars,  all  being  for  the  same  purpose  of  coercing  an  objectionable 
trader  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  within  legal  limits. 

BAKERS. 

The  baker's  trade  is  one  in  which  the  unreasonably  long  hours, 
the  poor  pay  and  great  privation  have  justified  the  men's  attempts  to 
better  their  condition.  The  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not 
always  seen  that  a  change  of  system  was  necessary  or  even  expedient, 
and  they  have  yielded  to  pressure  rather  than  to  a  sense  of  justice. 
The  baker's  trade  furnishes  several  instances  of  boycott,  to  which  the 
employes  say  they  were  forced  by  the  employer's  unwillingness  to 
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meet  reasonable  demands  or  to  abate  anything  of  the  severe  tasb 
performed  by  the  men. 

No.  914  is  the  case  of  a  bakery  in  Third  avenue,  New  York  citj 
The  employes  were  English  speaking,  whereas  the  baker's  trade 
is  mostly  made  np  of  Germans  and  other  foreign-bom  operatives. 
The  men  of  No.  914  made  the  usual  claim,  reduction  of  hours; 
they  demanded  that  eleven  hours  should  be  a  day.  The  employer 
makes  a  plausible  case  against  the  inconvenience  of  letting  his  men 
go  at  a  fixed  hour  Changes  of  weather,  the  setting  of  the  bread, 
the  draft  of  the  chimney,  the  heat  of  the  oven,  and  so  forth,  aU  delay 
the  completion  of  work,  and  so  he  objected  to  the  reduction  of 
hours.  On  this  the  men  struck  and  put  on  a  boycott.  They  used 
no  violence,  not  even  any  exciting  demonstration.  They  issued  a 
circular  which  they  distributed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  employer's 
store,  in  which  they  stated  their  demands  to  be  for  sixty-six  instead 
of  eighty,  or  even  ninety,  hours  per  week,  which  they  say  had  been 
refused  by  the  employer,  who  had  threatened  to  "  black-list"  them, 
and  who  preferred  non-union  to  union  men  at  all  times.  The  extent 
of  injury  done  by  their  circular  does  not  appear.  The  master  bakers 
took  up  the  employer's  case  and  insisted  that  the  boycott  circular 
should  be  withdrawn  or  else  that  the  trade  generally  wOuld  discharge 
all  employes  who  were  members  of  the  Bakers'  Progressive  Club, 
by  whom  the  boycotting  circular  had  been  issued.  A  walking 
delegate  was  arrfested  and  held  to  bail  for  posting  notices  not  to  deal 
at (the  objectionable  store). 

The  final  outcome  of  this  aflEair  has  not  been  reported  to  the 
Bureau.  It  is  known  that  the  employer  took  on  non-union  men 
and  continued  his  business.  No.  233  was  a  case  of  reduction  of 
hours,  not  marked  by  special  incident,  except  that  the  employer 
would  not  reduce ;  that  he  was  thereupon  boycotted,  and  that  he 
paid  the  union  $100  as  expenses  and  submitted  to  the  union 
demands.  No.  1187  was  a  case  in  which  the  employer's  name  was 
advertised  by  the  union  in  a  German  paper  as  being  under  boycott; 
it  had  no  results,  however,  and  the  union  reports  that  there  was  no 
boycott.  No.  713,  employer,  reports  a  boycott ;  not  discontinued, 
as  far  as  he  knows,  and  attended  by  a  falling  off  in  receipts. 
No.  1209.  No  very  serious  i-esult  to  this  trader  has  followed  the 
boycott,  which  was,  however,  put  on  because,  though  he  accepted 
the  union  demands  as  to  the  reduction  of  hours,  price&j^tc.,  he 
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refused  to  accept  men  offered  by  the  union,  but  preferred  to  select 

for  himself.     The  employer  states  : 

*'  The  reason  of  the  boycott  is  because  the  union  demand  of  me  to  employe 
Bohemian  bakers  instead  of  Germans,  as  I  do;  and  as  I  refuse  to  accede  to  their 
demands  the  president  of  Bakers*  Union  No.  22  causes  to  be  published  in  the 
Bohemian  paper  "  Hlas  Lidu  that  one  of  my  customers,  one  Poppa,  received  his 
bread  from  me  and  it  is  '  scab '  bread." 

In  the  baker  trade  it  is  very  well  known  that  the  strike  is  in 

reality  a  boycott     The  men  in  the  past  had  been  so  overworked 

that  the  spirit  was  out  of  thera ;  the  wages,  moreover,  were  so  low 

that  they  could  not  afford  to  strike  and  so  lose  their  poor  pay.     In 

place,  therefore,  of  the  particular  shop  striking,  the  union  has  put 

on  boycotts,  while  the  men  in  whose  behalf  action  was  taken  might 

be  continuing  at  work.  ,    The  move  is  shrewd  and  has  already 

brought  a  great  alleviation  of  their  hard  condition,  which  otherwise 

might  not  have  been  effected. 

No.  288.  An  employer  says:  "  I  had  to  pay  to  the  union  for  expense  of  boy- 
cotting, printing,  etc.,  $41.00,  before  they  would  discontinue  the  boycott" 

No.  1216^.  An  employer  says:  "The  union  demanded  |5  from  me  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  committee;  afterwards  came  and  asked  for  $2  more,  which  I 
^▼e  them.  A  f ter  the  strike  the  business  was  so  poor  that  I  was  obliged  to  go 
mto  other  business." 

BUILDING  CONTRACTORS. 
Nos.  971,  976.  These  cases  are  in  effect  one  continuous  boycott, 
declared  against  an  obnoxious  foreman  ag|iinst  whose  behavior  the 
employer  would  grant  no  redress.  It  ended  in  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  firm,  which  was  unable  to  supply  contract  goods  on  time. 
Nos.  1485-1487.  These  represent  one  transaction  ;  it  may  be  called 
a  resulting  boycott  The  workingraen  having  quarreled  with  A, 
put  B  under  prohibition  not  to  sell  A  merchandise,  which  B  was 
bound  to  do  under  contract  made  long  before  the  dispute  had 
arisen.  B  went  on  supplying ;  could  not  help  himself.  He  has  not 
yet  felt  ill  effects  from  disregarding  the  boycott,  but  it  is  not  lifted 
and  may  yet  be  enforced  at  no  distant  time.  The  movers  of  the 
boycott  justify  themselves  by  saying  they  were  set  in  movement 
through  misrepresentations  by  rivals  of  original  party,  whom  it  was 
sought  to  reach  through  this  particular  boycott.  Altogether  it  is  a 
curious  chain  that  shows  the  remoteness  of  the  first  cause  in  a  boy- 
cott and  the  number  of  persons  whom  it  may  ultimately  affect.  The 
inconvenience  in  this  case  was  felt  by  every  one  who  came  in  under 
the  original  offender,  who  himself  got  off  scot  free.    The  case  does 
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not  go  to  establish  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  boycott,  but  it  shows  the 
complications  created.  Nos.  961,  962,  969,  996,  996  were  all  an 
outcome  of  the  last  mentioned.  These  employers  helped  No,  1485, 
by  supplying  him  with  material.  In  one  case  a  grocery  was  boy- 
cotted on  accouiit  of  its  owner  being  interested  in  the  other  operar 
tion.  As  yet  no  serious  damage  has  been  sustained,  but  the  matter 
is  only  hung  up,  to  be  regulated  by  circumstances. 
A  report  from  a  labor  organization  (No.  1464)  says : 

"  This  strike  or  lock-out  was  caused  by  a  man  who,  as  far  as  can  be  learned, 
has  always  opposed  unions,  eoing  so  far  as  to  make  personal  sacrifices  to  injure 
unions.  The  boss  masons  of  the  city  of  Albany  urged  us  to  fight  this  man,  as 
he  was  also  an  injury  to  them.  We  issued  an  order  that  we  would  not  handle 
tlie  material  of  any  person  or  persons  who  would  deal  with  him.  Two  firms 
furnished  him  with  material,  and  we  refused  to  handle  their  material.  This 
was  a  step  on  our  part,  unlooked  fur  by  the  bosses,  as  the  most  of  them  were 
doing  business  with  said  firms.  The  bosses  then  organized  and  detennlned  to 
make  us  use  their  material;  so  flnaUy  the  trouDle  the  bosses  urged  us  into  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  question  between  the  bees  masons  of  Albany  and  the 
journeymen." 

A  brickmaking  firm  (No.  962)  ws:  "  We  had  quite  a  trade  with  parties  in 
Tarrvtown  and  vicinity,  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  would  not  load  their  boats, 
and  by  so  doing  we  lost  their  trade;  and  also  they  would  or  will  not  load  any 
brick  on  barges  or  any  sailing  yessells  which  non-union  men  have  charge  of." 

BUTCHERS. 

This  boycott  was  in  the  interest  of  the  coopers  who  were  in 
action  against  the  lard  refiners,  and  sought  to  check  the  work  of 
supplying  lard  by  the  hog  butchers.  The  boycott  was  of  no  great 
importance  and  was  easily  settled.  . 

BUTTON-HOLE  MAKERS. 
The  branches  and  subdivisions  of  the  tailor's  work  in  the  cloth- 
ing business  have  been  spoken  of  elsewhere.  No.  698,  with  others 
interested  in  this  boycott,  are  sub-contractors.  The  boss  tailors  who 
fill  the  great  dealers'  orders,  put  a  boycott  on  the  button-hole 
makers,  for  refusing  to  help  in  a  strike  against  the  manufacturers. 
It  was  altogether  a  mixed  up  aflfair,  with  which  the  real  workers 
had  little  to  do,  but  which  came  to  pass  through  the  rivalries  and 
jealousies  of  the  various  contractors  for  different  parts  of  the  cloth- 
ing work,  who  each  employed  their  own  sets  of  hands.  One 
button-hole  maker  had  to  send  to  another  state  for  laborers;  another 
who  was  also  proprietor  of  a  small  grocery,  had  his  tnuie  there 
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boycotted.  Eventnally  a  general  compromise  was  effected '  all 
round,  the  great  manufacturei-s  and  their  immediate  contractors 
having  come  to  an  understanding.  The  object  to  be  gained  by 
boycotting  the  button-holers  is  not  so  clear,  as  they  were  already 
under  strike  by  their  own  hands  for  better  pay. 

CAEPENTER8. 

Various  boycotts  were  reported  in  this  trade.    No.  10  was  a  case 
which  seemed  to  call  for  special  inquiry.     The  contractor  or  builder 
was  putting  up  buildings  on  his  own  account.     He  liad  bought  a 
portion  of  his  material  and  fittings  from  a  well  known  firm,  which 
employed  non-union  men  and  with  whom  the  union  was  not  on 
friendly  terms.     No.  10  was  visited.     He  could  not  rescind  a  con- 
tract already  made  nor  refuse   material,  a  part  of  which  had  been 
delivered.     A    boycott    was    put    on  him,   notwithstanding  this 
explanation.     There  was  no  stoppage  of  the  work,  but  aimoyance  was 
averted  only  by  accepting  workmen  of  the  union's  selection,  with 
an  estimated  addition  to  cost  of  about  $1,200.     No.  10  said  ho  knew 
that  the  interference  was  caused  by  personal  jealousy  and  because 
he  being  a  builder  by  trade,  though  engaged  in  another  business, 
was  putting  up  his  own  buildings.     Some  difference  of  political 
feeling  was  also  a  factor  in  the  matter,  he  being  a  Hewitt  man  and 
an  active  worker  in  the  election.     No  return  has  been  made  to  this 
Bureau  by  the  union.     No.  1795  says  he  was  under  a  boycott  by 
reason  of  the  uncertainty  in  hours  in  certain  branches  of  trade  last 
year.     He  was  unable  to  carry  out  promised  arrangements.     His 
business  has  not  been  suspended  nor  had  he  sustained  any  practical 
inconvenience.     No.  1439.  This  was  rather  a  threat  than  an  effect- 
ual act.     The  employer  only  knows  that  there  was  an  attempt  to 
stop  his  getting  materials.     No.  1500.  A  manufacturer  and  dealer 
was  burned  out.     He'  made  a  contract  for  rebuilding.     The  con- 
tractor employed  non-union  workmen.     The  building  was  stopped 
by  boycott,  but  whether  the  boycott  affected  the  business  outside  of 
the  building  is  not  stated.     No.  28.  In  this  c«se  the  contractor  was 
engaged  on  important  buildings  in  New  York  city.     In  the  progress 
of  the  work  there  was  a  general  rise  in  wages.     The  contractor  who 
had,  of  course,  made  his  calculations  on  the  old  scale,  resisted  the 
demand  for  increase.     The  result  was  a  strike,  in  which  all  the 
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other  trades  assisted.  Under  pressure  he  assented  to  the  advanced 
scale,  but  the  union  was  not  satisfied ;  they  assessed  the  builder  for 
a  fivie.  This  he^  refused  to  pay.  The  consequence  was  another 
strike,  accompanied  by  a  heavier  fine.  Finally  the  owners  inter- 
fered and  the  builder  threw  up  the  contract.  A  portion  of  the  fine 
was  paid  through  friendly  intervention,  and  though  the  boycott  was 
not  formally  taken  off,  the  building  went  on  under  other  direction. 
The  builder  himself  is  since  dead,  as  stated  in  the  newspapers,  from 
malady  brought  on  by  worry  and  vexation. 

CARS  (STREET). 

An  attempt  at  boycott  was  made  in  the  great  street  car  strikes, 
in  fact  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  strikers  to  prevent  the  public 
from  using  the  cars,  or  the  cJompany  from  hiring  other  help  con- 
stituted the  very  essence  of  the  strike,  which  without  such  proceed- 
ings would  have  had  very  little  significance. 

No.  1402.  The  boycott  in  this  case  was  one  of  the  incidents. 
After  the  questions  of  the  strike  were  supposed  settled  an  attempt 
was  made  to  renew  the  trouble  by  a  boycott  against  the  hiring  of  new 
hands  in  the  places  of  the  original  strikers.  The  boycott  had  no 
result 

CARRIAGE  MAKERS. 

No.  1865.  The  few  boycotts  in  this  trade  are  incident  to  the 

trade  strikes,  and  as  the  strikes  fell  through  the  so-called  boycotts 

were  of  no  effect.     No.  1365  was  a  part  of  a  boycott  against  George 

Ehret,  the  brewer,  he  having  a  wagon  repair  shop  as  a  department 

of  his  business. 

CIGARMAKERS. 

The  labor  troubles  of  this  trade  are  broadly  sketched  under  the 
head  of  strikes.  The  boycott  is  as  rife  as  the  strike.  The  trade 
condition  of  strike  is  chronic,  the  boycott  being  the  feverish  crisis 
of  the  intermittent  One  employer  says  he  is  "  always  under 
strike  from  one  set  of  workers,  unless  he  is  under  boycott  from 
another."  No.  1171  says,  "  Boycott  never  will  be  discontinued  as 
long  as  several  unions  in  same  line  exist,"  as  though  the  conflict  was 
only  among  the  workmen.  The  harmony  between  the  conflicting 
unions  now  established  will,  it  is  hoped,  have  t^  happy  influence. 
The  boycott  may  in  one  sense  be  called  a  perpetual  institution  in 
I  this  trade.     Indeed,  the  use  of  the  union  label  implies  a  protest 
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against  goods  not  made  by  unionists.     First  of  all  there  was  the 
nsnal  contest  between  employer  and  employed  as  to  the   price 
of  labor  and  working  hours ;  to  this  was  added  the  jealousies  of  tlio 
unions  and  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  the  objections  of  all  to 
nonorganized  shops.     The  boycott  as  a  weapon  of  warfare  was 
pretty  freely  exercised  during  the  past  year,    both  directly  and 
indirectly,  while  the  demand  for  a  cigar  with  a  union  label  would 
imply  the  rejection  of  all  unlabeled  goods  as  being  irregular  and 
objectionable.      The  merging  of  the  two  great  unions,  the  Pro- 
gressives and  Internationals,  into  one  compact  body  will  in  future 
do  very  much  to  check  the  practice  of  boycott,  inasmuch  as  prices 
can  be  determined  by  authority  that  no  one  will  care  to  contest. 
The  specific  results  of  boycotts  in  this  trade  are  not  so  easily  shown 
as  in  some  other  cases.     The  answer  as  to  its  effect  or  its  continu- 
ance is  very  often  "  I  don't  know,"  showing  how  its  force  was 
diminished  by  its  frequency,  whereas  in  other  trades  its  use  gener- 
ally determined  the  matter  in  issue.     It  sometimes  happens  that 
even  an  employer  could  not  grasp  the  rivalry  between  the  unions, 
as  for  instance  when  in  No.  71  the  employer  says,  with  great  sim- 
plicity, "  All  our  employes  are  Knights  of  Labor,  but  in  spite  of 
this  fact  the  International  Cigarmakers'  Union  is  boycotting  our 
j^oods,  with  the  result  of  loss  of  sales."     The  gist  of  the  rivalry 
between  the  unions  was   that  the  Internationals  demanded    and 
obtained  a  higher  rate  of  wages  and  so  raised  the  status  of  the  trade. 
There  is  not  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  undesirableness  of 
boycott  as  a  means  of  aggression,  though  in  the  cigar  trade  the 
cases  are  seldom  reported  of  its  entailing  serious  lose.     Probably 
that  is  taken  for  granted.     One  employer.  No.  1165,  candidly  says, 
"  In  such  cases  we  always  lose  trade."     There  is  a  frequent  expres- 
sion, however,  that  it  ought  to  bo  "put  down"  by  law.     One 
employer  (No.  78)  says  :  "  Boycotting  of  every  kind  and  description 
ehould  be  made  punishable  by  imprisonment,  not  by  fine,  because 
the  organization  pays  the  fine,"  therein  implying  that  a  boycott 
is  necessarily  the  act  of  a  large  body  of  men  who  feel  aggrieved. 
In  No.  68  we  learn  that  "  a  boycott  lasted  six  months,  that  it  was 
partially  successful  and  that  some  persons  were  arrested."     This 
information  comes  from  the  union ;  the  employer  has  nothing?  to 
say  on  the  subject.    No.  75  asks  for  strong  legislation  against  strike 
and  l>oycott,  and  adds,  "  We  have  during  our  long  experience  in 
[Aaeembly)  No.  27.]  46 
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business  lound  that  grievances  and  dissatisfactions  of  employes  are 
more  speedily  and  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  direct  conference  with 
their  employers,  and  that  all  outside  interference  in  such  matters 
only  tends  to  create  aggressive  actions,  extreme  demands  and  a 
general  misunderstanding  of  the  questions  at  issue/'  To  overcome 
this  as  much  as  possible,  he  adds,  ^*  the  leading  manufacturers 
have  met  and  settled  a  scale  of  prices  they  are  willing  to  pay."  It 
does  not  seem  to  this  gentleman  that  the  manufacturers'  decision  is 
as  one-sided  as  the  workmen's.  Ko.  1826  in  like  manner  says: 
"If  workmen  were  left  alone  without  <outside  interference  from 
unions  it  would  be  better  for  them."  The  writer  fails  to  perceive 
that  the  unions  are  the  workmen.  No.  57  tells  how  the  firm 
met  an  intimation  of  boycott :  "  Finding  that  there  was  a  demand 
for  union-label  cigars,  we  organized  our  shop  on  that  basis  and  had 
no  trouble." 

The  operation  of  the  boycott  is  sometimes  rather  uncertain  and 
not  easily  understood  by  those  who  are  unable  to  grasp  the  whole 
conditions  of  at  case  and  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  technical 
inner  working  of  a  trade.     Against  an  employer  the  action  of 
boycott  is  simple  enough.    He  performs  some  obnoxious  act  and, 
in  spite  of  remonstrance,  continues  to  perform  it  and  refuses  to  come 
to  terms  or  to  conform  to  regulations.     A  boycott  against  his  goods 
and  a^inst  the  goods  of  all  who  have  business  dealings  with  him  is 
logically  intelligible.     There  are  cases,  however,  where  the  applica- 
tion of  this  potent  instrument  of  compulsion  is  not  so  easily  unde^ 
stood,  although  when  traced  out  to  the  first  cause  the  same  general 
principles  are  found  to  prevail.     Boycott  is  always  based  on  an 
alleged  breach  of  trade  rules  made  and  intended  to  1:)e  observed  lor 
the  welfare  of  the  workmen,  who,  for  the  common  and  general 
^ood,  are  willing  to  put  themselves  under  special  laws,  even  if 
jBometimes  to  individual  inconvenience,  and  insist  that  others  shall 
accept  their  views.    This  is  the  case  in  No.  598.    This  employer's 
goods  were  put  under  boycott  without  notice.     He  explains  his  case 
and  what  came  of  it  as  follows : 

**  My  goods  had  been  boycotted  for  a  long  time  before  I  received  your  blank 
«nd  I  was  winding  up  my  business  in  consequence  of  the  boycott  I  only  had 
seven  or  eight  men  at  work  when  the  boycott  took  place,  all  of  whom  were  will- 
ing to  work  and  had  no  complaint  to  make.  The  union  never  asked  me  to  Join 
them  nor  never  let  me  know  that  my  goods  were  to  be  boycotted  until  it  was 
done.  I  paid  the  same  wages  that  union  shops  did  and  in  some  cafies  more 
After  they  boycotted  my  goods  the  secretary  of  the  union  wrote  me  tbat  thdr 
committee  would  give  me  a  hearing  in  Syracuse.    I  wrote  that  I  wanted  no 
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hearing  as  I  had  committed  no  offense.    Being  unable  to  sell  my  goods  to  any 
extent  without  the  union  stamp  I  was  obliged  to  stop  business." 

No.  560.  This  strike  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  November, 
1885,  and  when  the  department  attempted  to  discover  the  facts 
connected  with  the  case  it  was  learned  that  the  firm  had  sold  out. 
(The  new  firm  bears  the  name  of  one  member  of  the  old  one.) 
The  successors  knew  little  or  nothing  about  it.  They,  however, 
volnnteered  the  information  that  they  had  lost  all  the  trade  of  a 
house  (name  given)  in  a  Western  city,  which  refused  the  goods  of 
the  new  firm,  although  the  old  firm  had  sold  them  $65,000  worth 
of  goods  during  the  previous  year.  The  workingmen  and  retail 
trade  of  the  city  referred  to  refused  to  buy  goods  of  the  firm  in 
the  city  mentioned  unless  they  bore  the  union  label.  This  the  firm 
(560)  could  not  furnish,  because  their  employes  did  not  belong  to 
the  union,  and  it  had  its  contracts  canceled  on  that  account.  The 
union  label  so  the  firm  states,  meant  an  advance  of  from  $2  to  $5 
per  1,000  The  report  adHs,  "  Througl^  frequent  strikes,  boycotts, 
etc,  more  than  half  of  the  trade  has  been  driven  away  from  this 

city'' 

No.  577  This  return  says:  "I  was  boycotted  without  bemg 
notified  or  waited  upon  by  any  committee.  It  injured  my  trade 
and  became  to  me  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  so  I  endeavored  to 
have  the  boycott  raised.  I  made  application  to  the  union  and  it 
fined  me  $25,  and  I  was  forced  to  agree  to  pay  their  scale  of  prices. 
In  my  opinion  the  trouble  is  caused  by  each  local  union  being  per- 
mitted to  make  a  scale  of  prices ;  in  consequence  some  localities 
can  manufacture  cheaper  than  others.  My  judgment  is  this,  make 
a  uniform  price  for  the  entire  CTnited  States :  give  the  men  good 
pay,  but  make  everyone  pay  alike  for  manufacturing  the  same 
article.     I  am  a  friend  of  labor  and  would  like  to  see  it  well  paid." 

No.  713.  This  establishment  was  boycotted  because  the  proprie- 
tor would  not  allow  his  men  to  join  the  union.  He  reports  a  slight 
falling  off  in  receipts  and  that  the  boycott  is  still  on. 

No.  593.  This  employer  thus  tells  the  story  of  his  labor  troubles  : 

'*  My  workmen  were  not  engaged  in  any  strike,  but,  as  they  did  not  belong  to 
the  union,  my  cigars  were  boycotted,  and  in  order  to  remove  the  boycott  and 
enable  me  to  obtain  the  blue  label  my  workmen  were  obliged  to  join  the  union, 
and  I  was  taxed  $16." 

No.  53.  This  was  a  strike  and  boycott  in  New  York  in  a  factory 
employing  over  500  hands.     It  was  a  mixed  shop,  Internationals 
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and  Progressives.  The  Progressives  accepted  arbitration  by  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  the  Internationals  refused.  The  question  at 
issue  was  equalization  of  prices.  The  employer  reports  that  he  now 
only  employs  Knights  of  Labor.  The  strike  lasted  from  January 
twentieth  to  February  fifth,  and  cost  the  employes  about  $1,300, 
though  the  employer  says  the  loss  in  wages  was  nominaL 

No.  52.  This  was  a  boycott  of  a  New  York  firm  to  enforce  the 
use  of  label  and  obtain  restoration  of  wages,  while  the  firm  con- 
tended for  equalization  at  lower  figures.  The  firm  estimate  their 
loss  at  $2,100,  and  the  loss  in  wages  to  500  employes  at  ^16,000. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  employes  (440  out  of  600)  were 
females.  The  strike  lasted  from  January  twentieth  to  February 
fifteenth.  Firm  recommend  that  "boycotting"  should  be  a  penal 
offense;  and  they  also  recommend  State  Board  of  Arbitration, 
presumably  unaware' of  the  law  upon  the  subject. 

No.  247  reports :  A  difference  in  store  which  led  to  the  dis- 
charge of  two  ineflScient  hands.  The  representatives  of  a  union 
called,  inquired  and  went  away  apparently  satisfied.  The  next  step 
in  the  matter  was  the  receipt  of  a  notice  sent  by  labor  union  secre- 
tary to  a  customer  as  follows : 

*•  You  are  hereby  notified  that  H.  &  K.  are  boycotted  until  further  orders, 
and  knowing  that  you  are  large  consumers  of  their  goods,  you  are  hereby  notified 
that  a  further  use  of  same  may  subject  you  to  similar  orders.  We  hope  it  wUl 
not  be  necessary  to  go  to  this  extreme,  as  you  have  your  inunediate  remedy  by 
discontinuing  the  use  of  their  goods." 

More  explanation  followed:  The  firm  was  mulcted  in  fifteen 
dollars  expenses  of  boycott,  the  incompetents  were  reinstated,  and 
in  a  month  afterwards  the  newly-formed  union,  which  had  been  so 
energetic  with  its  powers,  had  "  busted  " 

No.  578.  This  was  a  case  of  boycott  during  the  great  strike 

between  the  cigar  unions,  the  assigned  cause  of  boycott  being  use 

of  a  bunching  machine.     The  manufacturer,  however,  stood  out 

and  his  hands  stood  by  him.     Of  the  result  of  the  boycott  he  says : 

"  We  lost  some  old  customers,  but  we  made  some  new  ones  from  the  boycott 
A  boycott  has  two  sides.  Our  volume  of  trade  was  increased.  We  think  -boy- 
cotting "by  employes  and  *•  black-listing"  by  employers,  should  be  prohibited 
by  law.  However,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  better  organization  by  woik- 
ingmen  under  better  leaders,  together  with  public  opinion,  will  in  a  short  time 
remedy  the  evil." 

No.  884.  This  firm  was  one  of  three  which  was  not  covered  by 

the  terms  of  the  settlement.     During  the  strike  it  was  compelled 

to  purchase  goods  in  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
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its  customers ;  but  he  also  adds  that  none  of  his  trade  was^  diverted 
to  that  or  any  other  section.  His  goods  were  boycotted  ana  reports 
"some  damage"  fi-om  that  cause. 

No.  576.  The  return  in  this  case  dipcloses  a  detail  of  considerable 
hardship,  in  which  the  action  of  a  labor  organization  has  operated 
to  the  disadvantage  of  a  manufacturer,  who,  according  to  his  own 
account,  has  kept  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  trade  regulations. 
It  is  not  the  province  of  this  Bureau  to  sit  in  judgment  on  such  a 
matter.  The  return'  is  given  as  made,  only  with  some  necessary 
abatement  of  its  prolixity.  The  manufacturer  reports  an  actual  loss 
of  $8,500,  besides  loss  of  trade,  about  three-fourths  of  his  former 
customers.  The  boycott  was  declared  under  a  peculiar  combination 
of  circumstances.  International  Ci/a^armakers'  Union  No.  6  is  located 
and  has  jurisdiction  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  The  manufacturer 
wa3  put  under  boycott  for  having,  as  it  would  seem,  used  a  particular 
style  of  manufacture  that  had  been  abandoned  by  the  rest  of  the 
trade.  How  this  should  operate  to  the  injury  of  the  whole  body  of 
workmen  can  only  be  understood  by  experts.  It  is  claimed  in  this 
instance  that  the  method  of  manufacture  had  long  been  used  and 
recognized,  and  had  not  been  abandoned  even  by  the  Internationals, 
and  that  it  really  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  case.  It 
was  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  union  that  the  objection  to 
the  particular  manufacturer  was  not  that  he  used  this  style  of  fabrica- 
tion, but  that  he  paid  a  lower  scale  of  wages  than  that  laid  down  by 
the  union,  and  was  making  a  cheaper  cigar  by  cutting  down  the 
scale.  For  this  reason  not  only  was  the  union  label  withheld  from 
him  but,  as  he  presisted  in  his  objectionable  practices,  a,  boycott  was 
put  on  his  goods. 

The  manufacturer  states  that  he  has  lost  up  to  this  date  nearly 
$10,000  by  the  fight,  and  insists  that  his  shop  and  its  management 
have  been  m^de  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  that  he  is  acting  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Nevertheless,  not 
only  ifi  he  unable  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Intpmationals  but  is 
the  object  of  their  bitter  enmity.*  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
approval  of  the  Kniglits  of  Labor  may  not  be  a  complete  answer  to 
breach  of  International  discipline,  and  certainly  the  latter  are  at 
liberty;  to  withhold  their  label  if  they  think  that  their  rules  are  not 
observed.  It  is  difficult  to  imderstand  tlie  exact  bearings  of  the 
case  besides  which  this  Bureau's  function  is  to  collect  facts. 
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The  mimuf acturer  sajs :  "  My  factory  is  the  one  against  which 
the  whole  force  in  the  fight  was  thrown,  bnt  I  have  been  sus- 
tained by  the  entire  Executive  Board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
from  Mr.  Powderly  down.  Tlie  whole  was  the  result,  not  of  a  ques- 
tion of  prices,  but  whether  I  must  run  an  International  union  shop. 
I  have  asked  the  recording  secretary  of  District  Assembly  No.  152 
to  state  the  case." 

This  report  is  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the 

District  Assembly  and  a  printed  report  of  which  a  synopsis  is  ^ven ; 

The  action  taken  by  the  International  Ci^rmakers'  Union  No.  6,  of  Syracuse, 
and  indorsed  by  the  ofiOicers  of  the  general  union  against  the  firm  was  an  out- 
rage; without  investigating  any  alleged  cause  of  complaint  or  at  the  time  ms^ing 
a  aemand>on  the  firm  by  letter  or  committee,  the  union  proceeded  to  denounce 
and  bovcott  the  firm,  completely  ruining  their  business  and  attaching  a  stigma 
to  the  firm  name,  which  it  will  take  years  (if  ever)  to  eradicate.  The  Knights 
of  Labor  pronounce  the  action  taken  by  the  International  Ciearmakers*  Union 
an  outrage  on  common  Justice.  The  factory  is  now  a  strict  Knight  of  Laboi 
factory.  The  proprietor  has  always  paid  the  eatabU^fud  union  rate  of  wages. 
The  sole  cause  of  all  the  trouble  in  the  past,  was  that  he  had  incurred  the 
malignity  of  the  men  that  are  now  the  leaders  of  the  union,  and  who  were 
determined  to  ruin  his  business.  They  have  succeeded  in  attaining  that  object 
There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  —  true  he  could,  without  doubt,  convict  and 
imprison  the  leaders  of  the  union  for  their  unlawful  acts.  That,  however, 
would  not  restore  his  good  name,  or  the  large  pecuniary  loss  sustained  by  him 
by  the  unjust  outrageous  action  of  the  i^orant,  malignant  leaders  of  Cigar- 
makers'  Union  Ko.  0,  of  Syracuse.  The  inclosed  "circular"  gives  a  tnitEfuI 
statement  of  the  whole  trouble. 

"  Sanctuary  Florence,  L.  A.  6086.  K.  of  L.,  \ 
"  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  Septmbei*  18, 1886.        ] 

"  To  Ojfleen  and  Members  of  L,  A*$,  Order  JST.  of  L. : 

"  Sirs  and  Brothers — We  take  this  method  of  presenthag  to  you  the  origin  of 
the  difficulty  between  the  order  in  this  section  of  the  State  and  the  International 
Cigarmakers.  The  introduction  of  molds  for  the  making  of  cigars,  about  sixteen 
years  ago,  caused  a  division  of  labor  in  the  trade,  the  cigars  being  made  by  two 
persons,  instead  of  one  under  the  old  system.  The  new  svstem  is  known  as 
'rolling  and  filler  breaking;'  one  person  forms  the  filler  by  placing  it  in  the 
binder,  then  in  the  molds,  pressing  it  into  the  shape  of  a  cigar;  another  cuts  the 
wrapper,  rolls  it  on,  thus  completing  the  cigar.  The  International  Cigarmakers' 
Union  resisted  the  introduction  of  the  molds  and  also  the  rolling  and  filler 
breaking  system  of  cigarmaking  until  it  caused  its  total  wreck  as  an  effectiye 
trade  organization.  In  April,  1878,  seven  delegates  from  as  many  unions  met 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  reorganized  the  IntematioBal  Cigarmakera'  Union. 
The  preamble  to  the  constitution  declares  the  object  of  the  union  to  be  *  To 
secure  thorough  organization  and  unity  of  action,  with  the  view  to  secure  the 
organization  or  every  cigarmaker  and  elevate  materially,  morally  and  intellecta- 
ally  by  the  following  means:  '  By  gratuitously  fumiuiing  employment*  The 
new  system  of  making  cigars  was  to  be  governed  by  section  1,  article  4  of  con- 
stitution: 'AH  persons  engaged  in  the  cigar  industry  shall  be  eligible  to  mem- 
bership. The  acceptance  of  rollers  and  filler  breakers  shall  be  optional  with 
local  unions,  except  in  places  where  the  system  has  been  already  introduced.' 

'*  Years  before  the  adoption  of  this  law  the  system  of  rollin/^  and  filler  breaking 
had  been  introduced  into  Syracuse.  Cigarmakers'  Union  No.  6,  by  working  in 
the  factories  with  rollers  and  filler  breakers,  recognized  the  ffTstem.  yet  would 
not  admit  this  class  of  workers  to  membership.  Union  144,  of  New  York  city, 
was  largely  made  up  of  this  class  of  cigar  workers.    The  filler  breakers  are,  as  a 
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rule,  women,  and  Union  No.  6  desired  to  drive  them  out  of  the  trade  ;  at  the 
same  time  many  members  of  said  union  had  their  wives,  daughters  and  sisters 
working;  at  this  branch  of  the  cigar  industry-. 

**  Union  No.  6  refused  this  class  of  workers  coming  from  places  where  they 
had  established  unions  and  with  an  International  card.  They  would  grant  them 
a  loan  in  order  to  leave  town,  but  if  tney  accepted  work  they  were  fined. 

"In  March,  1888,  the  great  Cincinnati  strike  was  begun,  for  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mtemational  Union  were  assessed  heavify  for 'fourteen  months. 
Over  three-fourths  of  the  persons  engaged  in  that  strike  were  rollers  and  filler 
breakers,  and  we  find  Union  No.  0  paying  constantly  heavy  assessments  to  sup- 
port that  strike,  but  refused  membership  in  their  union  to  the  same  class  of 
cigar  makers  in  their  own  jurisdiction.  It  isa  well-known  fact  that  the  unor- 
ganized rollers  and  filler  breakers  of  the  East  supplied  the  manufacturers  of  Cin- 
cinnati with  all  the  goods  they  desired,  and  after  a  fourteen  months'  struggle 
and  the  expenditure  of  $105,000  the  unions  of  Cincinnati  were  forced  to  sue 
cumb,  because  their  craftsmen  in  the  East  would  work  with  rollers  and  filler 
breakers,  but  would  not  organize  them,  into  a  union  or  assist  them  in  securing  a 
just  scale  of  prices^  equal  to  that  demanded  by  this  class  of  workers  in  the  West. 
The  organization  of  the  rollers  and  filler  breakers  in  this  city  had  been  repeat- 
edly urged  and  strenuously  opposed  by  tbe  factions  in  the  union.  In  August, 
1884,  a  resolution  was  adopted  and  a  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  and 
induce  a  number  of  this  class  of  workers  to  join  the  imion  ;  this  work  accom- 
plished, then  obtain  a  charter  for  them  from  the  International  Union.  The  com- 
mittee failed  to  act,  the  mover  of  the  proposition  having  left  the  city.  The 
cigarmakers  in  Syracuse  suffered  terribly  during  the  winter  of  1884-85.  Next  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  some  means  of  relief  for  the 
members  out  of  work.  The  committee  reported  in  favor  of  permitting  those  out 
of  work  to  take  roll-up  and  filler-bretUicer  jobs  until  such  time  as  business 
revived  or  the  union  called  them  out  of  the  shops.  This  report  was  referred  to  a 
special  meeting.  The  members  that  had  employment  rallied  and  voted  down 
this  lust  and  humane  means  of  relief. 

"  In  May,  1885,  after  eight  months  of  the  greatest  privation,  without  one 
dollar  of  assistance  from  the  union,  Hie  men  determined  to  enforce  their  right  to 
take  roll-up  and  filler-breaking  jobs — a  right  which  no  fair-minded  man,  on  read- 
ing the  International  Union  constitution  (§  1,  article  4,  herein  cited),  will  deny 
them.  The  union  then  fined  them  $10.  The  men  had  violated  no  law;  they  did 
not  work  under  price,  for  no  price  had  been  established  for  this  class  of  work. 
An  appeal  was  made  to  thQ  Cigarmakers'  International  Union  against  the 
action  of  Union  No.  9»  and  asking  it  to  ^ive  an  earlv  reply ;  this  was  early 
in  July;  it  decided,  in  December,  that  Union  No.  o  could  refuse  to  recog- 
nize rollers,  etc.  Pending  the  decision  of  the  Cigarmakers'  International 
Union  it  was  deemed  necessarv,  in  order  to  advance  the  prices  and  thereby 
better  the  condition  of  the  rollers  and  filler-breakers,  to  organize  them  into 
a  union.  No  charter  for  them  could  be  had  from  the  International  Union 
without  the  consent  of  Union  No.  6;  this  could  not  be  obtained.  Application 
was  made  to  the  Cigarmakers'  Progressive  Union  of  America.  The  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  the  secretary  of  the  national  executive  board,  says:  '  We 
have  been  informed  that  there  are  a  great  many  cigarmakers  in  Syracuse  who 
have  been  fined  by  Union  No.  6  for  taking  roll  ioba  We  regard  this  as  a  great 
injustice,  if  it  is  true,  for  we  are  all  here  to  live  and  we  must  make  a  living. 
Division  of  labor  is  the  tendency  of  the  age  in  the  cigar  line  as  well  as  in  every 
other  line,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  mitigate  the  evils  at  present  arising  from  this 
tenden^  and  not  to  place  its  victims  in  the  ban.  We  have  also  been  thinking 
that  a  flourishing  union  could  be  organ izctfl  by  those  that  hold  views  in  conso- 
nance with  ours  in  Syracuse.'  Finally,  on  December  twenty-eight,  a  charter 
was  granted  to  us  and  we  became  Progressive  Union  No.  80. 

"  During  this  time  Union  No.  6  had  trouble  with  the  employers  on  account 
of  the  International  Union  passing  a  law  not  to  allow  the  union  label  to  employers 
who  employed  rollers  and  filler-breakers,  unless  the  rollers  and  filler-breakers 
were  members  of  the  union.  The  square  men  of  Union  No.  6,  in  order  to  hold 
their  jobs,  voluntarily  reduced  their  bill  of  prices  on  two  of  the  lower  grades  of 
cigars  $1  per  1,000,  and  concluded  to  admit  rollers  and  filler-breakers  to  mem- 
bership.    Progressive  Union  No  80  adopted  and  the  employer  accepted  a  bill  of 
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prices  identical  with  that  of  Union  No.  6.  Determined  to  destroy  the  Progra- 
sive  Union,  they  placed  a  boycott  on  the  factory  of  —  who  employed 
none  but  Progressive  union  people.  In  this  emergency  it  was  found  that  the 
Progressive  National  Union  did  not  afford  sufficient  protection  for  its  members, 
men  were  of  necessity  discharged.  Six  or  seven  Knights  of  Labor  employed  in 
the  factory  demanded  the  protection  to  which  they  were  entitled  from  their  order. 
Monev,  with  an  application  for  a  charter   as   an   L.  A.,   was   sent   to  Q. 

M.  W. -.     Investigation  was  made  by ,  in  company  whh . 

M.    W.   of   Aiixed  L.  A.   1809  (sCa  assembly  whose  charter   has   since  been 

revoked  for  disobedience  of  orders  from  the  general  executive  board), 

of  the  International  Typoeraphical  Union, ►,  of  the  Stone  Cutters*  Union 

and ,  of  the  Stone  Masons'  Union  and  treasurer  of  the  Trades  and  Labor 

Assembly.  These  representative  union  men  found  that  the  Progressive  Union 
was  regularly  or^nized  and  receiving  the  same  prices  that  were  demanded 
by  International  Union  No.  6,  and  so  declared.  Special  orders  were  issued 
by  the  general  executive  board  to  organize  the  assembly.  At  this  time,  March 
10th,  tne  bill  of  prices  —  tlie  same  as  that  of  the  International  Union  No.  6  — 
was  ailoptcd  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  contracts  to  that  effect  were  made 
by  the  employers  with  the  assembly. 

'*  The  organizer  refused  to  organize  the  Progressive  Union  as  a  body  in  an  L 
A.,  so  Florence  L.  A.  C085  began  work  with  twenty  members.  The  Interna- 
tional Union  No.  6  continued  their  boycott  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  L  A 
1800,  in  which  the  International  Cigarmakers'  Union  had  forced  enough  of  its 
members  to  carry  a  working  majority.  Charges  were  at  once  preferred  oy  L  A 
1800  against  the  legality  of  the  organization  of  L.  A.  60o3.  A  member  of 
the  general  executive  board,  came  to  Syracuse  and  made  a  thorough  exami- 
nation and  declared  that  L.  A.  G0S5  was  entitled  to  the  reco^ition  and  support 
due  to  all  L.  A's;  the  matter  was  taken  to  the  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  Cleveland.  After  a  hearing  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the 
general  executive  board  for  final  settleraenL    The  general  executive  board 

unanimouslv  sustained in  organizing   L.    A.   5085    and    instructed  L 

A.  1800  to  immediately  withdraw  their  sanction  to  the  boycott  of  a  K.  of  L. 
factory.  Tiieir  orders  being  repeatedlv  disregarded,  the  charter  of  L.  A.  1809 
was  on  August  eighth,  revoked,  after  due  warning. 

The  policy  adopted  bv  the  International  Ci^armakers  and  th^i^  friends  is  to 
denounce  and  boycott  all  cigars  made  by  Kniglits  of  Labor  who  are  not  memlers 
of  their  union,  and  the  union  members  are  assessed  to  carry  out  this  policy. 
They  also  aid  emplovers  to  send  out  bogus  K.  of  L.  goods,  with  all  sorts  of  K. 
of  L.  labels  and  devices^ontrary  to  the  rules  of  the  order  and  decisions  of  G. 

M.  Workman .    The  International  organized  the  cigarmakers  in  eight  or 

nine  lowns  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  prices  paid  for  making  cigars  were  as  low 
as  $2.50  to  $B  per  1,000,  and  furnished  the  union  label  for  this  class  of  woik,  on 
the  plea  that  you  must  first  organize  labor  before  you  can  advance  wages.  In 
this  he  is  right  Then  wiiy  should  he  and  his  people  denounce  the  EL  of  L.  for 
doing  the  same  thing?  He  supported  International  Union  No.  6  in  refusing  to 
organize  the  rollers  and  breakers  of  this  city  and  thereby  protect  the  craft  by 
advancing  the  wages  of  this  class  of  workers.  The  K.  of  L.  organized  and 
advanced  their  wages,  greatly  improving  the  condition  of  the  trade  and  the 
worker.  Yet  they  are  aenounced  as  a  '  scab '  order,  and  the  organized  L.  A*8 
as  *  scab '  assemblies. 

[SEAL]  "  M.  W.,  L.  A.  G085  and  D.  R  S.,  D.  A.  15-3.  K.  of  L  . 

■-  Syracuse,  N.  Y," 

The  officers  of  the  International  Union  reply  to  these  charges  by 
making  a  general  denial  and  assert  that  the  authors  of  them  were 
expelled  from  the  International  Cigarmakers'  Union  for  conduct 
unbecoming  officers  and  members,  non-payment  of  fines  and  insub- 
ordination, malfeasance  in  office,  working  for  less  than  the  union 
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scale  and  other  offenses.     The  following  circular  was  issued  dy  the 

International  Oigarmakers'  Union : 

Stbaoubb,  N.  Y..  April,  1886. 
To  Orjanized  Labor: 

We  wish  to  brin?  before  you  our  grievance  from  the  time  of  its  origin  to  the 
present  day.  The  International  Oigarmakers'  Union  adopted  in  the  year  1880  a 
blue  label,  which  was  introduced  for  the  laborinjrmen  to  distinguish  between 
honest  labor  and  that  of  "  scab  "  manufacturers.  This  label  has  been  successful 
and  is  successful  to-day.  We  were  able  with  its  influence  to  create  a  sympathetic 
feeling  for  the  working  classes,  for  every  man  who  purchased  a  cigar,  and  upon 
the  box  that  contained  them  was  attached  a  blue  label,  he  knew  full  well  that  he 
was  assisting  labor  that  had  courage  to  assert  its  rights  and  desired  to  be  separate 
from  unfair  employers  and  employes.  Here  in  Syracuse  we  were  firm  in  uphold- 
ing the  label ;  every  trades  organization.  Knights  of  Labor,  and  all  m  sympathy 
with  organized  labor,  stood  firmly  and  determined  to  assist  us.  On  December 
4, 1885,  the  bill  of  prices  of  the  Cigarmakcrs'  International  Union  No.  6,  of  this 
city,  called  for  sixteen  dollars  for  a  cigar  that  was  of  a  peculiar  shape.     Every 

manufacturer  in  the  city  paid  that  price  with  the  exception  of •,  who  said 

he  would  only  pay  fifteen  dollars.  Upon  his  refusal  Union  No.  6  immediately 
called  its  men  out  A  few  members  of  No.  6  refused  to  leave,  and  they  were 
accordingly  fined  and  "  scabbed. "  A mong  those  who  left  was  a  Knights  of  Labor 
man,  being  employed  in  the  establishment,  and  we  are  proud  to  say  that  he  is 

to-day  a  member  in  good  standing  of  llie  Knights  of  Labor.    When  this 

found  that  it  was  impossible  to  sell  his  goods  on  the  market  without  a  label  he 
resorted  to  another  scheme,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  ''scabbed"  members 
of  Oigarmakers  Union  No.  6,  he  succeeded  in  organizing  a  Progressives'  Union ; 
the  same  members  of  this  alleged  imion  appearing  before  the  Syracuse  Trades 
Assembly  demanding  recognition.  From  their  ow  n  testimony  the  Trades  Assem- 
bly discovered  they  had  no  bDl  of  prices  and  were  merely  working  for  what  they 
could  receive,  which  was  less  than  that  of  the  International  adopted  prices.  On 
the  evening  that  the  Progressives  gave  their  testlmou}'  before  the  Trades  Assem- 
bly, three  members  of  the  Progressive  Union  who  had  been  sent  for  to  New 
York,  gave  in  their  testimony  and  upon  their  evidence,  wbich  was  to  the  effect 

that had  succeeded  in  getting  them  here  from  New  York,  after  which 

he  cut  down  the  price  he  originally  agreed  to  pav,  these  gentlemen  left 's 

employ  and  entered  an  International  shop  (after  joinmg  the  International 
Union),  where  they  are  now  employed. 

Upon  this  testimony  the  Trades  Assembly  decided  that  the  Progressive  Union 
of  Syracuse  was  a  myth,  and  merely  a  union  in  name  but  not  in  practice.    Aiter 

this  failure  to  have  a  union  shop  this went  to  Philadelphia  to  employ 

cigarmakers.  He  succeeded  in  returning  with  nine  on  the  fifteenth  of  February. 
At  the  arrival  of  these  gentlemen  the  state  of  affairs  was  presented  to  them  and 
six  of  them  returned  to  Philadelphia  immediately,  at  the  expense  of  Cigar- 
makers*  Union  No  6,  three  remaining;  among  the  entire  nine  there  were  no 
Knights  of  Labor  members.  finding  hunself  again  foiled,  was  determ- 
ined to  get  the  upper  hand  of  No.  6  and  laugh  at  the  endeavors  of  organized  labor 
'  to  assert  their  rights,  his  last  resort  Iieing  to  ask  the  assistance  from  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  as  he  discovered  that  he  had  two  or  three  members  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  in  his  employ,  eacJi  of  these  unfortunate  beings  having  charges  preferred 
against  them  in  Assembly  No.  1809  of  this  city.  Arguments  were  used  but  of 
no  avail,  our  organizer, ,  asserting  that  it  was  impossible  to  organ- 
ize anv  one  at  this  time,  he  claiming  that  the  International  oigarmakers,  who 
were  largely  represented  in  mixed  Assembly  No.  1809,  desired  to  be  organized 

in  a  separate  assembly,  and  as  General  Master  Workman had  given  mstruc- 

tions  that  were  imperative,  he  could  organize  no  assembly.  Lo,  and  behold  I 
This  same  organizer  managed  to  receive  a  dispensation  from  the  executive 

board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  thereupon  organized shop  into  Florence 

Assembly  No.  6085,  Knights  of  Labor,  immediately  after issuing  circulars 

with  his  name  attached  as  organizer,  that  the  boycott  was  lifted  by  the  Knights 
of  Labor*. 
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'Now  for  the  secret  When  —  concluded  to  organize  his  shop  as  & 
Knights  of  Labor  shop,  and  discovered  that  so  long  as  he  was  an  unfair  employer 
it  was  impossible  to  have  it  done  by  honorable  means,  he  suddenly  conduded 

that  his  shop  needed  painting  and  immediately  employed  Organizer ,  who 

is  a  painter,  to  do  the  paintins^.     Immediately  after  the  Florence  Assembly  was 

organized,  and received  the  white  label    And  now  the  cigarmakers  of 

No.   6  are   wondering   why   it   was   that   our  organizer, ,  could  not 

receive  a  dispensation  to  organize  the  International  ( cigarmakers'  Union  into  an 
assembly  of  Knights  of  Labor,  but  could  organize  this  "  scab ''  concern-  Wc 
have  no  comments  to  make  upon  this  matter,  but  leave  it  entirely  to  the  judg- 

,  ment  of  vour  organization  whether 's  shop  is  a  fair  or  unfair  one,  aim 

whether  he  is  entitled  to  the  support  of  honest  labor. 

ClOARMAKSRS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNXON  No.  6  OF  StBACUBE,  K.  T. 

Other  cases  of  boycott  liave  come  tinder  the  notice  of  this  Bureau. 
The  cigar  trade  in  which  agitation  has  been  rife  this  year  has  had 
its  share  of  boycotting  proceedings 

CLOTHING. 

No.  6.  This  is  a  case  of  indirect  boycotting.     The  employer  says : 

The  story  of  our  trouble  is  briefly  told.  H.  C  &  Co.  employed  us  to  naint 
kalsomine  and  fresco  inside  of  their  slore,  comer  Canal  street'  and  Broaaway. 
While  doing  the  Job  walking  delegate  Jones  called  and  told  H.  C.  &  Co.  that 
unless  they  employed  union  painters,  or  caused  us  (D.  &  Co.)  to  employ  same, 
they  would  boycott  them  (H.  C.  &  Co.),  and  would  cause  a  procession  2^,000 
strong  to  parade  Broadway  bearing  banners  with  inscriptions  detrimental  to  the 
Arm  of  H.  C.  <&  Co.,  and  other  threats  of  a  similar  nature.  He,  Jones,  called  on 
us  (D.  &  Co.)  but  we  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  H.  C.  &  Co  then  sent 
for  us  and  told  us  what  had  happened  and  explained  that  they  depended  on  the 
public  for  patronage  and  that  the  boycott  threatened  might  injure  them  financially, 
and  asked  us  to  either  throw  up  the  lob  or  employ  imion  men.  We  threw  up  the 
job  and  put  in  a  bill  for  what  we  finished,  or  rather  what  we  did,  and  H.  C.  &  Ca 
allowed  themselves  to  bo  forced  into  employing  union  men  against  their  will 

EXPRESSMEN. 

No.  1814.  This  was  a  peculiar  case  and  leceived  considerable 

notice  in  the  public  prints : 

An  expressman  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  clo^kmakers,  who  were  oa 
strike,  because  he  carted  work  to  contractors.  He  was  notified  by  the  Manhattan 
Cloak  and  Suit  Company  that  unless  he  made  a  settlement  with  the  executive 
committee  of  the  ( loakmakers*  Union  he  could  have  no  more  carting  from  them. 
He,  therefore,  waited  upon  the  committee  who  wanted  $800  to  make  a  settle- 
ment, but  he  compromised  by  paying  $100  and  continued  business.  March  28th 
he  received  another  letter  from  the  committee  summoning  him  to  appear  before 
them,  under  penalty  of  a  boycott.  The  expressman,  who  was  promisea  no  further 
interruption  on  the  payment  of  the  $1(:0,  was  surprised  by  another  demand  for 
$1,000.  He  refused  to  pay  it  and  was  boycotted.  He  procured  the  arrest  of  three 
members  of  the  executive  committee  for  molesting  him  in  his  business.  The 
president  of  the  union,  who  was  one  of  the  parties  arrested,  daimed  that  the 
cause  of  the  boycott  was  the  theexpressman  would  not  deliver  the  bundles  in 
the  store,  and  the  contractors  compelled  the  men  to  do  so,  and,  therefore,  lost 
valuable  time  and  for  which  no  payment  was  received 
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FURNITURE. 
No.  566.  Says  boycott  Las  been  tried  without  success.  The 
union  reports  "  no "  boycott  The  majority  of  the  cases  in  this 
trade  turn  out  to  be  mere  threats,  or  as  the  parties  say,  '^  newspaper 
only."  The  unions  make  no  mention  of  them.  No.  263  makes  a 
union  return  "  boycott  still  on."  Employer  says  "  no  result."  No. 
775  says :  "  Premises  watched,  hear  nothing  of  it  now."  Most  of 
them  arose  out  of  the  short  hour  movement. 

GLOVERS. 
No.  1724.  A  general  boycott  issued  by  Knights  of  Labor  on  all 
goods  not  bearing  their  stamp ;  no  results  noted.  No.  1701  reports 
the  same  boycott,  explaining  that  it  was  intended  to  kill  the  trade 
in  the  last  season's  goods  yet  in  stock,  which  had  been  made  at 
lower  wages,  a  proceeding  which  the  writer  considers  dishonest. 
No.  158  says  a  boycott  has  been  declared  and  the  result  has  been  a 
benefit  to  him. 

HARNESSMAKER8. 

The  boycott  here  was  to  help  a  strike  to  bring  about  an  equaliza- 
tion of  wages.  The  trade  is  peculiar  in  character  so  far  as  wages 
are  concerned.  The  shops  not  agreeing  and  the  work  itself  being 
unequaL     The  result  is  reported  partially  successfuL 

HOTEL  AND  CONCERT  HALL. 

No.  18.  This  is  part  of  the  famous  Theiss  case,  which  included 
H^nsicians,  bar -tenders  and  waiters ;  the  details  are  elsewhere.  The 
general  result  was  at  the  time  successful  by  increase  of  wages,  but 
the  law  proceedings  have  brought  about  other  results.  Theiss  him- 
self says  his  people  were  content  with  their  pay,  but  that  the  strike 
was  union  work.  The  Bartender's  Union  return  shows  that  the 
expenses  of  strike  relief,  etc.,  were  seventy-five  dollars.  Waiter's 
return  says,  $400  disbursed.     Theiss'  fine  was  $1,000. 

No.  579.  This  was  a  boycott  for,  as  the  return  says,  discharging 
an  employe  "  who  had  used  insulting  language  to  the  employer's 
wife."  As  the  union  says,  "on  a  ]>oor,  lame  excuse"  —  really 
because  he  was  a  union  man.  The  employer  says  that  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  business  by  reason  of  the  boycott. 

No.  1002.  This  was  also  a  case  of  boycott.  A  restaurauteur  in 
Brooklyn  had  come  under  notice  of  the  Waiter's  Union  for  not 
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paying  his  men  regularly.  A  remonstrance  was  made  and  for  one 
week  he  paid  wages  properly,  and  then  fell  away  from  his  bargain 
and  advertised  for  non-union  waiters.  This  being  found  .out  he 
was  boycotted.     He  sold  ont  and  quitted  the  business. 

No.  89.  I  would  state  that  the  boycott  did  do  me  a  great  deal  of  hami.  I  claim 
my  loss  to  be  about  $3,000*  I  pay  the  best  wages,  and  always  did.  The  cause  of 
my  trouble  was  a  few  discharged  employes  of  the  season  of  1885  and  1886.  When 
a  call  was  made  on  me  to  employ  union  men  I  stated  to  the  committee  that  I  had 
made  arrangements  with  my  old  hands  for  the  coming  season  at  a  fixed  price,  but 
I  would  promise  to  employ  none  but  good  union  men  for  the  season.  The 
answer  was:  "No;  you  must  compel  your  men  to  go  to  the  union.  We  have 
made  monied  men  do  what  we  wanted,  and  you  wiU  find  thai  it  is  better  for 
you  to  do  as  we  say."  I  would  state  that  I  employ  during  the  season  about 
$6,000  worth  of  extra  help,  and  that  I  never  had  any  trouble  with  my  employes 
at  any  time.  I  now  employ  none  but  union  men,  and  must  take  what  the  umon 
sends  to  work  to  avoid  trouble. 

lEON  MOLDERS. 

No.  1138.  This  is  a  case  in  which  the  employer  has  thrown  down 
the  glove  and  will  not  recede  from  his  position,  v  The  boycott  was  a 
rebound  from  a  strike  and  boycott  in  another  State ;  this  New  York 
firm  having  furnished  them  goods  from  patterns  on  hand,  paying  full 
prices  to  the  workmen.  The  cause  of  offense,  although  not  so  said, 
is  doubtless  dealing  with  a  boycotted  firm,  even  in  the  way  of  sell- 
ing and  delivering  goods.  This  boycott  had  lasted  for  eighteen 
months  at  date  of  report.  No.  369.  The  employer  makes  no  return 
of  boycott,  but  the  union  says  the  employer  has  been  "personally" 
boycotted.  No.  430.  A  short  hour's  strike,  with  boycott  added. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  return  is  that  "food  was  refused  to  new 

liands." 

KNIT  OOODS. 

No.  1512.  These  boycotts  were  incidents  of  the  spinner's  strike 
fully  detailed  elsewhere.  The  reason  for  boycotting  this  particular 
firm  is  not  shown. 

LACEMAKERS. 

No.  246.  This  was  a  strike,  lockout  and  boycott|  all  ineffectual 
and  carrying  no  appreciable  result 

LABELS. 

No.  247.  A  label  manufacturer  says : 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  January  26,  1886,  nine  men  and  bon 
employed  in  our  cutting  department,  at  a  signal  from  one  of  their  number,  left 
their  work  and  walked  out  of  the  building  without  a  word.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
a  demand  for  increase  of  pay  was  sent  in  by  a  district  messenger,  but,  as  they  were 
mostly  unskiUed  help  and  their  places  had  been  filed  at  once  by  equally  competaU 
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men,  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  demand.  A  few  days  after  two  men  from  the 
Central  Labor  Union  of  this  city  called  upon  us  in  relation  to  the  so-called  strike. 
Upon  hearing  our  explanation  of  the  case,  and  learning  that  the  men  had  made  no 
previous  request,  they  went  away  apparently  satisfied  that  we  were  right  in 
refusing  to  reinstate  the  men  under  the  circumstances.  A  few  days  after  one  of 
our  largest  customers  advised  us  that  we  were  boycotted,  and  they  were  forbidden 
to  buy  anything  from  us.  We  called  on  them  and  tliey  handed  us  the  original 
of  the  inclosed  notice.  Fearing  that  our  trade  would  be  seriously  injureS  by 
tbe  boycott,  and  the  outspoken  antagonism  of  the  labor  union,  we  yielded  to  the 
pressure  and  discharged  the  men  we  had  hired  to  replace  the  hands  who  had 
left  and  reinstated  them.  Since  then  the  union  which  the  men  formed  at  that 
time  has  been  abandoned,  and  we  have  had  no  further  trouble  with  any  of  our 
hands.  We  should  say  that  the  representative  of  the  Central'  Labor  Union 
demanded  and  received  fifteen  dollars  for  the  expenses  Of  the  boycott. 

MARBLE  WORKERS. 
Nofl.  801-853.  The  employer  returns  a  boycott,  the  union  says 
nothing  about  it.     Possibly  a  boycott  on  eome  work  done  under 
other  contractors. 

PAINTERS. 

No.  1180i.  An  employing  painter  says: 

All  persons  in  my  employ  expressed  themselves  as  being  satisfied  with  wages 
and  hours.  I  had  no  strike,  it  was  an  interference  by  the  Knights  of  Labor 
with  men  in  my  employ,  a  continual  harassing  by  committees  demanding  a 
change  (which  was  not  asked  by  employes  but  by  the  Knights  of  Labo^),  which 
ended  b^  the  assembly^  ordering  the  men  to  quit  at  a  certain  time.  Before  that 
time  amved  I  had  discharged  every  man  that  belonged  to  the -Knights  of  Labor. 
Since  that  time  I  have  employed  (ie€U>$)  non-union  men,  since  which  time  I  have 
been  boycotted.  The  effect  of  the  boycott  has  been  a  complete  stoppage  of  all 
trade  outside  of  my  regular  patrons. 

No.  122.  This  was  rather  an  extreme  case  of  differences  between 
laborer  and  employer.  They  disagreed  on  everything,  and  there  is 
even  a  charge  of  defacing  finished  work.  The  employer  does  not 
feel  any  effect  from  the  boycott.  The  union  returns  give  *'  increase 
of  wages"  as  cause  of  dispute.  No.  1629.  This  was  an  "increased 
wages  "  strike ;  the  employer  had  agreed  to  advance  prices  but  failed 
to  do  so,  therefore  boycott  was  put  on  him.  He  says  it  did  not 
hurt  him.  No.  143.  Boycott  for  wages  and  union  men.  Employer 
paid  expenses  and  fell  into  line  with  union.  No.  1838.  Boycott 
which  had  no  effect. 

PLUMBERS. 

The  great  strike  on  the  apprenticeship  question  in  New  York 
city  was  not  followed  up  by  boycott.  The  strike,  in  fact,  was  so 
general  and  so  effective  that  business  was  suspended,  and  the  work- 
men did  not  care  to  follow  the  matter  into  other  relations.  No.  79 1 . 
In  an  important  city  this  case  was  as  the  employer  says  "the 
cause  of  a  great  increase  in  business,"  and  was  abandoned.     Union 
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makes  no  report.  No.  1004.  Union  says  they  had  a  boycott, 
employer  says  no.  He  had  strike  difficulties^  however,  and  seems 
to  have  had  his  hands  fall. 

SHOEMAKERS. 

No.   1847.    Employer  says  there  was  a  boycott;  union  return 

makes  no  mention  of  it    Both  agree  that  there  was  a  strike  and 

advance  of  wages,  but  the  employer  claims  that  the  boycott  wag 

put  on  to  enforce  trade  rules  which  would  leave  him  no  redress  for 

poor  workmanship.    No.  402.    In  this  case,  although  the  employer 

uses  the  term  boycott,  the  trouble  was  more  probably  a  strike.   It  is 

admitted  to  have  been  effective ;  it  caused  a  loss  of  trade  and  helped 

the  strikers  to  success.    The  employer  thus  explains  it : 

My  actual  loss  all  told  foots  up  about  $500.  The  cause  of  my  being  bojcotted 
was  the  discharge  of  five  men  who  did  not  do  their  duty  and  kept  constantly 
talking  about  fixing  me,  alluding  to  a  boycott,  if  I  don't  exceed  to  their  demands. 
The  whole  thing  was  brought  about  by  one  who  was  known  as  a  Socialist 
These  men  were  In  my  employ  about  five,  six  and  seven  years.  The  cause  of  all 
my  trouble  was  the  siniingof  a  paper  having  for  its  object  the  keeping  of  all  mr 
hands,  or  in  case  of  d&charge  for  non-fulfillment  of  duty,  the  men  to  be  tried  hj 
employes,  constituting  themselves  Judge  and  Jury,  to  which  I  would  not  accede. 

No.  1118.  A  newspaper  boycott;  successful  as  to  wages  and 
hours. 

STEAMFITTERS. 

Ko.  171.  In  this  case  the  employers'  (lai^e  iron  workers)  report 
shows  that,  at  the  beginning  of  1886,  a  difficulty  arose;  the 
employes  demanded  the  dismissal  of  an  objectionable  workman. 
The  employers  made  inquisition  into  the  matter  and  decided  to 
keep  the  man  at  work,  but  invited  proof  of  the  charges  made.  The 
association  committee  who  had  charge  of  the  matter  seem  to  have 
considered  themselves  treated  with  scant  courtesy,  and  did  not  go 
on  with  their  charges,  but  put  a  boycott  on  the  firm's  goods.  The 
issue  of  this  trouble  does  not  appear  on  the  records  furnished  to 
this  Bureau;  presumably  the  boycott  was  abandoned.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  transaction  which  has  reached  the  Bureau  is  in  the 
following  documents  furnished  by  the  employers : 


Meetn. 


[COFT.] 

The  Niw  Tobk  Pbotbotiw  AseooiATimr. 
OmoB  or  THB  Board  or  Abbxtbatioit  ▲vx>Stbikb8. 

iTMBBTiSOUTU  Bb001>».».. 

New  Tobx,  Januaty  1,  1SB6. 


No.  5  SBABBIOHT  STRaBTj3otJTH_BBOOKLTK. > 


GBNTLncsK.— The  Board  will  meet  yon  at  your  office  at  Ifi  o^dock  to  morrow  (Saturday  Jaxa 
aryeecond).  ' 

If  yoo  dedre  any  change  of  time  please  inform  the  bearer. 
Yoon  reepectfolly, 
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[COFY.] 

New  YoiiK,  January  4,  1886. 
— ,  Esq.,  Sseretaryt  No.  6  Seabriffkt  Slrwt,  Brooklyn : 

Dbab  Sir.— We  have  been  waited  upon  in  regard  to  the  strike  in  oar  foundry  by  four  or  live 
different  committees  at  different  times,  as  yon  are  aware,  and  for  some  reasons  the  members  of  this 
committee  have  been  changed  at  each  interview,  so  that  any  nnderstanding  that  was  arrived  at  ^t 
one  Interview  was  parleyed  over  at  the  next.  On  Saturday  last  a  committee  waited  upon  us  and 
an  understanding  had  been,  as  we  supposed,  mutually  agreed  upon,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  minor  points,  which  were  to  be  taken  up  for  discussion  at  the  meeting  vesterday  morning :  to 
our  BurprLie  an  entirely  different  committee  called  upon  us  yesterday  and  repudiated  what  nad 
already  own  done,  and  put  matters  in  such  shape  that  no  agreement  could  be  arrived  at  If  this 
matter  is  to  be  settled  by  a  committee  representing  your  Board  of  Arbitration,  it  is  essential,  as 
you  know,  that  the  same  persons  composing  such  committee  should  have  power  to  arrange  terms 
of  compromise.  If  you  have  any  desire  or  disposition  to  meet  us  with  any  degree  of  fairness,  we 
think  an  amicable  adjustment  of  our  differences  can  be  readily  settled;  if  not,  then  the  matter 
must  rest  where  it  is,  so  far  as  your  committee  is  concerned. 

If  you  wish  to  appoint  another  interview,  we  request  that  vou  do  so  at  once  and  advise  us  by 
return  mail,  so  that  we  shall  hear  from  you  not  later  than  Wednesday. 
Respectfully  yours, 

THE MANUFACTURING  CO. 

[Copt.] 
The  New  York  Pbotective  Association. 

OFnCB  OF  THE  BOABD  OF  AbBITBATION  AND  STBIKBS,  ) 

No.  6  Sbabbioht  Street,  Bbookltk.  >■ 

New  York,  January  6,  1886. ) 
Messrs.  '  ; 

Gents.— Yours  of  the  fourth  came  to  hand  on  time  and  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Board  this  evening,  and  I  am  instructed  to  inform  you,  as  has  been  done  by  the  Board  before,  that  - 
we  are  all  workingmen,  and  we  find  it  necessary  to  have  fifteen  (15)  men  on  this  Board,  as  some  of 
our  men  cannot  always  attend  when  employers  desire,  and  that  will  account  for  the  new  faces  at 
every  meeting.  But  you  will  have  to  admit  that  there  was  always  two  (2)  of  the  same  men  present, 
and  we  do  desire  a  settlement  of  the  trouble  in  your  shop,  as  you  are  aware  of  yourself,  if  we  were 
not  we  would  not  have  called  on  you  so  often.  This  Board  did  agree  and  inform  you  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  strike  could  and  would  he  raised  upon  Saturday,  and  there  was  no  repudiation 
by  them  on  Simday.  And  furthermore,  it  was  not  a  committee  (new)  but  it  was  a  committee  of 
the  Iron  Holders^  Organization  brought  with  us,  as  we  understand,  at  your  request,  to  Inform  you 
on  all  the  trade  matters  which  you  might  desire,  ^ow,  as  to  the  conditions  of  raiding  the  strike 
and  settling  ttke  trouble:  open  your  shop  to  only  union  molders,  having  cards  showing  them  to  be 
in  good  stapading,  and  all  grievances  and  disputes  to  be  settled  in  the  future  by  arbitrauoiu 

,  Secretary, 

P.  8.— If  yon  desire  to  meet  the  Board  again  please  inform  the  bearer. 

[Copt.]  New  York,  January  26,  1886. 

Messrs. — : 

Gents.- We  hereby  notlfv  3roa  that  all  members  of  our  association  are  forbid  to  handle  i£ny  of 
your  goods  until  von  settle  the  difficulty  now  existing  between  you  and  your  molders. 
Expecting  a  reply  In  wilting, 

We  remain  respectfully, 

THE  STEAM  FITTERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

Clarendon  Hall,  E.  18th  St,  N,  Y.  city. 

[Copt.] 
The  Steam  Ftftebs*  Association,  Clarendon  Haix,  East  18th  Street. 

New  York,  January  29,  1886. 

Gsntlexbn.— We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  twenty-sixth,  saying  that  the  Steam  Fit- 
ters^ Association  have  been  notified  not  to  use  our  pipe  until  we  have  settled  with  our  molders, 
who  are  on  a  strike,  and  asking  a  reply  in  writing. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are,  that  one  morning  after  work  had  been  going  on  some  time,  one  of  the 
men  said  to  the  foreman  that  he  had  a  nievance.  He  was  invited  to  state  it,  when  he  said,  *'  come 
on  boys,''  to  the  other  workmen.  To  tms  the  foreman  objected,  saying  that  he  wouid  talk  to  all 
who  desired,  one  at  a  time,  but  did  not  wish  all  work  suspended  for  a  general  talk.  The  first 
speaker  then  said  that  a  man  in  the  shop  was  objected  to,  and  that  he  woiild  quit.  Then  he  con- 
cluded to  work  the  day  out,  but  the  foreman  told  him  if  he  meant  to  quit  to  do  so  at  once,  which 
he  did,  followed  after  a  short  interval  by  the  others.  The  objection  to  the  man  indicated  as 
objectionable,  is  solely  that  his  character  is  bad.  He  has  learned  all  he  knows  of  molding  in  our 
foundry,  and  has  been  at  work  for  years,  side  by  side  with  manv  of  the  strikers,  and  is  the  son  of 
the  foreman  of  our  machine  shop,  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of  this  business  nearly  twentv  years. 
Before  the  men  actually  went  out  we  did  not  know  there  was  any  objection  to  him;  since  then  the 
men  have  been  asked  to  prove  their  assertions  iia  regard  to  hnn,  with  the  assurance  of  his  dis- 
charge If  they  proved  his  character  bad.  But  no  eiforts  have  been  made  In  that  direction,  and 
there  the  matter  rests.  Our  foundry  Is  run  for  our  own  purposes  and  no  outside  custom  work  is 
done;  trom  seven  to  eight  molders  being  all  we  require.  Before  the  strike  we  never  ln»e^  ^^ 
molders  belonged  to  the  union  or  not,  and  had  never  Known  of  any  grievances  existing  among  uie 
men  in  any  way  whatever.  We  have  given  the  men  steady  work.  <^ten  at  a  loss  to  ourselves  for 
the  s^e  of  giving  them  emplovment  and  regular  pay. .  The  wages  throughout  our  establishment 
have  been  considerably  higher  than  that  paid  by  other  Establishments  for  the  same  class  of  work 
Our  concern  is  a  stock  company.  Among  its  principal  managers  are  those  who  will  go  as  far  to  main 
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Uin  and  protect  the  rishts  of  laboring  men  as  any  that  can  be  fonnd,  either  in  or  oat  of  flie  labor 
unions.  We  don't  ob^t  to  the  organization  of  working  men  to  protect  their  rightSL  on  the  con- 
trary l)elieve  In  and  approve  of  each  oiganixations  if  managed  fairiy  and  Justly,  but  do  not  beUere 
it  is  right  or  for  the  interest  of  labor,  that  strilces  should  do  declared  without  there  beiogj  bir 
statement  of  grievances,  if  any  exist,  to  employers,  In  order  that  such  may  be  remediedTwo  do 
not  think  labor  organisations  shoola  indorse  a  strike,  when  it  Is  brought  about  entireiy  hj  the 
jealousies  and  disa^i>ements  of  workmen  among  themselves,  and  not  by  any  injustice  on  the  psK 
of  employers,  as  in  this  case. 

Toors  very  truly, 

TfflB MANUFACTURmG  CO. 

[Copt.]  New  Yobk,  yOmary  4, 18B& 

Messrs.  —  ! 

QBNTLKMSN.—Tonr  statement  that  there  was  not  any  proof  of  the  bad  moral  character  of 

Lb  not  correct,  as  the  Board  of  Arbitration  on  strikes  of  the  New  York  Protective  Association  did 
fumisli  you  with  four  men,  who  were  in  your  employ,  and  whom  you  requested  to  interview,  and 
expressed  entire  satisfaction  with  their  statements. 

In  regard  to  vour  statement  that  the  strike  was  brought  about  through  the  jealousies  and  dis- 
agreements of  the  men  themselves  is  not  correct,  as  we  have  made  a  thorough  investigation  in  con- 
junction with  other  labor  associations,  and  the  action  of  this  association,  in  reeani  to  your  goods 
being  handled  by  our  men,  will  have  to  stand  until  you  employ  only  union  molaers  in  your  shop. 
Please  answer. 

Tours  respectfully, 

•mB  BTKAM  FITTERS'  ASSbCIATIOX, 

Clarendon  Hall,  B.  13th  Street,  City. 

[Copt.]  Nbw  Yobk,  February  8,  1888. 

Messrs. : 

GsNTLBXBK.— I  havo  been  Instructed  by  the  James  Watt  Association  (an  organization  of 
machinists),  to  inform  you  that  at  their  last  meeUng  each  member  pledged  himself  not  to  handle. 
buy  or  use  any  of  your  goods,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  dealers  to  handle  same  nntil 
an  agreement  oetween  you  and  your  molders  is  reached. 

Respectfully  yours, 

,  Secr^taty  Jamu  Wail  AjKwAaXknh, 

[COFY.] 
EOCBKTRIO  ASSOCIATIOIC  OV  SVOINZSIiS. 

New  York,  February  8, 1886. 
OsNTLnmr.—Tfae  Eccentric  Association  of  Engineers  hearing  of  the  trouble  which  exista 
between  you  and  the  molders.  namely  the  employment  by  yon  of  (scab)  moldera,  have  resolved  not 
to  purchase,  prevent  others  from  purchasing,  or  in  any  way  handle  any  of  your  goods  until  yoa 
discharge  the  scab  molders  and  employ  none  but  union  men. 
Hoping  for  an  early  reply, 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  —  ,  Seentarjf. 

HlAD-qUABTBBS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  UHTTED  IBOH  WOBKSBB. 

Messrs. : 

The  great  body  of  men  represented  in  the  above  societies,  believing  that  the  time  has  arrlred 
when  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  would  tend  to  the  best  interests  of  employer  as  well  &t 
employe,  have 

lUsolwd^  That  you  be  requested  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  on  and  after  the  first  of  May,  18BS. 
in  vour  establishment,  to  fifty-three  hours  per  week,  the  pay  to  remain  at  its  present  rate  per  day, 
ana  that  all  time  worked  over  the  regular  hours  per  day  snail  be  paid  as  overtime. 

The  reasons  for  this  resolution  are: 

First.  To  establish  a  uniform  rate  of  hotlrs  per  week  in  all  works  engaged  in  the  same  class  of 
manufactures,  and  so  place  all  employers  on  a  level  footing,  which  is  not  the  case  at  present 

Second,  The  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  during  the  last  few  years  nas  grown  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  greatly  change  the  condition  of  laW. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  us  workingmen,  that  the  hours  of  Ubor  be  p> 
reduced  as  to  find  employment  for  the  men  whom  said  machinery  has  deprived  of  the  means  of 

•'T  a  livelihood. 


Hoping  our  moderate  request  will  receive  your  favorable  consideration,  and  that  you  will  fkvor 
I  with  an  answer  on  or  before  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  April,  18B6,  we  are, 

Yours  respectfully, 

THE  EXECUTIVE  (X)MMITTEB,  „    ,_ 

S88  Bast  Twenty-first  Street,  N.  Y.  dty. 

[Copt.] 
The  Iron  Worker*»  Association,  888  B.  ttsT  Street,  Citt. 

New  York,  AprU  93,  1886. 
Gentlemen.  —We  are  In  receipt  of  your  circular  letter  without  date,  and  in  reply  would  »▼, 
that  if  the  reduction  of  hours  requestedfls  made  general  among  manufacturers,  we  would  wUnw 
subscribe  to  it,  but  we  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  fair  or  just  for  any  concern  to  make  such  a  con- 
cession without  having  it  adopted  universally.  « 

Yours,  veJ7 respectfully,  __  ,^ 

THE MANXJPACTUKINO  CO. 
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Here  the  story  closes,  so  far  as  this  Bureau  is  informed.  This 
is  one  of  the  eases  refeiTed  to,  in  the  introduction  to  "  Strikes,"  of 
the  difficulty  in  getting  information  from  the  workers  for  whose 
especial  benefit  it  may  be  thought  this  Bureau  is  particularly 
designed,  not  as  a  specimen  of  class  legislation,  but  because  the 
workers  can  least  bear  the  stress  and  strain  of  labor  troubles.  The 
employers,  in  this  instance,  show  their  hand  readily. 

STONECUTTERS. 

These  boycotts  were  to  enforce  strikes  and  certain  trade  regula- 
tions, in  which  it  seems  probable  that  other  than  wages  and  hours 
were  interested.     (See  strikes.) 

TAILORS. 
No.  267.  This  boycott  was  the  subject  of  arrest  and   law  pro- 
ceedings.    It  was  a  boycott  of  tailoring  firm  for  wages,  hours,  etc., 
accompanied  by  picketing. 

WAITERS. 

No.  576.  Employer  says  he  was  boycotted  because  his  men 
declined  to  join  the  union. 

WIRE  WORKERS. 

A  boycott  for  the  reinstatement  of  discharged  men ;  settled  by 
compromise  and  by  taking  pick  of  list  presented  by  union  men. 


TABLE  OP  BOYCOTTS. 

A  table  of  boycott  cases  that  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
Bureau  has  been  prepared.  The  specific  information  as  to  the  action 
and  the  results  is  not  as  full  as  could  be  wished.  There  is  enough, 
however,  to  show  that  it  is  a  very  potent  agent,  and  that  its  use  is 
apt  to  force  a  weak  employer  into  a  speedy  settlement,  while  it 
enormously  aggravates  the  inconvenience  to  which  the  strongest 
employer  must  be  put  by  the  simple  refusal  of  his  people  to  go  to 
work. 

The  legal  aspects  of  the  boycott  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
an  able  atid  elaborate  review,  with  collation  of  all  the  legal  decis- 
ions on  the  subject,  a  mine  of  information  and  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  law  of  employer  and  employe. 

[Assembly,  No.  27.]  47 
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Cigarmaken 
Cigannaken 
Cigarmaken 
Cigarmaken 
Cigarmaken 
Cigarmaken 
Cigarmakera 
Cigarmakera 
Cigarmakera 
Cigarmakera 
Cigarmaken 
Cigarmakera 


CAUSE. 


Redaction  of  boon 

Bedaction  of  boora 

BmplOTment  of  non-ooion  men . 

Reduction  of  hoara 

Opposed  to  onion .>. . . 

Redaction  of  hoan 


of  warn '.  

Employment  of  non-onion  men , 

Employment  of  non-onion  men     

RedocUon  of  boon  and  increase  of  wages. 
Bedaction  of  boon  and  increase  of  wages . . 
Bedaction  of  boon  and  increase  of  wages. 

Non-employment  of  Bobemian  baicera 

Bedaction  of  boora 

Reduction  of  boora  and  increase  of  wages. 

Employment  of  non-anion  men 

Employment  of  non-anion  men 

Agalnfft  a  redaction  of  wages 


Increase  of  waoes  

Employment  of  non-anion  nMn 

Employment  of  non-anion  men 

Increase  of  wages 

Increase  of  wages 

Increase  of  wages  

Increase  of  wages 

Increase  of  wages 

Ea&ployment  or  non-anion  men 

Reioflai  to  bandle  boycotted  goods 

Employment  of  non-anion  men 

Employment  of  non-anion  men 

Bmplovment  of  non-onion  men 

To  assut  tailora 

Increase  of  wages 

To  aiwist  coopen 

Employment  of  non-anion  men 

Union  rales       

Redaction  of  boora 

Employment  of  non-anion  men 

Increase  of  wages  and  redaction  of  boora. . 

Eniployment  or  non-anion  men    

Redaction  of  boora  and  increase  of  wages. . 
Redaction  of  boora  and  recognition  of  w.  D 

Discbarge  of  a  non-anion  man 

Redaction  of  boora 

Redaction  of  boora 

Redoction  of  boora 

Abolition  of  contract  system 

Abolition  of  contmct  system 

Recognition  of  onion 

Shipment  of  beads  in  pat.  bbls.  and  sale  of  bbls. 

Increase  of  wages 

Increase  of  wages 

Unionize  sbop  . . 

Increase  of  wages 

Increase  of  wages 

Increase  of  wages 

Increase  of  wages 


Use  of  machinery 

Unionize  sbop 

Removal  of  scraps ;  poor  sanitary  arrangements 

Increase  of  wages 

Inc.  of  wages  and  abol.  tenement-boose  system 

Recognition  of  onion 

Against  oniform  price  list 


Discbarge  of  rival  onion  men 

Against  uniform  price  list 

a  Union  report.    Employera  say  *'  boycott  only  threatened. " 


Duration. 


Pendinc  .. 
tmontos.. 
Pending.. 
Sdays  .... 
F«ndbig., 
Pending .. 


Pending  . 
Pending. 
Pending. 


Pending. 


5  weeks.. 
1  week... 


1  week. 


Smooths.. 
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Doabtfti)  .. 
Saccesafol . 
DooMftU  .. 


IXmbtfol  .... 
Doobtfol  ... 
Unfoeeetiriil 


No... 
Tee... 
No... 
No... 


|41  00 


DwibtftU  .... 
Doobtfol  .... 
Doobtfol  .... . 
UonoeoMfol 
Doobtfol  .... 


Uotoceearfol 


SUghtlj  soccetBfnl 


XJosocoMBf nl 


Sacoessfol. 


Bocmeful ... 
UzwacciBmfiii 


•No  . 

•Teo. 

•Teo. 

•Teo. 

•Teo. 

•No  . 

•No  . 

•Ye«. 

•No  . 

•No  . 

tNo  . 

tNo  . 

•No  . 

•No  . 

•Yeo.. 

•No  .. 

•No 

•No 

•Yeo 

•No 

•No  .. 

•No 

•No 

♦No 

♦Yci.. 

♦Yes 

Yed... 

♦Yes.. 

♦No  . 

•No  . 
♦Yee. 
♦Yes. 
♦Yen. 
♦No  . 
♦No  . 
♦Yes.. 
m 

•Yes.. 

m 

♦Yes. 
♦Yes. 

m 

aNo  .. 
♦Yes. 
Yes.... 
♦No  .. 
♦No  .. 
♦Yes. 
♦No  .. 
♦Yes. 
♦No  .. 
Yes.... 
♦Yes. 
tYes. 
♦No  . 
♦No  . 
♦No  . 
♦Yes. 
♦No  . 


700 
500 


two 


S5  00 


♦  No  report  from  onion. 


Lost  a  few  ooftomecs  and  gained  a  few. 

Union  blank  reported  **  no  boycott** 
Blight  decrease  Ifa  receipts. 

Bosiness  being  so  dull,  went  into  another. 

Proprietor  doing  work  of  one  num  to  save 

Bosiness  and  proprietor  mined. 

Loss  of  sale  of  goods. 
Loss  of  tobacconrm's  trade. 

Lost  several  costomers. 
Lost  costomers  at  Tarrytown. 
Boycott  directed  toward  grocery  store. 


Had  to  secore  **  oot  of  town  **  help. 

Sent  to  Philadelphia  for  workmen. 
Lost  a  few  costomers  temporarily. 


No  harm  done. 

Loss  of  twenty-flve  dollars  per  day  in  saloons. 

Loss  of  bosiness. 


Increased  bosiiiess. 

FaUed  to  collect  $000. 

Lost  a  few  costomers  temporarily. 


Have  given  op  bosiness. 

Union  report    Employers  say  **  no  boycott^ 

Some  daxnage. 

Great  inlory  to  bosiness. 
Oreat  injory  to  bosiness. 
Increased  bosiness. 
Rained  bosiness. 

No  injory  to  bosiness. 
General  boycott  for  onion  labeL 


Injored  ten  dollars  per  week. 
No  injory. 

t  No  report  from  employer. 
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Pending. 

8  monthii r 
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ag«;;;;; 

4  weeks.;;;;;;. 

Pending 

** 



K.ofL.. 

nlonmeo 

aodajs 

18  months 
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istdoifera 

5  months 
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Cases  —  {Continued). 


Beealt. 

i 

al 

m 

i 

3. 

Bemarks. 

♦No  .. 
♦No  .. 
♦No  .. 
♦No  .. 
♦No  .. 

t 
♦No  .. 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
tYes. 
♦Yes.. 
♦No  .. 
♦Yes.. 

t 

t 
♦Yes.. 
♦No  .. 
Yes.... 
♦Yes.. 
♦No  .. 
♦Yes.. 
♦Yes.. 
♦Yes.. 
♦Yes  . 
♦Yes.. 
♦Yes.. 
♦Yes.. 
♦Yes.. 
♦Yes.. 
•Yes.. 
♦No  .. 
♦Yes.. 
No... 
♦Yes.. 
♦No  .. 
No.... 
tYes.. 

« 

Yes.... 
♦No  .. 
♦No  .. 
♦No  .. 
♦No  .. 
♦No  .. 
♦No  .. 
♦Yes.. 
Yes.... 
♦No  .. 
♦No  . 
tNo  .. 
♦Yes.. 
♦No  .. 
* 

$i,«6 

, 

Ptitiy  succeaBfoi.' ! ! 

Goods  nnsalsble  in  some  sections. 

UnsQCceflsfal 

Partly  BQCcessfol... 

UDfiucceesfol 

i5acceaBf al 

Total  loss  of  some  trade. 

Loss  of  trade. 

Soccessf nl 

Sacoetef  al 

No  injnry  to  business. 

Lost  bosinesB  of  one  Arm  amoanting  to  $6,500  per  annum. 

Union  reports  no  boycott.                 -      -.^  • 

•••*••••  '*i^".*^^l^ 

No  injury  to  business. 

Donbtfiii '.*.!! !!'..!!." 

Unsnccessfo] 

Union  report  no  boycoU;  employers  say  loet  many  cnstomers. 

trntoGcesBftil 

Snocessful 

Unsaccessfol 

Doabtfal 

Increased  bosiness. 

Pending. 

fpartly  successful. 
Union  reports  boycott  on  eight  firms,  duration  fifteen  weeks; 
IncreMsed  pay-roll  $900  per  week. 

Annoyance  and  probably  some  loss  result. 

This  boycott  was  against  the  proprietor  personally. 

Pood  for  new  hands  refused. 

Sacceflflf  al 

Pending 

Pending 

Disposed  of  business. 

Unwiccessfal 

Sacceaefol 

Yes.  . 
♦Yes.. 
♦No  .. 
♦Yes.. 
♦Yes.. 
♦Yes.. 
♦Yes.. 
♦Yes.. 
♦No  .. 
* 

No.... 
Yes... 
♦No  .. 

isoo 

'23  60 

Compelled  to  stop  work  in  building  line. 

FarlijBacceiwhii!!! 
Sacceaefal  

One  contract  loet. 

Diversion  of  trade. 

♦  No  report  from  union. 


t  No  report  from  employer. 
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Reenlt, 

1 

I 

Doubtful 

No.... 
*Ye8.. 

* 

♦Tea.. 
No.... 
Tea,... 
Yea.... 

• 

tTea.. 
•Yea.. 
tYea.. 
tYea.. 
No.... 
•Yea... 
•Yes.. 
♦Yea.. 
•No  .. 
•Yes.. 
No.... 
Yes.... 
•Yea.. 

•Yea.. 
tYea.. 
♦No  .. 
♦Yes.. 
tNo... 
tNo... 
No.... 

PeudiTiff. , •, . . 

SacoeasTol 

SacoesBfal 

SocoeMful 

siu^eMfoi' !!;.*;.... 

SuccesBful  

SacceMfol 

Saccessf ol 

Unsnccessfnl 

UnBaccewfal 

Sncceaeiui '.'/.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Partly  succeMfui!!! 
Partly  Bacceesf Hi... 
Partly  BncoesBfol... 

Hemarks. 


Loss  of  $8,000.  ^ 

Immensely  iocreaaed  bnaines a  while  boycott  li 


Were  compelled  to  pay  $100  to  Dealen'  Assoc 
Forty-seven  men  indicted. 

Closed  the  establishment. 


♦  No  report  from  onion. 


t  No  report  ffom  emplc 
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BOYCOTTING  IN  COURT. 


The  most  sensatioiial  feature  of  tlie  labor  troubles  during  the 
past  year  was  the  trials  for  boycotting  or  for  offenses  growing  out 
of  boycotts.  Boycotters  have  been  before  the  criminal  courts  in 
many  of  the  States,  notably  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  Wisconsin 
and  Massachusetts. 

In  New  York  city  upwards  of  100  members  of  labor  organiza- 
tions have  been  indicted  for  conspiracy,  coercion  or  extortion. 
Five  men  were  convicted  of  extortion  and  sentenced  to  the  State 
prison  for  extended  terms ;  all,  however,  below  the  maximum  pen- 
alty. Six  men  were  convicted  of  conspiring  to  prevent  a  person 
from  carrying  on  a  lawful  trade,  and  sentenced  to  short  terras  in 
the  city  prison  or  the  county  penitentiary. 
/  In  Connecticut  several  printers  were  convicted  of  conspiracy, 
y  and  are  now  on  bail  pending  an  appeal.  In  Wisconsin  and  Massa- 
chusetts the  juries  in  all  the  boycotting  cases  thus  far  tried  failed 
to  agree. 

The  members  of  the  executive  board  of  District  Assembly  No. 
75  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  (street  car  employes),  were  also  indicted 
in  New  York  county  for  conspiracy,  the  charge  growing  out  of  the 
strikes  on  the  Third  avenue  surface  road.  The  district  attorney, 
however,  after  the  cases  had  been  set  down  for  trial,  moved  to  dis- 
miss, stating  that  the  indictments  had  been  found  against  his  advice 
on  insufficient  evidence,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  a 
conviction. 

AcrrvE  and  Aggressivb. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1886  a  wave  of  labor  disturb- 
ances passed  over  the  country,  obtaining  its  initial  impulse  from  the 
great  movement  of  the  surface  railroad  employes  in  New  York 
city.  During  this  time  all  the  labor  organizations  of  the  metropolis 
were  very  active  and  some  of  them  were  exceedingly  aggressive. 

Boycotts  were  inaugurated  in  all  directions,  ^nd  were  carried  on 
in  many  cases  in  a  most  arbitrary,  annoying  and  oflfensive  manner, 
resulting  in  an  outburst  of  popular  sympathy  for  the  boycotted  and 
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of  popular   indignation  against  the   boycottere,  until  finally   the 
criminal  machinery  of  the  law  was  set  in  motion. 

Notable  Boycotting  Campaigns. 

In  March  the  Carl  Sahm  Club,  which  had  previously  successfully 
carried  on  a  boycott  against  a  New  York  theatre,  commenced  a 
boycotting  campaign  against  George  Theiss,  proprietor  of  a  music 
hall  or  beer  garden  on  Fourteenth  street.  The  boycott  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Central  Labor  Union  and  was  nominally  under 
its  direction. 

The  Cai'l  Sahm  Club  is  a  local  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  District  Assembly  49.  It  was  formed  by 
members  of  the  Musical  Mutual  Protective  Union —  an  open  trade 
union  of  musicians  —  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  that  organization  was  conducted.  The  members  of  the  Carl 
Sahm  Club  claimed  that  the  scale  of  the  open  union  was  system- 
atically disregarded  by  many  of  its  members  and  that  leaders  who 
were  members  of  the  union  habitually  made  contracts  to  supply 
musicians  at  rates  far  below  the  published  scale. 

Albert  Eschert,  a  member  of  the  Musical  Mutual  Protective 
Union^  was  leader  of  orchestra  at  Theiss',  and  two  of  tlie  musicians 
he  engaged  were  members  of  the  Carl  Sahm  Club.  •  These  men  it 
appears  reported  to  the  club  that  the  scale  was  being  violated  by 
Theiss  and  Eschert. 

A  committee  from  the  Carl  Sahm  Club  waited  on  Theiss  in  rela- 
tion to  the  matter.  The  interview  was  a  stormy  one.  Mr.  Theiss, 
it  appears,  resented  the  interference  of  the  committee  and  charac- 
terized their  action  in  extremely  vigorous  language,  while  the  com- 
mittee was  not  disposed  to  modify  its  demands.  A  very  bitter 
antagonism  was  thus  aroused  at  the  outset. 

Pooling  Their  Issues. 

The  Waiters'  Union  and  the  Bartenders'  Union  also  had  grievance 
against  Mr.  Theiss.  The  different  organizations  pooled  their  issues 
and  appealed  to  the  Central  Labor  Union.  After  some  abortive 
efforts  at  negotiation  and  arbitration  the  central  body  sanctioned  a 
boycott  against  the  music  hall. 

The  matter  was  placed  in  charge  of  officers  of  the  organizations 
directly  affected,  and  a  most  determined  and  aggressive  campaign 
was  opened. 
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Pickets  supplied  with  circulars  containing  the  unions^  statement 
of  grievances  coupled  with  appeals  to  the  public  to  boycott  Theiss 
Vere  posted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hall.  The  pickets  were  on  duty 
altogether  about  two  weeks.  Mr.  Theiss  swore  on  the  trial  that 
men  invaded  his  place  and  posted  gummed  circulars  requesting  the 
public  to  "  Boycott  Theiss,"  over  his  chairs  and  tables,  on  the  walk 
and  on  the  beer  glasses.  Some  sort  of  a  torpedo  which  emitted  an 
ill-smelling  vapor  was  also  exploded  in  the  hall  one  night,  which 
rendered  the  place  unfit  for  habitation  for  some  minutes  and 
slightly  scorched  the  floor 

On  March  tenth  some"  of  the  pickets  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
disorderly  conduct.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  men  did  not 
obstruct  the  sidewalk  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  passers-by ,  that 
they  made  no  disturbance  and  engaged  in  no  breach  of  the  peace. 
The  justice  held  that  no  disorderly  act  had  been  proven  and  dis- 
charged the  prisoners. 

A  Pbocession  of  Pickets. 

The  next  day  the  pickets  were  reinforced.  A  body  of  men 
variously  estima<'ed  at  between  seventy-five  and  150  appeared  on 
the  scene,  with  huge  badges  pinned  on  their  breasts,  containing  the 
words  "  Boycott  Theiss."  They  formed  in  single  file  and  solemnly 
marched  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  boycotted  hall. 

A  number  of  these  men  were  soon  arrested  on  a  charge  of  engag- 
ing in  a  parade  without  a  permit  from  the  police  board. 

On  March  twelfth  they  were  arraigned  on  this  charge.  The 
justice,  however,  held  that  the  law  did  not  apply  and  the  prisoners 
were  released.  The  marching  and  circular'distributing  then  went 
on  with  renewed  vigor. 

The  Sboondabt  Boycott. 

In  the  meantime  the  boycott  was  pushed  in  other  directions. 
The  dealers  who  supplied  Mr.  Theiss  with  liquors  were  visited  and 
notified  that  they  would  be  boycotted  if  they  did  not  cease  selling 
goods  to  Mr.  Theiss.  Mr.  George  Ehret,  the  brewer  who  furnished 
beer  to  Mr.  Theiss,  held  a  mortgage  for  a  large  sum  on  the  establish- 
ment. The  boycotters  claimed  that  he  was  the  real  owner  of  the 
music  hall.  Mr.  Ehret  subsequently  disproved  this  assertion.  Mr. 
Ehret,  however,  agreed  to  attempt  to  bring  about  a  conference 
between  Mr.  Theiss  and  the  Central  Labor  Union  committee  and 
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sncceeded.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Ehret  also  advised  Mr.  Theiss 
to  settle  tbe  matter.  A  committee  representing  the  Centi*al  Labor 
Union,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Archibald  O'Leary,  Charles  Beadles, 
Max  Dannhanser,  Paul  Wilzig,  Michael  Stroh,  Hans  Holdorf  and 
A.  Eosenberg,  met  Mr.  Theiss  to  negotiate  a  settlement.  All  these 
men,  except  O'Leary  and  Beadles,  were  connected  with  organizations 
directly  involved  in  the  boycott. 

The  Settlement. 

The  Central  Labor  Union  committee  presented  their  terms  and 
refnse4  to  modify  them  in  any  way.  They  demanded  the  discharge 
of  all  the  men  who  had  remained  throughout  the  strike  and  the 
employment  of  members  of  the  various  organizations  which  had 
carried  on  the  war.  They  deimahded  that  the  scales  of  the  various 
unions  should  be  paid  and  none  but  union  men  employed.  They 
also  insisted  on  the  payment  of  $1,000,  as  '^  expenses  of  the  boy- 
cott" Mr.  Theiss  finally  agreed  to  these  terms.  He  drew  a  check 
for  $1,000  to  the  order  of  one  of  the  committee  for  "  expenses  of 
the  boycott,"  and  the  committee  .signed  an  agreement  or  settlement 
which,  in  connection  with  the  check,  was  of  itself  sufficient  evidence 
of  extortion  to  convict  all  of  them. 

This  case  was  afterwards  made  the  subject  of  law  proceedings, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  $1,000  payment.  The  grand  jury 
made  a  very  strong  presentation,  with  somewhat  of  rhetorical 
exaggeration,  against  boycotting  and  boycotters,  and  found  bills 
of  indictment  against  the  parties,  in  which  they  said  that  they 
regretted  to  reflect  on  any  officer  of  justice,  but,  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  of  Justice  Welde,  a  thorough  examination  had  convinced 
them  that  the  so-called  boycott  was  an  accursed  exotic,  and  they 
urged  every  effort  of  the  Legislature,  the  bench,  the  bar,  and  the  press 
of  the  land  and  of  every  American  citizen  to  aid  in  exterminating 
this  hydra-headed  monster,  dragging  its  loathsome  length  across  the 
continent,  sucking  the  very  life-blood  from  our  trade  and  com- 
merce, equally  harmful  to  employer  and  employes.  On  the  top  of 
which  they  found  bills  of  indictment  against  the  parties  to  the 
Theiss  boycott.  On  the  trial  of  these  indictments  against  Paul 
Wilzig  and  others,  the  law  bearing  on  boycott,  as  a  system  of  com- 
pulsion and  annoyance,  was  f  uUy  examined.  Judge  Barrett  explained 
the  intents  and  overt  acts  which  were  lawful  or  unlawful,  and 
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instructed  the  jury  as  to  extortion  and  unlawful  combination.    The 
result  was  a  conviction  of  the  parties  charged. 

aioYcorriNo  Tailors. 

On  March  eighteenth  a  number  of  the  tailors  emplojed  bj 
Cavanagh,  Sanf ord  &  Co.  struck  for  "  the  union  scale  and  a  union 
shop."  The  strike  was  not  successful,  and  a  boycott  was  declared. 
Pickets — real  pickets  (men  employed  to  watch  the  shop  and  per- 
suade applicants  for  work  to  remain  away),  sandwich  men  with  . 
boycotting  placards  and  circular  distributors  were  soon  posted  in 
the-  vicinity.  Several  of  these  men  were  arrested  at  various  times 
on  charges  of  disorderly  conduct,  obstructing  the  sidewalk,  etc., 
some  of  whom  were  fined  and  some  discharged.  At  last,  on  April 
nineteenth,  when  the  struggle  had  been  going  on  for  some  weeks, 
a  police  justice  ordered  charges  of  conspiracy  to  be  preferred 
against  some  pickets,  who  were  held  for  the  grand  jury  and  soon 
indicted.  In  all  forty-seven  tailors  were  subsequently  indicted  for 
participation  in  this  boycott.  It  is  but  just  to  the  Journeymen 
Tailors'  Union  to  say  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  very  conservative  body, 
and  that  its  officers  promptly  disclaimed  any  intention  of  violating 
the  law,  and  declared  that  no  more  boycotts  would  be  carried  on  in 
this  manner  if  the  courts  declared  them  illegal. 

The  Gray  Bakery  Boycott. 

But  the  boycott  which  more  than  any  other  attracted  public 
attention  and  aroused  public  indignation  was  the  one  instituted 
against  the  Gray  bakery,  in  Hudson  street,  by  Bakers'  Union  No.  1. 

The  bakers  were  carrying  on  a  vigorous  campaign  for  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours,  and  were  using  the  boycott  with  remark- 
able freedom. 

The  hardships  and  insufficient  wages  of  the  bakers  are  recounted 
elsewhere.  They  found  unions  and  union  rules  a  necessity.  Mrs. 
Gray  was  charged  with  running  a  non-union  shop,  and  the-Bakers' 
Union,  after  a  visit  by  their  walking  delegate,  finding  that  she 
would  not  come  to  their  terms,  declared  a  boycott.  The  war  was 
waged  with  energy  and  resisted  with  spirit.  The  Gray  customers 
were  notified  of  the  hoycotter's  claims ;  circulars  were  distributed 
and  pickets  were  placed  to  warn  away  customers.  The  case  got 
into  the  papers  and  the  general  public  sided   with   Mrs.  Gray. 
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Orders  rained  in  on  her,  and  business  increased.  The  place  became 
famous  and  at  last  the  pickets  were  arrested  and  fined  for  obstinict-^ 
ing  the  sidewalks,  and  an  indictment  having  been  found  by  the 
grand  jury  the  boycott  ceased. 

On  April  fifth  Ernest  Schmidt,  the  walking  delegate  of  the 
Bakers'  Union,  visited  the  Gray  bakery.  The  case  has  not  yet  been 
tried,  and  the  parties  concerned  differ  materially  in  their  statements 
as  to  what  occurred  on  that  visit.  Mr.  Schmidt  says  that  he  waa 
referred  to  Mr.  Gmy  when  he  Asked  for  the  boss,  and  that  he 
demanded  of  him  that  the  rules  of  the  union  as  to  hours  and  wages 
be  recognized  by  Mr.  Gray.  Mrs.  Gray,  on  the  contrary,  says  that 
she  is  and  always  has  been  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  bakery,  and 
that  Mr.  Schmidt  demanded  of  her  that  she  either  force  her  men 
to  join  the  Bakers'  Union  or  discharge  them  and  employ  union  men. 
At  all  events  the  walking  delegate  retired  dissatisfied  and  a  boycott 
was  declared.  It  was  immediately  announced  that  a  fine  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  and  the  expenses  of  the  boycott  must  be  paid  before  it 
would  be  raised.  Grocers  who  had  been  purchasing  bread  ^t  the 
Gray  establishment  were  visited  and  notified ;  the  delivery  wagon 
was  followed  and  names  of  customers  secured,  who  were  also 
ordered  or  requested  to  cease  patronizing  the  bakery.  Circular 
distributors  were  placed  in  front  of  the  store  to  be  followed  later 
by  the  peripatetic  sandwich  man,  with  huge  placards  containing  the 
legend,  "  Boycott  Gray's  Bakery." 

Public  Sympathy. 

.  The  newspapers  took  up  the  matter  and  widespread  sympathy 
was  aroused  for  Mrs.  Gray.  Orders  for  supplies  began  to  roll  in 
upon  her.  Prominent  citizens  sent  checks,  and  hundreds  of  per- 
sons in  and  out  of  the  city  forwarded  encouraging  letters,  inclosing 
in  most  instances  substantial  checks  and  orders  for  bread,  etc.,  to  be 
sent  to  charitable  institutions.  The  business  of  the  bakery  quad- 
rupled and  the  demand  for  comestibles  soon  exceeded  the  resources 
of  the  establishment. 

The  boycotters  meanwhile  hung  on  with  dogged  obstinacy,  dis- 
tributed their  circulars  and  paraded  with  their  sandwiches.  A 
circular  distributor  was  arrested  for  refusing  to  move  on  and  was 
fined  two  dollars.  The  sandwich  men  were  arrested  in  a  body,  fined 
and  warned  to  cease  perambulating,  the  justice,  however,  telling 
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them  that  they  were  not  convicted  of  boycotting,  but  of  disorderly 
conduct.  The  boycottere  did  not  ceaee  operations  till  indictments 
were  found  by  the  grand  jury. 

Bohemian  Boyoottebs. 

Another  bakery  boycott  began  to  attract  attention  at  about  the 
same  time.  Mrs.  Landgraff  conducted  a  polyglot  establishment  on  the 
east  side,  employing  both  German  and  Bohemian  workingmen,  the 
latter  of  whom  prepared  a  peculiar  product  known  as  Bohemian 
bread.  Mrs.  Landgraff  belonged  to  both  the  German  and  Bohe- 
mian Boss  Bakers'  Unions.  She  had  been  paying  the  scale  of  the 
Bohemian  Journeymen  Bakers'  Union,  $8.00  per  week  and  board. 

The  Bohemian  Journeymen's  Union  wished  to  abolish  the  practice 
of  journeymen  boarding  with  the  employers  and  resolved  to  fix  its 
scale  at  $14.00  per  week,  with  no  deduction  on  account  of  board. 

Mrs.  Landgraff  refused  to  pay  these  rates  and  her  Bohemians 
struck,  while  the  Germans  remained  at  work  under  the  scale  of 
their  union.  The  Germans  commenced  to  bake  Bohemian  bread, 
which  much  incensed  the  inflammable  Czechs,  both  bakers  and 
customers. 

The  Bohemian  union  appealed  to  the  German  union  which 
ordered  its  men  out,  the  Bohemians  agreeing  to  pay  them  strike 
benefits.  The  Germans,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
amounts  received  and  soon  offered  to  return  to  work. 

BOYOOTTINO   IN   TwO   LANGUAGES. 

A  boycott  was  proclaimed  against  Mrs.  Landgraff,  with  most 
disastrous  results.  Sherwas  in  a  neighborhood  inhabited  almost 
exclusively  by  German  and  Bohemian  workingmen  with  boycotting 
proclivities.  Her  trade  was  largely  with  neighboring  groceries  and 
small  restaurants,  which  depended  for  patronage  on  workingmen. 
She  received  some  aid  from  persons  opposed  to  boycotting,  but  it 
did  not  assume  the  proportions  of  that  given  to  Mrs.  Gray.  The 
newspapers  championed  her  cause,  but  her  legitimate  trade  left  her. 
.  There  were  many  peculiar  features  connected  with  the  boycott 
Kace  prejudices  were  aroused  and  several  sharp  encounters  took 
place  between  the  fiery  Czechs  and  determined  Germans.  Circu- 
lars printed  in  Bohemian  and  German  were  freely  distributed  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  shop.     These  were  subsequently  discovered,  on 
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translation,  to  be  fairly  temperate  in  tone,  but  their  appearance  in 
the  original  was  awe-inspiring  to  the  American  eye.  The  woiiien 
of  the  neighborhood  also  figured  actively  in  the  proceedings. 

It  has  been  more  than  once  remarked,  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry,  that  associated  American-bom  workmen,  and  especially  old 
labor  organizations,  are  less  prone  to  excessive  exercise  of  power 
than  newly  arrived  foreigners  and  new  organizations.  A  curious 
instance  of  what  seems  persecution  is  recorded  in  the  case  of  a 
Bohemian  baker.  He  was  a  member  of  New  York  City  Union 
No.  2.  One  evening  he  was  notified  that  he  had  been  expelled 
from  the  union,  without  trial  or  notice,  for  infraction  of  rules. 
This  was  enforced  by  a  notice  to  his  employer  that  if  the  offending 
baker  was  not  dismissed  the  employer  would  be  boycotted.  He  was 
immediately  turned  adrift  but  soon  got  another  place ;  here,  too, 
the  new  employer  was  in  like  manner  notified  and  a  second  dismissal 
ensued.  The  man  Was  followed  into  other  bakeries  in  like  manner. 
This  has  been  followed  up  and  at  last  the  affair  has  been  brought  into 
the  courts,  under  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  union  officers. 
The  law  proceeding  disclose  that  the  case  is  an  outcome  of  the 
Landgraff  boycott.  The  baker  claimed  that  he  was  instigated  to 
support  a  charge  of  bribery  or  perjury  against  Mrs.  Landgraff, 
but  having  refused  to  do  this  he  was  put  through  the  persecution 
mill,  and  he  could  not  earn  a  living  without  a  ticket  of  member 
ship  and  good  standing  in  his  union.  , 

A  Legal  Eound-up. 

By  this  time  boycotting  and  boycotters  had  engrossed  a  large  share 
of  public  attention,  and  the  highly  aggressive  and  annoying  manner 
in  which  boycotting  was  being  carried  on  created  much  feeling 
against  the  practice  among  business  men.  The  bakery  boycotts 
especially  aroused  widespread  indignation,  and  the  prosecuting 
authorities  were  called  on  to  take  action.  The  grand  jury  sum- 
moned for  the  April  term  commenced  an  investigation,  and  as  a 
result  a  grand  legal  round-up  of  boycotters  was  soon  under  way. 

On  April  twentieth  indictments  were  found  against  thirteen  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  Gray  bakery  boycott,  including  the  secretary 
of  the  Bakers'  Union,  the  walking  delegate,  the  sandwich  men  and 
the  circular  distributors.  They  were  charged  with  conspiracy  and 
coercion  under  sections  168  and  653  of  the  Penal  Code.    A  demurrer 
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was  subsequently  iuterpoeed  by  counsel  for  the  defense,  but  it  wag 
overruled  by  Recorder  Smythe.  No  further  proceedings  have 
been  had  in  the  case.  On  April  twenty-first  two  tailors  were  indicted 
for  boycotting  Cavanagh,  Sanford  &  Co.,  and  on  April  twenty- 
seventh  indictments  were  brought  in  against  forty-five  more  tailors.  ' 
These  cases  have  not  yet  been  tried. 

The  Theiss  Cases. 

On  April  second  Albert  Eschert,  the  original  *eader  of  orchestra 
at  the  Theiss  Music  Hall  previous  to  the  boycott,  called  at  the  Tombs 
Court  and  swore  to  a  complaint  against  John  Mollenhauer,  Hans 
Holdorf,  Adam  Schmidt  and  Herman  Wendler,  charging  them  with 
conspiracy  to  prevent  him  from  exercising  his  trade  or  calling. 
These  men  were  on  the  first  committee  which  visited  Mr.  Theiss 
before  the  boycott.  On  April  twenty-ninth  Messrs.  Eschert  and 
Theiss,  accompanied  by  the  counsel  of  the  Musical  Mutual  Pro- 
tective Union,  visited  District  Attorney  Martine  and  asked  that  tlie 
facts  in  the  Theiss  cases  be  laid  before  the  grand  jury.  This  was 
done,  and  the  Central  Labor  Union  committee,  which  aiTanged  the 
final  settlement  and  demanded  the  $1,000  from  Mr.  Theiss,  were 
indicted  for  extortion,  under  sections  552,  553  and  554  of  the  Penal 
Code. 

On  April  twenty-ninth  Mrs.  Landgraff  went  before  the  grand 
jury,  and  eighteen  members  of  the  Bohemian  Bakers'  Union  were 
indicted  for  conspiracy  and  coercion  under  sections  168  and  653  of 
the  Penal  Code. 

The  Trials  for  Extortion. 

The  members  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  committee  were 
brought  to  trial  speedily.  Paul  Wilzig,  of  the  Bartenders'  Union, 
w^  first  placed  before  a  jury,  charged  with  extortion  under  the  fol- 
lowing sections  of  the  Penal  Code : 

Sec.  662.  Extortion  Depinkd. — Extortion  is  the  obtaining  of  property  from 
another  with  his  consent,  induced  by  a  wrongful  use  of  force  or  fear,  or' under 
color  of  official  right. 

Sec.  658.  What  Threats  May  roNsrrruTB  Extortion.  —  Pear,  such  as 
will  constitute  extortion,  may  be  induced  by  a  threat: 

1.  To  do  an  unlawful  injunr  to  the  person  or  property  of  the  indlTidual 
threatened,  or  to  any  relative  of  his,  or  to  any  member  of  his  family:  or, 

2.  To  accuse  him  or  any  relative  of  his,  or  any  member  of  his  family  of  any 
crime;  or, 

8.  To  expose,  or  impute  to  him,  or  any  of  them,  any  deformity  or  disgrace; 
or, 
4.  To  expose  any  secret  affecting  him  or  any  of  them. 
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Sec  554.  Punishment  of  Extortion  in  Certain  Cases.  —  A  person  who 
extorts  any  money  or  other  property  from  another  under  circumstances  not 
amounting  to  robbery,  by  means  of  force  or  a  thi'eat  mentioned  in  the  last  two 
sections,  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  five  years. 

Criminal  Combination. 
The  question  of  conspiracy  or  criminal  combination  was.  only 
indirectly  involved  in  these  cases.  The  specific  crime  charged  was 
extortion  —  "  thd  obtaining  of  money  by  the  wrongful  use  of  force 
or  fear."  The  State  claimed  that  the  defendants  excited  fear  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Theiss,  by  tlireatening  to  do  or  continue  to  do  an 
unlawful  injury  to  his  property  (the  good  will  of  his  business).  It 
therefore  became  iiecessary  to  determine  whether  the  means 
employed  to  induce  fear  —  the  boycotting  and  picketing,  were  right- 
ful or  wrongful,  lawful  or  unlawful. 

These  means  were  of  several  distinct  kinds,  but  all  involving 
combination,  viz. : 

(1.)  Endeavoring  to  persuade  people  not  to  patronize  Theiss' 
Music  Ilall.     [This  Judge  Barrett  held  was  lawful.] 

(2.)  Endeavoring  to  induce  dealers  not  to  furnish  Theiss  with 
supplies  under  threats  of  a  boycott  against  themselves.  [No  direct 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  given  on  this  point.] 

(3.)  Posting  "  pickets  "  in  great  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  Theiss' 
place  of  business,  with  circulars  or  boycotting  badges.  [Judge  Bar- 
rett was  clearly  of  opinion  that  this  was  unlawful.] 

The  defendants  claimed  that  these  pickets  were  posted  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising  the  boycott  and  notifying  the  pubhc  of  the 
facts  in  \h.^  case.  The  State  held  that  they  were  placed  there  for 
the  purpose  of  annoying  and  driving  away  customers,'  and  that  at 
all  events  such  was  the  natural  effect  of  their  presence.  The  jury 
adopted  the  State's  view  of  the  *'  picket "  question. 

The  Judge's  Chaege. 
In  the  Wilzig  case  Judge  Barret  tter  declaring  that  he  sympa- 
thized with  labor  organizations,  advised  the  latter  to  employ  able 
counsel  to  instruct  them  as  to  what  they  might  lawfully  do.  He 
warned  the  jury  against  being  influenced  by  either  sympathy  or 
prejudice  in-  deciding  on  their  verdict,  and  then  laid  down  the  law 
of  conspiracy  as  follows : 

I^et  us  see  what  workingmen  trying  to  better  their  condition  can  lawfully  do, 
and.  then  let  us  see  what  tney  cannot  lawfully  do.    The  law  is  tender  of  their 

I^  Assembly,  No.  27.]  48 
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rights.  The  old  law  of  conspiracy  has  been  greatly  narrowed.  Formerly  a  con- 
spiracy of  workingmen  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages  was  criminally  condemned  as 
an  act  injurious  to  trade  or  commerce.  But  now  it  has  been  legislatively  decreed 
that  the  orderly  and  peaceable  assembling  or  cO-operation  of  persons  employed  in 
any  calling,  trade  or  handicraft,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  advance  in  the 
rate  of  wages  and  compensation,  or  of  maintaining  such  rate,  is  not  a  conspiracy. 
This  is  what  laboring  men  may  lawfully  do. 

WfuU  they  may  not  do,  is  to  combine  togetfier  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  other 
people  from  working  at  prices  to  suit  themselves.  The  law  deflne<i  a  criminal  con- 
spiracy as  follows: 

If  two  or  more  penooB  conspire  to  prevent  another  from  exercising  a  lawfol  trade  or  callmg,  or 
doing  any  other  legal  act,  by  force,  threats,  intimidation,  or  by  Interfering,  or  threatening  to  inter- 
fere, with  tools,  implements  or  property  belonging  to  or  used  by  Another,  or  with  the  nse  or  employ- 
ment thereof;  each  of  them  is  guilty  of  conspiracy. 

Peaceable  Pebsuasion  Lawful. 
On  the  question  of  peaceable  persuasion  or  solicitation  to  with- 
draw patronage,  the  judge  spoke  as  follows,  taking  a  view  of  the 
law  more  liberal  to  the  accused  than  many  of  the  older  cases  would 
sustain : 

You  have  heard  some  of  the  witnesses  today  talk  in  a  very  discreet  and  reason- 
able way  on  this  subiect.  They  told  us  that  when  grievously  oppressed  by  an 
employer  they  felt  that  they  had  a  right  to  go  to  their  friends  and  solicit  con- 
denmatipn  of  the  oppressor  in  some  practical  form.  Well,  so  they  have.  Tkejf 
have  a  right  to  go  to  aU  tJieir  friends,  make  knoion  their  iorongs,  and  say  to  than: 
"  Jfyov,  are  a  friend  of  labor  withdraw  your  patrojiage  from  the  inan  who  injures  us 
or  reuses  us  justice. "     There  is  no  law  against  that. 

Intimidation  Unlawful. 
The  judge  then  passed  to  the  question  of  intimidation.  He 
described  and  condemned  the  actions  of  the  pickets,  gave  a  graphic 
illustration  of  the  possible  effect  of  such  actions,  submitted  it  to 
the  jury  whether  they  did  not  think  proceedijigs  of  that  kind  would 
drive  away  timid  customers  (intimating  strongly  that  he  himself 
thought  they  would)  and  whether  the  whole  object  and  purpose  of 
the  pickets  was  not  to  intimidate  and  drive  away  customers.  If 
the  jury  found  that  such  was  the  object  of  the  pickets  and  the 
natural  effect  of  their  actions,  then  the  judge  declared  that  was 
intimidation  within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  This  portion  of 
Judge  Barrett's  charge  was  as  follows : 

"But  gentlemen  that  is  not  quite  what  we  have  to  consider.  It  is  one  thing 
for  a  man  or  men  to  go  about  and  talk  to  their  friends,  but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  for  fifty  or  sixty  or  one  hundred  men  to  band  together,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  individual  persuasion,  but  to  bring  the  power  of  combination  to  bear  in 
an  unlawful  way  to  injure  the  employer's  business.  And  how  ?  By  parading 
up  and  down  in  front  of  his  door,  by  placarding  themselves  with  the  word  boy- 
cott, by  advising  the  passers-by  not  to  patronize  the  establishment,  by  distrib- 
uting printed  circulars  filled  with  accusation  and  justifying  the  8o-call«!  boycott 
and  by  other  devices  and  methods  calculated  to  induce  the  public  to  keep  away 
from  the  alleged  wrong-doer. 

Now,  the  law  says  that  that  may  not  be  done,  if  the  persons  so  engaged 
use  force,  threats  or  intimidation.    Let  us  see  what  is  meant  by  this  word 
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intimidation.  The  defendant's  counsel  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  if  a  hody 
of  men,  however  large,  operating  in  the  manner  suggested,  only  avoid  acts 
of  physical  violence,  they  are  within  the  law ;  and  that  the  employer's  business 
may  be  rumed  with  impunity  so  long  as  no  blow  is  struck,  nor  actual  threat  by 
word  of  mouth  uttercKl.  This  is  an  error.  Thd  men  who  walk  up  and  down  in 
Jront  of  a  man  8  shop  may  be  ffuiUy  of  intimidation^  ifumgh  they  never  raise  a  finger 
(w  uUer  a  word.  Their  attitude  may  nevertheless  be  that  of  menace.  They 
may  intimidate  by  their  numbers,  their  methods,  their  placards,  their  circulars 
and  their  devices. 
It  would  be  very  easy  to  illustrate,  gentlemen.    Take  one  of  our  large  dry- 

ds  shops  and  let  it  be  boycotted  in  the  manner  sugrated.  Let  fifty  or  one 
Jred  men,  with  boycott  placards  on  their  backs  and  hats,  crowd  around  the 
doors  distributing  offensive  circulars  and  requesting  customers  not  to  patronize 
the  shop —and  how  many  ladies  do  you  suppose  would  have  sufficient  resolu- 
tion to  pass  through  the  crowd  and  to  elbow  their  way  into  the  shop?  Not  a 
hand  need  be  rais^  —  not  an  oath,  nor  even  a  violent  word  be  uttered — and  yet 
in  such  a  case  I  should  leave  It  to  a  Jury  to  say  whether  the  attitude  of  those 
men  was  not  under  the  pretense  of  moral  suasion  an  attitude  of  real  menace  — 
whether  the  weak  and  the  timid  were  not  in  reality  driven  away  —  and  whether 
the  whole  object  and  purpose  was  not  to  intimidate  the  s^ntle  patrons  of  the 
estabhshment  and  the  general  public.  And  if  so,  I  should  further  tell  them  that 
that  was  intimidation  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  though  it  might  not 
answer  to  prevent  a  few  resolute  and  determined  men  who  knew  their  rights 
and  dared  defend  them  from  entering  and  purchasing." 

Nearly  all  of  this  portion  of  the  judge's  charge  was  excepted  to 
by  counsel  for  the  defendant. 

The  Specific  Chakgb. 

Judge  Barrett  stated  that  it  was  necessary  to  lay  down  these 

propositions  to  the  jury  in  view  of  the  fact  that  underlying  the 

charge  of  extortion,  was  the  prelude  of  the  alleged  conspiracy  to 

injure  Theiss'  business.     He  then  continued : 

Let  us  now  consider  the  specific  charge  of  the  indictment,  namely,  the  alleged 
extortion  ot  $1^000  from  Theiss.  Yoii  have  heard  the  evidence  as  to  what  trans- 
pired at  Tlieiss'  place  at  the  original  interviews  between  him  and  the  committee 
of  which  this  defendant  was  one;  of  the  so-called  boycott,  which  rented  from 
his  refusal  to  accede  to  the  committee's  demands;  of  Uie  length  of  time  it  con- 
tinued of  the  way  it  was  operated;  of  the  effect  it  had  upon  Theiss'  business, 
and  at  last  ot  the  conference  at  Ehret's,  where  Theiss  flnaUy  succumbed.  Theiss 
acknowledges  that  the  boycott  was  too  much  for  him,  and  that  at  this  confer- 
ence at  Ehret  z  he  yielded  to  every  demand  of  the  committee  (of  which  the 
defendant  was  still  one).  He  did  discharge  his  orchestra.  He  did  take  the  men 
he  was  toid  to  take  and  he  did  pay  them  the  prices  he  was  told  to  pay.  You 
might  imagine,  perhaps,  that  that  would  have  ended  it —  but  no.  Now  we  come 
face  to  face  with  the  specific  accusation  here,  which  is  that  when  he  had  yielded, 
when  he  was.  so  to  speak,  in  the  dust  before  these  men,  they  made  the  aaditional 
demand  in  substance,  that  he  should  pay  the  expenses  to  which  they  had  been 
put  in  bringing  him  to  the  dust.  That  he  should  pay  the  expense  of  printing 
the  very  circulars,  the  distribution  of  which  had  annoyed  him,  and  the  wages  of 
the  very  men  who  had  paraded  in  front  of  his  door  distributing  these  annoying 
circulars  He  declares  that  these  committeemen  threatened  that  unless  he  paid 
that  $1,000  the  boycott  would  be  continued,  and  not  only  that,  but  that  his  bus- 
mess  would  be  ruined  and  he  would  be  prevented  from  doing  business  else- 
where —  in  substance,  that  he  would  be  annihilated  as  a  business  man. 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  o^  credibility.  If  you  beBeve,  on  the  whole, 
that  the  $1,000  was  extorted  from  Theiss  bv  the  wrongf  jil  use  of  fear  the  fear  con- 
sisting of  and  being  induced  by  a  threat  to  do  an  unlawful  injury  to  his  property. 
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then  this  defendant  is  guilty  if  he  participated  in  this  act  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  for 
you  to  say,  on  this  evidence,  whether,  under  the  circumstances  that  transpired 
when  the  agreement  to  close  up  this  boycott  was  made,  the  crime  of  extortion 
was  committed  within  the  proviaions  of  the  Code,  which  1  have  given  you, 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  (which  you  must  always  give  the  defendant  Uie 
benefit  of)." 

Requbst  to  Charge. 

Counsel  for  tho  defendant  then  said  : 

I  ask  your  honor  to  charge  the  jjury  that,  if  they  believe  that  the  defendant  had 
no  corrupt  intent  when  he  receivea  the  check,  but  simply  receiv^  it  without 
having  been  a  party  to  the  threat,  they  should  acquit  him. 

The  Court  responded : 

That  is  so;  but  under  the  Code  the  word  **  corrupt "  is  defined  as  follows:  It 
**  imports  a  wrongfid  desire  to  acquire  or  cause  some  pecuniary  or  other  advantage 
to  or  by  the  person  guilty  of  the  act  or  omission  referred  to,  or  to  some  other  per- 
son;" and  the  defendant  may  be  guilty  of  extortion  without  having  himself 
profited  one  penny  by  the  transaction. 

Exceptions  Taken. 

Counsel  for  the  defendant  then  said : 

I  except  to  that  portion  of  your  honor's  charge,  in  which  you  state  that  it  is  a 
criminal  conspiracj  for  two  or  more  persons  to  conspire  together  to  prevent 
another  from  exercising  a  lawful  trade  or  calling,  etc. 

Also  to  that  portion  of  your  honor's  charge  beginning  with  "but  that  is 
not  quite  what  we  have  to  consider,"  and  ending  with  the  sentence  which  com- 
mences "the  law  says  that  that  may  not  be  done." 

Also  to  that  portion  of  your  honor's  charge  in  which  you  state  that  men  who  are 
walking  up  and  down  may  be  guilty  of  extortion  without  using  force  or  threats. 

Also  to  the  illustration  of  the  effect  upon  a  dry-goods  store  of  such  actions 
which  your  honor  gave  under  that  rule. 

Also  to  that  portion  of  your  honor's  charge  in  which  you  laid  down  the  law  as 
to  what  workingmen  might  not  do. 

Also  to  that  portion  of  your  honor's  charge  in  which  you  state  that  they  made 
the  additional  demand  of  Theiss,  that  he  should  pay  the  expenses  to  which  they 
were  put  in  bringing  him  to  the  dust 

The  defendant  was  convicted. 

Hans   Holdorf's  Trial. 

The  evidence  in  all  these  cases  was  nearly  the  same,  differing  only 
in  showing  active  interference  or  passive  assent  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals at  the  meetings  when  the  money  was  demanded.  The  court 
held  that  this  made  no  substantial  difference  as  all  who  participated 
in  any  way  were  equally  guilty. 

In  addressing  the  jury  in  the  Holdorf  case,  Judge  Barrett  stated 
that  the  charge  against  the  defendant  was  one  of  extortion  pure  and 
simple,  but  underlying  it,  and  as  a  necessary  incident  to  its  determi- 
nation, was  the  question  of  unlawful  combination.  On  this  point 
he  said : 

You  wiU  see  at  a  glance  that  any  act  which  may  be  perfectly  lawful  when 
done  by  an  individual  may  become  unlawful  when  done  by  a  combination  of 
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Individuals.  A  combinatioii  of  men  is  a  yenr  serious  matter.  No  one  can  stand 
up  against  a  combina'tion.  He  may  successfully  defend  himself  against  a  single 
aaTersary,  but  when  his  foes  are  numerous  and  combined  he  must  falL  The 
common  law  proscribed  combinations  of  individuals  to  effect  unlawful  purposes. 
£ven  combinations  to  advance  the  rate  of  wages  were  denounced  as  indictable 
conspiracies,  although  that  has  been  abrogated  by  statute.  *  *  *  The  law 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  laboring  man  alone,  single  and  unaided,  is  weaker 
than  his  moneyed  employer,  so  that  it  permits  the  weaker  to  combine  and 
co-operate  to  obtain  certain  just  rights. 

Let  us  see  to  what  extent  and  for  what  purpose  the  laborer  is  thus  permitted 
to  combine.  He  is  pernutted  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  advance 
m  the  rate  of  wages,  and  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  such  advance.  Formerly 
that  would  have  been  a  conspiracy,  now  it  is  lawful.  But  while  the  law  has 
been  considerate  to  the  workingman,  and  has  given  him  this  opportunity  of 
protecting  himself  against  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  more  powerful  than  he, 
yet  it  holds  him  strictly  within  the  limits  of  lawful  means  to  attam  his  lawful  ends. 
Thus,  although  he  has  the  right  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
advance  in  the  rate  of  wages,  he  has  no  right  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  others  from  exercising  their  lawful  callings,  or  from  working  as 
they  please.  The  workingman,  then,  has  the  right  to  combine  to  obtain  an 
advance  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and  to  bring  all  the  forces  of  union  co-operation 
and  united  efforts  to  accomplish  that  object.  *  *  *  Let  me  illustrate.  A 
number  of  men  may  combine  together  to  obtain  larger  wages  for  themselves  in 
any  employment.  They  may  stop  working  if  their  employer  unjustly  refuses 
to  accede  to  their  just  aemands.  So  far,  tne}r  are  in  the  right.  They  may  also 
do  their  utmost  by  speech,  writing,  persuasions,  appeals,  and  in  every  other 
lawful  way  to  persuade  their  fellow  workingmen  not  to  fill  their  places  nor  to  aid 
the  employer  in  his  unjust  attitude.  But  Die  very  moment  that  other  men,  dis- 
regarding oM  appeals  and  entreaties,  find  it  to  their  own  interest  to  M  the  vacant 
vlaees  they  cannot  be  stopped  by  violence,  threats  or  intimidation.  The  moment 
workinemen  resort  to  violence  to  prevent  their  brethren  from  filling  the  vacant 

E laces  ue  combination  becomes  criminal  and  organized  labor  becomes  organized 
iw-breaking. 

Chabacteb  of  thb  Combination. 

The  judge  then  proceeded  to  show  that,  the  case  at  bar  was  not 

within  the  saving  clause  of  the  statute  relative  to  combination  for 

advancing  or  maintaining  wages.     On  this  point  he  charged : 

"  Now  let  us  look  at  the  question  before  us  here.  Of  course  these  men  had 
no  riffht  to  require  that  Theiss  should  discharge  his  orchestra,  nor  his  waiters, 
nor  his  bartenders.  The  people  who  demanded  this  were  not  in  Theiss's 
employ.  They  were  not  seeking  an  advance  of  their  own  wages.  They  were 
not  even  seeking  officiously  an  advance  in  the  wages  of  their  orelhren.  What 
they  wanted  was  to  displace  their  brethren  and  put  themselves  in  their  brethren's 
places  at  their  own  prices.  How  it  can  be  suggested  that  these  men  believe 
they  had  a  right  to  do  that  I  cannot  conceive.  It  seems  like  a  tyrannical  abuse 
of  the  power  granted  by  law  for  righteous  purposes.  But  such  was  their 
demand.     It  was  clearly  unlawful" 

OvEBT  Acts  and  Intimidation. 
Passing  to  the  question  of  unlawful  overt  acts  and  intimidati  on 
Judge  Barrett  said : 

"The  question  remains  whether  this  unlawful  demand  was  sought  to  be 
enforced  by  unlawful  means  and  that  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  so-called 
boycott  Of  course,  gentlemen,  it  was  unlawful  to  platoon  the  street  in  front 
of  Theiss's  place  in  great  numbers,  with  strange  devices,  with  placards  and  with 
circulars  denouncing  the  men  inside.  That  it  was  unlawful  in  the  sense  of  the 
civil  law  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.     It  was  an  unlawful  conspiracy 
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within  the  civil  law,  for  which  an  appropriate  action  for  damages  would  lie. 
Whether  the  men  were  amenable  to  the  criminal  law  is  another  question, 
dependent  upon  intimidation.  The  essence  of  the  overt  act  is  intimidation.  I 
charge  you  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  any  overt  act  of  yio 
lence,  nor  any  direct  threat  by  word  of  mouth.  If  those  men  (parading  up  and 
down,  dressed  as  they  were,  aoing  what  they  did,  distributing  the  circulars  ss 
they  did)  presented  even  to  the  weak  and  helpless  an  attitude  of  intimidation, 
that  is  sufficient.  The  ^ntle,  the  timid  and  the  weak  had  the  ri^ht  to  approach 
and  quietly  enter  that  place  of  entertainment  without  being  molested,  annoyed 
or  disturbed,  and  if  the  attitude,  conduct  and  method  of  these  men  was  such  as 
to  deter  any  of  Theiss's  customers  from  entering  his  place  or  to  inspire  any  part 
of  the  public  with  the  sense  of  danger  in  ignonng  their  appeals,  then  there  was 
intimidation  within  the  sense  of  the  criminal  law.^' 

Extortion. 
Having  thus  covered  the  law  of  conspiracy,  the  judge  next  took 
np  the  specific  charge  of  the  indictment  —  extortion,  and  said : 

"  That  brings  me  to  the  question  which  I  told  you  was  the  real  question  in 
this  case  and  upon  which  depends  your  verdict.  These  men  are  not  indicted 
for  a  criminal  conspiracy  to  prevent  Theiss  from  exercising  his  lawful  calling 
They  are  indicted  for  extorting  money  as  the  culmination  of  that  conspiracy. 
And  that  brings  us  to  the  seven  hours  debate  at  Ehret*8,  which  finally  resulted 
in  the  settlement  of  the  differences.  We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  that 
debate  was  necessarily  colored  by  the  existing  boycott.  Every  one  who  partici- 
pated in  the  conference  at  Ehret's  was  aware  of  tlie  existence  of  the  boycott,  and 
that  it  was  vigorously  proceeding.  The  meeting  had  relation  to  the  boycott 
and  it  was  because  of  that  boycott  that  Theiss  succumbed.  It  is  conceded  that 
he  succumbed.  He  yielded  to  every  demand;  he  agreed  to  discharge  his  orches- 
tra; he  agreed  to  take  in  their  places  members  of  the  Carl  Sahm  Club;  he  agreed 
to  the  demands  of  the  United  Barkeepers  and  of  the  United  Waiters.  All  was 
agreed  to. 

*•  We  come  now  to  the  test  of  the  matter.  At  that  stage  of  the  conference, 
when  everything  had  been  agreed  to,  a  demand  was  made  for  $1,000  to  paj  the 
expenses  of  the  boycott,  that  is,  the  expenses  to  which  these  unions  had  been  put 
in  reducing  Theiss  to  submission.  It  was  extortion  to  procure  that  moncnr  from 
Theiss  with  his  consent,  if  the  consent  was  induced  by  fear;  that  is,  if  the  con- 
sent was  wrested  from  him  by  the  threat  of  continued  injury  to  his  property. 
If  what  Theiss  says  be  true,  not  only  was  he  threatened  with  the  continuance  of 
the  existing  state  of  things,  called  a  boycott,  but  he  was  threatened  with  abso- 
lute ruin,  that  he  could  not  do  any  business  at  all  in  this  city  or  State  or  coun- 
try;  that  he  would  be  pursued  relentlessly,  and  that  if  he  did  not  pay  the  $1,000 
the  expenses  of  the  boycott  would  be  doubled  every  day.     It  is  for  you  to  say, 

Entlemen,  whether  these  threats  were  made;  you  are  the  judges  and  the  sole 
dges  of  the  facts.  If  those  threats  were  made,  I  apprehend  the  question  wiD 
speedily  solved. " 

Threat  of  a  Continued  Injury  Sufficient. 
The  judge  then  considered  the  question  whether  a  mere  refusal 
to  raise  the  then  existing  boycott  unless  money  was  paid,  could  sup- 
port a  charge  of  extortion  and  laid  down  the  law  as  follows : 

•'But  assume  that  that  was  not  said,  leave  Theiss'  extreme  statement  out  of 
the  case,  and  consider  Ehret's  testimony  that  the  threat  was  that  the  boycott . 
would  not  be  raised  unless  the  $1,000  was  paid.  That  brings  you  to  the  consid- ; 
erationof  the  boycott,  for  if  the  $1,000  was  extorted  from  Mr.  Theiss  by  ibe  j 
threat  of  a  continued  unlawful  injury  to  his  property,  that  is  enough.  So*  if  i 
you  believe  that  there  was  a  threat  that  the  boycott  should  continue,  and  if  you 
rarther  believe  that  that  boycott  was  criminally  illegal  under  the  instructions  1 
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Iiave  given  you,  and  was  an  injury  to  Theiss'  property,  then  the  defendant  ia 
^ilty  if  he  participated  in  the  extortion  and  aided  and  abetted  the  others  in 
forcing  the  agreement  from  him  under  which  the  money  was  paid.  If  you 
believe  that  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  it  is  your  duty,  to  convict  the  defendant. 

"It  is  of  no  consequence,  I  should  say  in  conclusion,  what  was  done  with 
the  money.  The  crime  consists  in  the  extortion  of  the  money  and  not  in  the 
application  or  enjoyment  of  it.  Kor  is  it  essential  that  the  defendant  should 
have  been  present  when  the  check  was  finally  given.  If  the  money  was  paid  in 
coDsequcnce  of  extortion  which  took  place  at  the  interview  at  Ehret's,  then  he 
is  cQually  guilty  as  though  he  had  personally  received  the  check. 

"Thus  the  question  is  reduced  to  this.  After  Theiss  had  agreed  to  the 
demands,  which  certainly  were  urUawful,  Viat  is,  such  as  no  man  had  a  right  U> 
make  or  enforce  by  unlawful  means,  was  the  further  agreement  to  pay  $1,000  for 
the  expenses  of  the  boycott  forced  upon  him  by  fear,  induced  by  the  threat  of 
the  continuance  of  illegal  acts  which  were  an  injury  to  his  property  ? 

"  If,  on  the  whole,  you  are  of  opinion  that  that  was  not  the  case,  then  this 
defendant  should  be  acquitted;  but  if  you  believe  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt, 
on  all  the  evidence,  including  the  documentary  evidence  before  you,  that  that 
was  the  case,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  convict  him. 

Exceptions. 
Counsel  for  defendant  then  formally  took  exception  to  portions 
of  the  jndge's  charge,  as  follows : 

•*  I  except  to  that  portion  of  your  honor's  charge  in  which  you  state  that  the 
case  presents  a  question  of  extortion,  pure  and  simple. 

**  I  also  except  to  that  portion  of  your  honor's  charge  in  which  you  state  that 
it  was  unlawful  for  the  body  of  men  to  platoon  the  streets  in  front  of  the  man's 
place  with  strange  devices,  with  circulars  denouncing  the  man  inside  the  place, 
with  a  presentation  to  every  one  who  approached  of  their  numbers,  their  atti- 
tudes and  their  methods. 

*'  I  also  except  to  that  portion  of  your  honor's  charge  in  which  you  state  that 
it  was  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  any  overt  act  of  violence;  it  was  not 
necessary  that  there  should  be  by  word  of  mouth  a  sinrfe  threat.  If  these  men, 
parading  up  and  down,  dressed  as  they  were,  doing  what  they  did,  distributing 
the  circulars  that  they  did,  presented  even  to  the  weak  and  helpless  an  attitude 
of  intimidation,  that  was  intimidation. 

"  I  also  except  to  that  portion  of  your  honor's  charge  in  which  you  state  that 
it  is  of  no  consequence  what  was  done  with  the  money ;  and  also  to  that  portion 
of  your  honor's  charge  in  which  you  say:  'After  Theiss  had  agreed  to  the 
dem&ids,  which  certainly  were  unlawful  demands.'  " 

Requests  to  Charge. 
Connsel  requested  the  court  to  charge  eleven  propositions,  the 
more  important  of  which  were : 

"That  a  person  may  from  ignorance  or  mistake  of  fact  commit  an  act  or  offense 
and  not  be  punishable. 

"The  Court — I  so  charge,  that  he  may  be  deceived  by  the  apparent  facts. 

*'  That  unless  the  jury  find  that  the  motive  and  intent  to  get  the  $1,000  was  a 
corrupt  one  they  must  acquit. 

"The  Court— I  so  charge,  but  the  word  ' corrupt '  must  be  understood  as 
defined  by  the  Penal  Code. 

[Section  718,  rabdivision  2.  Each  of  the  terms  "comipt"  or  "corrnpUy"  impoijte  a  wrongful 
desire  to  aeqnlre  or  catipe  some  pecuniary  or  other  adyantage  to  or  by  the  person  guilty  oi  the  act 
or  omiMlon  referred  to  or  to  some  other  person.] 

"That  if  the  jury  believe  that  the  defendant  acted  without  corrupt  or  dishon- 
^t  motives,  supposing  he  had  a  ^ight  to  do  as  he  did,  they  must  acquit. 

"  The  Court— I  so  charge  under  the  definition  of  corrupt  as  given  above. 
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"That  if  the  jury  believe  that  Theiss  paid  the  $1,000  without  any  threat,  they 
must  acquit. 

'*  The  Court — I  so  charge. 

"  That  if  the  jury  find  that  Theiss  was  acting  of  his  own  free  will  in  paying 
the  $1,000,  they  must  acquit. 

*'  The  Court — I  so  charge,  if  his  will  was  not  subverted  by  fear  induced  by  & 
threat  to  injure  his  property. 

"That  the  threat  to  boycott,  if  any  was  made,  was  not  a  threat  to  do  &n 
unlawful  injury  to  the  property  of  Theiss. 

"  The  Court — That  depends  upon  wjtxo.i  was  understood  by  the  term  when  the 
defendant  used  it;  that  is,  what  defendant  meant  to  have  understood  by  it,  and 
that  depends  upon  what  was  done  previously  under  their  instruction. " 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  definition  of  the  word  "  boycott "  was 
given,  and  that  the  court  was  not  asked  to  define  the  word,  which 
is  certainly  not  a  term  of  art.  Other  requests  to  charge  were  made 
as  follows : 

"That  if  the  jury  find  that  the  $l,0>00was  used  for  the  expense  of  wages, 
printing  and  legal  expenses,  no  extortion  was  committed  and  they  must  acquit. 

"  The  Couit — 1  refuse  so  to  charge.    (Exception  taken.) 

"  I  ask  your  honor  to  charge  that  if  the  defendant  was  acting  as  a  committee 
under  instructions,  and  he  believed  be  was  doing  what  he  had  a  right  to  do  as 
such,  he  must  be  acquitted. 

"The  Court — As  I  understand  the  request  to  be  another  way  of  saying  that 
the  act  must  be  corrupt  as  defined,  I  so  charge;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  assent  to 
the  proposition  that  belief,  that  the  violation  of  law  is  right,  is'any  defense. 

"That  the  act  or  crime  must  be  done  with  criminal  intent. 

"  The  Court — I  so  charge. 

"  That  the  act  and  intent  must  both  concur  to  constitute  a  crime. 

"The  Court — I  so  charge." 

The  defendant  was  convicted. 

Dannhauser  Case. 

The  charge  of  Judge  Barrett  in  this  case  did  not  differ  materially 
from  those  in  the  previous  trials.  This  case  is  noticeable,  however, 
as  containing  his  only  attempt  to  define  the  word  "  boycott."  Jud^ 
Barrett  also  ruled  directly  that  acts  for  which  a  civil  suit  for  dam- 
ages would  lie  constituted  an  "  unlawful  injury  "  within  section  553 
of  the  Penal  Code.     This  portion  of  the  charge  was  as  follows : 

"Now.  let  us  look  at  the  facts.  We  find  that  at  the  time  Ihis  so-called  agree- 
ment was  signed  a  certain  state  of  things,  styled  a  '  boycott,'  existed  at  Theiss*s 
establishment.  What  that  state  of  things  amounted  to  you  have  heard  from 
the  lips  of  the  witnesses.  It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  on  this  case  to  define  a 
boycott.  The  acts  of  the  people  who  'paraded  np  aivd  dmon  infroTU  of  Theiss* s  place 
constitute  the  definition  for  tlve  purposes  of  this  case,  Wh/U  they  did  and  tcere  deing 
was  the  boycott  there. 

"  I  charge  you  that  these  acts  were  clearly  unlawful,  was  a  violation  of  Theiss*3 
legal  rights,  and  that  an  unlawful  injury  to  his  property  was  effected  thereby. 
There  is  here  no  disputed  question  of  fact.  What  transpired  at  Theiss*  place 
was  an  unlawful  attack  upon  his  rights,  for  which  the  combination  of  individ- 
uals ^ilty  of  that  attack  was  civilly  liable.  They  were  also  criminally  liable, 
provided  they  conspired  to  destroy  his  business,  to  prevent  his  exercise  of  i 
lawful  calling  by  force,  threats  or  intimidation." 
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Judge  Barrett  also  renewed  his  ruling  that  a  threat  to  continue 
the  boycott  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  statute. 
Dannhauser  was  also  convicted. 


THE  APPEAL  FOR  PARDONS. 

An  appeal  for  pardon  was  made  to  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
The  grounds  upon  which  it  was  presented  are  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing argument : 

In  THE  Matter  op  the  Application  op  the  Central  Labor  Union  op 
THE  City  op  New  York,  to  David  B.  Hill,  Governor  op  the  State 
OF  New  York,  for  the  Pardon 

OF 

Paui-  Wilzio,  Hans  Holdorb-,  A.  Rosenberg,  Max  Dannhauber  and 
Michael  Stroh. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prisoners  were  convicted  of  extortion  under  §§  552  and  553  of  the  Penal 
Code,  and  were  sentenced  by  Mr.  Justice  Barrett  on  the  second  day  of  July, 
ldB6,  to  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison,  at  hard  labor,  for  different  terms  as 
follows : 

Paul  Wilzig,  two  years  and  six  months ;  Hans  Iloldorf ,  two  years  and  feix 
months;  Max  Dannhauser,  three  years  and  eight  months;  A.  Rosenberg,  one 
year  and  six  months;  Michael  Stroh,  one  year  and  six  months. 

Paul  Wilzig  was  first  tried.  After  his  conviction  Hans  Holdorf  was  tried. 
Thereupon  Kosenberg  and  Stroh,  by  advice  of  counsel,  pleaded  guilty  under  a 
stipulation  that  their  rights  should  be-  protected  upon  the  record  in  Wilzig's  case 
to  the  same  extent  that  his  might  be.  Max  Dannhauser,  still  assertmg  his 
innocence  of  any  intention  to  commit  a  crime,  insisted  upon  a  trial  and  was 
also  convicted. 

An  appeal  for  pardon  is  made  by  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  ground  that  convictions  were  ufljust  and  the  sentences  unduly 
severe. 

The  Governor  has  proposed  five  questions  bearing  upon  the  application. 
Answering  them  in  their  order,  we  respectfully  submit  the  following  considera- 
tions for  executive  clemency : 

First  Question.—  Whetlier  tJie  prisoners  were  not  properly  defended  or  their 
trials  conducted  fairly  and  impartially. 

1.  The  prisoners  were  defended  by  counsel  of  their  own  choice,  whose  con- 
duct of  the  trials  we  are  not  preparea  to  criticise.  An  inspection  of  the  steno- 
grapher's minutes  in  the  possession  of  the  District  Attorney  will  enable  the 
Governor  to  pass  upon  this  part  of  the  question  better  than  any  suggestions  we 
could  make. 

2.  In  form,  the  trials  were  fairly  and  impartially  conducted.  We  make  no 
complaint  that  the  presiding  justice  did  not  rule  upon  all  points  in  accordance 
with  the  law  as  he  understood  it.  No  juror  was  accepted  by  the  court  if  his 
examination  showed  a  bias  within  the  provisions  of  the  Code.  Counsel  for  the 
accused  were  accorded  every  legal  right,  and  in  no  respect  whatever,  so  far  as 
we  are  advised,  were  the  established  forms  of  criminal  procedure  violated. 

Nevertheless,  the  prisoners  were  not  fairly  and  impartially  tried. 

Although  the  cases  were  of  a  kind  in  which  one  class  of  the  community  is 
arrayed  against  another,  and  the  trials  were  essentially  class  trials,  the  jury  was 
w^holly  drawn  from  one  of  (he  opposing  classes,  while  the  accused  belonged  to 
the  other.  No  trial  can  be  fairly  and  impartially  conducted  under  such  circum- 
stance, however  fair  and  impartial  it  may  be  in  form. 
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The  prisoners  in  these  cases  belonged  to  unions  which  had  engaged  in  boycott- 
ing an  employer.  All  they  did  was  done  as  representatives  of  their  unions,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  unions,  against  the  interest  of  their  employer  as  an  employer, 
and  in  connection  with  the  boycott  As  one  of  the  conditions  of  terminating 
the  boycott,  the  employer  was  required  to  pay  $1,000  toward  the  expense  incur- 
red in  maintaining  it.  It  was  the  payment  of  this  money  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  constituted  the  alleged  extortion.  The  court  having,  in  effect, 
decided  that  the  boycott  was  unlawful,  and  it  being  conceded  that  the  prisoners 
were  engaged  in  the  boycott,  and  demanded  and  received  the  money,  the  only 
question  for  the  jury  was  their  intent — whether  or  not  they  acted  corruptly. 
Yet,  this  question  of  intent  was  submitted  to  juries  composed  wholly  of  employers 
and  retired  employers,  and  drawn  from  panels  of  the  same  class,  in  which  there 
was  not  one  man  whose  associations  or  interests  qualified  him  to  understand  or 
sjrmpathize  with  the  laboriuj^  class  in  its  struggle  with  employers.  Such  trials 
could  not  be  fair.  Such  juries,  in  such  cases,  could  not  impartially  wei^  the 
evidence  of  intent. 

n. 

Second  Qubstion. — Whether  it  is  now  claimed  that  the  prisoners  were  innoeeni  c/ 
the  offense  of  which  ihey  were  convicted. 

It  is. 

The  prisoners  were  convicted  under  section  553  and  section  553,  para^ph  1 
of  the  Penal  Code.  Section  552  reads  as  follows:  ** Extortion  is  ^te  obtaining  ej 
property  from  another,  with  his  consent,  induced  hy  a  wrongful  use  of  force  or 
fear."  Section  553,  paragraph  1,  reads  as  follows:  "  F^r,  su^  as  wiU  constituii 
extortion,  may  be  induced  by  a  threat  to  do  an  unlawpct^  injury  to  ^  penoh 
or  property  of  the  individual  threatened.**  Both  technically  upon  the  record, 
and  meritoriously  upon  the  facts,  the  prisoners  are  innocent  of  this  crime. 

1.  The  technical  evidence  of  guilt,  after  conviction,  is  the  indictment,  the 
plea  and  the  verdict.  The  veroict  convicts  the  prisoners  of  what  they  are 
accused  of  in  the  indictment,  and  of  nothing  more.  If  that  accusation  constitutes 
a  crime  they  are  technically  guilty,  thoujrh  innocent  in  fact;  if  it  does  not,  they 
are  technically  innocent,  though  guilty  in  fact.  The  indictment  in  these  cases 
does  not  charge  a  crime. 

Omitting  mere*  verbiage,  the  indictment  charges  that  the  prisoners  "did 
feloniously  and  extorsively  obtain  from  one  George  Thdss,  who  was  then  and  there 
lawfully  carrying  on  business,  *  *  *  ytUh  his  consent,  *  *  *  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  *  *  *  of  the  personal  property  of  said  George  Theiss,  such 
consent  being  then  and  there  by  t?tem  *  *  ♦  induced  by  a  wrongful  use  of  fear, 
♦  *  *  such  fear  being  (hen  and  there  induced  by  a  threat  then  and  (here  by  them 
made  to  the  said  George  Theiss  to  do  an  unUmfuZ  injury  to  his  property^  thai  is  V* 
say  to  injure  and  destroy  the  said  business  of  him,  (he  said  George  Theiss,  and 
prevent  and  hinder  him  from  car^rig  on  the  same.** 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  indictment  follows  the  language  of  the  statute. 
This  is  sufficient  if  the  statutory  words  fully  state  the  offense;  but  if  the  offense 
cannot  be  fully  stated  in  mere  statutory  words  the  language  of  the  indictment 
must  be  expanded  beyond  those  words  so  as  to  show  by  all^ations  of  fact  (not 
conclusions  of  law)  that  the  offense  was  committed  (I  Bish.,  Cr.  Pro.,  §  ®34)u 
In  this  case  the  offense  cannot  be  stated  in  statutory  words. 

Referring  to  section  553,  paragraph  1,  we  find  that  the  kind  of  threat  necessary 
to  be  shown  is  a  threat  to  do  an  unlawfyl  injury  to  property.  A  threat  to  do  an 
injury  is  not  enough;  it  must  be  a  threat  to  do  an  uniauftU  injury.  Now,  the 
term  "unlawful  "  is  a  mere  legal  conclusion,  and  any  indictment  which  charges 
only  a  threat  to  do  an  unlawful  injury,  without  showing  by  allegations  of  fact 
that  the  contemplated  injury  was  unlawful,  does  not  set  up  a  crime  The  word 
**  unlawful"  gives  no  force  to  the  indictment.  The  indictment  might  as  wfU 
allege  that  the  prisoners  did  threaten  to  do  an  injury  to  Theiss'  property;  but  it 
is  plain  that  such  an  indictment  would  charge  nothing,  since  it  is  not  every 
injury,  but  only  an  unlawful  injury,  that  may  constitute  the  purpose  of  an 
extortionate  threat.  Nor  does  the  description,  "  that  is  to  say,  to  injure  and 
destroy  the  said  business  of  him.  the  said  George  Theiss,  and  prevent  and  hinder 
him  from  carrying  on  the  same,''  show  by  allegations  of  fact  that  the  threatened 
injury  was  unlawful.    Non  constat  that  the  business  was  not  to  have  been  injured 
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and  destroyed,  and  Theiss  prevented  and  hindered  from  carrying  it  on,  by  legal 
proceedings,  which  would  have  been  a  lawful  injury. 

In  no  way  does  it  appear  by  the  indictment  that  the  threatened  injury  was  an 
unlatoful  injury,  except  by  the  word  "  unlawful,"  which,  as  already  stated,  adds 
no  force  to  the  pleading.  This  proposition  is  elementary,  but  a  few  cases  bear- 
ins  directly  upon  it  may  be  cit^  advantageously, 
i  In  Virginia,  an  indictment  for  "  exhibiting  an  unlawful  game  played  with  dice, 
called  chuckaluck,"  was  held  to  charee  no  offense,  the  Court  saying:  **The 
words  *  unlawful '  or  *  contrary  to  law,^  do  not  serve  to  enlarge  or  e^Ctend  th^ 
force  or  effect  of  the  terms  employed  to  describe  the  act,  so  as  to  make  the  act 
unlawful  when  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so  by  the  description  itself."  (Boff  v. 
Cm.,  14  Gratt  648.) 

In  Tennessee  an  indictment  was  held  to  state  no  offense  which  charged  that 
the  defendant  *'did  then  and  there  unlawfully  and  knowingly  vote  at  and  in  said 
election;  he,  the  said  defendant,  not  bem^  then  and  there  a  qualified  voter  of 
said  county,  and  then  and  there  well  knowing  he  was  not  a  qualified  voter  in  and 
for  said  county."  The  court  held  that  the  ground  of  disqualification  must  be 
averred,  saying:  **  The  act  of  voting  is  not  necessarily  illegal,  but  may  become 
80  for  some  of  the  causes  before  stated;  and  in  order  that  the  charge  may  be 
perfect,  such  cause  must  be  set  forth  and  averred  in  the  indictment."  {Pearce  v. 
atate.  1  Sneed,  63.)  So  it  might  be  said  in  the  case  of  these  prisoners:  **  The 
act  of  threatening  to  injure  property  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  monev  is  not 
necessarily  extortionate,  but  may  be  so  if  the  threatened  injury  is  unlawful ; 
and  in  order  that  the  charge  may  be  perfected,  the  facts  constituting  unlawful- 
ness must  be  set  forth." 

In  one  of  the  Federal  Circuit  Courts  an  indictment  under  a  federal  statute  for 
resisting  or  obstructing  a  legal  process  was  held  to  charge  no  offense  because  it 
did  not  show  what  the  process  was  and  set  forth  such  facts,  as,  if  true,  would 
make  the  process  legal.  **  It  is  not  sufficient,"  said  the  court,  *'  to  plead  in  the 
language  of  the  statute  that  it  was  legal  process."  {United  States  v.  Stowell,  2 
Curtis's  C.  C.  [U.  8.],  153.) 

And  in  Indiana  an  indictment  for  voting  "not  having  the  legal  qualifications 
ot  a  voter."  was  held  to  be  void  because  it  did  not  specify  the  qualification  or 
qualifications  lacking.  The  court,  citing  several  cases  of  like  kind,  including 
one  in  3  Dutcher  (N.  J.),  105,  said  that  the  allegation  was  **  in  its  nature  the 
statement  of  a  legal  conclusion  and  not  an  allegation  of  fact."  (Quinn  v.  State^ 
8oInd..485.) 

2.  Turning  now  from  the  technical  record  to  the  facts,  we  shall  find  that  upon 
the  merits,  also,  the  prisoners  are  innocent  of  the  crime  of  extortion. 

Referring  to  the  Code,  it  appears  that  the  crime  of  extortion  has  four  elements: 
ftrst,  property  must  be  obtained;  second,  it  must  be  obtained  with  the  consent  of 
the  person  surrendering  it;  third,  his  consent  must  be  induced  by  the  use  of  force 
or  fear;  and,/<?Mr^,  the  use  of  force  or  fear  must  be  a  wrongful  use  of  force  or 
fear. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  first  and  second  elements  were  present  in  the  case  of 
these  prisoners;  but  the  third  and  fourth  were  whoUv  absent.  That  is  to  say, 
the  prisoners  obtained  $1,000  from  George  Theiss  with  his  consent,  but  his  con- 
sent was  not  induced  by  the  use  of  force  or  fear:  or  if  it  was,  the  force  or  fear 
used  was  not  wrongfully  used. 

There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  foree  was  used,  as  we  believe 
all  concerned  in  the  prosecution  will  concede.  Neither  was  there  any  use  of  fear 
of  farce,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  fear  which  we  respectfully  submit  is  contem- 
plated by  the  statute.  The  familiar  principle  of  construction,  that  the  purport 
of  general  terms  is  limited  by  the  special  terms  with  which  they  are  associated, 
fairly  applies  to  this  statute.  Force  or  violence  was  evidentlv  the  dominating 
idea  in  the  legislative  mind,  and  when  the  broader  term  '*  fear  ^'  was  used  it  was 
associated  with  the  more  specific  term  "force"  and  intended  to  be  thereby 
limited  in  its  application,  except  in  so  far  as  its  scope  was  broadened  by  the  sec- 
tion immediately  following.  The  legislature  did  not  intend  to  make  every  kind 
of  fear  an  element  of  extortion,  but  only  fear  of  violence  in  general  and  fear  of 
iniury  to  property,  of  accusation  of  crime,  and  of  exposure  in  particular. ' 

But  it  may  be  insisted  that  paragraph  1  of  section  553,  contemplates  other 
kinds  of  fear  than  fear  of  violence.    Paragraphs  3,  8  and  4  do,  but  paragraph  1 
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does  not;  and  it  is  only  under  paragraph  1  that  this  case  can  be  brought.  Para 
graph  I  provides  that  the  necessary  fear  **  may  be  Induced  by  a  threat  to  do  an 
unlawful  injury  to  the  person  or  property  of  the  individual  threatened."  Here 
the  idea  of  lorce  or  violence  is  clearly  involved.  Not  only  is  '•  fear"  associated 
with  **  force "  in  the  preceding  section,  but  **  property  "  is  associated  with  "per- 
son "  in  paragraph  1  of  this  section.  What  injury  to  the  perwn^  dissociated 
from  force,  can  be  conceived  ?  and  what  injury  to  property ,  dissociated  from 
force,  could  have  been  contemplated  in  this  connection  ? 

Yet,  there  is  no  pretense  that  any  other  fear  was  made  use  of,  to  obtain  the 
money  in  question,  than  Theiss's  fear  that  if  he  did  not  pay  it,  as  a  part  of  the 
expense  already  incurred  in  prosecuting  the  boycott,  the  boycott  would  be  con- 
tinued, and  that  by  means  of  circulars,  advertisements  and  personal  solicitations 
the  public  would  be  induced  to  withdraw  their  patronage  from  his  concert 
saloon,  and  that  dealers  anxious  to  preserve  the  patronage  or  the  working  classes 
would  be  induced  by  the  same  means  to  refuse  to  furnish  him  with  supplies  for 
his  saloon. 

But  suppose  that  the  terra  *'  fear  "  in  the  statute,  includes  the  kind  of  fear 
which  mfluepced  Theiss,  the  fourth  element  of  extortion  is  lacking  still.  There 
was  no  wrongful  use  of  such  fear.  If  the  boycott  had  been  mstituted  and 
threatened  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  Theiss  to  make  a  donaiion^  that  would 
have  been  a  wrongful  use  of  fear.  But  it  was  not  instituted  nor  its  continuance 
threatened  for  that  purpose.  It  was  instituted  because  he  employed  non-union 
men,  paid  non-union  wages,  and  enforced  onerous  and  extortionate  rules.  When 
he  solicited  a  compromise,  and  terms  of  compromise  had  been  agreed  upon,  he 
was  required  not  to  make  a  donation,  but  to  pay  a  part  of  the  expense  incurred 
by  the  unions  in  promoting  the  boycott.  If  the  boycott  was  legally  justifiable, 
it  was  entirely  proper  to  impose  this  condition  as  a  part  of  the  compromise,  and 
to  threaten  a  continuance  of  the  boycott  if  not  acceded  to.  Hence,  there  was 
no  wrongful  use  of  fear,  unless  the  boycott  itself  was  unlawful,  a  question  that 
will  be  discussed  further  on. 

3.  It  is  plain  that  the  statute  does  not  contemplate  any  sucaa  .ntangio^e  and 
evanescent  property  as  the  good  will  of  such  a  business  as  it  can  be  shown  that 
Theiss  carried  on.  A  libel  upon  a  trade-mark,  a  copyright,  or  letters  patent, 
might  injure  a  property  right,  but  it  would  not  injure  property  in  the  sense  of 
the  statute.  So  of  an  act  tending  to  induce  the  public  to  withdraw  their  pat- 
ronage from  a  business  house.  If  the  term  "  property"  in  this  statute  is  to  be 
construed  to  include  the  good  will  of  a  business,  it  would  be  a  felony  to  threaten 
to  set  up  an  opposition  business  for  the  purpose  of  being  bought  off,  provided 
the  object  of  the  threat  were  accomplished. 

4.  The  two  vital  questions  upon  the  point  of  ^lilt  or  innocence,  however,  one 
of  law  and  the  other  of  fact,  relate  to  the  legality  of  the  boycott  and  the  intent 
of  the  prisoners.  Both  require  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the  facts,  and 
the  latter,  the  question  of  intent,  addresses  itself  with  peculiar  force  and  pro- 
priety to  the  pardoning  power.     We  present  them  in  their  order: 

First.  As  to  the  legality  of  the  boycott 

If  the  boycott  was  not  illegal,  there  was  no  extortion;  because  it  was  the 
threat  to  continue  the  boycott  tnat  induced  the  fear  which  induced  the  payment 
of  the  money,  and  there  was  no  threat  to  do  an  unlawful  injury  unless  the  boy 
cott  was  unlawful 

The  boycott  consisted  of  the  publication  of  th«  following  circular  in  Englisl 
and  German : 

BOYCOTT !        BOYCOTT  I        ?0YC0TT  I 

TO  ALL   UNIONISTS,  KNIGHTS  OP  L.\:B0R,  AND  THB  PUBLIC  IN  GSNRRAL. 

BoyeoU  Mr,  G.  Theias's  Alhambra  CouH,  184-186  East  Fourteenth  street,  and  hi 
concert  pktce.  West  Fourteenth  street,  near  Sixth  aventis. 

He  is  a  foe  to  organized  labor.  Also  for  refusing  to  arbitrate  with  the  coa 
mittee  of  the  Central  Labor  Union,  and  grossly  insulting  the  same  by  usin 
obscene  language,  unbecoming  a  man.    We  expect  from  every  tradesman  aa 
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storekeeper,  and  their  families,  who  earn  their  living  from  the  working  people, 
not  to  patronize  the  concert  gardens  owned  by  Mr.  Theiss,  and  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  every  friend  of  organized  labor  not  to  buy  goods  at  any  store,  the  occu- 
pants of  which,  or  their  families,  continue  to  spend  their  money  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Theiss,  by  visiting  his  places. 
The  reasons  for  the  b<»3*cott  are: 

A  member  of  the  ('arl  Sahm  Club,  demanding  his  union  price  from  Albert 
Eschert,  the  leader,  was  told  that  his  time  was  up  next  week. 

Another  member  of  the  orchestra  was  instructed  by  a  committee  of  the  Carl 
Sahm  (/lub  to  distribute  notices  for  a  meeting  of  the  club,  and  as  soon  as  Albert 
Eschert,  the  leader,  8a>v  such  action  of  said  member,  he  was  immediately 
discharged . 

A  committee  of  Waiters'  Union  No.  1  waited  upon  Mr.  Theiss  several  times, 
trjing  to  have  him  abolish  the  percentage  system  existing  in  his  concert  places. 
He  posihvely  refused  to  do  so.  Then  he  discharged  one  of  our  men.  Said  waiter 
asked  for  the  reasons  of  his  discharge.  He  was  told  to  go  to  the  Central  Lnhor 
Union,  which  consisted  of  nothing  but  thieves  and  beggars,  and  find  out  why 
he  was  dismissed. 

BOYCOTT  COMMITTEE  C.  L.  U. 
r,„,,  n  <ARL  SAHM  CLUB. 

i^^^'i  WAITERS'  UNION  NO.  1. 

BARTENDERS'  UNION  NO.  1. 

This  circuJa  .vas  distributed  m  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  especially  in 
front  of  Theiss*  place  of  business.  Men  were  employed  to  walk  up  and  down  in 
front  of  his  place  of  business  with  these  circulars  displayed  on  their  persons, 
distributing  them  to  passers-by.  This  was  not  done  by  the  prisoners,  but  they 
were  to  some  extent  connected  as  authorizing  it.  Some  of  the  circulars  were 
pasted  to  tables  in  Theiss*  place  and  upon  his  walls  and  mirrors,  and  it  is  said 
that  a  small  fire  was  discovered  on  his  stage;  but  the  prisoners  were  not  con- 
nected with  this,  nor  did  they  authorize  it  or  have  any  knowledge  of  it,  nor 
were  the  authorized  distributors  shown  to  have  had  any  connection  with  it. 
Moreover,  the  distribution  of  circulars  was  carried  on  in  an  orderly  manner. 
No  one  was  threatened  or  intimidated.  There  was  no  violence  or  breach  of  the 
peace,  or  obstruction  of  the  highway.  There  was  nothing  but  a  peaceable  and 
orderly  solicitation  of  withdrawal  of  custom.  The  conduct  of  those  engaged  in 
this  boycott,  so  far  as  it  was  authorized  by  or  known  to  the  prisoners,  was 
identical  with  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  "picketing"  in  labor  strikes. 
"  Picketing  "  is  the  placing  of  men  near  a  shop  where  there  is  a  strike,  to  warn 
itrange  workmen  that  there  is  a  strike,  and  request  them  not  to  seek  work  there. 
This  has  been  frequently  held  to  be  lawful  by  the  English  courts. 

In  a  '*  picketing"  case  iAir.  Justice  Lush  (Reg.  v.  Shepherd,  11  Cox  Cr.  Ca. 
32.J)  said:  **  If  the  defendants  had  known  the  addresses  of  the  men  they  might 
have  gone  round  to  persuade  ihem  from  working,  and  this  would  have  been  per- 
fectly legal.  The  question  in  the  case  was  whether  they  did  wrong  by  waiting 
for  them  in  the  street.  *  *  *  In  a  similar  case  tried  before  me  at  Leeds  I 
remember  telling  the  jury  that  the  defendants  had  a  perfect  right  to  persuade, 
»nd  that  in  order  to  do  so  they  must  have  access  to  the  persons  whom  they 
wished  to  persuade.  If  they  did  that  in  a  peaceable  manner  their  conduct 
would  be  lawful."  In  another  case  Hoc.  Gurney,  of  London,  held  that "  picket- 
ing" was  lawful  if  done  peaceably.  And  in  still  another  Baron  Bramwell  held 
that  "  picketing  "  was  lawful  if  conducted  so  as  not  to  terrify  people.  In  a  case 
in  New  York  city  Judge  McAdam  held  in  regard  to  ''picketing"  that  a  work- 
man has  a  right  to  strike  and  "to  accost  other  workmen  in  the  street  or  elsewhere 
and  invite  them  to  follow  his  example." 

If  •'  picketing  "  is  lawful,  the  boycott  of  Theiss,  so  far  as  its  conduct  was  known 
to  or  authorized  by  the  prisoners,  was  lawful  also.  The  only  difference  is  that 
in  one  case  men  are  solicited  not  to  work  where  there  is  a  strike,  and  in  the  other 
Ihey  are  requested  not  to  trade  where  there  is  a  boycott.  In  both  the  operations 
Be  carried  on  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  proscribed  individual. 
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Second.  As  to  the  intent  cf  the  prwners. 

Until  recently  the  only  f  onn  of  extortion  was  extortion  under  color  of  official 
right,  consisting  of  the  collection  of  excessive  official  fees.  In  all  these  cases  it 
is  a  well-established  rule  that  corrupt  —  i.  e.  dishonest  —  motives  are  an  essential 
element  of  the  offense.  If  the  accused  acts  without  corrupt  or  dishonest  motives, 
supposing  that  he  has  a  right  to  proceed  as  he  does,  he  is.  not  guilty  of  extortion. 
[People  V.  Whaley,  6  Cow.,  661. J  8o  an  officer  taking  a  fee  larger  than  he  is 
entitf^  to,  by  reason  of  his  honest  mistake  of  his  rights,  is  not  guilty  of  extor- 
tion. [Com.  V.  Shed..  1  Mass,  228.]  Here  is  a  plain  indication  that  extortion, 
even  when  only  a  misdemeanor,  was  a  species  of  larceny,  having  at  least  one 
element  in  common  with  larceny,  namely  the  animus  furandi — the  intention  to 
steal.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  statute  now  in  force  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  this  intention  is  an  essential  element  of  the  crime.  By  section  554  of  the 
Penal  Code  it  is  provided  that  '*  a  person  who  extorts  any  money  or  other  prop- 
erty from  another,  under  circumstances  not  amounting  to  robbery^  *  *  *  is 
punishable,"  etc.  Comparing  the  definition  of  robbery  [§  224]  with  the  defini- 
tion of  extortion  [§  552],  the  distinguishing  difference  seems  to  be  that  where 
the  property  of  another  is  obtained  against  his  mil  it  is  robbeiy,  and  where  it  is 
wUh  his  consent  it  is  extortion.  There  are  other  apparent  distinctions,  but  upon 
examination  they  will  be  found  to  merfe  in  this.  This  would  indicate  that 
extortion  is  a  lesser  grade  of  robbery,  and  in  it.  as  in  robbery,  there  must  be  an 
intention  to  steal  to  constitute  the  offense. 

If  we  are  right  in  this  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  conver- 
sant with  the  lacts  that  the  prisoners  are  innocent 

A  strong  and  rather  remarkable,  but  soimd,  exposition  of  the  law  upon  the 
question  of  intent  in  cases  of  this  class,  is  the  State  v.  Holloway  (41  Iowa,  200> 
A  dispute  having  arisen  between  a  creditor  and  his  debtor  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  debt,  the  former  pointed  a  pistol  at  the  latter  and  demanded  payment, 
threatening  to  shoot  him  if  the  demand  was  not  complied  with.  The  debtor 
submitted,  and  the  creditor  was  indicted  for  robbeiy.  On  the  trial  the  accused 
.  attempted  to  show  that  he  honestly  believed  that  the  debtor  owed  him  all  he 
demanded.  This  was  ruled  out  and  he  was  convicted.  On  appeal  the  convic- 
tion was  reversed,  the  highest  court  holding  that  where  a  man  under  the  bona 
fide  belief  that  the  property  in  dispute  is  his  own,  obtains  it  by  menaces, 
ever  other  crime  he  may  be  guilty  of.  ho  is  not  guilty  of  robbery,  for  the 
nious  intent  is  lacking  —  the  taking  is  not  animo  furandi. 

Even  the  jury  that  tried  these  prisoners,  saturated  as  it  undoubtedly  was 
with  class  preiuaice,  could  not  have  found  that  they  were  guilty  of  an  intent  to 
steal,  if  it  haa  clearly  understood  that  such  an  intent  was  an  element  of  the 
crime.  Upon  this  point  we  care  not  how  partially  the  facts  are  presented.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  them  bear  an  interpretation  capable  of  giving  such  a  color 
to  the  affair. 

By  reference  to  th6  minutes  of  the  trial  it  will  appear  that  during  the  boy- 
cott the  prisoners,  acting  as  a  regularly  authorized  committee  from  different 
unions,  solicited  the  mediation  of  George  Ehret,  a  brewer,  who  held  a  chattel 
mortgage  upon  Theiss'  property.  This  solicitation  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  $1,000,  but  to  bring  Theiss  to  terms  upon  the  questions  originally  in  dis- 
pute, and  in  consequence  of  which  the  boycott  was  begun.  Ehret  disclaimed 
his  power  to  influence  Theiss  by  reason  of  the  chattel  mortgage,  but  brought 
about  an  interview  in  which  Theiss  and  his  friends  participated  with  the  pris- 
oners. The  meeting  was  formally  organized.  Ehret  was  selected  as  chairman, 
and  his  clerk  as  secretary,  and  the  conference  was  conducted  with  the  most 
business-like  formality,  the  secretary  keeping  regular  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings. From  about  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  late  in  the  afternoon  the 
entire  discussion  related  to  the  original  causes  of  the  boycott,  and  it  was  not 
until  these  had  been  compromised,  that  any  demand  for  money  was  made. 
When  made  it  was  made  for  expenses  actually  incurred,  and  was  so  airreed  to 
be  paid.  After  Theiss.  under  Ehret*s  advice,  had  assented  to  this  final  condi* 
tion,  a  formal  agreement  was  prepared  by  the  secretary,  and  being  executed  in 
duplicate  was  given,  one  copy  to  Thei«*  and  the  other  to  the  prisoners.  The 
agreement,  as  &ally  executed,  was  as  follows: 
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Mr.  Pmd  WUeig  and  others: 

Mr.  Theiss,  in  answer  to  the  letter  of  your  comnuttee  of  the  13th  of  l^arch^ 
agrees  to  the  following: 

He  will  discharge  his  present  orchestra,  including  the  leader  after  Sunday 
night,  the  28th  of  March  (1).  He  will  emploj^  members  of  the  Carl  Sahm  Club 
(-),  paying  them  the  union  prices  as  set  forth  in  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
tlie  Musical  Mutual  Protective  Association.  The  orchestra  to  consist  of  twelve 
men  to  commence  with.  Mr.  Theiss  to  have  the  right  to  reduce  this  number, 
if  lie  finds  it  in  his  interest  so  to  do,  the  Carl  Sahm  Club  to  be  notified  of  such 
action.  Mr.  Theiss  also  agrees  to  employ  only  imion  waiters,  and  to  reinstate 
the  strikers,  and  one  man  discharged;  to  abolish  the  percentage  system  (3)  and 
not  lo  exact  a  deposit  for  their  badge  and  utensils  —  the  union  being  responsible 
for  any  loss  of  the  same,  aDd  for  any  dishonesty  of  the  waiters  (4).  The  union 
scale  of  prices  (5)  being  not  less  than  seven  dollars  per  week  for  work  from  7  to 
13  o'clock  p.  M. ;  eight  dollars  per  week  for  work  from  7  to  1  o'clock  p.  m.  ;  nine 
dollars  per  week  (one  day's  labor  of  ten  hoiu*8),  including  meals  as  heretofore; 
twenty-five  cents  per  hour  to  be  paid  for  every  hours'  work  after  ten  hours. 

He  also  agrees  to  employ  only  union  barkeepers  at  the  union  scale  of  prices, 
being  not  less  than  fifteen  dollars  per  week,  including  meals  for  first  barkeeper; 
twelve  dollars  per  week,  including  meals  for  second  barkeeper  and  beer-tapper. 
^  aay's  work  to  consist  of  ten  hours'  work,  any  additional  labor  to  be  paid  for 
at  twenty -five  cents  per  hour. 

He  further  agrees  to  pay  the  boycott  expenses  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand 
dollars  ($1,000)  (6).    The  boycott  to  be  discontinued  at  once. 

Signed  this  2dd  day  of  March  in  the  presence  of: 

PAUL  WILZIG, 
MAX  DANNHAU8ER, 

Waiters'  Unvm  NoA. 
HANS  HOLDORFF, 

Carl  Sahm  Club. 
GEORGE  EHRET,  MICHAEL  8TROH, 

EDW'D.  HENRY  A.  ROSENBERG, 

Ba/rtendert^  Union  No.  1. 
MICHAEL  O'LEARY, 

F.  a,A.K,ofL. 
G.  H.  BEADLES. 

Ventral  Labor  Union. 
j  GEORGE  THEISS. 

'     On  the  day  following  the  agreement  Theiss  paid  the  $1,000  with  his  check,  to 

Wilzig.  Neither  Wilzig  nor  any  of  the  committee  retained  a  penny  of  the 
!  money.  It  was  all  paid  over  to  the  unions  to  reimburse  them  in  part  for  their 
expenses. 

Do  these  facts  indicate  a  corrupt  intent?  Do  they  suggest  a  proposal  to  steal? 
Do  thieves  meet  in  open  conference  with  their  victim,  choose  a  wealthy  business 
man  to  preside  over  their  nefarious  deliberations,  appoint  his  confidential  clerk 
to  make  a  record  of  their  felonious  proceedings,  affix  their  signatures  to  the 
extortionate  contract,  call  upon  a  millionaire  to  witness  its  genuineness,  deliver 
it  to  the  man  they  rob,  take  their  booty  in  a  bank  check  drawn  to  the  order  of 
\  one  of  their  number,  and  finally  turn  the  proceeds  into  a  treasury  in  which  their 

I — . 

'    (1).  Thifl  was  the  orchestra  which  worked  below  union  rates. 

it).  This  was  the  clab  to  which  those  of  the  bovcotters  who  were  musicians  belonged. 

<8).  This  was  a  sjrstem  of  compensating  some  of  Theiss'  employes,  which  was  regarded  as  unfair 
ana  tending  to  lower  union  wages.  ...        .  .     ^        .     ^ 

(4).  It  seems  that  Theiss  had  been  in  the  habit  of  requiring  his  waiters  to  make  deposits  from 
which  he  deducted  extortionate  sums  for  the  loss  of  towels,  napkins,  etc.  It  was  burdensome  to 
the  men,  and  the  union  demanded  its  abolition,  agreeing,  however,  so  that  Theiss  should  be  sub- 
jwicd  to  no  real  loss  from  the  negligence  or  dishonesty  of  waiters,  that  the  union  would  pay  for 
iDifi«in&r  articles.  .  ,  ^     ^  „  .^      ., 

(6).  We  call  particular  attention  to  the  salaries  demanded  by  these  men.  Some  consideration  may 
reasonably  be  accorded,  even  for  acta  otherwise  Indefensible,  to  men  whose  casus  belli  is  an 
employer-e  eifort  to  reduce  the  wages  of  his  men  below  the  figures  here  presented. 

(6).  It  will  be  observed  that  this  money  was  to  be  paid  expressly  as  pari  qf  the  expenses  of  the 
boycott 
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personal  pecuniary  interest  is  possibly  a  mill  to  tU6  dollar?  All  this  the  (rover- 
nor  must  believe  before  he  ciui  dctermiue  to  leave  these  prisoners  to  their  fate. 

But  it  is  urged,  wliile  it  is  true  that  the  prisoners^did  not  know  boycotting  was 
unlawful,  they  did  know  what  they  were  doing.  Their  ignorance  was  of  tlie 
law,  not  of  the  fact,  and  ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  one.  The  reply  to  that 
is,  that  mistake  of  the  law  excuscis  though  ignorance  of  it  does  not,  and,  at  the 
worst,  this  was  a  mistake  of  the  law.  That  these  men  honestly  believed  that 
their  unions  were  justly  entitMd,  as  a  part  of  the  settlement,  to  be  reimbursed 
by  Theiss  for  the  expenses  of  the  boycott,  cannot  be  disputetl  in  good  faith  by 
any  one  who  knows  that  the  boycott  was  judicially  approved  as  a  matter  of  hiw 
by  Police  . I ustice  Welde,  and  that  similar  boycotts  had  been  sa  approved  by 
other  police  justices  and  thit  such  a  condition  was  common  in  the  settlement  of 
such  difficulties,  and  that  the  transaction  was  effected  in  the  open  and  unguarded 
manner  in  which  it  was,  antl  that  the  prisoners  had  always  and  deservedly  borae 
the  reputation  of  honest  men.  And  if  they  did  honestly  believe  that  their 
unions  were  justly  entitled  to  the  money,  under  the  circumstances,  even  though 
thev  were  wrong,  their  mistake  of  the  law  excuses  their  act. 

This  obvious  and  well  settled  distinction  between  ignarance  of  the  law  and 
mistake  of  the  law,  seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  or  at  any  rate  not  emphasized 
at  the  trials,  but  it  is  amply  illustrated  in  the  reports.  In  the  State  v.  Macomber 
(7  R  I.,  849).  it  was  held  that  an  honest  mistake  of  a  voter  as  to  his  legal  rignt 
to  vote,  and  nis  as^rtion  of  it  by  voting,  does  not  make  him  liable,  etjen  though 
he  is  cognizant  of  thefactH  which  constitute  the  defect  in  his  right.  In  R.  v.  Reed 
(1  C.  &  M.,  800),  a  case  where  an  ignorant  person  found  a  note  and  appropriated 
it.  Lord  Coleridge  directed  the  jury  to  consider  the  stale  of  the  finder's  mind,  and 
if  they  thought  she  believed  it  to  be  hers,  in  ignorance  of  the  continuing  rights 
of  the  owner,  and  by  rigid  of  finding  it,  hor  mistake  of  the  law  entitled  her  to  an 
acquittal.  And  in  Cutter  v.  State  (30  N.  J.  L.,  13."))  the  distinction  is  very  cioarlj 
di-awn.  In  that  case  it  was  held  that  the  maxim  that  ignorance  of  the  law  excuses 
no  one,  should  not  be  applied  when  the  law  is  unsettled  and  obscure,  or  ioken 
the  guilty  intention  (when  a  necessary  :;onstituent  of  the  offense)  is  dependent  an  a 
knowledge  of  the  law  Therefore,  a  magistrate,  charged  with  taking  illegal  fees. 
was  allowed  to  show  that  the  money  was  received  by  nim  under  a  miHake  a$  U> 
his  legal  right. 

The  close  application  of  these  citations  to  the  present  case  is  too  apparent  to 
require  comment. 

5.  In  conclusion,  upon  this  point,  it  is  claimed: 

(a )  That  the  prisoners  are  technically  innocent  because  the  indictment  of 
which  they  are  found  guilty  alleges  no  crime. 

\b )  That  they  are  actually  innocent. because  Theiss  was  not  induced  to  pay  the 
money  by  the  use  of  the  fear  of  force, 

(c  )  That  he  was  not  induced  to  pay  it  by  the  wrongful  use  of  fear  of  any  kind 

(d )  That  the  property  threatened  with  injury  was  not  tangible  property'as  con 
templated  by  the  statute,  but  a  mere  i)roperty  right  in  the  good-will  of  a  businesa 

(«.)  That  the  boycott,  which  constituted  the  threat,  was  lawful,  and.  therefore, 
however  great  an  injury  it  might  have  been  to  Theiss'  business,  it  was  not  an 
unlawful  injury 

(/.)  The  prisoners  did  not  intend  to  steal,  without  which  they  cannot  be  guilty. 

m. 

Third  Qubstion.  —  Tjf  the  prisoners  were  guilty,  whether  they  were  now  pemtent, 
and  willing  to  cease  ths  coinmisstion  of  such,  offenses  in  the  future, 

1.  This  question  can  be  answered  only  by  the  prisoners  themselvDS.  It  may 
be  proper  for  us  to  say,  however,  that 

^^.^  J^e  case  of  Michael  Stroh  the  sentence  was  made  onfe  year  less  than  that 
of  Wilzig  and  Holdorff,  upon  the  ground,  expressed  by  the  Court,  that  he  had 
pleaded  guilty,  and  professed  penitence. 

8  In  the  case  of  A.  Rosenberg  the  same  reason  was  given  by  the  Court  for 
imposing  a  lighter  sentence  than  was  imposed  upon  the  three  who  were  tried. 

4.  Ajid  in  all  the  cases,  while  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  prisoners  are  penitent  in 
the  strict  sense  of  that  word,  since  they  still  maintain  their  innocence  of  intention 
to  do  anything  illegal,  immoral  or  unjust,  they  are  not  only  willing,  but  have 
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always  endeavored  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  community  in  which  they  live. 
If  they  have  offended  at  all,  it  has  been  in  ignorance  of  the  law,  and  not  with  a 
lawless  purpose.  In  proof  of  this,  let  the  blameless  lives  of  the  prisoners  be 
witness.  It  is  conceded  by  Ihe  authorities  here  that  they  were  industrious  and 
honest  men,  against  w)iom  no  suspicion  of  criminality  ever  existed  prior  to  the 
indictment  upon  which  they  were  convicted. 

IV. 

PouBTH  Question.— F/io^  mitigating  eireurMtanee$  or  considerations  are  claimed 
io  exist  iohicK  may  call  for  or  warrant  the  ejpereise  of  exeeuHte  clemency  f 

1.  The  prisoners  have  always  been  honest  and  industrious  men,  yet  they  are 
undergoing  sentence  for  extorting  money  (a  crime  akin  to  robbery),  done  under 
circumstances  which  absolutely  rebut  any  presumption  that  they  intended  to 
take  what  they  did  not  believe  they  had  a  right  to  take  as  representatives  of 
their  unions. 

2.  The  money  was  taken  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  compromise  effected  at 
a  meeting  of  all  parties  concerned,  presided  over  by  George  Ehrei,  a  wealthy 
business  man,  who,  more  than  the  prisoners  at  least,  ^ould  have  known  that 
the  act  was  a  crime,  if  it  was  one.  He  regarded  it  as  a  legitimate  busmess  affair, 
advised  the  payment  and  signed  the  a^eement  as  a  witness.  If  he  had  no  sus- 
picion that  he  was  entandea  in  a  felonious  transaction,  it  may  well  be  presumed 
that  the  prisoners,  with  their  far  more  limited  knowledge  of  affairs,  acted  inno- 
cently also. 

3.  If  the  boycott  wbs  lawful  it  was  lawful  to  demand  and  receive  the  exi)en8e 
of  prosecuting  it.  The  prisoners  had  exceDeni  leasons  for  believing  the  boycott 
to  be  lawful.  Some  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  very  boycott  were  brought 
before  a  police  magistrate,  who  discharged  them  on  the  ground  that  the  boycott 
was  no  offense.  This  fact  was  widely  published,  and  when  the  prisoners 
demanded  that  part  of  the  expense  of  the  boycott  be  paid  by  the  employer  as  a 
condition  of  teilminating  it,  they  acted  upon  the  faith  of  a  judicial  interpretation 
of  the  law.  If  the  decision  of  the  magistrate  had  been  in  accordance  with  the 
subsequent  decision  of  Jud^e  Barrett,  the  prisoners,  as  law-abiding  citizens, 
would  not  have  committed  the  acts  charged ;  if  the  magistrate's  decision  was 
correct,  the  acts  charged  were  not  criminal.  Either  way,  the  circumstances 
demand  executive  Interference. 

4.  Prior  to  the  Penal  Code  a  case  of  extortion  could  not  have  been  maintained 
against  the  prisoners.  Until  1878  the  only  extortion  known  to  our  law  was  offi- 
cial extortion  (see  Edm.  R  S.,  p.  669,  marg.  p.  660,  §  5).  In  1878  it  was  made 
extortion  to  threaten  to  accuse  another  of  any  offense,  or  to  threaten  to  commu- 
nicate or  to  publish,  or  in  any  manner  to  use  information  or  documents  or 
statements  alleged  to  be  injurious  to  the  personal  reputation  or  to  the  business 
standing  of  any  other  person,  with  intent  to  extort,  etc.  (see  Laws  of  1878, 
eh.  288).  Upon  these  aws  the  codifiers  based  the  sweeping  provisions  known 
as  §§  552  and  558  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  changed  the  offense  of  extortion  from 
a  misdemeanor  to  a  felony.  The  case  of  these  prisoners  was  the  first  to  arise 
under  this  comprehensive  remodeling  of  the  law  of  extortion.  If  no  other  rea- 
sons for  executive  clemency  existed,  the  fact  that  the  pnsoners,  in  their  i^or- 
anee,  were  the  first  to  be  caught  in  the  meshes  of  a  codification  of  doubtful 
meaning,  and  were  convicted  of  a  felony  for  an  act  which  was  no  offense  prior 
to  the  codification,  should  appeal  forcibly  to  the  consideration  of  the  pardoning 
po"wer.  . 

5.  There  had  been  many  boycotts  in  the  city  prior  to  this  one,  and  occasionally 
boycotters  were  arrested.  But  no  case  ever  got  beyond  the  police  courts.  The 
prisoners  were  always  discharged  unless  violence  was  proved.  Two  years  before 
Police  Justice  Welde  held  that  the  Theiss  boycott  was  not  unlawful,  Pohce 
Justice  White  held  that  a  similar  boycott  against  dealers  in  Straiten  &  Storm's 
cigars  was  not  unlawful.  Moreover,  in  these  boycotts,  when  the  boycotted  per- 
son compromised  the  question  in  dispute  it  was  customary  to  require  him  to 
pay  a  part  or  all  of  the  expenses  of  the  boycott,  as  an  incident  of  the  settlement. 
This  conduct  of  the  police  magistrates,  and  this  custom,  was  well-known,  but 
never  gave  rise  to  a  suggestion  that  the  magistrates  were  wrong,  or  that  the 
custom  was  extortionate  or  otherwise  unlawful    We  are  aware  that  it  may  be 
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well  said  that  this  is  all  the  more  reason  for  enforcing  the  law.  We  agree  that 
it  is  the  more  reason  for  enforcing  the  law  to  the  extent  of  haying  it  authorita- 
tively declared;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a  strgng  reason  for  dealing  leniently 
with  men  who,  from  acting  upon  the  faith  of  the  decisions  of  magistrates  and 
the  acauiescence  of  the  community  in  the  lawfulness  of  their  conduct,  are 
placed  in  a  position  where  the  first  authoritatire  adverse  declaration  of  the  law 
is  at  the  expense  of  their  personal  condemnation  to  long  periods  of  degrading 
imprisonment, 
o.  The  money  alleged  to  have  been  extorted  waa  not  appropriated  bv  the 


prisoners.  The  unions  engaged  in  the  boycott  had  expended  about  $1,700  in 
,  employing  men,  paying  legalexpenses  when  the  men  were  brought  before  the 
'  police  courts,  prosecuting  chargM  against  business  associates  of  Tlieiss  for 
offenses  committed  by  them,  advertising  and  printing.  The  prisoners,  who  con- 
stituted the  arbitration  committee  on  the  part  of  these  unions,  demanded  $1,000 
for  the  purpose  of  defraving  the  expenses  in  part  The  money  was  paid  to 
Wilzig,  not  onepenny  of  it  was  either  touched  or  seen  bv  any  of  the  other 
prisoners,  and  Wilzig  paid  it  all  over  to  his  union,  by  which  it  was  dlstribated 
among  the  other  unions  in  proportion  to  the  expenses  incurred  by  them. 

7.  The  act  constituting  the  aileired  felony  was  incidental  only  to  the  real  offoiae, 
if  there  was  any  offenM  at  alL  If  the  monev  had  not  been  demanded,  the  crime 
would  have  been  a  misdemeanor  at  most  Therefore,  to  punish  the  prisoners  for 
alleged  felony,  is  to  take  advantage  of  an  incidental  feature  of  the  compromise 
agreement  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  a  vindictive  penalty  for  boycottii^;. 

V. 

Fifth  QussnoK.^TF^^^^  the  $entencM  are  eUdmed  to  have  been  too  eeeere  for 
the  offense  charged,  and  whether  anything  hae  occurred  einee  the  trials  to  change  the 
cwrcumeUmcee  of  their 


It  is  not  claimed  that  the  sentences  are  too  severe  for  the  offense  charged.    The 
offense  charged  is  the  extbrtion  of  $1,000,  and  if  the  trials  had  developed  a 
flrenuine  case  of  extortion, —  a  corrupt  intention  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners  to 
steal  the  money  of  another  and  appropriate  it  to  their  own  use,— no  criticism  of 
the  sentences  would  be  made.    But  that  was  not  the  case.    And  it  is  claimed 
that  as  the  only  offense  of  which  the  prisoners  were  guilty  was  boycottinf,  if 
that  be  a  crime,  the  demand  for  mone^  not  having  been  contemplated  in  institnt-  j 
ing  the  boycott,  but  being  merelv  incidental  to  the  compromise,  and  having  been  | 
demanded  in  ignorance  of  any  law  against  it,  and  under  circumstances  which! 
make  it  appear  legitimate,  not  only  to  the  men  who  demanded  it,  but  also  to  tha 
business  man  who  acted  as  an  intermediary  in  effecting  the  compromise,  a  sen- 
tence which  branded  five  reputable  and  industrious  men  as  felons  was  mani* 
festly  excessive. 

In  theUnpiiwje  of  the  New  York  Star,  **not  only  were  the  men  convictd 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  had  violated  a  law ;  but  everybody  else  was  ignorad 
of  it.  Before  the  case  was  tried  there  were  probably  not  a  dozen  lawyers  in  Nei 
York  who  would  have  wagered  any  considerable  sum  that  the  court  would  cbargi 
that  a  legal  offense  had  been  committed.  The  case  was  the  first  of  the  kind  tricS 
and  its  result  was  a  surprise  to  many.  Under  the  circumstance  the  oenaltia 
imposed  by  the  Court  were  remarkably  severe." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  T.  McKEOHNIB, 
GEORGE  McVEY, 
WILLIAM  O.  CLOTE3, 
THOMAS  J.  MORAN, 

X  ^Two  «  «^  -•  ^^  OomnUUee  0.  X.  U. 

LOtJlS  P.  POST, 

*  Cf  Conned  to  Committee, 
21  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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KEPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED 
TO  REVIEW  THE  CASE. 

A  special  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Cential  Labor  Union 
to  review  the  case  and  furnish  additional  reasons  why  the  pardon 
should  be  granted,  and  they  made  the  following  report : 

lb  HU  ExceUsncy^  Governor  David  B.  EiU,  Albany,  K  T: 

Sib— The  undersigned,  having  been  invited  by  the  counsel  for  the  committee 
of  the  Central  Labor  Union  to  investigate  the  facts  in  the  cases  of  the  prisoners, 
Wilzig,  Stroh,  Rosenberg,  Holdorff  and  Dannhauser,  and  to  assist  in  furnishing 
tlie  information  desired  by  you  from  Mr.  Louis  F.  Post,  would  respectfully 
report  that  the  facts  of  the  case  are  briefly  as  follows: 

In  1888  George  Theiss  erected  the  building  at  No.  1S6  Fourteenth  street  and 
opened  a  beer  saloon  and  concert  hall  there.  Mr.  Ehret  took  a  first  mortgage  of 
1100,000,  since  reduced  to  $80,000,  on  the  property.  The  interest  has  b^n  reg- 
ularly paid,  and  the  mortgage  has  still  el^ht  years  to  run.  Theiss  employ^ 
some  fifty  hands,  including  waiters  and  barkeepers,  all  union  men,  while  his 
orchestra  belonged  to  the  Musical  Mutual  Protective  Union,  a  benefit  society 
founded  in  1857.  There  is  another  society  of  musicians,  known  as  the  Carl 
Sahm  Club,  which  is  represented  in  the  Central  Labor  Union,  %nd  which  was 
opposed  to  the  Protective  Union  because,  it  was  claimed,  that  it  paid  less  than 
the  union  wages  and  imported  cheap  and  inferior  men  on  contract  from  abroad. 
Theiss  had  a  contract  of  three  years  with  his  orchestra  and  Uiought  he  was 
ind^ndent  of  the  Carl  Sahm  Club. 

Owing  to  certain  differences  which  arose  last  spring  between  Theiss  and  some 
of  his  employes  a  strike  took  place  and  a  boycott  was  declared  against  his 
business.  Pickets  paraded  the  street  in  front  of  his  concert  gardei?  and  dis- 
tributed circulars  urging  the  public  not  to  patronize  Theiss.  The  reasons  given 
in  these  circulars  wh^  the  boycott  had  been  ordered,  were  that  Theiss  had  dis- 
charged several  of  his  men  without  cause,  that  he  refused  to  pay  union  rates, 
that  ne  declined  to  arbitrate  with  the  committee  of  the  Central  Labor  Union,  and 
that  he  was  a  foe  to  organized  labor. 

Last  March  Mr.  Ehret  was  called  upon  by  a  committee,  including  Paul  Wilzig 
and  Max  Dannhauser,  representing  Waiters'  Union  No.  1 ;  Hans  Holdoiff ,  of  the 
Carl  Sahm  Club;  M.  Stroh  and  A.  Rosenberger,  representing  Barkeepers'  Union 
No.  1 ;  Michael  O'Leary,  claiming  to  belong  to  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  G.  H. 
Beadle,  of  the  Centra]  Labor  Union.  They  asked  Mr.  jBhret  to  use  his  influence 
to  induce  Theiss  to  remove  certain  grievances  complained  of,  regarding  which 
they  had  written  him  without  avail.  Accordingly  a  conference  was  arranged 
between  the  committee  and  Theiss  on  March  twenty-first  at  Mr.  IJhret's  oflSce. 
There  were  also  present  Mr.  Roster,  of  Eoster  &  Blal,  the  manager  of  the 
Prospect  Garden,  and  Mr.  Ehret's  private  secretary,  who  took  full  notes  of  the 
proceedings  which  lasted  seven  hours. 

The  committee  made  the  following  demands  of  Theiss:  First.  To  do  away 
with  the  percentage  system  of  paying  waiters  and  to  pay  weekly  wages  instead. 
Second.  They  demanded  the  discharge  of  all  the  members  of  the  orchestra  and 
their  leader  and  the  substitution  in  their  place  of  members  of  the  Carl  Sahm 
Club,  with  a  foreman  to  act  in  place  of  a  leader.  Theiss  was  to  employ  twelve 
musicians,  with  the  right  to  reduce  the  number  if  he  found  it  necessary.  The 
striking  men  were  to  be  reinstated.  It  was  complained  that  each  of  the  waiters 
was  required  to  make  a  deposit  before  receiving  his  badge,  and  that  the  value  of 
auy  missing  articles  was  deducted  from  this  deposit  at  onerous  rates.  This 
arrangement  was  afterwards  done  away  with,  and  the  Waiters'  Union  agreed  to 
be  responsible  for  anv  such  losses.  In  the  agreement  afterwards  drawn  up 
nothing  was  said  of  a  nne,  but  it  was  stated  that  "  Theiss  a^ees  to  pay  the  boy- 
cott expenses  to  the  amount  of  $1,000."  The  actual  expenditure,  it  was  claimed, 
amounted  to  $1,700,  and  included  lawyers  fees,  printing  expenses,  and  other 
charges.  The  rightfulness  of  the  charge  was  not  questioned  by  any  one  present 
at  tlie  conference,  but  only  the  amount. 
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As  a  result  of  the  negotiation  all  of  the  committee's  requests  were  granted. 
Theiss  at  first  demurred  to  pacing  the  thousand  dollars,  ana  offered  one-half  of 
that  sum.  At  the  earnest  sohcitation  of  Mr.  Ehret,  and  to  prevent  further  dis- 
cord, he  agreed  to  pay  the  money.  He  had  not  the  cash  with  him,  and  as  the 
conmiittee  refused  to  remove  the  boycott  until  the  money  was  paid  over  to  them, 
>[r.  Ehret  offered  to  guarantee  that  this  would  be  done.  On  the  following 
morning  Theiss  gave  his  check  for  $1,000. 

Two  weeks  latter  the  committee  called  again  upon  Mr.  Ehret  and  complained 
that  Theiss  had  not  lived  up  to  his  agreement  as  two  of  the  orchestra  had  not 
been  discharged  as  promi^.  They  also  presented  an  additional  claim  for 
expenses  of  l^iO.  HCr.  Ehret  thereupon  told  Theiss'  son  to  tell  his  father,  who 
Was  sick  and  could  not  be  seen,  that  he  ought  to  carry  out  his  agreement  literally, 
and  he  also  advised  him  to  pay  the  second  claim,  which  was  done. 

VIr.  Ehret  now  supposed  that  the  matter  had  been  amicably  setUed,  but  within 
a  few  days  Eschert,  leader  of  Theiss'  orchestra,  began  proceedings  against  Paul 
Wilzig  and  others  for  having  caused  him  to  lose  his  situation  by  inducing  Thetss 
to  break  his  contract.  His  complaint  further  embraced  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
against  the  defendants  tor  having  extorted  the  money  paid  by  Theiss  to  them. 
Schert  went  first  before  Police  Justice  Gorman,  where  the  papers  in  his  suit 
were  drawn  up  by  the  court  officials.  Afterwards  in  company  with  Ci^tain 
McCuUaffh,  Theiss,  District  Attorney  Martine  and  others,  he  appeared  before 
the  grand  jury,  who  had  been  directed  by  Judge  Gildersleeve  in  his  diaraeto 
give  special  attention  to  any  boycotting  cases  that  might  come  up.  Mr.  Ebrei 
was  subsequently  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  by  both  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion and  for  the  defense.  Up  to  the  time  of  receiving  the  subpoenaes,  Mr.  Ehret 
had  had  no  knowledge,  either  direct  or  indirect,  that  any  legal  proceeding  had 
been  proposed  or  were  begun.  His  legal  adviser  was  absent  on  his  vacation  in 
the  Adirondacks  at  the  time,  and  Mr.  Ehret  immediately  telegraphed  him  to  return 
and  inquire  into  the  matter.  Mr.  Ehret  did  not  appear  before  the  grand  Jury, 
nor  was  he  consulted  in  any  way  by  any  other  parties  in  the  case  as  to  their 
course  of  action  or  as  to  his  testimony.  He  testified  in  court,  in  the  trial  of 
Wilzi^,  as  a  witness  on  both  sides,  and  afterwards  as  a  witness  for  the  defense 
alone  m  the  trial  of  Dannhauser. 

The  prisoners  were  tried  before  Judge  Barrett  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Wilzi^ 
was  deiended  by  Messrs.  Howe  &  Hummel,  and  was  found  guilty  and  sentene^ 
to  two  years  and  six  months  imprisonment  Max  Dannhauser  was  defend^  by 
his  counsel,  A.  H.  Wa^ener,  and  was  sentenced  to  three  years  and  six  months 
imprisonment.  Hans  Holdorff  was  sentenced  to  two  years  and  six  months  impris- 
onment. M.  Stroh  and  A.  Rosenberger  pleaded  guilty  and  in  consideration 
received  lighter  sentences,  viz.;  one  year  and  six  months  each.  Beadles  disap^ 
peared  from  the  city  and  O'Leary  is  still  out  on  bail. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  undersigned  as  a  lesult  of  their  investigation, 
are  as  follows : 

Regarding  the  legal  questions  involved  in  the  trial,  or  the  character  of  thi 
defense  made  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  it  would  be  manifestly  improper  U 
express  an  opinion.  Neither  can  they  certify  as  to  the  present  feeling  of  thi 
prisoners  or  as  to  their  probable  action  in  the  future.  The  committee^  jud$ 
ment,  however,  is  unanimous  that  there  are  many  "extenuating  circumstance 
which  justify  an  appeal  to  the  executive  clemency,  and  that  the  €k)vemor  woul 
perform  a  wise  ana  humane  act  in  pardoning  the  prisoners. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  members  of  the  &)ycottinff  committee  labored  undi 
the  impression  that  they  were  doing  a  perfectly  lawful  act  when  they  cafled  upa 
Theiss,  and  that  they  erred  purely  from  ignorance  of  the  statute.  The  action  I 
Police  Justice  Welde  in  refusing  to  hold  certain  of  their  fellow-workmen  wl 
had  been  previously  arrested  for  boycotting,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  n| 
committing  any  unlawful  act,  sustains  this  impression.  No  violence  has  be^ 
committed  by  any  of  these  strikers  against  the  non-union  men.  Their  conf^ 
ence  with  Theiss  was  held  openly  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  and  in  a  fom 
manner.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Ehret  was  instrumental  in  persuading  Theiss 
yield  to  their  demands  and  to  pay  the  money  for  the  boycott  expenses,  furtl 
sustained  them  in  this  view.  The  money  was  not  extorted  as  a  fine,  but 
Theiss'  equitable  share  of  the  expenses  actually  incurred  as  they  claimed/ 
reason  of  his  acts.     On  former  occasions  money  had  been  frequently  demant 
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and  paid  in  similar  cases,  without  its  legality  being  questioned.  Lastly,  it 
should  be  specially  borne  in  mind  that  none  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
personally  profited  by  the  payment,  but  the  money  was  turned  over  to  the 
unions  and  devoted  to  reimbursing  the  pickets  and  other  men  actually  employed 
in  the  boycott,  and  for  paying  for  legal  and  printing  expenses. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  testimony  which  the  prisoners  gave  at  the  trial, 
with  that  offered  by  Mr.  Ehret,  shows  that  their  statements  did  not  differ  in  any 
particular  from  his,  and  that  there  was  no  attempt  at  concealment  or  equivoca 
tion  on  their  part. 

During  the  trial  of  Wilzig,  Mr.  Ehret  was  asked  by  Howe  &  Hummell  whether 
he  had  any  idea  at  the  time  when  the  $1,000  was  demanded  by  the  committee  or 
when  it  was  paid  by  Theiss,  that  either  action  was  illegal.  But  the  prosecuting 
attorney  objected  to  his  replying  to  the  question,  and  as  Jud^  Barrett  sustained 
his  objection,  his  mouth  was  sealed.  When  afterwards  asked  the  same  question 
hj  the  present  committee,  Mr.  Ehret  frankly  replied  that  he  supposea  at  the 
tune  that  the  demand  was  within  the  law  and  was  justifiable  under  the  circum- 
stances, otherwise  he  would  not  have  countenanced  the  payment  of  the  money. 
The  undersigned  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  majesty  of  the  law  has 
been  fully  vindicated  by  the  conviction  of  the  prisoners,  and  that  they  have 
already  been  sufllciently  punished.  Their  families  are  dependent  upon  public 
charity.  By  granting  them  a  pardon  we  believe  that  every  end  of  justice  will 
have  been  served.  No  one  in  future  can  repeat  their  offense  without  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  consequences.  Willful  disob<Miience  of  the  law  deserves  condign 
punishment,  but  mistakes  committed  through  ignorance,  may  with  propriety  ue 
condoned.  We  believe  their  intent  was  not  to  extort  money,  but  to  divide  their 
losses  with  another  who  they  believed  was  partly  responsible  for  them.  Due 
weight  should  be  given  to  their  motives  as  well  as  to  their  acts,  and  a  purely 
technical  view  should  not  be  taken  of  the  matter.  Lastly  their  want  of  ramih- 
arity  with  our  language  and  laws  should  have  due  consideration,  and  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  these  were  the  very  first  cases  in  which  the  regulations  of 
the  Code  regarding  boycotting  were  enforced,  so  that  there  were  good  grounds 
for  ignorance  regarding  them. 

In  conclusion,  while  the  undersigned  are  desirous  of  sparing  no  efforts  to  secure 
clemency  for  the  convicted  boycotters,  they  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the 
severest  condemnation  of  the  boycott  of  Mr.  Ehret.  A  workinsrman  himself, 
he  has  from  his  earliest  manhood  been  recognized  as  a  friend  of  workingmen. 
He  has  always  been  friendly  to  the  unions  and  employed  union  men.  Since  he 
attained  wealth  he  has  been  generous  to  all  charities  and  benevolent  organiza- 
tions 'Without  regard  to  nationality  or  creed. 

His  neighbors,  business  associates  and  competitors  alike  regard  him  as  an 
honorable  and  worthy  citizen  and  a  model  employer.  His  connection  with 
Theiss'  case  was  due  entirely  to  his  warm  desire  to  promote  peac^  and  harmony. 
At  no  time  did  he  seek  advice  or  desire  the  prosecution  or  punishment  of  the 
bojcotters,  and  to  hold  himself  responsible  in  the  slightest  degree  for  their  con- 
Tic  t  ion  is  a  wanton  and  unjust  proceeding.  He  seems  throughout  to  have  been 
an  innocent  victim  of  events  over  which  he  had  no  controL 

The  boycott  of  Mr.  Ehret  was  begun  soon  after  the  convicted  men  had  been 
sent  to  the  penitentiary.  It  was  the  result,  not  of  any  formal  action  of  the  Cen- 
tral Liabor  Union,  the  Knights  of  Labor  or  other  representative  bodies,  but  was 
brought  about  by  attacks  in  certain  journals,  which  charged  that  Mr.  Ehret  was 
the  principle  witness  for  the  State,  that  he  had  instigated  the  prosecutions  and 
was  resi>onsible  for  the  conviction  of  the  men.  A  number  of  unions  thereupon 
passed  resolutions  not  to  drink  Ehret's  beer. 

While  the  undersigned  may  differ  in  their  views  of  boycotting,  they  are 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  boycott  against  Mr.  Enret  is  inexcusable 
and  unjust. 

In  xnaking  this  investigation  the  committee  have  been  actuated  by  love  of 
justice  and  oy  a  friendly  regard  for  workingmen  whose  welfare  can  never  be 
separated  from  the  doing  of  justice,  and  whose  best  interest  as  well  as  their 
highest  duty  alike  require  the  prompt  undoing  of  any  injustice  which  they  may 
liaTe  inadvertently  committed. 

The  committee  earnestly  desire  that  their  labors  may  help  to  restore  harmony 
hetween  those  who  have  been  temporarily  alienated,  and  they  join  witn  Qeneral 
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Master  Workman  Powderly  in  the  hope  that  future  differences  between  employ- 
ers and  employed  may  be  settled  by  other  agencies  than  strikes,  lock  outs  or 
boycotts,  and  that  conciliation  and  arbitration  adapted  to  the  needs  and  intelli- 
gence of  American  citizens. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed.)  JAMES  REDPATU, 

Ohairman, 
EDWARD  McGLYNN. 
JOHN  D.  CRIMMINS, 

WILLIAM  o  McDowell,- 

CHARLES  P.  WINGATE, 
JAMES  T.  SPARKMAN. 
New  York,  July  28, 1886. 


GOVERNOR  DAVID  B.  HILL'S  CLEMENCY. 

In  the  cases  of  Wilzig  and  others,  convicted  of  conspiracy  and 
extortion  of  money  from  George  Theiss  under  threat  of  boycott, 
the  full  details  of  which  case  are  already  given,  Governor  Hill  of 
this  State,  saw  fit  to  extend  clemency  to  the  defendants  and  to 
remit  a  portion  of  their  punishment.  The  Governor's  position  was 
not  a  justification  of  the  defendant's  acts  nor  an  acceptance  of  the 
boycott  theory,  but  simply  that  in  his  judgment  the  defendants 
had  acted  under  mistaken  views  of  their  rights  and  duties,  and 
without  personally  corrupt  motives,  and  that  the  punishment 
inflicted  before  commutation  had  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions and  to  justify  the  supremacy  of  law.  \fter  a  review  of  the 
law  and  the  facts,  the  moral  grounds  of  the  decision  are  expressed 
tersely  and  eloquently : 

"  My  sympathies  are  \vith  honest  workingmen  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  better  their  condition  in  life,  although  in  their  eflforts'to  do 
so  they  may  at  times  be  led  into  unwarranted  excesses.  I  believe 
that  they  should  be  judged  kindly  and  leniently  rather  than  harshly 
or  vindictively.  The  law  should  be  administered  so  considerately 
that  workingmen  will  realize  that  it  is  their  best  friend,  and  that  it 
is  to  their  real  interest  that  it  should  be  respected  and  obeyed." 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the  Govemoi-'s  decision  upon 
this  subject : 

October  9,  1886.  Michael  Stroh.  Sentenced  July  2,  1886; 
county,  New  York;  crimei,  extortion;  term,  one  year  and  six 
months;  prison.  Sing  Sing. 

Sentence  commuted  to  imprisonment  in  Sing  Sing  prison  for  the 
term  of  100  days  from  July  8,  1886,  which  term  ends  October  11, 
1886.  [See,  also,  the  cases  of  Adolph  Rosenberg,  Max  Dann- 
hauser,  Paul  Wilzig  and  Hans  Holdorf,  following.] 
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The  Constitution  confers  upon  the  Governor  "the  power  to 
grant  reprieves,  commutations  and  pardons  after  conviction,  for  all 
offenses  except  treason  and  cases  of  impeachment."  This  power  is 
one  of  vast  and  fearful  responsibility.  Its  exercise  oftentimes 
involves  the  life  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  There  are  no 
rules  or  limitations  which  govern  or  control  it,  but  it  is  left  to  the 
8ole  judgment  and  sound  discretion  of  the  executive.  It  should 
always  be  administered  cautiously,  wisely  and  mercifully.  Clem- 
ency should  never  be  arbitrarily  refused  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
capriciouslv  or  lightly  extended  on  the  other.  In  proper  cases  it 
should  be  boldly  and  fearlessly  exerted,  regardless  of  any  improper 
clamor  either  for  or  against  it. 

These  prisoners  were  convicted  of  a  violation  of  sections  552  and 
553  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  sentenced  respectively  to  imprisonment 
in  State  prison  for  various  terms,  varying  from  one  year  and  six 
months  to  three  years  and  eight  months.  The  offenses  grew  out 
of  "boycotting,"  so  called,  but  the  technical  charge  under  the 
Penal  Code,  was  "extortion,"  it  bein^  alleged  that  the  money 
which  was  paid  to  the  *'  union,"  of  whicn  the  prisoners  were  mem- 
bers, as  a  condition  of  raisinjg  the  "  boycott,"  was  wrongfully 
"  extorted  "  by  them  from  one  Theiss  contrary  to  law. 

It  is  urged  before  me  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners  that  the 
indictments  were  defective,  that  many  errors  were  committed  by 
the  court,  and  that  the  trials  were  unfair  and  illegal.  These  are 
legal  controversies  with  which  the  executive  has  nothing  to  do.  It 
is  not  deemed  the  province  of  the  Governor  to  review  the  legal 

?|uestions  raised  upon  a  criminal  triaL  No  appeal  has  been  taken 
rom  the  convictions,  and  it  must  be  assumea,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  application,  that  the  trial  of  each  of  these  prisoners  was  legally 
fair  according  to  the  forms  of  law. 

Executive  clemency  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  the  convictions 
are  valid,  but  that  it  might  be  properly  extended  by  reason  of  miti- 
gating circumstances  which  may  arise,  or  considerations  of  mercy 
and  public  policy  which  could  not  well  be  urged  before  a  judicial 
tribunal. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  prosecution  was  novel  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  these  were  the  first  convictions  of  the  kind  in  this  State. 
It  may  be  safely  stated  that,  prior  to  these  convictions,  it  had  not 
been  generally  understood  that  such  acts  as  were  committed  by  the 
prisoners  constituted  crimes  under  the  Penal  Code.  No  court  had 
80  adjudicated  them,  and  the  prisoners  were  not  learned  in  the  law, 
but  were  plain  workingmen,  getting  their  ideas  of  law  from  the 
general  speech  of  the  people.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  the  prisoners,  in  what  they  did,  had  no  idea  that  they  were 
violating  any  law  of  the  State,  and  that  they  acted  in  good  faith, 
although  mistakenly  and  unwisely.  It  appears  that  persons  who 
had  been  arrested  for  the  commission  of  almost  similar  acts  had 
been  previously  discharged  from  arrest  by  the  police  justices  of 
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New  /ork  upon  the  ground  that  such  acts  did  not  constitute  an 
offense,  and  these  prisoners  had  learned  of  such  rulings. 

From  the  evidence  upon  the  trials  and  upon  the  papers  submit- 
ted to  mo  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  but  that  these  men  honestly 
believed  that  their  unions  were  iustly  entitled,  as  a  part  of  the 
settlement,  to  be  reunbursed  by  Theiss  for  the  expenses  of  the  boy- 
cott. It  is  true  tliat  ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  legal  excuse  for 
crime.  This  is  the  technical  rule,  but,  nevertheless,  an  honest  mis- 
take of  the  law  has  always  been  held  to  be  a  strong  mitigating  cir- 
cumstance, and  goes  far  towards  excusing  the  act 

There  are  many  other  mitigating  circumstances  which  seem  to 
render  executive  clemency  peculiarly  appropriate.  The  prisoners, 
prior  to  their  conviction,  were  men  of  good  reputation,  and  con- 
cededly  honest.  "They  were  neither  Socialists  nor  Anarchists,  but 
were  respectable  and  -industrious  workingmen,  and  this  was  their 
first  offense.  It  is  clear  that  they  are  notoad  men  at  heart,  and  do 
not  belonff  to  the  criminal  class.  They  may  have  been  mfsguided 
and  misled  into  foolish  and  criminal  action,  but  they  intended  no 
wrong.  There  was  apparently  no  felonious  intent.  There  was 
seemingly  no  corrupt  purpose.  All  the  circumstances  tend  to  rebut 
the  presumption  tnat  they  intended  to  take  what  they  did  not 
believe  that  they  had  a  nght  to  take  as  representatives  of  their 
unions.  Although  they  were  legally  wrong,  as  the  law  has  since 
been  interpreted  by  the  court,  jyet  their  ignorance  of  the  law,  or 
their  mistalke  of  it  "^under  the  circumstances,  deprives  their  acts  of 
much  of  the  enormity  that  otherwise  might  be  claimed  to  attach  to 
them. 

Judge  Barrett,  in  sentencinff  the  prisoners,  conceded  "  there  were 
some  grounds  of  extenuation,"  and  stated  to  them :  "  Ton  were, 
perhaps,  also  deceived  or  misled  by  bad  advice."  He  further 
stated,  "  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  were  misguided,  that  in  the 

{)reliminary  boycott  you  may  possibly  have  been  deceived  as  to  the 
egality  of  what  you  did."  Yet  it  would  seem  that  these  circum- 
stances of  extenuation  did  not  have  that  weight  in  mitigating  the 
severity  of  the  sentences  that  might  very  properly  have  been 
accorded  to  them. 

District  Attorney  Martine,  who  prosecuted  the  cases,  writes  me 
that: 

"  There  is  strong  grouna  for  believing  that  the  defendants  had 
been  instructed  that  the  acts  which  they  did  were  not  unlawful, 
and  that  they  did  not  think  when  they  committed  them  that  they 
were  violating  tlie  law." 

These  considerations,  thus  presented  from  such  a  source,  are  cer- 
tainly not  without  merit,  besides,  it  appears^  that  the  money 
alleged  to  have  been  extorted  was  not  appropriated  by  the  prisoners. 
It  was  not  procured  for  their  own  personal  aggrandizement.  It 
was  paid  to  Wilzig,  but  not  a  penny  of  it  Was  either  touched  or 
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^een  by  any  of  the  other  prisoners,  and  "Wilzig  paid  it  all  over  to 
his  union,  by  wliich  it  was  distributed  among  the  other  unions  in 
proportion  to  the  expenses  incurred  by  them. 

The  prisoners  belonged  to  unions  which  had  been  engaged  in 
boycotting  an  employer.  Ah  that  they  did  was  done  as  representa- 
tives of  their  unions,  for  the  benefit  of  their  unions,  ana  in  con- 
nection with  the  boycott.  The  compromise  or  settlement  under 
wliich  the  money  was  paid  seemed  to  lack  many  of  the  elements 
necessary  to  constitute  '•  extoi-tion  "  as  it  had  previously  been  inter- 
preted by  the  courts.  The  transaction  was  an  open  one.  There 
was  no  trick,  device,  misrepresentation  or  concealment  about  it.  A 
purpose  to  steal  or  rob  was  not  apparent.  It  was  ostensibly  a  mat- 
ter of  discussion  and  business  negotiation.  The  prisoners  insisted 
upon  the  payment  of  the  money,  claiming  it  as  a  matter  of  right, 
as  being  for  expenses  actually  incurred  in  the  boycott  which  they 
urged  should  equitably  be  paid  by  the  employer  whom  they  claimed 
was  at  blame  for  the  difficulty,  and  the  demand  was  disputed,  but 
finally  admitted  and  paid.  There  was  no  force  useo,  and  the 
expenses  were  not  fictitious,  but  had  actually  been  incun*ed. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  these  facts — while,  perhaps,  they  do  not 
make  the  prisoners  less  legally  liable  for  their  unlawful  conduct  — 
and  do  not  prevent  such  conduct  being  regarded  as  reprehensible  in 
the  extreme  for  having  demanded  any  money  whatever,  yet  they 
are  not  without  weight,  and  naturally  appeal  forcibly  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  pardoning  power. 

Misguided  men  may  combine  together  and  act  foolishly,  recklessly 
and  outrageously,  and  make  demands  which  cannot  but  be  regarded 
as  arbitrary  and  destructive  of  all  sound  business  principles,  and 
reidly  inimical  to  their  own  best  welfare,  yet  it  may  be  questionable 
whether  such  conduct,  although  deeply  to  be  regretted  oy  all  good 
citizens,  and  though  held  for  the  first  time  by  the  courts  toJte  a 
violation  of  some  statute  —  can  be  regarded  as  deserving  a  long 
period  of  degrading  imprisonment  in  a  State  prison. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  evidence  shows  that  the  money 
alleged  tp  have  been  feloniously  "extorted"  from  the  employer, 
was  agreed  to  be  paid  at  an  open  conference  with  him,  at  which  a 
third  party — a  wealthy  business  man  —  presided  over  the  delibera- 
tions, nis  clerk  being  amicably  selected  to  keep  a  record  of  their 
proceedings,  the  agreement  being  mutually  signed  by  all  the  parties 
and  voluntarily  witnessed  by  Mr.  Ehret,  the  brewer,  (who  was  the 
third  party),  and  the  money  was  without  concealment  paid  by  a 
bank  check,  payable  to  the  order  of  one  of  ^  their  number,  who 
turned  over  its  proceeds  into  a  treasury  in  which  the  personal  pecu- 
niary interest  oi  the  prisoners  was  possibly  only  a  mill  to  the  dollar. 
These  facts  may  be  very  properly  claimea  to  show  that  none  of  the 
parties  to  the  transaction  regarded  themselves  as  being  engaged  in 
a  felonious  proceeding,  and  present  a  strong  case  tor  Executive 
interference. 
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The  trials  took  place  at  a  time  of  considerable  public  excitement 
incident  to  labor  difficulties,  when  strikes  w^re  pending  and  threat- 
ened, and  it  is  possible  that  the  motives  of  these  prisoners  were 
somewhat  harshly  ludged.  Nevertheless,  the  convictions  have  been 
duly  had  upon  evidence  held  sufficient  to  justify  them  by  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  and  not  having  been  appealed  from,  they 
must  be  deemed  valid,  and  also  conclusive  of  the  guilt  of  the  pris- 
oners. But  a  shortening  of  their  terms  of  sentence  is  no  reflection 
upon  the  verdict.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  judge,  district  attor- 
ney or  jury.  They  were  obliged  to  prosecute  and  determine  the 
cases  upon  legal  grounds,  and  they  unquestionably  did  their  duty. 

Executive  clemency  is  not  exercised  upon  legal  grounds  or  within, 
strict  legal  rules,  but  upon  the  broad  considerations  of  equity,  mercy 
and  sound  public  policy.  Neither  is  the  extension  of  clemency  to 
be  regarded  as  an  approval  of  the  acts  of  which  the  prisoners  have 
been  convicted.  Such  acts  have  been  condemned,  and  the  verdict 
expressing  such  condemnation  remains  in  all  its  integrity.  The  law 
has  been  vindicated.  It  would  seem  as  though  it  had  been  suffici- 
ently vindicated  by  the  conviction  and  the  punishment  which  the 
prisoners  have  already  undergone. 

My  sympathies  are  with  honest  workingmen  who  are  endeavoring 
to  better  tneir  condition  in  life.  Although  in  their  eflEorts  so  to  do 
they  may,  at  times,  be  misled  into  unwarranted  excesses,  I  believe 
that  they  should  be  judged  kindly  and  leniently,  rather  than  harshly 
or  vindictively.  The  law  should  be  administered  so  considerately 
that  workingmen  will  realize  that  it  is  tlieir  best  friend,  and  that  it 
is  to  their  real  interest  that  it  should  be  respected  and  obeyed. 

The  effect  of  these  convictions  will  be  no  greater  by  keeping 
these  prisoners  longer  imprisoned.  The  enforcement  of  the  law 
has  already  demonstrated  that  acts  such  as  these  prisoners  committed 
are  disapproved  by  the  community  and  by  the  law  itself,  and  they 
must  cease.  It  is  believed  that  the  laws  upon  this  subject,  while 
they  remain  upon  the  statute  books,  will  hereafter  be  faithfully 
obeyed.  Assurances  have  been  given  the  authorities  that  such  a 
course  will  be  taken  by  the  various  labor  organizations  interested 
in  the  release  of  thse  prisoners. 

Upon  this  subject  the  district  attorney  writes  to  me  as  follows : 

**  I  held  a  conference  with  the  representatives  of  the  Central  Labor  Union,  to 
which  the  defendants  belong  and  by  which  their  respective  families  are  being* 
supported,  and  told  them  tlmt  I  could  make  no  recommendation  of  clemencj- 
unless  assured  that,  so  far  as  their  or^nization  was  concerned,  the  peace  of  this 
commimity  would  not  hereafter  be  disturbed  by  practices  like  those  for  which 
the  prisoners  were  convicted.  I  told  them  also  that  1  could  not  believe  that  any 
body  of  citizens  engaged  in  honorable  labor  and  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
law  would  continue  to  sanction  the  commission  of  acts  which  by  the  courts 
have  been  declared  to  be  criminal.  I  have  received  from  these  representatives 
an  assurance  that,  the  law  having  been  settled  and  acts  like  those  for  whicli  the 
prisoners  were  convicted  declared  to  be  illegal,  no  such  acts  by  other  members 
of  the  union  would  be  sanctioned  hereafter,  but  that  a  faithful  obedience  to  the 
)aw  would  be  enjoined  by  the  central  body  upon  its  members.  Mr.  Louis  F. 
Post,  of  counsel  to  the  Central  Labor  Union,  after  conference  with  the  law  corn- 
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mittee  of  the  union,  has  written  me  a  letter,  in  which  he  says  that  he  has  been 
directed  by  the  committee  to  say  to  me  *  tliat  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
expect  any  intentional  violation  of  the  law  by  labor  organizations;  that  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union  has  always  been  and  is  now  opposed  to  demanding  money  or 
other  property  in  settlement  of  labor  disputes,  unless  lawfully  due  and  subject 
to  collection  by  legal  process,  and  that  it  is  their  own  desire  and  purpose,  as  well 
as  the  desire  and  purpose  of  the  Central  Labor  Union,  to  observe  and  respect 
the  law  in  good  faith,  reserving  their  constitutional  right  to  change  it  in  a  con- 
stitutional manner  in  such  respects  as  may  be  obje.ctionab]e;  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  apprehend  any  violation  of  law  on  the  part  of  labor  organizations,  but 
also  that  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  in  good  faith  existing  laws  would-be 
observed. '  With  these  frank  assurances  in  my  possession,  I  believe  that  the  inter- 
ests of  this  community  will  be  promoted  by  the  exercise,  in  some  decree,  of  the 
clemency  for  which  the  associates  of  the  prisoners  are  now  appealing  to  you. 
Any  act  which  will  help  to  convince  laborinc;  men  that,  while  the  law  must  at 
all  hazards  be  maintained,  yet  its  violation  will  be  prosecuted  without  prejudice* 
or  passion,  and  that  Justice  and  mercy  (in  proper  casef)  may  be  obtained  by  them, 
as  by  all  other  citizens  in  the  tribunals  of  the  State,  must  be  a  patiiotic  one. 
And  the  authorities  haying  been  assured  that  no  repetition  of  the  acts  committed 
by  these  defendants  will  be  sanctioned  by  the  organization  to  whidi  they  belong- 
and  whose  rules  they  obey,  I  believe  that  the  better  feeling  between  employers- 
and  employed,  which  is  so  earnestly  desired  by  all  good  citizens,  may  be  stimu- 
lated by  the  exercise  of  some  clemency  towards  the  unfortunate  men  whose  fate 
has  already  illustrated  the  majesty  of  the  law.  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  view  of  all  the 
foregoing  considerations,  I  recommend  such  commutation  of  the  sentences  of 
the  prisoners  as  you,  in  your  wisdom,  mav  deem  Just  and  proper." 

The  Executive  can  hardly  be  expected  to  ignore  such  a  recom- 
mendation or  fail  to  give  it  a  favorable  consideration. 

In  addition  to  such  recommendation,  a  committee  of  prominent^ 
respectable  and  isinterested  citizens  of  New  York  city,  consisting^ 
of  James  Redpath,  Eev.  Edward  McGlynn,  John  D.  Crimmins, 
William  O.  McDowell,.  Charles  F.  Wingate  and  James  T.  Spark- 
man,  voluntarily  undertook  an  investigation  of  these  eases,  and  after 
a  careful  hearing  and  review  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  per- 
taining thereto,  they  unanimously  unite  in  asking  that  relief  be 
extended  to  these  prisoners. 

The  Workingmen's  State  Assembly  of  New  York  State  have 
also  requested  that  clemency  be  extended  in  these  cases,  and  the 
Knights  of  Labor  have,  through  their  representatives,  asked  for 
like  action.  Mr.  George  Ehret,  the  brewer,  is  understood  to  favor 
their  release.  Petitions  without  number  from  all  classes  of  people 
have  been  presented  to  the  same  effect. 

It  has  been  represented  that  the  labor  organizations  seeking  relief 
in  behalf  of  these  men  have  "  demanded  "  their  release  by  the  Exec- 
utive. This  is  a  mistake.  There  has  been  no  such  "  demand ''^ 
whatever.  All  their  petitions  and  applications,  both  written  and 
oral,  have  been  of  the  most  respectful  character  in  form,  manner 
and  substance.  There  has  been  nothing  offensive  or  objectionable 
in  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  their  brother  workingmen,  and  they 
have  at  no  time  attempted  to  improperly  influence  or  embarrass  the 
Executive,  but  have  zealously  advocated  their  cause  and  patiently 
abided*  the  result. 

The  prisoners,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  have  families  dependent 
upon  them  for  their  support,  and  they  are  all  poor  men. 
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In  addition  to  the  assurances  given  bj  labor  organizations  before 
mentioned, .  the  prisoners  themselves  have  within  the  past  week 
signed  a  communication  which  has  been  presented  to  me,  wherein 
they  respectfully  ask  that  Executive  clemency  be  extended  to  them, 
and  promise  and  agree  that  tliey  will  hereafter  faithfully  obey  the 
laws  of  the  State. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  propriety  of  reduc- 
ing^ the  terms  of  their  sentences,  that  in  several  cases  of  subsequent 
convictions  for  unlawful  boycotting,  to  wit :  The  Landgraff  boy- 
ootting  cases,  since  tried,  the  jury  recommended  the  prisoners  to 
the  mercy  of  tlie  court,  and  they  were  only  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment in  the  city  prison  or  penitentiary  for  terms  ranging  from  ten 
to  thirty  days. 

It  having  been  judicially  decided  that  acts  such  as  the  prisoners 
committed  are  illegal  and  criminal,  there  can  be  no  possible  excuse 
for  like  oflEenses  committed  in  the  future.  All  persons  who  here- 
after violate  these  sections  of  the  Penal  Code  will  do  so  with  their 
eyes  wide  open,  and  must  not  rely  upon  or  expect  Executive  inter- 
ference in  tneir  behalf.  The  law  will  hereafter  be  allowed  to  take 
its  course. 

Under  all  these,  circumstances  I  have  concluded,  after  the  most 
<5areful  consideration,  to  commute  the  sentences  of  these  prisoners 
to  one  hundred  days'  imprisonment  in  State  prison,  believing  that 
the  end  of  justice  and  the  best  interests  of  the  community  will  be 
subserved  by  this  act  of  clemency. 

.  DAVID  B.  HILL 


October  9,  1886.  Adolph  Rosenberg.  Sentenced  July  2,  1886 ; 
county,  New  York;  crime,  extortion;  term,  one  year  and  six 
months ;  prison.  Sing  Sing. 

Sentence  commuted  to- imprisonment  in  Sing  Sing  prison  for  the 
term  of  one  hundred  days  from  July  3,  1886,  which  term  ends 
October  11,  1886. 

(For  reasons  see  case  of  Michael  Stroh.) 

October  9,  1886.  Max  Dannhauser.  Sentenced  July  2, 1886; 
county.  New  York  ;  crime,  extortion ;  term,  three  years  and  eight 
montns;  prison.  Sing  Sing. 

Sentence  commuted  to  imprisonment  in  Sing  Sing  prison  for  the 
term  of  one  hundred  days  from  July  3,  1886,  which  term  ends 
October  11,  1886. 

(For  reasons  see  case  of  Michael  Stroh.) 

October  9, 1886.  PaulWilzig.  Sentenced  July  2, 1886;  county. 
New  York ;  crime,  extortion ;  term,  two  years  and  ten  months ; 
prison,  Sing  Sing. 
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Sentence  commuted  to  imprisonment  in  Sing  Sing  prison  for  the^ 
term  of  one  hundred  days  from  July  3,  1886,  which  term  ends 
October  11,  1886.  . 

(For  reasons  see  case  of  Michael  Stroh.) 

October  9,  1886.  Hans  Holdorf.  Sentenced  July  2,  1886;. 
county,  New  York ;  crime,  extortion ;  term,  two  years  and  ten 
months ;  prison,  Sing  Sing. 

Sentence  commuted  to  imprisonment  in  Sing  Sing  prison  for  the 
term  of  one  hundred  days  from  July  3,  1886  which  term  ends- 
October  11,  1886. 

(For  reasons  see  case  of  Michael  Stroh.) 


Since  the  submission  of  my  report  and  the  action  of  the  Governor 
the  following  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of   this  Bureau,  and,, 
.though  post-dated,  is  introduced  to  complete  the  story : 

New  York,  November  27,  1886. 
To  (he  General  Labor  Union  : 

Gbntlbhen— The  undersigned  last  summer  organized  themselyes  as  a  com- 
mittee to  ascertain  the  exact  facts  in  the  case  of  the  *'  Theiss  boy  cotters,"  in 
order  that,  if  it  should  appear  that  these  men,  then  recently  committed  to  Sing 
Sing,  were  guiltless  of  any  lawless  intent,  even  if  they  had  yiolated  the  letter  of 
the  law,  we  might  seek  to  influence  the  Governor  to  exercise  in  their  behalf  the 
executive  prerogative  of  pardon. 

We  knew  none  of  these  men,  nor  did  any  of  us  know  Theiss,  against  whom 
they  had  directed  their  boycott. 

The  result  of  our  patient  investigation  was  a  unanimous  conviction  that  the 
hoycotters  had  no  intention  of  violating  the  law  and  had  no  knowledge  that  any 
statute  existed  forbidding  the  action  for  which  they  had  been  imprisoned. 

We,  tiierefore,  presented  a  report  to  the  Governor,  embodying  the  result  of 
our  inquiries,  and  a  delegation  from  our  committee  personally  waited  on  him. 

After  procuring  the  official  records  necessary  to  complete  the  case.  Governor 
Hill  answered  our  petition  by  pardoning  the  hoycotters. 

In  the  course  of  our  inquiries  we  were  each  and  all  equally  convinced  of 
another  fact,  that  the  boycott  delared  aginst  George  Ehret  was  founded  on  mis- 
apm*ehension  and  was  unwarranted  and  unjust. 

We  found  that  the  only  part  taken  by  Mr.  Ehret  was  the  part  of  a  peace- 
maker; that  his  advice  was  always  favorable  to  the  demands  of  the  union,  and 
that  both  before  the  declaration  of  the  boycott  and  afterwards  in  favor  of  the 
pardon  of  the  hoycotters,  he  had  and  has  shown  that  he  is  absolutely  innocent 
of  any  act  that  in  any  circumstances  would  have  warranted  the  declaration  of  a 
boycott,  or  that  justifies  a  maintenance. 

The  hoycotters,  it  has  been  charged,  were  unfairly  tried;  but  they  had  coun- 
sel; they  were  enabled  to  call  witnesses  in  their  own  behalf,  whereas  the  boy- 
cott against  Ehret  was  issued  without  hearing  his  defence,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  protest  of  his  employes. 

Mr.  Ehret  has  been  punished  without  a  hearing  and  you  will  leave  his  sen- 
tence unrevoked. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  of  the  committee  that  however 
unjust  the  sentence  of  the  hoycotters  may  have  been,  your  sentence  against  Mr. 
Ehret  is  equally  unjust. 

Men  who  seek  for  justice,  to  command  respect,  must  do  justice;  men  who- 
denounce  cruel  sentences  cannot  afford  to  maintain  them. 
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We  appeal,  therefore,  gentlemen,  to  you,  as  we  appealed  to  the  Governor,  to 
do  justice  to  man  and  man,  irrespectiye  of  class  interests,  and  ask  you  to  declare 
the  boycott  against  Mr.  Ehret  removed. 
Respectfully  B\ibmitted, 

(Signed)     JAMES  REDPATH, 

Chairman. 

EDWARD  McGLYNN, 
WM.  O.  McPOWELL, 
JOHN  D.  CRIMMIN8, 
JAS.  T.  8PABKMAN. 

CHAa  F.  WmoATB, 

Secretary. 

The  boycott  on  Gteoi^  Ehret  was  finally  removed  by  the  Central 
Labor  Union  on  March  6,  1887. 


THE  LANDGEAFF  B0TC0TTEE8. 

The  casee  growing  oat  of  the  boycott  on  Mrs.  LandgraflTs  bakery 
presented  entirely  different  qnestions  for  adjudication.  The  ques- 
tion of  criminal  combination  was  only  indirectly  or  collaterally 
involved  in  the  Theiss  cases.  In  the  Landgraff  cases  it  was  directly 
in  issue. 

Eighteen  persons  were  indicted  for  engaging  in  the  boycott  on 
Mrs.  Landgraff.  The  indictments  charged  conspiracy  and  coercion 
under  the  following  sections  of  the  Penal  Code : 

Section  168.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire.    •    ♦    • 

5.  To  prevent  another  from  exercising  a  lawful  trade  or  calling  or  doing  any- 
other  lawful  act  by  force,  threats,  intimidation  or  by  interfering  or  thr^Oening 
to  interfere  with  tools,  implements  or  property  belonging  to  or  used  bv  another 
or  with  the  use  or  employment  thereof;  each  of  them  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Section  653.  A  person  who,  with  a  view  to  compel  another  person  to  do  or  to 
abstain  from  doin^,  an  act  which  such  other  person  has  a  legal  right  to  do  or 
to  abstain  from  doing,  wrongfully  and  unlawfully 

1.  Uses  violence  or  inflicts  injury  upon  such  other  person  or  his  family  or  a 
member  thereof,  or  upon  his  property,  or  threatens  such  violence  or  injury,  or 

2.  Deprives  any  such  person  of  any  toot  or  implement  or  clothing,  or  hinders 
him  in  the  use  thereof;  or 

8.  Uses  or  attempts  the  intimidation  of  such  person  by  threats  or  force  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

The  trial  was  conducted  under  great  diflSculties.  Et  was  hard  to 
identify  the  accused,  to  ascertain  their  names  or  to  prononnoe  them 
when  ascertained.  The  prisoners  and  the  witnesses  were  mostly 
foreigners,  possessing  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  English 
language,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  bring  out  the  real  facts 
of  the  case. 
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Judge  Barrett^s  Charge. 
In  his  chaise  Jadge  Barrett  said  the  case  itself  was  a  trumpery 
a£Eair,  bat  that  the  priDciple  involved  was  of  great  importance. 
He  then  said : 

^  Now,  gentlemen,  the  question  here  is  one  of  conspiracy,  and  the  charge  is 
that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  prevent  a  woman  from  exercising  her  lawful 
calling  or  trade  of  a  baker.  We  nave  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  origin 
of  the  trouble  and  indeed  we  cannot  be  quite  certain  that  we  have  penetrated 
that  seeming  mystery.  Some  witnesses  tell  us  that  it  originated  in  a  refusal  of 
Mrs.  Landffraff  to  pay  as  high  wages  as  she  should  have  paid,  and  others  tell  us 
that  it  orinnated  in  the  discovery  in  her  employ  of  some  proscribed  person, 
vulgarly  described  as  a  *'  scab.**  Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  if  these 
people  did  what  they  had  a  legal  right  to  do,  then  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
them  in  a  court  of  justice.  They  may  have  done  unmanly  things,  things  that 
seem  unworthy  of  American  citizenship  and  foreign  to  American  methods,  but 
they  are  not  on  trial  for  violations  of  ffood  taste  or  of  the  proprieties  of  civilized 
life.  Thev  are  here  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  cnmini^ity,  and  of  that 
alone.  Did  they  or  did  they  not  commit  a  crime?  That  is  the  sole  question. 
We  must  keep  ourselves  carefully  to  that  We  have  no  right  to  punish  any  one 
merely  because  his  behavior  is  not  such  as  we  approve  of.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  not  fail  to  condemn  the  defendants  if  they  have  transgressed  against 
the  criminal  law,  even  if  the  end  sought  to  be  obtained  was  a  eood  one.  Men 
are  never  justified,  even  for  a  good  end,  in  resorling  to  unlawful  means.  The 
law  says  that  workin^en  may  co-operate  or  combine  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing an  increase  of  their  wages,  but  they  have  no  right  to  combme  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  other  people  from  working  who  are  willing  to  accept  less  wages. 
Laboring  men  have  a  right  to  co-operate  and  combine  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing their  wages,  of  improving  their  condition  and  of  elevating  their  social 
status.  *  *  *  But  the  moment  they  go  beyond  that  and  seek  to  put  their 
ban  upon  others  who  take  a  different  view  of  what  is  an  adequate  rate  of  wages, 
they  forfeit  sympathy  and  take  the  position  of  a  tyrant,  and  when  they  go  still 
further  and  seek  by  violence  to  prevent  their  brethren  from  working  and  to 
punish  them  for  their  independence,  they  become  transgressors  against  the  law.  , 

The  question  here,  then,  of  special  importance  is  whether  these  defendants 
have,  by  their  acts,  rendered  themselves  amenable  to  the  conspiracy  law.  As  I 
said  before,  tbey  mav  co-operate  to  improve  their  condition  and  to  increase  their 
wages;  they  may  refuse  to  work  for  less  than  the  price  they  have  jointly  fixed, 
and  they  may  do  everything  that  is  lawful  and  peaceable  to  secure  that  pried. 
They  may  even  go  to  their  brethren  and  beseech  them  not  to  work  for  less  than 
the  fixed  rate.  They  may  use  all  fair  arguments  to  prevent  acceptance  of  less 
than  the  agreed  standard  of  wages.  All  this  they  may  lawfully  do.  Arguments, 
reasoning  and  entreaty  are  lawful  weapons.  But  the  moment  they  go  beyond 
these  means  and  threaten  to  punish  him  whom  they  beheve  to  be  their  erring 
brother,  threaten  him  with  violence  should  he  stand  m  the  way  of  their  success, 
by  accepting  a  lower  rate  than  that  fixed  by  the  co-operators,  they  bring  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  the  law." 

iNmcroATiON. 

"  Now,  in  the  present  case,  did  these  defendants  overstep  the  just  and  lawful 
line?  Did  they,  no  matter  what  their  end,  whether  good  or  bad,  seek  to  prevent 
this  woman,  I^ndgraff,  from  exercising  her  lawful  trade  or  calling  by  intimida- 
tion? Let  us  see  precisely  what  they  cud.  We  have  evidence  that  on  the  night 
which  preceded  the  first  distribution  of  circulars,  some  eighteen  men  (three  at 
least  of  the  accused  being  among  them),  went  to  her  bakery  and  a  dispute  of 
some  kind  ensued.  There  is  testimony  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  eighteen 
threatened  to  kill  one  of  her  bakers;  also  to  the  effect  that  some  of  the  eighteen 
spat  in  the  faces  of  some  of  her  bakers  and  committed  other  acts  of  violence.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  there  is  also  some  testimony  on  the  pnrt  of  the  defense  contra- 
dicting this  testimony  and  denying  these  acts.    It  is  for  you  (who  are  the  sole 
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judges  of  the  facU),  to  say  whetner  you  believe  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
who  tell  us  that  threats  were  made  and  violent  acts  committed.  If  you  believe 
this  testimony  and  credit  the  commission  of  acts  of  violence,  then  we  come  to 
what  took  place  the  next  morning,  namely  the  distribution  of  the  circulars  which 
have  been  read  in  evidence  before  you.  Vou  may  consider,  upon  this  ^uestioa 
of  intimidation,  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of  these  circulars  was  not  an  isolated 
act,  but  was  repeated  three  days  in  succession,  each  day  with  an  increased  staff 
of  distributors,  until  upon  the  last  day  the  number  had  increased  to  fifteen  per- 
sons. ^'ou  may  also  consider  the  character  of  these  circulars  and  the  language 
used  in  them.  You  will  notice  that  they  commence  quite  ^gently,  invoking  the 
moral  support  of  their  fellow-citizens.  In  later  paragraphs,  however,  they  speak 
of  having  been  subjected  to  violence  and  insult.  You  may  look  through  these 
circulars  and  see  whether  they  contain  appeals  to  passion  or  are  otherwise 
inflammatory  in  their  character.  You  may  also  consider  the  distribution  in  the 
light  of  what  had  occurred  the  night  before.  You  will  remember  that  one  of  the 
witnesses  testified  that  Linhard  said  the  ni^ht  before  the  distribution  of  the  cir- 
culars that  if  he  (that  baker)  stepped  outside  he  would,  in  substance,  feel  the 
weight  of  his  (Linhard's)  displeasure;  Suppose  that  baker  had  stepped  outside 
when  these  circulars  were  being  distributed  what  would  have  happen^?  Do  you 
feel,  upon  the  whole,  that  if  that  baker  had  come  outside  during  the  distribution 
of  those  circulars  he  would  have  been  molested?  The  mere  fact  that  no  violence 
was  actually  used  in  the  street  is  not  conclusive.  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether 
the  attitude  of  these  men  was  threatening.  Nor  is  U  tkecessary  (hcU  ■  there  ahouid 
have  been  a  direct  threat.  If  you  believe  that  the  attitude  aetitaUy  presented  by  the 
distribution  of  these  eireularetoas  an  aMUude  of  intimidation^  either  to  the  passer-by 
or  to  the  woman  inside  (Mrs.  Landgraff),  considering  all  the  circumstances,  then 
all  who  participated  in  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  within  the  meaning  of  that 
word  intimidation,  as  used  in  the  conspiracy  act.     *    *    * 

**  Has,  then,  a  conspiracy  to  injure  the  woman's  business,  to  prevent  the  exercise 
of  a  lawful  calling  by  means  of  intimidation  been  established  to  your  satisfaction? 
If  it  has,  then  the  question  remains:  (Jan  a  number  of  men  so  combine  to  so 
injure  and  to  so  prevent  the«exercise  of  a  lawful  calling,  not  by  personal  solici- 
tation in  a  general  way,  but  by  congregating  in  numbers  near  the  doors  of  the 
person  to  be  injured,  by  printing  circulars  descriptive  of  the  supposed  grievances 
in  more  or  less  emphatic  language,  and  by  distributing  sucli  circulars  near  and 
about  his  doors  to  his  customers  and  to  passers-by  f  If  the  conspiracy  here  be 
established  and  the  effect  of  the  overt  acts  was  to  intimidate  and  by  such  intimi- 
dation to  warn  off  Mrs.  Landgraff's  customers  and  the  general  public  which 
might  otherwise  patronize  her  and  to  intimidate  her,  then  such  of  the  defendants 
as  so  conspired  and  participated  in  the  overt  acts  are  guilty. 

"  If  on  the  whole  you  think  there  is  not  such  a  case  made  out  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  it  will  be  your  duty  to  acquit.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  you  feel  satis- 
fied that  such  a  case        been  made  out  it  will  be  your  duty  to  convict." 

Requests  to  Charge. 
Counsel  for  the  defense  had  a  number  of  carefully  prepared 
requests  to  charge,  most  of  which  the  court  accepted  without  qnali- 
fioation.     The  more  important  were : 

"  I  ask  your  honor  to  add  to  that  portion  of  the  charge  in  which  you  say  it  is 
difficult  to  get  at  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  that  there  is  a  cause  alleged  m  the 
circular. 

'*  The  Court— I  so  charge. 

*'  I  would  further  request  your  honor  to  charge  that  the  jury  may  take  into 
consideration  the  manner  in  which  the  circular  were  given  out  by  the  defend- 
ants. 

"  The  Court— I  so  charge. 

"  Before  you  can  find  the  defendants  guilty  you  must  find  that  when  they 
entered  into  the  combination  to  bo'^cott  Mrs.  Iia*^dgraff  they  had  and  were 
actuated  by  a  eriminal  intent. 

•*  The  Court— I  po  charge. 
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"  The  mere  fact  that  proof  has  heen  offered  that  the  defendants  agreed  to  do 
an  act  prohibited  by  statute,  followed  by  overt  acts  in  furtherance  of  the  agreed 
parpose,  does  not  conclusively  establish  that  the  defendants  are  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  conspiracy.  Jf  y&u  find  Huxt  thert  was  no  eriminal  intention  you  must 
aoquU, 

"  The  Court— I  so  charge,  as,  however,  criminal  intention  is  defined  by  law. 

"  Even  though  you  may  be  satisfied  that  a  conspiracy  was  entered  into,  yet, 
before  the  defendants  can  be  convicted,  it  must  be  proven  to  your  satisfaction 
that  overt  acts  were  committed  wkUh  were  in  themselves  eriminal  and  which  were 
contemplated  by  the  conspirators  and  committed  in  pursuance  thereof. 

'*  The  Court— I  so  charge. 

"  If  the  defendants  agreed  to  an  act,  innocent  in  itself,  in  good  faith  and  with- 
out  the  use  of  criminal  means,  they  are  not  Converted  into  conspirators  because 
it  turns  out  that  the  contemplated  act  was  prohibited  by  statute. 

"  The  Court — That  is  not  applicable  to  the  present  case.'^ 

IlCPOBTANT  KULINGS. 

Counsel  for  the  defense  took  an  exception  to  the  court's  refusal 
to  charge  as  requested,  and  then  submitted  two  propositions  of 
great  significance  which  were  approved  by  the  court  These  two 
requests  practically  declare  that  an  ordinary  boycott,  without  the 
brass  band  accompaniments,  without  numbers  or  pickets  and  sapd* 
wich  men,  is  not  criminal.  The  court  decided  that  a  mere  combi- 
nation to  withhold  custom  and  to  solicit  others  to  withhold  custom 
from  an  obnoxious  person,  even  though  the  confederates  intended 
to  diminish  the  gains  of  the  person  combined  against,  was  not  a 
criminal  conspiracy.  The  first  request  is  faultily  constructed  from 
a  grammatical  stand  point,  but  its  meaning  is  clear.  The  requests 
were  as  follows : 

"  TJie  mere  fact  that  tJie  defendants  entered  into  an  agreement  to  withold  their  eus* 
torn  from  Mrs.  Landgraff,  and  to  soUeit  others  to  vntfUtold  theirs,  and  that  by  the 
carrying  out  of  that  agreement  they  did  not  make  use  of  illegal  means  or  methods^ 
they  are  (sie)  not  guilty  of  conspiracy  and  should  be  acquitted, 

**  The  Court — I  so  charge. 

"Even  though  you  find  that  the  otjeet  of  tfie  agreement  or  cortfederation  of  the 
defendants  totis  to  adopt  measures  hiving  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  gains  and  profits 
(jfMrs,  Landgrajf,  that  of  itself  m  not  unlawful  unless  the  means  adopted  to  carry 
out  the  measures  were  uiuawfal. 

**  The  Court— I  so  charge." 

The  Savino  Clause. 
Counsel  for  the  defendant  then  offered  two  requests  to  charge, 
based  on  section  170  of  the  Penal  Code,  which  provides  that: 

••  The  orderly  and  peaceable  assembling  or  co-operation  of  persons  employed 
in  any  calling,  trade  or  handicraft,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  advance  of 
wages  or  compensation,  or  maintaining  such  rate,  is  not  a  conspiracy." 

These  requests  were  as  follows : 

"  If  the  defendants  assembled  or  co-operated  in  an  orderly  and  peaceable 
manner  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages  or  compen«- 
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sation,  or  of  maintaining  such  a  rate  in  their  trade  or  calling,  the  defendants  are 
•  not  guilty  of  a  conspiracy. 

**  The  Ck>urt— I  so  chaise. 

**  If  the  defendants  demanded  an  increase  of  wages,  or  assembled  and  used  all 
lawful  mean&  to  induce  employers  to  pay  such  wages,  and  fair  compensation  for 
services  rendered,  then  there  was  no  conspiracy,  and  the  defendants  are  entitled 
to  be  acquitted. 

"  The  Court— I  so  charge.* 

EXCRFTIONS. 

ConDBel  for  the  defendants  then  took  the  following  exceptions : 

*  '*  I  except  to  that  portion  of  your  honoris  charge  in  which  you  say  that  on  the 
issue  of  this  case  will  depend  the  question  whether  the  condition  of  things  as 
testified  to  shall  continue. 

The  Court — That  was  not  stated  as  a  propoelHon  of  law,  but  as  an  illustratiye 
suggestion  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  case* 

Mr.  Goff  —  I  also  except  to  that  part  of  your  honor's  charge  down  to  the 
words  **  are  these  acts  amendable  to  tne  criminal  law." 

Also  to  that  portion  of  your  honor's  charge^  in  which  you  state  the  Jury  may 
consider  whether  the  tendency  of  the  clrcuf&r,  or  what  it  contained,^  was  Inflam* 
matoiy  or  likely  to  create  passion." 

The  jnry  found  the  defendants  guilty  of  conspiracy  as  charged 
in  the  indictment 

The  Cbdcb. 

In  passing  sentence  on  the  defendants  convicted,  the  coart  laid 
stress  npon  the  distribution  of  circulars  and  the  threats  made,  evi- 
dently considering  those  acts  the  gist  of  the  crime.  The  judge 
said,  each  sentence  being  translated  into  JBobemian  for  the  benefit 
of  the  prisoners : 

**  Your  case  differs  very  materially  from  that  of  the  so-called  Theissboycotters 
who  were  here  tried  last  week.  They  were  men  of  better  education  Uian  ^ou, 
and  they  extorted  a  large  amount  of  money  in  a  most  unrelenting  and  abomina* 
tie  manner.  You  did  nothing  of  that  kind,  but  ignorantly  dutribuUd  ofenmu 
dreulan,  in  a  manner  ecUeuUUed  to  intimidate.  Thie  teat  undaubUdlv  HkgiU,  but 
as  this  is  the  first  case  of  the  kind,  the  court  will  deal  leniently  witn  you.  As 
many  good  people  did  not  know  that  such  a  distribution  of  circulars  was  wrong, 
you  nught  well  have  b^n  mistaken  about  it.  This  case  has  now  settled  the 
•question  that  the  dietrffnttian  qf  iheee  eiretUar$  in  the  manner  and  under  theeircum- 
Mancee  here  di»do$ed,  i$  a  crime.  Hereafter  no  one  can  plead  ignorance  of  the 
Jaw,  for  having  had  a  fair  trial,  an  impartial  Jury  and  a  court  anxious  to  protect 
allyour  rights,  it  has  been  decided  that  your  acts  were  criminal. 

We  would  not  have  you  believe  that  the  law  is  your  enemy.  On  the  contrary, 
we  want  you  to  feel  that  it  is  your  truest  and  best  friend.  The  jury  recommend 
you  to  mercy  and  that  mercy  vou  shall  have.  I  trust  that  our  clemencv  will 
sink  into  the  hearts  of  those  like  you  who  have  similarly  erred,  and  that  in 
future  fee  $haU  hear  no  more  of  this  kind  cf  bovcottinff,  Tou  must  not  find  fault 
with  the  law  because  you  receive  some  punidbnent  for  your  offense.  The  law 
is  like  a  fire.  A  fire  warms  you  in  winter  when  you  are  cold,  but  if  you  put 
your  hand  into  it  you  will  be  burned.  Now,  in  view  of  the  recommendation  to 
mercy  made  bv  the  jury*  and  consulting  also  my  own  feelings  (this  beinff  the  first 
case  of  this  kind,  and  the  law  being  now  settled),  I  have  determinea  that  the- 
punishment  should  be  slight.'* 

The  judge  then  sentenced  the  men  who  merely  distributed  circu- 
lars to  ten  days  in  the  city  prison;  the  men  who  visited  Mrs. 
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LandgraflE  the  niglit  before  the  pickets  were  placed  around  the 

bakery  and  raised  a  disturbance  in  the  shop  were  sentenced  to 

thirty  days'  imprisonment  in  the  city  prison,  while  the  man  who 

threatened  to  kill  one  of  the  German  bakers  who  made  Bohemian 

bread,  was  sent  to  the  Penitentiary  for  thirty  days.     The  judge 

then  concluded : 

"  Having  thus  exercised  the  amplest  clemency,  I  desire  to  say  tliat  if  hereafter 
any  similar  cases  are  brought  before  me  —  I  mean  cases  where  the  law  has  been 
again  disregarded,  notwithstanding  the  rules  laid  down  upon  this  trial,  and 
especially  the  condemnation  of  boycotting  by  the  distribution  of  circulars  evi- 
denced by  this  verdict — 1  shall  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to  punish  the  offender, 
be  he  man  or  woman,  rich  or  poor,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law." 


IN  THE  FEDERAL  COURTS, 

A  case  was  before  the  United  States  District  Court  in  which 
three  cigarmakers  of  Binghamton  have  been  charged  with  con- 
spiracy to  injure  a  citizen  in  the  exercise  of  his  business.  It  was 
in  reality  an  attempt  to  enforce  union  regulations  on  a  non-union 
shop.  The  parties  were  brought  before  the  United  States  District 
Commissioner  at  Buffalo  and  held  to  appear  at  the  session  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  be  held  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  November  last. 

The  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes  under  which  the  proceedings 
were  taken  provides:  "If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  injure, 
oppress,  threaten  or  intimidate  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  in 
the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privilege  secured  to 
him  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  they  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 


To  this  comprehensive  law  is  added  the  special  fact  that  the  sup- 
posed injured  party  exercised  a  calling  under  the  implied  protection 
of  the  government,  inasmuch  as  he  held  a  United  States  license  to 
manufacture,  which  license  clothed  him  with  some  extra  privilege 
over  and  above  that  held  by  every  one  in  the  exercise  of  a  lawful 
calling. 

The  preliminary  proceedings  were  followed  up  by  an  indictment. 
The  case  was  one  of  considerable  importance,  but  does  not  seem  to 
very  much  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  decisions  already  made  in  boy- 
cott cases,  except  in  so  far  as  the  holding  of  a  United  States  license 
maj  be  held  to  guarantee  peaceful  prosecution  of  a  lawful  trade  ia 
a  lawful  manner. 
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On  the  day  appointed  for  hearing,  the  counsel  for  the  defendants 
moved  to  quash  and  set  aside  the  indictment  on  the  ground  that  the 
United  States  Court  had  no  jurisdiction;  that  the  indictraent 
charged  no  oflEense,  and  that  statute  in  question,  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  the  acts  of  individuals  against  individuals,  was  unconstitutional. 

The  United  States  District  Judge,  without  hearing  much  more 
than  a  bare  statement  of  these  objections,  said  that  he  had  very 
grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  indictment  would  stand,  and  on 
motion  of  the  district  attorney  the  case  was  sent  into  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  to  be  held  at  Albany  on  January  18, 1887. 
The  court  also  ordered  that  the  defendants  be  released  on  their 
own  recognizance,  and  that  no  trial  be  had  of  the  facts  until  the 
legal  questions  were  settied.  The  legal  question  was  settled  by 
the  discharge  of  the  defendants. 

It  is  alleged  by  the  union  that  "in  the  entire  prosecution  the 
complainant  was  acting  as  the  tool  and  figurehead  of  the  Manufac- 
turers' Association  of  Binghamton,  who  intended  to  strike  a  blaw  at 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  organized  labor.  In  this  attempt  they 
were  defeated  and  badly  routed." 

In  relation  to  this  particular  case  the  cigarmakers  have  issued  tlie 
following  statement  and  protest : 

Tbthe  Trade$  and  Lobar  UhUnrnqfihe  Un&ed  State$,  andPsoplein  General: 

The  gigantic  proportions,  of  che  Btruggte  between  capital,  associated  for  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  labor  seeking  only  a  just  return,  demands  the 
earnest  consideration  of  every  wage-worker  in  this  broad  Republic  who  feels 
that  the  inteUlgence  of  the  masses  and  their  social  status  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  recompense  received,  by  which  the  toiler  is  enabled  to  educate  his 
children  and  make  them  the  equals  in  abUity  to  those  who  have  been  more 
highly  favored.  This  idea  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  sentiment  that  ffood  govem- 
rasnt  rests  upon  the  general  knowledge  of  those  who  compose  it.  Elevate  labor, 
and  more  stable  becomes  our  national  structure;  lower  labor,  and  the  nearer  we 
approach  European  serfdom,  anarchy  and  riot. 

Appreciating  that  this  is  a  leading  economy  question,  demanding  not  only  the 
attention  of  legislators,  but  of  every  toiler,  we,  cigarmakers  of  Binghamton,  b^ 
leave  to  present  (he  following  facts,  and  ask  of  every  workingman  earnest  con- 
,   sideration. 

First.  The  prices  paid  for  loumeymen  cigarmakers  in  this  city  for  rolling  fa 
two  dollars  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  1,000  in  non-union  shops. 

Second.  There  is  an  apprentice  system  here  by  which,  after  one  week,  the 
apprentice  is  put  to  work  upon  marketable  goods,  and  for  several  weeks  there- 
after he  receives  no  recompense.  By  this  system,  millions  of  cigars  are  yearly 
manufactured,  which  cost  the  manufacturers  not  a  single  cent 

Third.  A  magnificent  donation  is  made  the  city  by  a  manufacturer,  snd 
while  the  public  showers  upon  him  encomiums  of  praise  for  his  generosity,  he 
is  found  on  the  first  pay-day  thereafter  deducting  twenty -five  cents  from  each 
employe  —  putting  on  the  mantle  of  benevolence  to  snatch  from  the  hands  of 
labor  a,  portion  of  its  dues,  and  make  it  appear  that  a  great,  noble  heart  is 
worthy  of  the  inscription  upon  the  granite  block. 
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Fourth.  AmoDg  the  obnoxious  practices  which  have  obtained  a  foot-hold 
here  is  the  compulsory  system,  by  which  au  employe  must  bear  a  discharge 
from  the  factory  lost  employed  in  order  to  secure  work  in  any  other  shop. 

Fif tiL  It  is  a  common  remark  among  employes  when  pay-day  arrives,  if  their 
employers  have  made  a  public  donation,  purchased  a  horse  or  buggy,  or  erected  a 
new  building,  **  Look  out  for  next  pay-day,  we're  bound  to  catch  tne  devil  again." 
Sixth.  The  worst  kind  of  tobacco  is  purchased,  and  put  through  a  steaming 
or  sweating  process  which  rots  the  stock,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  work 
it.  This  is  done  to  make  it  burn,  and  get  the  rank  and  bitter  taste  out  of  it. 
Then  the  cigars  are  painted  with  a  preparation  made  expressly  to  give  the  white 
and  yellow  trash,  when  dry,  the  appearance  of  good  tobacco,  'i  he  workers  are 
allowed  a  certain  amount  of  this  stufF  to  make  a  thousand  cigars.  All  they  use 
over  the  allowance  (which  is  sometimes  several  pounds)  they  are  "docked" 
double  the  amount  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  tobacco.  Further,  they  arc  compelled 
to  pay  ten  cents  per  week  for  gas,  from  early  fall  until  April  first,  during  which 
time  they  do  not  need  gas  one-fourth  of  the  time,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
allowed  to  run  out  of  work  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Seventh.  There  are  petty  Shylocks  or  "scalpers,"  in  the  shape  of  foremen, 
receiving  small  pay  from  the  bosses,  but  who  make  it  up  out  of  employes. 
These  Shylocks  are  permitted  to  fleece  the  men ;  they  carry  a  bag  of  coin ;  the 
employe  has  money  coming;  he  cannot  get  it  before  pay  day,  but  he  can  sell  it 
to  thid  Shylock  at  a  discount,  and  the  Shylock,  on  pay  day,  handing  in  his  card, 
receives  the  full  amount. 

Eighth.  Legitimate  manufacturers  are  injured,  not  only  here,  but  in  different 
sections  of  the  country,  and  a  sluji^ging  blow  dealt  union  men,  because  of  the 
following  fact:  A  number  of  shops  outside  the  city,  paying  union  prices,  found 
that  they  could  not  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Lin^amton.  The  work- 
men in  those  shops  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  the  cheap  grades  of 
work  were  transferred  to  this  city  to  be  performed  by  child  labor. 

Ninth.  Manufacturers  here  (antagonistic  to  the  union)  send  goods  all  over  the 
United  States.  These  goods  purport  to  be  manufactured  in  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
or  where  ever  it  may  be,  but  the  labels,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  or  where  ever  it 
may  be,  are  in  the  Binghamton  manufactory,  and  when  orders  are  received  the 
orders  are  filled  with  the  special  brand  of  the  dealers,  the  label  purporting  to  be 
from  Cincinnati,  Chjcago,  etc.,  when  the  whole  thing  is  performed  in  Bingham- 
ton. The  fraud  can  be  discovered  by  examining  the  bottom  of  the  box,  where 
the  number  and  district  are  stamped. 

Tenth.  So  firmly  has  the  ruinous  system  depicted  above  become  fastened  upon 
the  trade  of  Binghamton,  that  fresh  capital  is  already  preparing  to  erect  colossal 
structures  to  perpetuate  the  system  and  paralyze  the  industry  at  large. 
•  Eleventh.  While  the  roll-up  shops  of  Cincinnati,  New  York  and  other  places, 
have  been  on  a  strike,  Binghamton  has  been  the  great  feeder  to  crush  the  efforts 
of  honest  labor  asking  simply  for  living  prices 

Twelfth.  To  recapitulate:  In  non-union  shops  in  this  city  they  pay  from  $8 
to  $8.80  per  1,000  cigars,  while  in  legitimate  factories  the  union  prices  are 
$7  to  $8.  The  bunch  breaker  receiving  in  the  non-union  establishments  from  |1 
to  $1.80,  and  the  roller  from  $2  to  $3.50. 

Thirteenth.  With  this  array  of  facts,  we  earnestly  invite  all  friends  of  labor 
to  aid  in  boycotting  the  goods  of  such  Binghamton  manufacturers  as  seek  to 
lower  the  standard  of  the  wage-worker  and  build  up  fortunes  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  are  forced  to  gain  a  mere  subsistence,  and  who  are  no  more  or  less 
than  victims  of  the  will  and  greed  of  men  who  evidently  act  upon  the  principle, 
that  **  labor  has  no  right  which  capital  is  bound  to  respect. " 

Workin^men  of  the  country !  Could  you  look  into  the  hovels  of  Binghamton, 
and  tlien  into  the  palaces  of  those  who  have  grown  corpulent  from  child  labor, 
impulsively  you  would  exclaim :  "  Boycott  the  enemy  of  industry  and  strengthen 
the  arm  of  toil." 

Let  us  stand  together  in  a  solid  line,  battling  for  the  right  and  ready  to  trample 
under  foot  the  wrong.  We  have  the  power  —  shall  it  be  exeroised?  Not  to 
persecute,  but  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  industrial  masses. 

These  cigars  are  handled  by  large  jobbing  houses  in  nearly  every  city  m  the 
United  States.  They  are  principally  wholesale  grocers.  These  houses  should 
be  made  a  point  of  attack,  as  they  handle  large  numbers  of  cigars  annually. 
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The  theory  of  the  proBecntion  in  the  fore^z^oing  is  that  by  the 
payment  of  his  special  taxes  a  manufacturer  of  and  dealer  in  cigars 
secures  ^^  a  right  and  privilege  under  tlie  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States."  Consequently,  a  combination  to  lessen,  impair 
or  injure  the  business  of  such  a  manufacturer  is  a  conspiracy  to 
deprive  him  of  such  right  and  privilege,  and  is  forbidden  by  and 
punishable  under  section  5608. 

The  first  count  charges  that  John  H.  Dunn  and  others  "did 
knowingly,  wrongfully  and  unlawfully  conspire  together  to  injure, 
oppress,  thr^ten  and  intimidate  Fred.  J.  Hill  in  the  free  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  a  right  and  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  wit,  of  the  right  and 
privilege  to  sell  cigars. 

The  second  count  declares  that  Fred.  J.  Hill  had  paid  the  taxes 
reiquired  by  law  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  manu- 
facturer of  and  dealer  in  cigars,  and  had  on  hand  a  large  quantity  of 
cigars  duly  stamped  and  ready  for  sale.  That  under  these  cifcnm- 
stances  Dunn  and  others  did  conspire  to  deprive  him  of  the  rights 
secured  to  him  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  such  conspiracy  did  issue  and  circulate  a  certain  document, 
which  is  given,  with  the  intent  to  prevent  and  hinder  the  said  Hill 
in  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  the  rights  so  secured  to  him. 

The  third  count  sets  forth  that  Hill  had  paid  his  taxes  and 
thereby  secured  rights  and  privileges,  and  charges  that  Dunn  and 
others  conspired  to  intimidate  and  oppress  him  by  demanding  that 
he  discharge  one  Clark,  or  else  they  would  stop  and  prevent  the 
sale  of  his  (Hill's)  cigars ;  and  that  in  pursuance  of  such  conspiracy 
they  called  on  various  cigar  dealers  and  told  them  they  need  not 
expect  patronage  from  union  men  unless  they  stopped  selling  Hill^ 
cigars,  whereupon  such  dealers  did  stop  selling  HilPs  cigars ;  and 
that  Dunn  and  others  told  several  dealers  that  said  cigars  had  been 
boycotted,  "  meaning  thereby  that  the  sale  of  said  cigars  had  been 
prohibited  by  the  Cigarmakers'  Union.''  The  count  closes  with 
the  usual  allegation  of  a  criminal  intent. 

These  cases  were  called  for  trial  in  November  at  Auburn,  N.  T., 
but  were  adjourned. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  convictions  can  be  secured  in  these 
cases.  Section  5508  of  the  United  States  Eevised  Statutes  is  part 
of  the  legislation  devised  by  Congress  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
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the  war  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  more  particukrlj  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  held 
that  these  amendments  did  not  enlarge  the  powers  of  Congress  or 
the  federal  government,  but  acted  as  checks  on  the  powers  of  the 
States. 

In  United  States  v.  HiD^is  (106  U.  S.,  629)  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  Congress  could  not  pass  laws  to  punish  conspiracies  to 
deprive  persons  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  unless  the 
States  passed  or  enforced  laws  which  denied  to  some  persons 
the  equal  protection  guaranteed  by  the  fourteenth  amendment.  The 
Supreme  Court,  therefore,  held  section  5519  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes unconstitutional.  This  section  was  a  part  of  the  legislation 
intended  to  enforce  the  war  amendments.  In  a  recent  case,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  anti-Chinese  boycott  in  California,  Judge  Sawyer 
held,  however,  that  section  5519  was  still  operative  so  far  as  aliens 
protected  by  treaty  stiptilations  were  concerned,  though  inoperative 
as  to  citizens  of  States  within  a  State.  Judge  Sabin  dissented  from 
this  view,  so  the  court  was  equally  divided.  {In  re  Baldwin^  27 
Fed.  Hep.,  187.) 

It  might  fairly  be  claimed  that  the  reasoning  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  United  States  v.  Harris  would  apply  also  to  section  5508, 
but  Judge  Sawyer  has  raised  a  new  and  interesting  question,  and 
many  strong  arguments  can  be' adduced  to  support  the  theory  of 
the  prosecution  in  the  Binghamton  cases.    . 

It  is,  however,  doubtful  if  the  payment  of  the  special  tax  by  a 
cigar  manufacturer  gives  him  wba^  can  properly  be  termed  ^^a 
right  and  privilege  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States."  The  tobacco  tax  laws  are  revenue  regulations,  intended 
to  raise  money  and  not  to  confer  privileges.  A  United  States 
liquor  license,  it  has  repeatedly  been  held,  confers  no  privilege 
but  intmiiBifty  from  arrest  and  seizure  for  violating  the  law,  and 
does  not  prevent  the  States  or  municipalities  from  regulating  or 
prohibiting  the  liquor  traffic 
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POINTS  DECIDED. 

Tho  resalt  of  these  trials  may  be  sumtned  up  as  follows : 

It  is  not  criminal  (under  subdivision  5  of  section  168  of  the  Penal 
Code«  at  least)  for  two  or  more  persons  to  agree  not  to  patron* 
ize  a  certain  person  or  establishment,  or  to  agree  to  peaceably  request 
other  persons  not  to  patronize  such  person  or  establishment  (See 
request  to  charge,  in  Landgraff  case,  accepted  by  the  court.) 

It  is  unlawful  and  criminal  to  combine  to  place  men  about  a 
person's  shop  or  store,  to  distribute  circulars  containing  appeals  to 
the  public  to  ^^ boycott"  such  person;  to  set  sandwichmen  peram- 
bulating about  in  the  vicinity  with  similar  appeals ;  to  intimidate, 
either  by  actual  threats  or  by  assuming  an  attitude  which  would 
induce  even  the  most  timid  customers  to  refrain  from  patronizing 
such  person. 

Such  actions  being  unlawful  and  criminal,  it  is  a  felony  to  com- 
pel any  person  to  pay  money  under  a  threat  that  such  actions  will 
be  initiated  or  continued. 

Only  the  more  offensive  and  open  methods  of  boycotting  have, 
therefore,  been  declared  criminal.  Boycotting  in  the  sense  of 
leaving  alone,  of  refraining  from  patronizing,  has  actually  been  held 
to  be  legal  under  subdivision  5  of  section  16S  of  the  Penal  Code. 
Whether  it  is  criminal  under  other  provisions  of  the  Code  remains 
to  be  determined. 

Thb  New  Haven  Case. 

This  case  is  from  a  legal  standpoint  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  of  conspiracy  prosecutions.  It  was  skillfully  handled 
by  the  attorneys  for  both  the  prosecution  and  defense,  with  the 
result  tliat  the  principal  points  were  fully  developed. 

The  prosecution  was,  furthermore,  based  wholly  on  the  common 
law,  there  being  no  statutes  on  the  subject  of  criminal  combination 
in  Connecticut. 

The  facts  were  substantially  as  follows : 

Some  two  j^ears  ago  tha  union  printers  on  the  New  Haven 
Morning  News  were  asked  to  accept  a  reduction  of  wages.  They 
refused,  and  a  strike  followed.  The  owners  of  the  News  secured  a 
non-union  foice  and  a  boycott  was  declared.  After  some  eighteen 
months'  warfare  the  News  offered  to  treat  with  the  union.  A  com- 
mittee from  the  New  Haven  Trades  Council  waited  on  the  proprie- 
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tors  and  sabmitted  terms,  which  provided  that  none  but  union  men 
should  be  employed  (which,  of  course,  involved  the  discharge  of  the 
non-union  force)  and  the  union  scale  be  paid,  and  also  provided  for 
the  payment  of  $600  toward  the  expenses  of  the  boycott.  The 
representatives  of  the  typographical  union  on  the  committee  offered 
to  waive  the  demand  for  money,  but  the  other  committeemen,  who 
represented  other  unions  connected  with  the  Trades  Council,  insisted 
on  that  cla\ise.  Finally  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  arbitra- 
tors, who  sustained  the  demands  of  the  Trades  Council,  except  the 
money  payment. 

The  Journal  and  Courier  had  for  many  years  been  a  non-union 
office  as  a  result  of  an  unsuccessful  strike.  Shortly  after  the  boycott 
on  the  News  was  raised  the  non-union  men  on  the  Courier  sent  a 
letter  to  the  propriotore  —  the  Carrington  Publishing  Company  — 
stating  that  they  had  decided  to  demand  the  union  scale  and  to  join 
the  union.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  this  document  was  pre* 
pared  by  the  (editor  of  the  Courier.     ^ 

A  committee  from  the  union  waited  on  the  managers  of  the 
Courier,  suggested  a  man  for  foreman  and  took  the  propositions  for 
membership  of  all  the  journeymen  on  the  Courier  except  one  who 
refused  to  submit  his  name,  stating  he  knew  it  would  be  useless. 

It  came  to  the  knowledge  of  both  the  managers  of  the  Courier 
and  the  non-union  men  that  the  union  would  not  admit  to  member- 
ship some  of  the  printers  on  the  Courier.  The  managers,  thereupon, 
sent  a  letter  to  the  union,  stating  that  thsy  would  not  consent  to 
the  discharge  of  any  of  their  nien,  and  the  non-union  men  held  a 
meeting  and  decided  that  all  must  be  taken  or  none. 

The  union  admitted  four  men  and  rejected  the  others,  alleging 
that  they  had  betrayed  the  union  on  previous  occasions  when 
members. 

Several  interviews  with  committees  from  the  union  and  other 
trade  bodies  followed.  Glidden  and  other  defendants  in  these 
interviews  cited  the  News  boycott  and  its  effects,  and  stated  that 
the  Courier  would  be  treated  as  the  News  had  been.  On  this  state- 
ment a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  extort  money  was  subsequently 
based. 

A  boycott  was  proclaimed  by  all  the  labor  organizations  in  New 
Haven,  much  feeling  was  aroused  and  a  great  part  of  the  commu- 
nity sided  actively  with  the  Courier. 
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Mr.  Glidden  visited  a  namber  of  firms  which  advertised  in  the 
Conner  with  varied  saecesa.  The  merchants  and  other  advertisers 
were  between  two  fires.  If  they  kept  their  notices  in  the  Courier, 
they  would  be  boycotted  by  the  organized  workingmen ;  if  they 
took  them  ont  they  would  alienate  most  of  the  business  and  profes- 
sional portion  of  the  community. 

*    Circulars  were  distributed  widely  and  statements  were  freely 
issued  by  both  sides. 

After  some  minor  legal  skirmishing  in  the  police  courts  the 
county  attorney  filed  an  information  (the  usual  course  under  the 
Connecticut  practice)  for  conspiracy  against  Benjamin  F.  Glidden, 
D,  T.  McNamara,  T.  F.  Mnlcahy  and  J.  F.  Busche,  all  members 
of  the  Typographical  Union. 

The  information  contained  six  counts,  chai^ng  conspiracy  in 
various  forms.  The  defense  promptly  demurred,  dleging  that  the 
facts  set  forth  did  not  constitute  a  crime.  When  the  demurrer  came 
on  for  hearing  the  State  oflEered  an  amendment,  charging  substan- 
tially a  conspiracy  to  extort  money,  and  a  conspiracy  to  intimidate 
third  parties,  the  first  founded  on  the  statement  of  Glidden,  that 
the  Courier  would  be  treated  as  the  News  had  been. 

Professor  Johnson  L.  Piatt  (of  Tale  la^  school),  who  appeared 
for  the  defense,  vigorously  opposed  the  allowance  of  the  ameud- 
ment  on  technical  grounds,  but  the  court  overruled  his  objections, 
when  he  withdrew  his  demurrer. 

The  Information. 
The  information  was  long  and  prolix,  like  all  pleadings  under 
the  common  law.  Of  its  six  counts  the  first  was  the  most  import- 
ant It  set  forth  that  the  Carrington  Publishing  Company  was,  on 
the  5th  day  of  April,  1886,  pubKshing  the  Journal  and  Conriw, 
and  « that  a  large  part  of  the  value  of  its  said  business  consisted 
of  the  good  will  of  the  public  toward  such  newspaper,*'  and  that  it 
had  in  its  employ  certain  workingmen  named.  That  the  defend- 
ants and  others  «  did  unlawfully  and  maliciously,  corruptly,  know- 
ingly  and  intentionally  combine,  conspire  and  confederate  togodier 
to  compel  the  said^  corporation  against  its  will  to  discharge  add 
workmen  and  against  its  will  to  employ  the  defendants  and  such 
other  persons  as  they  should  namo  as  its  workmen,  but  at  the  same 
rate  of  wages  which  said  corporation  now  pays  its  woitmen,  and 
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to  injure  and  oppress  the  said  workmen  bj  depriving  them  of 
employment 

The  remainder  of  the  count  is  so  important  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  case,  that  it  is  given  verbatim,  with  the  several 
amendments  printed  in  italics  and  small  capitals : 

That  at  said  city,  on  the  day  and  year  last  af oresaid*  and  as  a  part  of  the  afore- 
said conspiracy,  the  defendants,  with  their  said  unknown  associates,  did  unlaw-' 
fully,  maliciously,  corruptly,  knowingly  and  intentionally  confederate,  combine, 
conspire  and  agree  together,  upon  the  following  unlawful  means  by  which  they 
would  carry  out  and  accomplish  the  aforesaid  purposes  of  said  unlawful  combi- 
nation and  conspiracy,  viz.  -.  that  the  defendants  were,  at  once,  for  themselves 
and  their  said  unknown  associates,  to  demand  of  said  corporation,  the  discharge 
of  its  said  workmen,  and  the  employment  by  it  of  the  defendants,  and  of  such 
other  persons  as  thev  and  their  associates  snould  name,  and  if  such  demands 
were  not  complied  with  by  said  corporation,  within  forty-eight  hours,  the  defend- 
ants, on  account  of  such  non-compliance  and  for  no  other  reason,  for  themselves 
and  their  said  unknown  associates,  were  to  represent  to  and  to  threaten  said  cor- 
poration; that  there  were  associated  in  combination  with  the  defendants  the 
members  in  said  city  of  divers  secret  and  large  labor  unions,  so-called,  and 
especially  of  labor  unions  known  as  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  Cigarmakers' 
Union  and  the  Typographical  Union,  who  constituted  a  very  large  number  of 
persons  in  said  city,  to  wit,  one  thousand  persons,  who,  with  the  defendants 
could,  by  the  fear  and  terror  to  be  created  by  the  secrecy  and  discipline  of  their 
said  secret  organizations,  and  by  the  large  number  of  the  members  thereof,  and 
by  the  U>  be  threcUened  and  concerted  withdrawal  of  the  patronage  of  the  defendante 
and  that  of  (hew  said  unknown  asdodates,  andby  stopping  and  preventing  the  patronage 
of  others  tJirough  threats  and  intimidation,  and  by  other  unlawful  means,  to  me 
attorney  unknown,  and  would  so  control  the  persons  subscribing  for  said  news- 
paper or  advertisins:  therein,  or  buying  or  selling  said  newspaper,  as  to  compel 
said  subscribers  and  advertisers,  and  buyers  niid  sellers  of  said  newspaper, 
though  against  theii  will,  to  cease  doine  such  business  with  said  corporation,  or 
buyluj?  or  selling  its  newspaper,  and  who .  could  and  would  boycott  the  business 
of  said  corporation  and  so  would  substantially  injure  nnd  destroy  the  business  of 
said  corporation  and  prevent  the  same  from  being  carr'"  1  on,  unless  said  corpo- 
ration would  discharge  Its  said  workmen  and  employ  ^uc  defendants  and  such 
other  persons  as  the  defendants  and  their  said  unknown  associate^  should  name 
as  its  workmen;  and  if  the  said  corporation  should  not  yield  to  such  and  said 
demand  of  the  defendants,  for  that  reason  and  no  other,  the  defendants  for  them- 
selves and  their  said  unknown  associates,  were  to  represent  to  and  threaten  each 
and  all  persons  dealing  with  said  corporation,  its  subscribers,  advertisers  and 
persons  buying  and  selling  its  said  newspaper,  that  there  were  associated  with 
them  in  combination,  the  members  in  said  city  of  divers  secret  and  large  labor 
unions,  so-called,  and  especially  the  labor  unions  known  as  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
the  Cigarmakers'  Union,  the  Typographical  Union,  who  constituted  and  consti- 
tute a  very  large  number  of  persons  in  said  city,  to  wit  one  thousand  persons, 
who  could  ana  would  so  control  and  boycott  and  injure  the  business  customers 
of  such  subscribers,  advertisers  and  persons  buying  and  selling  said  newspaper, 
as,  through  the  fear  and  terror  to  be  created  and  by  the  secrecy  and  discipline  of 
their  said  secret  organizations,  and  by  the  large  number  of  the  members  thereof, 
and  by  the  to  be  threatened  and  concerted  wUhdratoal  of  the  patronage  of  the  defend- 
ants and  that  of  their  said  unknoton  associates,  and  by  stopping  and  preventing  the 
patronage  of  others  trough  threats  and  inUmidaUons,  and  by  other  unlawful  means 
to  the  attorney  unknown,  to  compel  such  business  customers,  though  against  their 
will,  to  cease  doing  business  with  said  subscribers  and  advertisers,  and  ]>erson8 
buying  and  selling  said  newspaper,  unless  they  ceased  their  said  subscriptions 
for  or  advertisements  in  said  newspaper,  or  to  buy  or  sell  the  same;  akd  that 

Tiro  DEFENDANTS  AND  THEIR  %KTD  UNKNOWN  ASSOCIATES  WOULD  NOT  OFVE  UP  OB 
ABANDON  SAH)  PROCBBDINOS  TO  INJURE  THE  BUSINESS  OF  SAID  CORPORATION 
UNTIL  THET  HAD  EITHER  DESTROYED  AND  PREVENTED  SAID  BUSINESS  FROM  BBINQ 
CARRIED    ON,    OR    UNTIL    SOLELT   THROUGH    FEAR    OF    SUCH    FRBVENTINO    AND 
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'DESTRUCTION  OF  BAID  BUSINESS  SAID  CORPORATION  SHOULD  COHFLT  WITH  THB 
AFORESAID  DEMAND  OF  THE  DEFENDANTS,  THAT  SAID  CORPORATION  SHOULD  DIS- 
CHARGE THB  SAID  WORKMEN  AGAINST  ITS  WILL,  AND  EMPLOY  THE  DEFENDANTS 
AND  SUCH  PERSONS  AS  THE7  SHOULD  NAME,  AND  FURTHER  PAT  TO  THB  DEFEND- 
ANTS LARGE  SUMS  OF  MONEY,  TO  WIT. :  $500  TO  DEFRAY  THE  EXPENSES  OF  THE 
DEFENDANTS  AND  THEIR  SAID  UNKNOWN  ASSOCIATES  IN  SO  CARRYING  OUT  SAID 
C  JNSPIRACY, 

The  remainder  of  the  count  consisted  of  allegations  that  tlie 
defendants^  in  pursaance  of  such  conspiracy,  demanded  the  dis- 
cliarge  of  the  non-union  men  and  visited  and  attempted  to  intimi- 
date advertisers  in  the  Courier. 

Other  Counts, 

The  second  count  charged  a  conspiracy  "  to  injure,  oppress  and 
reduce  to  beggary "  the  non-union  men  employed  on  the  Courier, 
by  securing  tlieir  discharge.  As  a  means  to  this  end,  the  defend- 
ants, it  was  alleged,  conspired  to  demand  such  discharge,  and  if 
that  was  refused,  to  represent  to  the  Courier  managers  that  tliey 
would,  "  by  tJie  fear  and  terror  created  by  the  discipline  of  secret 
organizations  so  control  the  subscribers  and  advertisers  of  tlic 
Courier  that  they  would  cease  doing  business  "  with  it  and  so  soL- 
stantially  destroy  the  business  of  the  corporation. 

The  third  count  charged  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  business  of 
the  company  by  inducing  ''  by  threats  and  persuasion ''  the  sub- 
scribers and  advertisere  to  withdraw  their  patronage. 

The  fourth  count  charges  the  defendants  with  conspiring  to 
impoverish  the  Carrington  Publishing  Company  and  to  ruin  its 
business  by  lessening  and  destroying  the  circulation  of  the  paper, 
and  by  inducing  by  ^'  threats  and  persuasion,"  advertisers  to  dis- 
continue advertising  therein. 

The  fifth  count  charged  the  defendants  with  conspiring  to  impov- 
erish one  of  the  non-union  men,  and  to  hinder  and  deprive  him 
from  exercising  his  trade  and  business,  by  inducing  and  causing 
the  Carrington  Company  to  discharge  him. 

The  sixth  count  contained  similar  allegations  of  conspiracy 
against  four  other  non-union  men. 

Thb  Trial. 
The  jury,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  was  composed  almost 
wholly  of  farmers  from  the  country  towns.    The  case  was  carefully 
tried  and  the  judge  was  liberal  in  his  nilings  on  the  admissibility 
of  evidence  offered  by  both  sides. 
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Judge  Stoddard's  charge  bore  evidence  of  careful  preparation. 

He  first  stated  the  rule  that  the  burden  was  on  the  prosecution  to 

prove  every  element  of  the  crime  charged,  and  read  with  approval 

the  following  request  to  charge  submitted  by  the  defense : 

**The  Jury  in  considering  the  case  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  order  lo  con* 
Tict  they  must  find  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  tliat  there  was  a  criminal  combi 
nation.  In  weighing  the  evidence  th^  must  consider  whether  remarks  that 
may  have  been  used  by  individuals  are  fairly  to  be  considered  as  indicating  the 
settled  purpose  of  a  combination,  or  were  only  casual  remarks  arising  from  irri 
tation  or  out  of  the  heat  of  controversy." 

The  judge  then  stated  that  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  some 
or  all  of  the  accused  unlawfully  conspired  together,  and  that  even 
if  one  of  the  accused  were  proved  guilty  of  a  separate  crime, 
without  combination  with  the  others,  a  verdict  of  acquittal  must  be 
rendered.  He  then  laid  down  the  familiar  rule  that  the  conspiracy 
was  the  gist  of  the  alleged  crime,  and  that  all  acts  done  in  pursu- 
ance of  such  conspiracy  are  matter  of  aggravation  not  necessary  to 
be  proved  to  warrant  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

The  judge  then  summarized  the  allegations  of  the  various  counts 
and  gave  the  generally  accepted  definition  of  a  criminal  conspiracy 
as  "  a  combination,  agreement  or  confederation  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons to  accomplish  by  concerted  means  an  unlawful  purpose,  or  to 
effect  a  lawful  purpose  by  unlawful  acts  and  means." 

The  judge  then  proceeded : 

"  In  the  first  place,  speaking  generally  and  of  course  without  reference  to 
contract  relations  between  the  parties,  but  with  reference  to  their  natural  rights, 
it  is,  of  course,  plain  beyond  dispute  that  the  Carrington  Publishing  Company 
had  a  lawful  right  to  employ  such  persons  as  it  chose,  and  may  lawfully  refuse 
to  employ  others  at  its  pleasure.  It  is  equally  plain,  and  not  to  be  denied,  that 
every  person  has  a  right  to  seek  employment  by  said  corporation,  and  to  enter 
upon  such  employment  on  such  terms  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon.  These 
are  natural  rights,  and  no  power,  not  even  that  of  the  State,  and  no  person  or 
combination  of  persons  can  take  such  rights  from  the  possessor  thereof  against 
his  will.  And  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  by  unlawful  means  the  exercise  of  such 
rights  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  or  its  employes  is  a  criminal  conspiracy. 

•*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  plain  and  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  accused 
have  and  always  had,  in  combination  with  all  others,  the  right  to  be  emploved 
by  the  Carrington  Publishing  Company.  It  is  also  plain  that  the  accused  had 
and  have  the  right  to  combine,  confederate  and  conspire  together  and  with  any 
and  all  others  by  lawful  means  to  raise  and  fix  the  wages  of  themselves  and  their 
associates  and  by  lawful  means  to  obtain  employment  for  themselves  and  their 
associates. 

"  The  right  of  the  accused  is  perfect  to  combine  by  themselves  and  with  others 
and  say  to  the  Carrington  Publishing  Company,  *  We  ourselves  and  our  associ- 
ates demand  to  be  employed  by  you.  We  won't  work  for  you  except  under 
certain  conditions  and  stipulations  which  we  see  fit  to  make,'  and  to  obtain  and 
keep  such  employment  for  themselves  and  their  associates.  The  accused  may 
say  they  decline  to  work  for  the  Carrington  Publishing  Company  if  the  Carrmg- 
ton  Publishing  Company  see  fit  to  employ  any  person  not  associated  with  them. 
Upon  that  subject  I  wish  to  read  an  extract  or  two." 
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The  Massachusetts  Dootbine. 
The  judge  then  proceeded  to  read  from  the  celebrated  decision 
of  Judge  Shaw  in  the  case  of  Commonwealth  v.  H%mt  (4  Metcalf), 
in  which  that  famous  jurist  laid  down  what  is  known  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts doctrine.  Judge  Stoddard  also  quoted  from  the  noted 
decision  of  Judge  Daly  in  Master  Stevedores  v.  Walsh. 

The  Intent  Must  Govern. 

Judge  Stoddard  then  continued : 

"  The  accused  have  also  the  right  to  say  to  the  Carrington  PublishiDg  Compapy 
that  '  If  you  don't  accede  to  our  terms,  we  and  our  associates  won't  trade  with 
you.  We  won't  subscribe  to  your  paper  nor  advertise  therein,  and  we  wiU  induce 
all  others,  so  far  as  we  can«  to  withdraw  their  patronage.'  The  accused  may 
lawfully  combine  and  conspire  to  say  this,  and  to  say  to  the  customers  of  the  Car- 
rington Publishing  Ck)mpany  that  '  If  you  continue  to  patronize  the  Carrington 
Publishing  Company,  we  and  our  friends  and  our  associates  will  withdraw  our 
patronage  from  you.'  The  accused  mav  do  this  if  their  purpose  in  so  doing 
these  thmgs  be  to  obtain  and  keep  employment  for  themselves  and  their  asso- 
ciates, even  if  the  result  is  that  others  are  deprived  of  employment  by  the 
Carrington  Publishing  Company. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  criminal  conspiracy  to  combine  and  conspire 
together  to  compel  the  Carrington  Publishing  Company,  by  such  threatened  loss 
of  custom  and  patronage,  to  discharge  a  person  trom  its  employ  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  preventing  such  person  from  exercising  his  trade  and  calling,  and  to 
injure,  vex  and  oppress  him. 

*'  So  it  would  be  criminally  unlawful  for  the  defendants  to  conspire  to  obtain 
employment  by  said  corporation  for  themselves,  their  associates  and  friends,  and 
as  a  means  of  compelling  the  corporation  to  yield  to  their  demands,  to  threaten 
such  corporation  and  its  customers  with  loss  of  patronage,  if  they  add  to  that 
threat  a  threat  to  continue  such  withdrawal  of  such  patronage  from  the  Carrington 
Publishing  Company  and  its  customers  unless  or  until  money  was  paid  to  them 
as  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  withdrawing  such  patronage.  The  accused  have 
no  riffht  to  demand  monev  under  those  circumstances.    It  is  not  their  money. 

"  So  it  would  be  an  unlawful  and  criminal  conspiracy  to  agree  and  conspire 
among  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  the  business  of  the  Carrington  Pub- 
lishing Company,  by  concerted  means  of  inducing  all  persons  to  withdraw  their 
patronage  from  such  corporation,  by  means  of  threats,  to  withdraw  patronage 
from  such  customers  and  ruin  their  business. 

•*  The  evil  and  malicious  intent  to  inflict  a  wanton  and  malicious  injury  upon 
another  characterizes  such  a  conspiracy  as  criminal,  but  if  such  withdrawal  of 
patronage  be  made  in  pursuance  of  a  lawful  object  to  better  their  own  condition, 
advance  and  fix  their  rates  of  wages,  or  further  their  own  material  interest,  there 
is  nothing  criminal  in  such  action." 

In  support  of  these  propositions  Judge  Stoddard  quoted  at  length 

from  Master  Steoedores  v    Walsh^  citing   The  Commx>nwealth  v. 

^wn^,*and  the  case  of  the  Hartford  carpet  weavers,  decided  in  the 

Superior  Court  of  Connecticut  in   1836.    Judge  Stoddard  also 

quoted  as  follo\vs  from  the  case  of  Carew  v.  Rutherford^  decided 

by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts : 

'*  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  conspiracy  against  a  mechanic,  who  is  under  the 
necessity  of  employing  workmen  in  order  to  carry  on  his  business,  to  obtain  a 
sum  of  money  from  him,  which  he  is  under  no  legal  liabUlty  to  pay.  by  indudiig 
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his  workmen  to  leave  him  and  by  deterring  others  from  entering  his  employ- 
ment, or  by  threatening  to  do  this  so  that  he  is  induced  to  pay  the  mone^ 
demanded  under  a  reasonable  apprehension  that  he  cannot  carry  on  his  busi- 
ness without  yielding  to  the  demand,  is  an  illegal,  if  not  a  criminal  conspiracy; 
that  the  acts  done  under  it  are  illegal,  and  that  the  money  thus  paid  may  be 
recovered  back,  and  if  the  parties  succeeded  in  injuring  his  business  they  are 
liable  to  pay  all  the  damages  thus  done  to  him.  It  is  a  species  of  annoyance 
and  extortion  which  the  common  law  has  never  tolerated. 

*'  This  principle  does  not  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  business,  but  protects 
it  Every  man  has  a  right  to  determine  what  branch  of  business  he  will  pursue, 
and  to  make  his  own  contracts  with  whom  he  pleases  and  on  the  brat  terms  he 
can.  He  may  change  from  one  occupation  to  another,  and  pursue  as  many 
different  occupations  as  he  pleases,  and  competition  in  business  is  lawful.  He 
may  refuse  to  deal  with  any  man  or  class  of  men.  And  it  is  no  crime  for  any 
number  of  persons,  without  an  unlawful  object  in  view,  to  associate  themselves 
together  and  agree  that  they  will  not  work  for  nor  deal  with  certain  men  or 
c&ses  of  men,  or  work  under  a  certain  price  or  without  certain  conditions.*' 

The  Real  Question. 
Jndge  Stoddard  continued : 

*'  It  is  not  a  question  whether  the  purposes  of  these  combinations,  or  the  means 
adopted  to  alFect  their  objects,  are  wise,  moderate,  prudent,  or,  in  our  opinion, 
well  adapted  to  accomplish  their  purposes.  It  Is  a  question  of  their  lawfulness 
These  combinations  may  be  injuaicious,  or,  in  our  judgment,  foolidi,  ill -advised, 
imprudent  or  ludicrous,  but  the  question  is,  are  they  unlawful?  If  not,  men  are 
not  guiltv  of  criminal  acts  in  attempting  or  doing  them.  The  course  of  conduct 
of  men  in  combination  may,  and  often  does,  occasion  gteat  loss  and  damage, 
both  material  and  moral,  to  themselves  and  the  community,  vet  if  that  conduct 
is  not  unlawful,  men  are  not  to  be  punished  criminally  therefor. 

"  So  your  attention,  so  far  as  the  purpose  and  object  of  the  conspiracy  are 
concerned,  will  be  turned  to  the  inquiiy  wnether  such  purooses  and  objects  were 
unlawful  or  not;  what  was  the  retu  object  ?  Was  it  to  advance  their  own  inter 
ests,  or  to  mjure  and  oppress  others?  Was  their  real  oblect  the  intent  to  secure 
the  welfare  of  themselves,  their  associates  and  organization,  or  was  this  the  pre- 
tense, or  did  the  accused  or  two  or  more  of  them  under  cover  of  such  pretense 
really  conspire  and  agree  together  to  oppress  and  ruin  the  Carrington  Publishing 
Company. 

''Was  this  the  real  object  and  intent,  to  secure  the  welfare  of  themselves,  their 
associates  and  their  organization,  or  was  this  the  pretense,  and  did  these  accused, 
or  two  or  more  of  them,  under  cover  of  such  pretense,  really  conspire  and  agree 
together  to  oppress  and  ruin  the  Carrington  Publishing  Company,  or  one  or 
more  of  its  employes?  " 

Thb  MeaKs  Employed. 

Tlie  judge's  remarks  on  this  branch  of  the  law  of  conspiracy 
were  very  brief.     They  were  as  follows : 

'•  In  the  next  place,  your  attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  means  employed,  if 
there  was  a  combination  and  conspiracy  for  lawful  purposes.  Were  unlawful 
means  uses  to  effect  a  lawful  object?  I  have  said  that  the  accused  had  a  right 
to  decline  to  work  for  the  Carrington  Publishing  Company,  and  to  say  that  no 
one  associated  with  them  would  take  employment  from  said  corporation ;  that 
they  and  their  associates  would  cease  to  patronize  the  corporation  and  would 
withdraw  their  patronage  from  its  customers  unless  union  men,  being  their 
associates,  are  employed  exclusively.  But  they  had  no  right  to  demand  a  sum 
of  money  from  the  corporation,  nor  threaten  that  such  demand  would  be  made 
if  the  corporation  did  not  accede  to  their  demands  to  be  so  employed.  If  they 
did  any  two  or  more  of  them  enter  into  any  such  conspiracy,  they  are  guilty. 

*'Itis  also  alleged  in  this  complaint  that  certain  threats  and  intimidations 
were  used.  If  these  threats  and  intimidations  were  unhiwful  within  the  mean« 
ing  of  the  authorities  and  definitions  that  I  have  read  to  you,  then  the  persons 
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usine  such  threats  or  being  ^ilty  of  the  acts  which  amount  to  intimidation,  are 
crimmally  guilty  under  this  information;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  conspired 
\ogether  to  accomplish  a  lawful  purpose  by  those  illegal  threats  or  by  illegal 
intimidation.  Upon  that  subject  I  am  asked  by  the  defendants  to  charge  you 
as  to  what  an  illegal  threat  is:  'A  threat  to  be  iliegal  must  be  a  threat  to  inflict 
violence  or  do  some  specific  illegal  act  to  the  person  or  property  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  threat  is  addressed/  This,  as  adapted  to  this  case,  is  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  law. 

''  It  is  not  necessary  in  an  information  for  criminal  conspiracy  that  an  act 
should  be  proved  to  have  been  done  in  pursuance  of  that  conspiracy.  The  gist 
of  the  crime,  the  essence  of  the  crime,  as  I  stated  to  you  before,  consists  in  com- 
bining together  and  entering  into  a  conspiracy  to  effect  an  unlawful  thing,  or  to 
effect  a  lawful  thing  by  unlawful  acts." 

Bequests  to  Chauoe. 
Both  sides  had  submitted  a  number  of  carefully  drawn  requests 
to  charge.  The  judge  took  up  those  oflEered  by  the  defense  and 
commented  on  each.  The  first  was  a  declaration  that  there  was  no 
evidence  against  the  defendant  Bnsche  and  that  he  most  be 
acquitted.  This  the  judge  refused  to  cliarge,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Connecticut  statutes  made  the  jury  the  solo  judges  of  the  law 
and  the  facts.     Ho  then  continued  : 

•' '  Second.  In  order  to  render  conspiracy  indictable  there  must  be  something 
specifically  illegal  either  in  tlie  object  in  view  or  the  means  to  be  used,  without 
reference  to  the  combination.' 

"I  am  not  certain  that  I  know  precisely  what  that  means,  but  if  it  means 
that  a  combination  and  conspiracy  in  the  abstract  are  not  criminal  I  agree  to  it 
There  is  no  question  but  that  that  is  the  law,  and  I  understand  that  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  request  and,  so  considered,  the  request  is  good  law. 

" '  ifurd  It  is  not  criminal  or  unlawful  for  a  man  to  appeal  to  the  patrons  of  a 
newspaper  to  withdraw  their  patronage  from  a  pcper  or  to  transfer  it  to  another; 
nor  is  it  illegal  for  them  to  combine  to  do  so  or  use  argument  or  persuasion  to 
induce  others  to  do  so.* 

"That  depends,  gentlemen,  somewhat  upon  circumstances.  If  the  object 
of  a  conspiracy  is  to  ruin  a  man  publishing  a  newspaper,  if  the  object  is  to 
oppress  him,  to  ycx  him,  to  destroy  his  business;  if  wanton  and  malicioas 
mischief  is  the  object  and  the  intent  of  the  conspiracy,  then  it  is  not  lawful  that 
that  conspiracy  should  be  carried  into  effect  m  any  way,  either  by  inducing  or 
compelling  others  to  withdraw  their  patronage  or  their  subscriptions  from  that 

gaper.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  party  honestly  and  sincerely  or  any  com- 
ination  of  men,  honestly  and  sincerely,  think  it  for  their  interest,  for  the 
advancement  of  their  material  interest,  to  withdraw  their  patronage  from  a 
newspaper  or  to  induce  others  to  withdraw  their  patronage  from  that  news- 
paper, in  order  to  compel  that  newspaper  to  employ  them  and  their  associates 
In  business,  they  may,  as  I  have  baa  occasion  heretofore  to  say  to  you,  thev 
may  say  to  that  newspaper,  to  the  proprietor  of  that  newspaper,  'We  will 
withdraw  our  patronage  irom  you  and  from  your  customers  unless  you  employ 
us  and  our  associates  in  the  publication  of  your  newspaper.*  It  depends  upoo 
the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  the  intent  of  the  conspiracy,  whether  it  is  lawful 
or  not. 

"  *  Fourth.  It  U  not  criminal  or  unlawful  for  men  to  combine  to  induce  the 
propric  tors  of  a  newspaper  to  employ  them  and  their  associates  by  giving  or 
withholding  their  patronage  or  inducing  their  friends  to  do  so.'* 

**ThatI  charge  you. 

** '  Fifth,  A  threat  to  be  unlawful  must  be  a  threat  to  inflict  violence  or  to  do 
some  unlawful,  illesal  act  to  the  person  or  to  the  property  of  him  to  whom  th« 
threat  is  addressed.^ 
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*'  I  have  already  charged  you  that  that  is  Kood  htw  as  applied  to  this  case. 

*^  Sixth,  *  The  combination  must  be  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  U  the 
object  be  legal,  then  it  must  be  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
accused  combined  on  certain  means  of  carrying  out  their  objects.  The  mere 
fact  that  illegal  acts  were  done  by  some  one  which  were  calculated  to  accomplish 
the  same  end,  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  conviction  unless  you  find  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  accused  actually  combmed  to  use  such  illegal  means.' 

"  That  is  undoubtedly  so;  that  is  the  essence  of  the  crime,  the  thing  that  makes 
it  criminal  so  far  as  the  conspiracy  is  concerned,  and  of  course  must  be  proved 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  '  If  the  object  be  illegal,  then  it  must  be  proved 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  accused  combined  on  certain  means  of  carry- 
ing out  their  object'  You  undoubtedly  mean  certain  illegal  means  (addressing 
counsel),  and  with  that  word  interpolated  the  request  is  corr^t. 

**  The  mere  fact  that  illend  acts  were  done  by  some  one,  which  were  calculated 
to  accomplish  the  same  end,  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  conviction  unless  you 
find  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  accused  actually  combined  to  use  such 
illegal  means.'    That  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  law." 

The  Word  "Boycott." 

The  judge  held  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  boycott "  was 

not  definitely  settled,  saying : 

"I  imderstand  the  seventh  request  to  be  embodied  in  the  next  'The  word 
'  boycott '  is  not  a  term  of  art  and  has  no  definite  and  certain  meaning.  A  threat 
to  tioycott  is  not,  therefore,  necessarily  a  threat  to  do  an  illegal  act,  and  such  a 
threat  is  not,  therefore,  illegal'  The  word  boycott  has  not  acquired,  gentlemen, 
in  our  langua^,  certainly  not  upon  this  side  of  the  water,  at  least  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  definite  and  precise  meanine,  so  that  it  can  be  said  to  neceraarily  incluae 
an  illegal  act,  or  the  threat  to  do  an  Illegal  act,  and,  therefore,  I  think  it  a  correct 
statement  of  the  law,  if  there  is  any  law  involved  in  it,  to  say  that  the  threat  to 
bovcott  a  person  is  not  necessarily  a  threat  to  do  an  illegal  act.  We  had  no 
evidence  in  the  case  as  to  what  the  term  boycott  meant,  it  has  been  in  use  but 
a  short  time,  a  few  years  only  ;  and  certainly,  as  I  understand  it,  the  acts  done 
in  pursuance  of  a  boycott  differ,  and  differ  most  essentially  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  civilized  world  and  in  different  parts  of  this  country  ;  so  that  instead  of 
attempting  to  fix  any  definite  meaning  to  the  term  boycott,  1  think  it  is  your  duty 
In  this  case  to  look  to  the  precise  things  and  acts  that  were  done  by  these 
individuals,  or  were  threatened  to  be  done  by  these  individuals,  in  order  to 
deteimlne  whether  they  were  legal  or  illegal,  instead  of  inferring  that  a  legal  or 
iUegal  act  was  intended  to  be  accomplish^  when  the  term  boycott  was  us^" 

Requests  by  the  Statk. 
The  connsel  for  the  State  handed  up  a  number  of  requests,  most 
of  which  the  judge  modified  as  follows  * 

'•  First.  '  It  is  a  crime  and  properly  punishable  as  such,  when  two  or  more  per 
sons  combine  and  agree  together  by  concerted  action,  to  unlawfuUy  injure 
another  in  his  person,  property  or  business.  Such  combination  or  agreement  is 
in  law  ienominated  a  conspiracy.' 

"  While  that  is  perhaps  well  enough  as  a  definition,  yet  I  have  given  you  what  I 
believe  to  be  an  actual  definition,  so  I  will  not  charge  that 

*'  Second.  *  The  unlawful  injury  intended  to  be  done  need  not  be  any  iniuiy 
which,  if  done,  would  subject  the  perpetrators  to  a  criminal  prosecution.  It  is 
8ufl9cient  if  the  injury  intended  be  so  unlawful  as  to  amount  to  a  civil  injury  or 
to  be  wholly  unjustifiable.' 

"  It  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  constitute  a  criminal  conspiracy  that  the  purpose 

of  the  conspiracy  should  be  necessarilv  criminal.     Under  some  circumstances, 

if  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  conspiracy  be  unlawful,  the  conspiracy  may  be 

an  indictable  conspiracy.     The  Sfato  olaima  in  this  case  that  a  combination  and 
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agreement  existed  between  tlie  nccused  and  others  to  inflict  and  cause  two  sepa- 
rate injuries;  one  to  the  Carrington  Publishing  Company,  and  the  other  to  the 
several  employes  of  the  said  company,  in  depriving  them  of  their  employment 
which  they  were  then  peaceably  enjoying. 

'* '  If  the  Jury  find  that  the  accused,  or  any  two  of  them,  or  any  one  of  them, 
with  others  combined  and  agreed  to  do,  or  cause  to  be  done,  a  set  of  acts  for 
the  distinct  and  direct  purpose  of  lessening  and  injuring  the  business  and 
of  causing  loss  to  said  compiEtny,  the  injury  mtended  amounts  to  a  criminal 
conspiracy.' 

*  1  do  not  think  that  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  hiw.  It  depends  veij 
largely  upon  the  intent  of  the  conspiracy  and  upon  the  intent  of  the  acts.  Tlw 
mere  combination  of  persons  to  lessen  and  injure  the  business  of  a  corporation 
is  not  necessarily  criminal,  for  if  it  were,  no  competition  would  be  possible.  If 
it  were,  no  two  persons  could  combine  together  and  set  up  a  rival  establishment. 
To  ascertain  the  criminality  of  the  acts  said  to  be  done  by  these  persons  in  this 
behalf,  we  ought  to  go  further  and  revert  to  the  distinctions  that  I  have  already 
staled  to  you  in  re^rence  to  the  purpose  of  the  conspiracy,  and  to  the  actj 
therein  to  be  done,  or  done  in  pursuance  of  it. 

"  '  Said  Carrington  Publishing  Companv  had  a  legal  right  to  refuse  to  make  it^ 
office  a  union  office,  and  to  refuse  to  aischarge  its  employes.'  ^ 

"This  is  undoubtedly  so. 

" '  And  a  combination  and  agreement  to  injure  or  destroy  the  business  of  said 
company  because  of  such  refusal,  is  a  criminal  conspiracy. 

"  That  again  depends  upon  circumstances.  If  it  is  done  wantonly,  if  this  con- 
spiracy is  entered  into  with  the  malicious  purpose  of  inluring  and  destroying 
the  business  of  the  Carrington  Publishing  Company,  as  for  instance,  by  way  of 
revenge  for  some  real  or  fancied  wrong  done,  or  for  any  other  purpose  that  is 
Illegi^  in  its  nature,  then  it  may  amount  to  a  criminal  conspiracy.  But  a  com- 
bination to  injure  the  business  of  the  I'arrington  Publishing  Company  by  with- 
drawmg  the  patronage  of  that  company,  is  not  unlawful  if  its  object  is  to  secare 
employment  on  the  part  of  those  who  entered  into  that  combination  and  to  their 
associates,  and  to  advance  their  business  and  material  interests  in  any  lawful  and 
legal  way. 

*  '  When  two  or  more  persons  combine  and  agree  upon  a  line  of  conduct  to  be 
pursued  by  them,  the  only  direct  result  of  which  is  injury  to  the  person,  busi- 
ness or  property  of  another,  it  is  a  criminal  conspiracy.' 

'  That,  I  believe,  is  substantially  what  I  have  charged  you,  if  I  understand  the 
request  aright.  If  the  sole,  exclusive,  direct  object  of  the  combination  and  con- 
spiracy is  to  destroy  the  business  of  another,  it  is  illegal. 

"  '  The  employes  of  the  Carrington  Publishing  Company  had  a  right  to  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  ^eir  employment,  so  long  as  said  company  was  wiDing 
to  employ  them.* 

•'  That  is  undoubtedly  so. 

'*  *  A  combination  and  agreement  between  two  or  more  persons  to  injure  the 
business  of  said  company,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  causing  said  company,  on 
account  of  such  injury  and  for  no  other  reason,  to  discharge  their  said  employes, 
is  a  criminal  agreement  and  conspiracy.' 

*'  That  is  right  It  illustrates  the  distinction  I  have  already  stated  to  you.  If 
the  real  object  and  intent  of  these  men  were  to  injure  those  employes  or  to  injure 
the  Carfington  Publishing  Company,  to  oppress  them  or  to  destroy  their  Irasi- 
ness,  to  ruin  their  business;  if  that  was  the  real  object  of  the  conspiracy,  it  ia 
an  unlawful  and  criminal  conspiracy. 

"  I  am  also  asked  to  charge  you  that '  It  is  a  criminal  and  indictable  conspiracy 
for  two  or  more  persons  to  combine  or  confederate  together  to  compel  a  third 
person,  against  his  will,  to  do  an  act  relating  to  his  business  which  he  has  a  per- 
fect right  not  to  do,  and,  in  case  of  his  refusal  to  do  the  act,  for  that  reason  and 
no  other,  to  endeavor  to  injure  and  break  up  his  business,  either  until  it  flihaH 
have  been  completely  broken  up  and  destroyed  and  prevented  from  being  car- 
ried on,  or  until  it  shall  have  been  so  substantially  injured  as  that  solely  because 
of  such  injury  and  damage,  or  solely  from  fear  of  further  injury  and  dkmage 
from  the  same  source  and  cause,  or  solely  from  both  such  causes  combmcn. 
such  other  person  shall  do  the  said  act  which  it  was  sought  to  compel  him  to  do 
against  his  will,  and  which  he  had  a  perfect  right  not  to  do.' 
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"  I  do  not  believe  we  should  get  much  light  if  I  should  charge  you  that.  I 
think  I  will  decline. 

" '  It  is  not  essentia]  to  make  such  a  conspiracy  criminal,  that  the  associates 
should  combine  not  only  to  compel  such  other  person  to  do  said  act,  in  the  man- 
ner above  stated,  but  also  to  compel  such  other  person  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
associates  in  injuring  and  breaking  up  the  business  of  such  other  person,  but  if 
such  combination  exist,  to  compel  the  payment  of  such  exi>enses,  the  conspiracy 
becomes  highly  criminal.' 

"  I  have  already  stated  to  you  that  it  becomes  criminal.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
alters  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  call  it  highly  criminal" 

There  were  a  number  of  other  requests  handed  up  by  the  State, 
but  the  judge  said  he  had  covered  all  the  points  involved  and  had 
pointed  out,  so  far  as  ho  was  able,  the  line  to  which  the  defendants 
might  lawfully  go  and  the  line  to  which  they  could  not  go. 

Thb  Evidence. 
The  judge  then  commented  on  the  evidence,  saying  there  was 
practically  no  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  the  existence  of  a  combi- 
nation, and  that  it  was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  it  was  legal  or 
illegal.     He  then  proceeded : 

"  But  the  evidence  as  to  the  alleged  illegal  means  to  carry  into  effect  an  alleged 
lawful  combination,  perhaps  demand  a  word  or  two  of  comment.  In  reference 
specifically  to  a  demand  for  money,  or  alleged  demand  for  money,  it  is  not 
claimed  on  the  part  of  the  State,  as  I  understand  it,  that  any  definite  or  precise 
demand  for  money  was  made,  but  it  is  stated  in  a  general  way  that  two  or  more 
of  these  accused  parties  associated  themselves  together  and  stated  that  they  would 
treat  the  Courier  as  the  News  had  been  treated,  that  they  would  boycott  the 
Courier,  that  they  would  pursue  the  Ck)urier  further  than  the  News  had  been 
pursued,  and  then  referred  the  managers  of  the  Carrington  Publishing  Company 
to  the  course  of  their  dealings  with  tne  News.  In  their  dealings  with  the  News 
it  is  stated  that  a  money  demand  had  been  made.  It  is  claimed  on  the  part  of 
the  State  tbat  there  was  a  specific  demand  for  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
boycott,  so-called,  and  it  was  embraced  in  two  or  three  papers,  that  it  was  made  by 
a  committee  of  which  one  or  more  of  the  present  defendants  were  members.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the  expression  that  Glidden  is  said  to  have  made 
use  of,  or  the  committee  is  said  to  have  made  use  of,  to  the  Carrington  Publish- 
ing Company,  does  not  admit  of  the  construction  that  they  intended  to  make  a 
money  demand,  but  that  they  referred  to  the  general  course  of  the  News  boy* 
cott  and  the  effect,  and  with  the  intent  to  brmg  home  to  the  Carrington  Pub- 
lishing Company,  in  a  strong  light,  the  fact  that  the  News  had  been  obliged  to 
surrender,  and  that  there  was  no  intent  or  design  on  the  part  of  this  committee 
meeting  with  the  managers  of  the  Carrington  Publishing  Company  to  say  to  the 
Carrington  Publishing  Company  that  '  we  will  adopt  the  specific  means  employed 
to  bring  the  News  to  terms,  but  that  by  the  pressure  that  we  shall  bring  upon 
you.  in  such  a  way  as  we  shall  hereafter  determine,  you  also  will  be  brought  to 
terms.'  And  that,  therefore,  the  statement  that  Glidden  or  the  committee  made 
that  they  would  treat  the  Carrington  Publishing  Company  as  the  News  had  been 
treated,  had  reference  to  the  result  and  the  effect  of  the  boycott  rather  than 
the  specific  means  by  which  it  was  pursued  and  carried  into  effect 

"  You  will  weigh  these  conflictmg  theories,  gentlemen,  and  say  whether  it 

was  really  intended  on  the  part  of  Glidden  and  his  associates  to  make  this  money 

demand  of  the  Carrington  Company  as  a  condition  upon  which  they  would 

cease  their  demands  for  employment  at  the  hands  of  the  Carrington  Company 

;  and  cease  from  the  threatened  boycott. 

**  It  is  also  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  defense  that  they  had  a  right  in  the  case  of 
the  News  boycott  to  demand  of  the  News  the  payment  of  their  expenses,  and 
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tbat,  tiierefore.  they  had  a  ]^;al  right  to  demand  the  money.  I  am  bound  to  say 
to  you.  gentlemen,  that  if  there  was  a  contract  existing  between  the  union  and 
the  News  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  union  men,  or  in  reference  to  any 
(ither  legitimate  and  legal  object,  and  that  contract  was  broken,  then  it  was 
entirely  lawful  for  those  accused  parties  to  say  to  the  News  that  *  We  must  be 
paid  the  expenses  that  we  incurred  by  the  breaking  of  that  contract.*  And  under 
those  circumstances  there  would  have  been  nothing  unlawful  in  the  demand  fur 
the  money  as  against  the  News,  and,  therefore,  they  sav  that  the  suggestions  that 
Glidden  and  his  associate  made  that  the  Ck>urier  would  be  treated  as  the  iNews 
had  been  treated  had  no  possible  reference  to  a  money  demand,  because  the 
conditions,  so  far  as  a  money  demand  is  concerned,  were  essentially  different  in 
reference  to  the  News  than  those  in  reference  to  the  Courier. 

"  There  is  nothing  else  in  this  case,  fl:entlemen,  except  so  far  as  the  alleged 
threats  and  intimidations  were  concerned/  and  I  believe  there  were  no  threats  in 
the  case  and  no  intimidations  in  the  case,  or,  at  least,  none  prominent  in  the  case, 
except  those  that  have  reference  to  the  withdrawal  of  patronage  and  threatened 
loss  of  custom  and  threatened  ruin  to  the  business  of  tne  corporation,  aod  the 
threatened  oppression  of  the  employes  of  ^the  cor^wration. 

"Gkntlemen,  you  may  retire  and  consider  your  verdict.*' 

The  priBoners,  with  the  exception  of  Busche,  were  fonnd  goiltj. 
The  case  was  appealed,  but  the  appeal  has  not  yet  been  reached 

In  Wisconsin. 

The  riotons  and  tumnltuons  character  of  the  labor  tronblee  in 
Milwaukee,  growing  out  of  the  attempt  to  secure  the  eight-hour 
day,  led  to  a  number  of  indictments  agaiust  members  of  labor 
organizations  for  riot  and  conspiracy. 

In  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  after  the  May  riots.  Judge  Mallory 
thus  defined  the  law  of  criminal  combination  and  coiercion. 

"  An  agreement  between  two  or  more  persons  wrongfully  to  injure  or  prejudice 
a  third  person  or  any  body  of  men,  as,  for  instance,  a  combination  to  iniure  a  man 
in  his  trade  or  profession,  is  a  conspiracy,  and  as  such  is  an  indictable  offense. 
If,  therefore,  two  or  more  persons  conspire  together  for  the  purpose  of  boycoit- 
ing  a  man,  with  intent  to  injure  or  destroy  his  business,  they  may  be  indicted 
for  a  conspiracy.  In  view  of  the  labor  troubles  now  so  prevalent  throughout 
the  country,  I  tliink  it  will  be  well  for  the  Grand  Jury  to. investigate  carefully 
and  fully  the  nature  and  character  of  the  labor  organizations  which  exist  in  our 
midst,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  anything  in  any  of  their  constitutions, 
or  in  any  oath  which  any  officer  or  member  is  required  to  take,  binds  officers 
or  members  to  resort  to  violence  or  other  unlawful  means  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  the  objects  sought  to  be  obtained.  Any  organization  whose  officers 
or  members  are  so  bound  is  an  unlawful  organization  and  liable  to  indictment 

•*  A  conspiracy  to  prevent,  by  means  of  threats  or  other  unlawful  means,  an 
operative  from  obtaining  employment  in  his  business  is  indictable.  It  is  also 
indictable  to  conspire  to  molest  and  obstruct  workmen,  with  a  view  to  induce 
them  to  leave  their  employment,  and  any  labor  organization  having  for  its  object 
the  accomplishment  of  such  purposes  by  such  means  is  unlawful.  Section  4380 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  provides,  in  substance,  as  follows: 

'*  'Any  person  who  shall  either  verbally  or  by  any  printed  communication 
maliciously  threaten  to  do  any  injurv  to  the  person  or  property  of  another,  with 
intent  to  extort  money,  etc.,  or  with  intent  to  compel  the  person  so  threatened 
to  do  any  act  against  his  will,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state 
prison,  etc."* 
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Schilling's  Petvatb  Boyoott. 

Ab  a  reenlt  of  a  boycott  on  a  cigar  factory  Bobert  Schilling,  State 
organizer  of  the  Elnights  of  Labor,  was  indicted  and  tried  for 
thi'eatening  the  firm  of  Segnitz  &  Co.  Mr.  Schilling,  with  fourteen 
others,  was  also  indicted  for  conspiring  to  injure  the  firm.    ' 

The  trouble  grew  out  of  the  war  oetween  the  Kiiights  of  Labor 
and  the  International  Cigarmakers'  Union.  The  firm  of  Segnitz 
&  Co.,  after  opening  negotiations  with  both  organizations,  decided 
to  make  their  factory  an  International  Union  shop.  Mr.  Schilling 
claimed  that  the  firm  had  acted  in  bad  faith,  and  notified  them  that 
lie  proposed  to  start  a  "  personal  boycott,"  which  he  would  have 
extended  all  over  the  United  States.  He  then  denounced  the  firm 
in  several  speeches  and  requested  his  hearers  to  boycott  their  cigars. 

lie  was  indicted  under  the  section  of  the  Wisconsin  statutes 
given  above,  for  threatening  Segnitz  &  Co.,  in  order  to  force  them 
to  do  an  act  against  their  will. 

The  defendant  admitted  that  he  had  told  the  firm  he  would 
advise  people  not  to  buy  their  cigarg,  but  claimed  he  did  not  seek 
to  compel  the  firm  to  do  anything,  but  proposed  to  punish  them  for 
what  he  considered  a  personal  insult  and  a  breach  of  faith.  The 
question  of  criminal  combination,  of  course,  did  not  enter  into  the 
case. 

Referring  to  boycotting,  J  udge  Sloan  said,  in  his  charge  in  the 
Schilling  trial : 

*'  The  boycott  has  no  place  in  our  business  or  social  or  industrial  life.  It  is  an 
«normit};  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  civilized  community. 

*'  It  will  do  to  say  a  man  may  patronize  whom  he  pleases,  or  advise  his  friends 
whom  to  trade  with  or  whom  to  refuse  to  trade  with;  aU  this  is  well  enough  and 
is  lawful;  but  when  it  is  proposed  to  manage  the  business  of  the  country,  and 
run  and  control  its  manufactories  and  industries  by  such  means  and  combina- 
tions as  adopting  rules  and  penalties,  that  a  man  majr  not  discharge  or  employ 
whom  he  pleases;  that  no  one  but  members  of  a  certain  organization  shall  work 
in  a  given  shop  or  manufactory.  *  *  *  And  these  rules  or  penalties  are  to 
be  enforced  by  the  influence  and  machinery  of  an  extensive  and  widespread 
organization  working  by  secret  and  sometimes  b^  unauthorized  means  and 
appliances;  sometimes  by  threats,  intimidation  and  violence,  deranging  business 
and  disturbing  the  peace  of  society.  The  act  is  unlawful  and  it  is  time  that  the 
man  who  believes  m  practicing  such  things  should  be  taught  by  the  courts  of 
the  country  that  the  law  will  put  its  strong  hand  upon  all  that  offend  in  that 
respect" 

The  court  held  that  a  threat  to  come  within  the  statute  must  be 
maliciously  made,  and  further  that  a  threat  to  injure  the  business, 
the  profits,  the  income  of  a  business  is  as  nmch  within  the  provis- 
ions of  the  statute  as  a  threat  to  bum  a  building. 

The  jury  disagreed  and  the  defendant  has  not  again  been  tried. 
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tried  in  MassachuBetts  is  the  only  instance  bo  far  in  which 
tt  of  raw  material  has  been  before  the  courts, 
prominent  Knights  of  Labor  were  indicted  for  ordering 
L  a  shoe  factory  against  the  nse  of  leather  from  a  non- 
aery.    In  this  case  the  jury  also  disagreed. 

Civil  Surrs. 

auction  was  secured  in  Richmond,  Va^  restraining  the 
'S  of  a, labor  paper  from  publishing  the  name  of  a  firm  in 
list ''  of  customers  of  a  boycotted  establishment, 
itors  of  the  New  York  Yolkszeitung  were  arrested  and 
A\  in  a  suit  for  damages  in  the  nature  of  an  action  for 
ing  out  of  the  publication  of  a  "  boycott  ^  notice  in  that 
To  hearing  has  yet  been  had  in  the  case. 
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Conductors  and  Drivers  of  Street  Railway  Cars,  their  Wages, 
Hours  of  Labor  and  General  Conditions. 

The  following  pages  present  a  summary  of  evidence  taken  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Bureau  Statistics  of  Labor,  while  sitting 
officially  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  relations  of  the 
labor  engaged  in  the  street  car  service  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
It  was  intended  for  use  in  the  last  year's  report,  but  it  could  not 
be  completed  in  time  for  the  volume  of  1886.  Since  then  the 
great  car  strikes  of  all  the  lines  in  the  city  have  taken  place  and 
this  evidence  becomes  more  valuable  as  going  back  to  the  causes 
and  conditions  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  strikes,  which  to  the 
general  public  appeared  little  else  than  a  question  of  wages,  but  in 
reality  involved  many  other  and  very  serious  incidental  circum- 
stances. The  amount  of  evidence  taken  could  have  been  almost 
indefinitely  extended,  but  enough  is  shown  here  even  in  this  con- 
densed shape  to  make  the  car  strikes  of  1886  assume  the  aspect  of 
a  protest  and  revolt  against  systematic  injustice  and  protracted 
tyranny. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  this  Bureau  to  have  taken  up  the 
question  of  "  Conductors  and  drivers  of  street  railway  cars,  their 
wages,  hours  of  labor  and  general  conditions,^  the  present  year. 
Circumstances,  however,  of  a  peculiar  if  not  exti'aordinary  char- 
acter, rendered  it  to  my  mind  important  that  the  subject  should 
receive  prompt  attention ;  and  although  the  time  at  my  disposal 
after  discovering  the  situation  was  extremely  limited,  I  have 
endeavored  to  cover  the  ground  as  fully  as  possible,  and  to  prove 
beyond  cavil  or  doubt,  that  this  class  of  wage  workers  have  griev- 
ances of  a  real  and  serious  nature,  which,  in  my  judgment,  it  is 
not  only  within  the  power  but  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  relieve. 
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It  was  daring  an  af tenioon's  session  of  the  investigation  held  in 
New  York,  the  fore  part  of  December  in  last  year,  that  three  men 
hurriedly  passed  into  the  room  and  casting  fortive  glances  at  the 
door  as  well  as  at  those  assembled,  crowded  their  way  to  the  rear. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  last  witness  had  closed  his  testimony 
and  left  the  room,  that  one  of  these  men  ventured  to  state  the 
object  of  the  visit  of  himself  and  companions.  It  soon  transpired 
that  two  of  them  were  conductors  and  one  a  driver  of  street  care. 
They  had  learned  of  the  investigation  being  held  and  that  it  was  & 
channel  through  which  their  supposed  or  real  grievances  could  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  Several  days  had 
elapsed  before,  as  they  put  it,  "they  could  summon  courage  suflS 
cient  to  appear  as  they  had."  Their  countenances  were  expressive 
of  the  fear  that  was  within  them  and  the  repeated  assurances  made 
on  that  point  were,  under  the  circumstances,  unnecessary  and 
superfluous. 

The  really  extraordinary  character  of  testimony  given  by  one  of 
these  men  at  that  time,  in  addition  to  the  thought  impressed  upon 
me  of  the  possible  existence  of  any  system  of  railroad  management 
that  resulted  in  creating  such  apparent  and  humiliating  fear  in  the 
minds  of  its  employes,  determined  my  action. 

A  large  number  of  witnesses  were  examined  and  a  vast  amonct 
of  testimony  elicited.  The  list  of  those  subpoenaed,  embraced 
conductors,  drivers,  superintendents,  secretaries  and  presidents  of 
nearly  all  the  street  railroad  companies  of  New  York  city  and 
Brooklyn,  and  it  is  upon  the  sworn  testimony  of  such  a  class  of 
witnesses  that  I  have  based  this  report,  and  ask  for  it  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  Legislature. 

To  tabulate  and  arrange  in  systematic  order  the  vast  amount  of 
testimony  taken  during  this  investigation,  has  entailed  no  little 
work,  and  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  condense,  under  separate 
heads,  the  aggregate  testimony  of  all  witnesses  which  bear  in  any 
way  upon  each  grievance  or  abuse  treated,  rather  than  to  print  in 
full  the  testimony  of  each  individual  witness. 

The  benefit  to  be  gained  by  anch  a  course  need  not  be  pointed 
out  as  it  will  readily  suggest  itself  to  the  reader,  while  the  discus- 
sion of  the  testimony  and  deductions  drawn  therefrom  have  been 
reserved  and  will  be  found  under  the  head  "  Summary  of  Testi- 
mony "  at  the  close  of  this  report. 
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What  Has  Bebn  Gaietbd  Thbough  thb  Bbcbnt  Stbikb. 

It  became  evident  soon  after  the  commencement  of  this  investi- 
gation, thai  the  quiet  and  well-directed  e£Eort8  of  intelligent  organ- 
ization among  the  conductors  and  drivers  of  street  cars  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  had  received  a  decided  stimums  to  push  their 
efforts,  as  the  result  of  the  same ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  but  for  the  cer- 
tainty and  fear  of  an  exposure  of  their  inhumane  and  unjustifiable 
management  and  treatment  of  employes,  these  companies  would 
not  so  readily  have  acceded  to  the  just  demands  of  outraged  labor, 
and  consented  to  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  toil  without  an  equiv- 
alent reduction  of  wages.  And  if  the  promulgation  of  this  report 
shall  not  result  in  securing  the  desired  legislation  to  further  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  employes  of  street  railroads  this  year,  the  fact 
that  the  grievances  and  abuses  growing  out  of  the  nefarious  system 
of  surface  railroad  management  have  been  fully  and  fairly  exposed, 
will,  I  trust  and  believe,  arouse  a  public  sentiment  that  will  force 
favorable  legislative  action  at  no  distant  day,  and  thus  throw  around 
this  much  abused  class  of  wage-workers  a  protecting  arm  of  the 
law  which  shall  forever  secure  to  them,  as  well  as  every  other  citi- 
zen of  the  State,  immunity  and  security  of  all  those  rights  and 
privileges  which  these  corporations  for  many  years  have  denied, 
circumscribed  and  trenched  upon. 

Summary  of  Testimony. 

An  investigation  of  something  over  200  different  trades  has  been 
made  during  the  past  year.  Grievances  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
have  been  found  to  exist  in  a  large  majority  of  them,  many  of 
which  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapters  under  their 
respective  heads.  Many  and  serious  as  they  have  been  demonstrated 
to  be  in  numerous  cases,  I  am  constrained  to  say  that,  in  no  other 
trade  or  occupation,  at  which  men  labor  for  a  livelihood,  do  I 
believe  there  exist  grievances  approximating  in  the  slightest  degree, 
in  number  and  gravity,  to  those  resulting  from  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  street  railroads  of  this  State.  In  many  instances  these 
grievances  are  more  than  ordinary  abuses — they  amount  to  down- 
right outrages.  They  are  unwarranted  by  any  existing  circum- 
stances, and  unjustifiable  from  any  standpoint,  save  that  of  avarice 
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and  that  love  of  tyranny  and  general  inhumanity  so  prevalent  and 
characteristic  of  large  corporations. 

The  system  of  street  railroad  management  in  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
Albany,  Troy,  and  other  smaller  cities  of  the  State,  is  certainly  bad 
and  open  to  severe  criticism,  but  what  sliall  be  said  of  that  prevail- 
ing in  New  York  city,  where  the  hours  are  longer,  the  rules  more 
numerous  and  exacting  and  the  petty  tyrannies  of  petty  bosses  an 
every  day  ocurrence  ?  And  yet,  undisputed  evidence  warrants  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  with  all  its  churches,  its 
boasted  refinement  and  its  culture,  the  system  of  street  railroad 
management  is  even  worse ;  that  of  one  in  particular,  t.  e.,  the 
Richardson  management,  calling  for  the  most  bitter  condemnation. 

Inpluenoes  Exebtkd  to  Secure  FosmoNs. 

In  speaking  of  the  influences  used  by  State  and  municipal  officers 
in  securing  positions  for  men,  one  of  the  witnesses  stated  that  he 
knew  a  well  known  State  Senator  who,  as  he  phrased  it,  "  had  five 
or  six  roads  under  his  thumb."  On  one  occasion  this  senator  gave 
the  witness  referred  to  a  note  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Broad- 
way road. 

The  opinion  that  the  influence  of  an  alderman  was  more  potent 
than  that  of  any  other  officer  seemed  general  among  the  witnesses. 
The  majority  were  very  outspoken  in  regard  to  this  influence. 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  testimony  of  the  president  of  a  street 
railroad  in  New  York  city  on  this  point.  Besides  the  influences 
mentioned  there  is  still  another,  where  the  personality  of  the 
individual  is  exerted,  and,  judging  from  the  testimony,  very  suc- 
cessfully. That  is  the  influence  of  liquor  dealers ;  this  influence  is 
exerted  upon  bosses  and  foremen. 

There  is  still  another  influence,  i.  6.,  money.  That  it  is  fre- 
quently used  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  for  the  testimony  shows 
that  several  foolish  and  confiding  men  have  been  made  the  dupes 
and  victims  of  designing  knaves.  This  scoundrely  practice  should 
be  rooted  out  at  once. 

Forms  of  Application. 

If  the  influences  mentioned  have  been  exerted  in  his  behalf,  the 
applicant  for  work  stands  a  pretty  fair  chance  of  obtaining  a  position 
on  the  "extra"  list.  This  consists  of  a  body  of  men  who  take  the 
places  of  the  regular  conductors  and  drivers  when  the  latter  are  sick 
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or  when,  from  any  other  canse,  they  are  nnable  to  work.     They 

are  to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  every  street  railroad  of 

any  importance  in  the  State.     These  "  extras "  are  men  who  have 

been  accepted  as  conductors  and  drivers  but  for  whom  there  is  not 

regular  or  steady  work.     They  have,  on  many  roads,  to  comply 

with  all  the  requirements  contained  on  the  preceding  pages,  and  in 

all  respects  bear  the  same  relations  to  the  company  that  the  regularly 

employed  men  do,  but,  of  course,  with  but  few  of  the  compensating 

advantages  in  the  way  of  a  steady  wage.     They  are  required  to 

answer  all  roll-calls,  and  if  a  regular  conductor  or  driver  is  absent 

from  any  cause  they  are  given  the  car  for  the  day.     During  the 

busy  hours  of  tlie  day  they  are  sent  out  on  trips,  and  also  make 

an  occasional  trip  while  the  regular  takes  his  dinner  or  supper.     If 

a  car  is  beliind  time,  the  regular  loses  a  trip  and  the  extra  is  sent  out. 

These  "  extras"  also  run  on  trips  during  certain  portions  of  the 

day  or  evening  when  traffic  is  heavy.     But  before  he  is  permitted 

to  do  even  this  uncertain  kind  of  work,  for  which  he  receives  but 

scant  remuneration,  there  are  several  things  required  of  him.     The 

first  is  to  fill  out  an  application  blank.     The  applicant  has  also  to 

furnish  references.     These  are  carefully  examined  by  the  officials 

of  the  road. 

Bonds. 

The  next  thing  required  of  the  pewly  made  conductor  is  a  bond. 
This  is  not  exacted  on  all  the  roads,  but  on  most  of  them  some  sort 
of  security  is  insisted  upon.  The  amount  required  varies,  the 
lowest  being  fifteen  dollars  and  the  highest  $1,000.  In  the  latter 
case  the  applicants  are  required  to  furnish  two  bondsmen  in  the 
penal  sum  of  $500  each. 

Instructino  New  Men. 
Having  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  in  the  way  of  reference, 
bonds,  etc.,  the  seeker  after  employment  is  ordered  to  report  for 
instruction.  This  consists  of  running  several  trial  trips.  Some- 
times the  course  of  instruction  consumes  an  entire  week.  During 
this  time  the  men  under  instruction  receive   no  pay  whatever. 

Articles  Which  New  Employes  abb  Bequibed  to  Purchase. 

If  the  seeker  after  work  desires  the  position  of  conductor  the 
first  purchase  he  must  make  is  a  uniform.  This  is  indispensable  as 
without  it  he  cannot  go  to  work.     In  the  purchase  of  the  uniform 
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the  company  takes  an  active  part.     On  most  of  the  roads  the  new 

mea  are  required  to  purchase  the  supplies  needed  of  certain  dealers 

and  for  this   purpose   blank   forms  are  used.     The   peculiarities 

attending  purchase  of  those  uniforms  are  so  fully  covered  by  the 

testimony  of  officials  as  well  as  employes  that  a  reference  to  it  is 

respectfuJly  suggested. 

Watches. 

The  applicant  is  then  informed  of  his  other  duties  and  also  told 
what  the  company  expects  him  to  provide  himself  with.  First  he 
must  have  a  watch.  Withdut  this  article,  he  cannot,  with  but  few 
exceptions  go  to  work.  On  some  of  the  roads  the  drivers  as  well 
as  the  conductors  are  supposed  to  be  always  provided  with  watches. 
The  companies,  however,  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  purchase. 
A  former  official  of  a  street  railroad  in  New  York  city,  testified 
that  the  employes  were  required  to  deposit  seventy-five  cents  for 
badges.  That  was  not  the  actual  cost.  Tho  cost  is  about  fifty- 
eight  cents.  The  deposit  is  returned.  On  another  road  the  badge 
cost  the  men  fifty  cents.  Many  conductors  have  to  provide  them- 
selves with  small  account  books  also. 

Registees  and  Steaps. 

On  many  roads  conductors  arc  compelled  to  provide  themselves 
with  registers.  They  are  required  to  make  a  deposit  for  them. 
These  registers  are  returned  to  the  company  when  the  conductor 
leaves  or  is  discharged  and  the  money  is  then  refunded. 

On  many  roads  where  the  register  is  used  the  conductors  are 
required  to  make  a  deposit  of  twenty-five  cents  for  the  strap  which 
holds  it.  A  Brooklyn  railroad  official  remarked  in  the  course  of 
his  testimony  that  he  found  that  the  men  were  taking  them  away 
and  giving  them  to  their  children  to  be  used  for  school-book  straps 
or  something  of  that  sort,  and  to  lessen  that  extravagance  a  deposit 
was  required. 

Kindling  Wood  and  Matohbs. 

Some  of  the  companies,  it  was  stated  by  several  witnesses,  some- 
times neglect  to  provide  the  cars  with  kindling  wood  and  matches. 
When  this  occurs  the  conductors  are  forced  to  purchase  it  them- 
selves, finding  it,  they  say,  cheaper  to  do  so  than  run  the  risk  of 
losing  a  trip  while  searching  for  it  or  while  looking  up  the  parties 
whose  duties  it  is  supposed  to  be  to  see  that  a  sufficient  supply  is 
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kep  in     e  storeroom.     On  all  the  roads  where  stoves  are  used  on 

the  cars  the  conductors  have  to  light  the  fires  and  take  care  of 

them. 

Shovels. 

In  the  winter,  where  the  cars  are  heated  with  stoves,  the  con- 
ductors are  required  to  always  have  in  their  possession  a  shovel ; 
the  company  supplies  the  poker.  If  a. shovel  or  poker  is  lost  or 
stolen  the  conductor  is  supposed  to  procure  a  new  one.  The  gen- 
eral rule  is  that  the  articles  must  be  on  the  car.  An  official  stated 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  a  case  where  a  conductor  was  charged  for 
these  articles,  because  if  they  lose  them  they  supply  tJiemselves 
with  new  ones.  The  prices  paid  the  difference  to  the  men  and  the 
rules  regarding  these  articles  are  referred  to  by  the  witnesses. 

t  Lamp  Chimneys. 

It  seems  from  tho  testimony  on  this  point  that  several  companies 
compel  their  employes  to  provide  themselves  with  lamp  chimneys. 
They  are  held  responsible  for  them,  and  as  soon  as  one  is  broken  it 
must  be  replaced  by  the  driver  or  conductor  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  car  at  the  time  the  accident  occurred.  The  witnesses  questioned 
upon  this  point  complain  that  the  foremen  and  overseers  refused  to 
accept  excuses.  The  prices  demanded  of  the  men  for  the  chimneys 
vary.  That  and  other  information  regarding  them  is  contained 
in  the  testimony. 

Registebino  Fares. 

There  are  several  abuses  oonnected  with  this  portion  of  a  con- 
ductor's work.  There  is  ample  testimony  to  prove  that  no  neces- 
sity exists  for  the  unjustifiable  penalties  imposed  on  many  roads  for 
a  failure  to  properly  record  every  passenger.  Harsh  exactness  is 
the  rule,  and  reasonable  leniency  the  exception.  To  register  the 
fares  on  a  line  on  which  the  traffic  is  light  is  a  comparatively  easy 
task ;  where  it  is  otherwise  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  be  always 
absolutely  correct.  When  the  crowded  condition  of  the  great  thor- 
oughfares in  the  large  cities  of  the  State,  more  especially  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  raoniing  and  the  late  hours  of  the  afternoon  are 
taken  into  consideration,  the  completeness  with  which  it  is  per- 
formed is  certainly  remarkable.  The  number  and  variety  of  peo- 
ple who  daily  use  the  street-cars,  the  miscellaneous  stream  of  odd 
and  peculiar  characters  that  pour  into  them ;  the  old  and  infirm, 
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the  weak,  the  olind,  the  lame  and  the  nax«  who  must  perforce  use 
them ;  the  crowded  condition  of  these  vehicles,  the  frequent  stop- 
pages, the  constant  watchfulness  demanded  of  the  conductor  for 
the  comfort  and  protection  of  the  traveling  public,  and  the  cx)unt- 
less  minor  details  to  which  the  rules  compel  him  to  pay  attention  ; 
all  these  go  to  make  the  daily  life  of  the  street-car  employe  one  of 
constant  toil  and  trouble  and  anxiety,  and  to  all  of  which  must  be 
added  the  ever-constant  fear  of  discharge.  When  these  things  are 
considered  the  exactions  of  the  corporations  become  heartless, 
unreasonable  and  unseemly. 

The  general  rule  seems  to  be  that  the  companies  must  not,  under 
any  circumstance,  lose  anything.  Some  one  must  pay.  Their 
treatment  of  the  poor  nervous  conductors,  who  make  these  very 
natural  mistakes,  is  harsh  and  unnatural,  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  they  really  set  a  premium  upon  dishonesty.  They  start  out 
with  the  assumption  that  every  conductor  is  a  thief,  or  willing  to 
be.  The  slightest  mistake  is  placed  in  the  category  of  crime,  and 
the  poor  unfortunate  is  sent  back  to  the  world,  from  which  he  has 
been  practically  isolated  during  his  enforced  service,  with  the  brand 
of  crime  upon  him.  And  this  upon  the  alleged  evidence  of  hired 
spies  and  blackmailers.  The  testimony  of  several  employes  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  fact  of  their  having  been  conductors  has  injured 
them  socially^  and  while  this  assertion  might,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, seem  light  and  trivial,  I  am  forced  to  say  that,  ajFter 
listening  to  the  brutal  opinions  of  heartless  officials,  it  assumes  a 
very  serious  aspect.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  corporations 
generally  are  held  in  such  utter  detestation  by  the  public,  this 
practice  of  discharging  men  and  placing  them  under  suspicion  would 
be  of  such  a  serious  nature  as  to  justify  the  unfortunate  man  in  seek 
ing  redress  in  an  action  at  law.  Certainly  no  man  would  i^est,  under 
such  an  imputation,  if  it  were  made  by  a  private  business  concern. 

Another  abuse  complained  of  was  the  practice  of  compelling  con- 
ductors to  ring  up  a  fare  before  collecting  it.  This  custom  is  sure, 
in  the  long  run,  to  cause  hardship  to  the  employe,  because  there  is 
always  a  percentage  of  what  one  of  the  officials  terms  "beats" 
traveling  in  large  cities.  Besides,  the  drunken  and  naturally  vicious 
are  prone  to  forgetfulness  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  the  employe, 
in  order  to  avoid  trouble,  is  forced  to  pay  for  them  out  of  his  own 
pocket.     The  practice  should  be  discontinued.     I  cannot  close  this 
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portion  of  the  report  without  calling  attention  to  a  fact  which  well 
nigh  seems  incredible.  I  discovered,  during  the  investigation  in 
Brooklyn,  that  the  Atlantic  Avenue  Eailroad  Company  has  had  in 
practice  for  years  a  system  of  counting  the  returns  of  its  conductors 
which  practically  prevents  the  employe  from  having  any  voice 
whatever  in  deciding  whether  they  are  correct  or  not. 

Each  conductor  is  provided  with  a  patent  register,  suspended 
from  his  neck  by  a  strap,  for  which  he  is  obliged  to  deposit  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  cents.     These  registers  are  a  complete  mystery  to  the 
conductor.     He  cannot  get  into  them  to  satisfy  himself  that  they 
are  properly  set  when  starting  out  upon  his  first  trip,  and  is  forced 
to  establish  his  character  for  honesty  upon  the  possible  whims  of  an 
intricate  piece  of  mechanism,  liable  at  any  time  to  fail  to  work,  or 
to  have  the  record  added  to  or  deducted  from  by  the  inspector, 
to  whom  he  is  obliged  to  make  his  daily  return  of  monies  received 
for  fares.     But  this  is  by  no  means  the  worst  feature  of  this  con- 
temptible system.     The  inspector  is  the  only  person  allowed  to  open 
and  record  the  number  of  fares  registered,  and  this,  too,  under 
no  circumstances  in  the  presence  of  the  conductor  turning  it  in. 
The  testimony  of  the  conductors  and  secretary  of  this  road  establishes 
the  further  fact  that  these  registers  are  not  opened  till  the  follow- 
ing day.     What  would  be  thought  of  a  bank  receiving  a  deposit  of 
money,  throwing  it  one  side  and  not  counting  it  till  the  following 
day?     And  what  would  the  depositor  say  if,  when  upon  his  return 
to  the  bank,  he  was  quietly  informed  that  the  deposit  of  the  previous 
day  was  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  short?    And  yet,  wherein  is  the 
difference  between  the  two  cases  ?    Both  are  similar  and  both  simply 
atrocious.     What  protection  has  the  conductor  against  the  possible 
mistakes  of  the  machinery  of  the  indicator  ?    Must  he  be  compelled 
to  lose  the  greater  portion  of  the  next  day  in  attending  to  an  affair 
for  which  he  is  in  no  wise  responsible.     The  company  will  not  pay 
him  for  the  lost  time.     What  guarantee  has  the  poor  conductor  that 
he  will  not  be  cheated  and  defrauded  by  a  dishonest  clerk  ?    And 
certainly  a  system  whicL  breeds  dishonesty  in  the  car  is  just  as  apt 
to  breed  it  in  the  oflSce  and  counting-room.     Moreover,  it  is  a 
temptation  to  unscrupulous  clerks  to  levy  tribute  upon  every  con- 
ductor on  the  road.     The  autocrat  of  the  office  can  compel  sub- 
serviency or  force  favors.     If  dishonest  he  can  enter  into  collusion 
with  dishonest  conductors.     I  fear  that  too  many  circumstances 
[Assembly,  Na  27.]  52 
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of  this  kind  have  already  occurred,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
the  realms  of  superstition  to  show  the  utter  atrocity  of  this  pernicious 
system.  It  is  an  unnatural  and  cruel  system,  which  robe  the  poor 
employe  of  the  few  hours  of  hard  earned  rest  by  haunting  his  sleep 
with  the  fear  that  perhaps  the  machine  will  show  that  his  wages 
will  be  forfeited  and  he  himself  branded  as  a  thief.  There  is  only 
one  redeeming  feature  about  the  whole  subject  and  that  is  that  it 
exists  on  but  one  road,  the  Atlantic  Avenue  line  at  Brooklyn. 

Dbivebs. 

The  drivers  have  to  provide  themselves  with  several  articles 
before  they  are  permitted  to  go  to  work.  Besides  a  watch,  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  the  preceding  testimony,  several  com- 
panies require  the  drivers  to  always  have  in  their  possession,  while 
on  duty,  a  patent  horseshoe,  to  be  used  in  case  a  horse  drops  a  shoe 
on  a  trip,  a  hook,  a  whip,  a  badge,  and  frequently  the  company 
compels  him  to  purchase  a  belL  The  rules  governing  the  articles 
referred  to  are  covered  by  several  witnesses.  The  companies  will 
not  furnish  any  of  these  articles  unless  the  money  is  deposited  with 
them.  A  license  is  also  necessary  before  a  man  can  become  a 
driver.  He  pays  for  it  out  of  his  own  pocket.  The  driver  makes 
a  deposit  of  two  dollare  for  a  patent  horseshoe,  and  if  he  is  dis- 
charged or  goes  away  it  is  returned  to  him.  That  is  not  the  actual 
cost  of  the  shoe ;  the  cost  is  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents.  Of 
course  they  are  purchased  in  large  quantities.  It  is  claimed  by 
some  of  the  railroad  officials  that  if  you  buy  a  single  one  the  seller 
charges  three  dollars  for  it. 

Stablemen. 

This  class  of  street  railroad  employes  complain  principally  of 
long  hours,  small  pay  and  trying  work.  They  suffer  very  much  in 
cold  weather  from  the  exposure  incident  upon  washing  the  horses. 

Horses. 
A  common  remark  made  by  many  employes,  who  were  either 
examined  or  interviewed,  was  that  the  street  railroad  corporations 
took  better  care  of  their  horses  than  they  did  of  the  men  in  their 
service.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  the  greater  the  care  bestowed 
upon  the  animals,  the  less  upon  the  men.  One  street  railroad, 
which  boasts  of  having  the  finest  and  most  comfortable  stables  in 
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the  coontry,  was  roundly  denoonced  by  several  witnesses,  who  said 
its  treatment  of  the  men  in  its  employ  was  simply  disgraceful.  An 
examination  of  the  testmiony  on  this  point  discloses  the  fact  that 
horses  are  rarely  worked  a  longer  time  than  that  required  to  cover 
fifteen  miles  a  day.  They  are  also  given  a  rest  on  Sunday  where 
it  is  possible  to  do  so.  On  some  roads  the  horses  make  but  one 
trip  a  day.  On  others  tliey  never  make  two  in  succession.  This 
interferes  in  no  way  with  the  continuous  working  of  the  men.  A 
new  pair  is  attached  and  the  car  makes  its  daily  round,  ana  its  con- 
ductor and  driver  their  daily  grind.  Horses  may  come,  and  horses 
may  go,  but  the  employes  go  on  forever. 

Trips  and  Wagbs. 

The  conductors  and  drivers  on  most  of  the  roads  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  are  paid  by  the  trip.  The  wages  are  nominally  one 
dollar  and  seventy-five  cents,  two  dollars,  or  two  doUare  and 
twenty-five  cents,  but  they  are  required  to  make  a  certain  number 
of  tripe  each  day,  while  that  of  stablemen  is  but  nine  dollars  per 
week  of  seven  days.  If  conductors  and  drivers  do  not  make  the 
number  of  trips  required  Hby  the  schedule,  they  only  receive  an 
amount  representing  the  number  of  trips  made.  For  instance,  if 
the  rate  per  trip  is  twenty  cents  and  they  make  ten  trips,  they 
receive  two  dollars ;  if  they  should  miss  a  trip,  through  a  blockade, 
an  accident,  or  from  any  circumstance  whatever,  they  receive  but 
one  dollar  and  eighty  cents.  Several  witnesses  complained  of  the 
fact  that  they  had  to  make  long  trips  at  night,  or  rather  that  they 
had  to  wait  on  the  last  trip  at  night  until  titie  service  at  churches 
or  the  entertainments  at  the  theatres  were  over.  They  do  not 
receive  any  more  for  this  trip  than  those  made  during  the  other 
portions  of  the  day,  although  it  consumes  more  than  double  the  time. 

How  Trips  abb  Lost. 
The  employes  of  street  railroad  companies  frequently  lose  trips, 
and,  of  course,  the  money  they  represent,  from  causes  over  which 
they  have  little  or  no  control.     The  principal  causes  are  referred 
to  in  the  testimony. 

RULBS   AND  KbGULATIONS. 

All  street  railroads  in  large  cities  and  towns  have  rules  and  regu 
lations  for  the  guidance  and  conduct  of  the  conductors  and  drivers. 
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Many  of  these  rules  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protectiou  of 
the  traveling  public,  but  by  far  the  most  of  them,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  a  large  number  of  witnesses,  are  made  simply  for  the 
protection  of  the  company's  property.  A  system  of  espionage 
exists  on  several  roads  which  is  comparable  to  nothing  else  except 
it  be  the  Russian  police  arrangements.  A  large  force  of  detectives 
"  spotters,"  special  police,  etc.,  are  employed,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  these  spies  largely  add  to  their  income  by  some  form 
of  blackmail,  as  it  is  admitted  by  officials  as  well  as  employes,  that 
the  pernicious  practice  exists. 

Injuries  to  Cabs  and  Persons.  . 
It  will  be  noticed  by  an  examination  of  the  rules,  that  many  com- 
panies hold  their  employes  responsible  for  all  damage  to  cars.  A's 
accidents  to  cars  and  horses  are  very  frequent  in  the  crowded 
thoroughfares  of  large  cities,  this  forced  responsibility  is  the  cause 
of  great  complaint.  The  companies,  with  few  exceptions,  insist 
upon  the  conductor  or  driver  compelling  the  passenger  to  pay  for 
the  damage,  or  else  not  accept  excuses  of  any  kind.  Another 
great  source  of  annoyance  to  employes  is  the  presence  of  disorderly 
characters  on  the  cars.  If  an  intoxicated  man  creates  a  disturbance 
on  a  car,  and  the  conductor  has  him  arrested,  he  is  forced  to  lose 
the  time  required  to  prosecute  him.  The  company  will  not  pay 
him  during  the  time  he  is  in  court.  Nor  will  the  company  pay  him 
when  he  is  injured,  either  by  an  accident  on  the  road  or  an  assault 
by  a  disorderly  person.  Several  of  the  witnesses  testified  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  assaulted,  and  that  upon  occasions  employes 
were  confined  to  the  house  for  weeks  from  the  effects  oi  assaults, 
during  which  time  they  received  no  pay  or  assistance  of  any  kind 
from  the  company.  In  aggravated  cases,  the  companies  have  gone 
to  the  relief  of  the  injured  employes,  and  in  cases  where  death 
resulted  from  the  accident,  they  have  buried  the  unfortunate  man. 

Ailments  Peculiar  to  Street  Railroad  Employes. 
It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  drivers  and  condtictors  of 
street  railroads  are,  from  the  nature  of  their  calling,  subject  to  certain 
ailments.  An  attempt  was  made  during  the  investigation  to  asce^ 
tain  to  what  extent  this  condition  of  affairs  existed.  It  would  seem 
from  the  collected  testimony  that  drivers  are  more  subject  to  the 
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loBS  of  health  than  conductors.  The  latter  sufier  from  the  same 
ailments  as  the  former,  but  not  to  as  great  an  extent.  The  troubles 
which  the  drivers  complain  most  of  is  varicose  veins.  This  is 
caused  by  the  sufferer  being  compelled  to  remain  upon  his  feet 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  day.  They  are  not  permitted  to 
sit  down,  with  rare  exceptions,  while  on  duty.  Their  quarters  are 
cramped,  and  consequently  they  have  but  little  room  for  exercise. 
The  enforcement  of  these  inhuman  rules  can  have  but  one  result, 
and  that  is  much  physical  suffering  to  the  unfortunate  employe. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  advanced  for  these  harsh 
as  well  as  stupid  rules,  as  the  established  custom  on  all  kinds  of 
vehicles  is  for  the  driver  to  be  seated,  unless  it  is  that  the  com- 
panies think  that  the  presence  of  a  seat  would  prevent  room  being 
made  for  another  passenger.  Drivers  also  suffer  from  frost  bite. 
That  the  employes  have  good  ground  for  the  complaints  made  will 
appear  from  the  following  letter  written  by  Dr.  George  Henry  Fox, 
a  gentleman  of  the  highest  standing  in  his  profession  and  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  skin  diseases,  in  answer  to  a  note  of  inquiry  on 
the  subject. 

New  York,  March  8,  1886 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Peck,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics : 

Dear  Sir. —  I  regret  that  my  varied  engagememts  render  it 
impossible  for  me  to  furnish  vou  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  "  Vari- 
cose Veins,"  etc.,  as  requestea  by  your  letter.  I  can  only  sav  that 
my  dispensary  and  hospital  service  in  the  city  of  New  York  during 
the  past  twelve  years,  nas  given  me  ample  opportunity  for  noting 
the  fact  that  street  car  employes  are  especially  liable  to  suffer  from 
varicose  veins,  extensive  ulceration  and  intractable  cutaneous  disease 
of  the  legs  as  a  direct  result  of  their  peculiar  occupation.  Begging 
pardon  for  my  delay  in  replying  to  your  communication,  I  am 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

GEOEGE  HENEY  FOX. 

Seats. 

Not  only  are  no  seats  provided  for  drivers  on  street  car  railroads 
in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  but  on  most  of  the  roads 
there  are  rules,  which  are  strictly  enforced,  which  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  any  tired  and  weary  drivers  found  making  use  of 
finy  improvised  seats.  The  ailments  which  this  unreasonable  rule 
produces  are  well  known  to  medical  men.  The  companies  do  not 
provide  any  seats  and  they  punish  all  violations  of  the  rule  which 
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prohibits  the  use  of  and  attempt  to  make  them.  The  Madison 
avenue  line  is  reported  to  me  as  an  honorable  exception  to  thiB 
severe  discipline.  Further  proof  of  these  facts  can  be  found  by 
a  reference  to  the  printed  rules  of  many  roads. 

There  is  an  abuse  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  health  of 
employes,  which  should  receive  some  attention.  I  refer  to  the  fact 
that  drivers  and  conductors  are  unable'  to  go  to  the  water  closet 
when  nature  asserts  itself.  Some  of  the  round  trips  are  very  long, 
a  few  consuming  nearly  three  hours  in  time.  As  the  rules  strictly 
prohibit  the  employes  from  leaving  the  car  "  under  any  pretext 
whatever,"  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  men  complain.  Even 
when  they  are  actually  forced  to  disregard  these  unnatural  rules 
they  have  no  place  to  go  to  but  a  saloon.  In  view  of  this  fact  the 
remarks  of  ofBcials  in  regard  to  the  intemperate  habits  of  employes 
beco.me  brutal.  Of  course,  the  testimony  on  this  point  cannot  be 
reproduced  here.  One  of  the  witnesses  said  that  he  knew  a  man 
who  got  off  a  car  on  the  Flatbush  road  and  was  discharged.  The 
drivers  of  the  jigger  cars  suffer  the  most,  as  there  is  no  one  to  leave 
in  care  of  the  car,  even  should  they  muster  up  enough  courage  to 
violate  the  rule. 

The  Atlantic  Avenue  Eailroad   op   Brookl-^n  and  its 
Management. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  nearly  eveiy  conductor  and  driver 
testifying,  has  complaints  to  make  of  the  abuses  existing  on  the 
several  lines  operated  by  and  under  the  management  of  the  Atlantic 
Avenue  Railroad  Company  of  Brooklyn.  If  the  testimony  of 
these  men  is  to  be  believed — and  certainly  their  intelligence  and 
gentlemanly  appearance  entitle  them  to  the  fullest  credence  — 
there  are  few  if  any  grievances  existing  on  any  of  the  sixty-five 
roads  in  the  State,  that  are  not  found  to  exist  to  an  equal  or  even 
greater  extent  on  the  roads  operated  under  the  supervision  of  the 
officials  of  the  company  referred  to.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  tes- 
timony submitted  in  this  report,  establishes  the  fact  that  the  names 
of  no  other  officials  of  street  railroads  in  the  entire  State  are  so 
frequently  or  unfavorably  mentioned ;  nor  are  there  any  officials 
whose  acts  are  so  frequently  and  so  severely  censured  and 
condemned. 
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A  driver  testifies : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?   A.  A  driver;  I  have  been  a  conductor  in  my  days. 

Q.  With  that  experience  what  would  you  say  as  to  which  road  in  Brooklyn  or 
New  York  is  the  most  illiberal,  i]U3iust  anci  tyrannical  in  its  management? 
A.  I  think  the  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  is. 

Q.  Which  is  the  meanest  managed  road  in  Brooklyn?  A.  Richardson's  is  the 
worst;  I  stayed  there,  but  I  didn't  like  it;  you  stay  there  about  two  years  before 
you  can  make  two  dollars;  I  had  a  dollar  and  a  half  car. 

Q.  How  lung  since  you  worked  on  Mr.  Richardson's  road?  A,  I  came  here 
in  AprU;  I  left  there  in  March. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  reputation  among  street  railwajr  employes  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson; is  he  generally  liked  or  disliked?    A.  I  think  disliked. 

Another  driver  with  an  experience  of  many  years  on  various 
roads,  says  in  reply  to  the 

Q.  Which  of  these  roads  is  the  most  arbitrarily  managed?    A.  Oh,  Richardson's 

Q.  In  what  respect?    A.  In  every  respect  his  is  the  worst  road. 

Q.  Least  liberal,  you  think?  A.  Least  liberal,  and  if  you  are  doing  anything 
they  will  be  twice  as  severe,  if  they  catch  you  doing  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  personal  experience  with  Mr.  Richardson  himself. 
A.  Yes:  he  discharged  me  twice. 

Q.  What  for?  A.  Once  for  pulling  a  fellow  off  the  bench,  and  another  time 
because  I  would  not  pay  for  a  pane  of  glass. 

A  conductor  testified  as  follows,  in  answer  to  the  following : 

Q.  WeU,  is  there  anything  else  that  you  think  of?  A.  Well,  the  subject 
of  men  earning  fourteen  dollars  a  week ;  there  is  not  a  man  there  that  earns 
fourteen  dollars  a  week. 

Q.  Do  they  run  seven  days  in  the  week?  A.  Not  the  same  number  of  hours 
on  Sunday  that  they  do  on  a  week  day,  and  the  majority  of  the  cars  on  Mr. 
Richardson's  road — 1  will  say  almost  half — that  is,  on  the  Fifth  Avenue  line, 
are  making  seven  trips,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  a  day,  and  the  car  that 
I  was  on  made  seven  on  week  days  and  five  on  Sundays,  so  that  a  man  cannot 
earn  fourteen  dollars  a  week. 

And  still  another  with  long  experience,  says : 

Q.  Well,  now  from  the  experience  you  have  had  —  all  your  experience  —  what 
would  you  say  as  to  whether  Mr.  Richardson's  line  of  roads,  or  the  management 
of  his  line  of  roads,  is  as  liberal  fL8  other  roads?  A.  Well,  I  think  he  is  the  most 
unjust  man  in  the  business  to  work  for. 

Q  Most  unjust  on  any  you  know  of  ?  A.  I  don't  suppose  Mr.  Richardson 
ever  got  on  a  horse  car  in  his  life  he  didn^t  find  fault. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  him  get  on  your  car?  A.  Yes,  and  he  would  find  fault 
with  the  lamp  being  a  little  dusty. 

Q.  Does  he  seem  to  be  ill  natured?    A.  No,  he  talks  very  pleasantly. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  general  opinion  of  street  railway  employes 
against  Mr.  Richardson's  management?  A.  I  think  the  general  opinion  is  diat 
he  is  the  hardest  man  in  the  business. 

Q.  And  have  you  heard  men  on  other  roads  express  that  opinion?  A.  I  have 
In  the  same  way. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  general  expression?  A.  Yes;  the  great  trouble  with 
the  majority — I  may  say  nine-tenths  of  the  men  —  is  that  they  are  afraid  to  say 
their  soul  is  their  own. 

Of  another  old  conductor  the  question  was  asked : 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  your  name  being  mentioned?  A.  Well,  I  am 
satisfied  that  if  my  name  is  mentioned  that  I  will  be  dismissed. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Richardson  swore  that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  any 
of  his  men  testify?  A.  But  I  am  cei-tain  in  my  own  mind  that  it  would  occasion 
my  dismissal. 
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Q.  Well,  from  what  experience  and  knowledge  vou  have  had,  do  you  beliere 
it  is  true  that  it  would  make  any  diflEerence  to  employes  of  his  if  they  came  and 
testified  before  me?  A.  I  simply  thmk  that  this  would  be  the  means  of  my  dis- 
missal if  it  -viere  known;  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind;  he  may  tell  me  HmX 
this  is  not  the  case,  but  he  will  find  a  lamp  chimney  dirty  or  something  of  the 
kind. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  then,  if  he  found  out  that  different  employes  of  his  line 
had  testified  here,  that  while  he  might  not  discharge  them  upon  that  gromid, 
he  would  find  some  reason  for  discharging  them  or  assign  some  reason?  A  He 
would  assign  some  reason,  but  the  real  cause  would  be  the  testimony. 

And  still  another  employe,  a  driver,  in  reply  to  a  qnestion  as  to 
the  reason  of  the  general  dislike  manifested,  testified  : 

It  is  in  the  manner  and  way  he  speaks  to  the  men.  There  are  certainly  a  few, 
I  am  sure,  that  are  inside  of  the  enchanted  circle,  or  in  the  ring,  and  they  can  do 
very  nearly  as  they  like.  Other  men,  if  they  ask  to  get  out,  he  will  walk  away 
and  say,  ''Why  don't  you  resign,  or  give  up  that  car;"  or  say,  "No,  you  cant 
get  oft  to-day ;  and  another  time  he  will  turn  with  disdain  and  won't  condescend 
to  givetou  an  answer. 

Q.  Well,  from  the  experience  you  have  had,  what  do  you  have  to  say  as  to  the 
managemeni  of  the  Richardson  line  as  compared  with  the  other  companieaT 
A.  In  regard  to  the  management  of  Richardson's  line? 

Q.  Yes;  as  to  whether  it  is  more  severely  managed  than  the  other  lines  hi  the 
city?    A.  They  are  more  severe  than  any  other  line  in  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  more  arbitrary  as  to  the  treatment  of  men? 
A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Richardson  among  railroad  men  right 
through?  A.  Well,  I  can  say  two-thirds  of  them  would  send  him  to  Jerusalem, 
or  some  other  place;  he  is  not  fit  to  be  over  a  class  of  men. 

Q.  That  is  the  general  expression?  A.  That  is  the  general  expression  among 
the  men. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  men  on  all  the  different  lines  express  that  opinion  ?  A 
On  the  majority  of  the  lines. 

Another  conductor  testified : 

Did  you  ever  work  on  Mr.  Richardson's  road  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

What  is  the  general  reputation  among  railroad  men  ?    A.  They  call  him  a 

wafking  devil  up  with  us;  they  are  wishing  every  day  that  he  died;  they  migjit 

receive  some  benefit;  he  has  killed  everything  that  went  before  the  Leoslature. 

Q.  Do  they  charge  that  he  goes  up  to  Albany  to  lobby  ?    A.  They  daim  that 

he  goes  up  there  with  money  and  beats  their  efforts. 

Q.  Have  you  aiiy  evidence  ?  A.  No,  sir;  but  they  place  no  confidence  in  leg- 
islation on  account  of  the  way  they  have  been  treated  last  year  and  the  year 
before. 

The  following  is  the  testimony  of  an  old  experienced  conductor: 

Q.  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  different  systems  of  street  rail- 
ways in  Brooklyn  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  which  is  the  worst  managed  ?    A.  Atlantic  avenue. 

Q.  Under  whose  management  is  that  ?    A.  Mr.  Richardson's. 

Q.  In  what  respect  is  his  management  worse  than  others  ?  A.  In  the  fint 
place  his  men  as  a  rule  work  longer;  in  the  second  place  the  cars  that  he  has 
make  the  labor  heavier. 

Q.  How  is  that?  A.  They  are  out  of  order;  in  the  third  place  he  uses  the 
men  something  similar  to  horses;  in  case  of  complaint  the  man  gets  no  show  at 
all;  everybody's  word  is  taken  in  preference  to  the  men.  Q.  That  is  the  senti- 
ment of  the  employes  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  has  a  eon,  a  doctor,  and  if  yon  tre 
off  and  if  you  can  get  a  sick  excuse  signed  by  his  son,  it  goes  nine  times  as  &r 
as  an  excuse  signed  by  another  doctor. 

Q.  Are  you  expected  to  patronize  this  son  of  his  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  an  instance  where  an  employe  has  been  directed  to  go  to 
him  ?  A.  Well,  if  you  want  to  keep  In  the  enchanted  circle  —  I  guess  all  the 
enaployes 

Q.  Do  the  employes  of  his  road  generally  patronize  him  when  they  are  sick  ? 
A  Yes,  sir;  Mutual  Benevolent  Association,  composed  of  employes  of  his  asso- 
ciation, for  which  he  charges  a  dollar  and  a-half. 

Q.  What  else  have  you  to  say  about  deacon  Richardson  ?  A.  Well,  I  think 
that  he  ought  to  allow  his  men  to  get  their  clothes  where  they  please  and  at  a 
reasonable  sum,  something  similar  to  the  Brooklyn  City  Railroad  Company; 
now  for  his  suits  that  his  men  wear  he  charges  fifteen  dollars  and  a-half,  and  the 
Brooklyn  City  has  a  more  becoming  and  a  better  uniform  for  twelve  dollars  and 
are  allowed  to  purchase  overcoats  wherever  they  wish. 

Q.  WeU,  is  there  anything  else  that  you  think  of  ?   A.  I  guess  that  is  about  all. 

Al  driver  of  many  year's  experience,  testified : 

Q.  Now,  from  all  the  experience  you  have  had,  which  is  the  worst  managed 
road  in  the  city  ?    A.    Well,  Deacon  Richardson's. 

Q.  In  what  respect  ?  A.  In  every  respect;  the  long  hours,  because  men  can- 
not get  half  a  day  off  if  thev  like. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  men  in  its  employ  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  pretty 
near  alL 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  that  have  been  sick  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Do  you  know  who  they  employed  as  physician  ?  A.  I  know  one  man  who 
is  ariving  in  Brooklyn  now. 

Q.  Who  did  he  employ  ?  A.  He  went  back  to  get  his  car  and  the  deacon  told 
him  that  he  thought  he  would  have  to  lose  his  car  and  he  went  to  Deacon  Rich- 
ardson's son  and  got  a  note  and  brought  it  to  the  old  man  and  he  got  his  car. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  on  his  road  generally  employ  this  son  of 
his  when  the^  are  sick  ?    A.  No,  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  Does  Richardson's  son  charge  for  that  certificate?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  ?    A.  Two  dollars. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  general  sentiment  among  railway  men  as  regards  the 
management  of  different  railroads  ?    A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do, 

Q.  what  is  the  general  sentiment  in  this  city  as  regards  Deacon  Richardson's 
management  of  his  different  roads  ?  A.  Nine  men  out  of  every  ten  would  sooner 
work  lor  the  Brooklyn  Company  than  to  work  for  Deacon  Richardson. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  company  in  this  city  that  is  as  badly  managed 
as  his  in  respect  jou  referred  to  ?  A.  No,  sir;  he  has  got  his  men  cut  down  four 
cents  a  day  on  his  Vanderbilt  Avenue  road. 

Another  driver  gives  the  following  testimony : 

Q.  Now,  have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  a  majority  of  the  employes 
of  that  road — as  to  whom  they  employed  as  physicians  in  case  of  sickness? 
A.  A  great  many  takes  Dr.  Johnnie  because  he  goes  to  see  ihem  when  they  have 
no  money;  and  on  account  of  being  employed  on  the  road  he  knows  their  money 
is  good  while  they  are  there. 

Q^  Do  they  think  it  helps  them  in  any  way  by  employing  him  —  makes  their 
position  any  more  secure  ?    A.  Some  think  it  does. 

Q.  When  a  man  is  laid  off  by  reason  of  sickness  is  he  required  to  furnish  a 
certificate  from  a  physician  that  he  has  been  sick  ?  A.  Yes,  on  the  Greenwood 
road  he  is. 

Q.  Does  the  physician  charge  anything  for  that  certificate  ?  A.  Not  if  he  has 
been  sick, and  been  attended  hj  the  doctor. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  case  of  any  employe  of  that  road  paying  Dr. 
Richardson  for  a  certificate  ?  A.  I  could  not  mention  any  particular  one,  but 
I  know  it  has  been  done. 

Q,  How  much  do  they  pay  him  ?  A.  One  dollar,  just  as  anybody  would  pay 
a  doctor  for  a  call. 

O.  Did  he,  to  your  knowledge  or  belief,  ever  give  a  certificate  to  a  man  that 
hadn't  been  sick  ?  A.  Oh,  yes,  when  the  men  would  come  down  to  look  for 
work  they  would  go  down  and  stand  in  the  lower  office  and  send  up  their  names. 
Then  the  president  would  look  over  his  books  and  see  what  the  trouble  was,  and 
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if  be  does  not  know  the  trouble  he  will  send  down  and  ask,  "What  does  so  and 
so  want  to  see  me  for  ?  "  Then  he  may  put  them  to  work  without  seeing  them 
at  all,  or  he  may  not  put  them  to  work  and  not  see  them  either.  After  he  gets 
all^the  names  and  finds  out  the  trouble,  and  if  there  is  a  sick  man  he  will  S^ 
down  to  know  whether  he  has  a  certificate  from  the  doctor,  or  if  the  doctor 
attended  him;  and  he  generally  keeps  them  off  to  give  them  a  cooler.  There  is 
a  man  there  that  savs  they  bad  a  physician  attending  them,  and  he  will  ask  them 
if  they  have  a  certificate,  and  if  not,  they  have  to  go  and  get  it  before  they  can 
see  him  at  all  next  day. 

Q.  Tou  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  management  of  the  different  rail- 
roads of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  ?    A.  Yes. 

*  Q.  Well,  now,  in  the  seventeen  years'  experience  you  had  in  railroading,  what 
would  vou  sajr  as  to  which  road  in  either  city  is  the  most  extreme,  unjust  and 
illiberal  in  their  management  ?    A.  Billy  Richardson's. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  Uiat  that  is  the  general  sentiment  of  railway  employes  in 
these  two  cities  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  many  say  they  think  he  is  a  very  good 
man,  but  I  see  his  doings  for  fully  seventeen  years,  and  he  does  everything  in 
spite  of  the  people,  and  in  spite  of  the  employes,  and  in  spite  of  evexybody  in 
fact. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  he  has  been  to  Albany  to  oppose 
the  legislation  looKin^  to  the  relief  of  railway  emploves?  A.  Yes;  he  was  to 
Albany  at  the  time  the  twelve-hour,  bill  was  knocked  out;  I  knew  him  to  be 
away  at  the  time. 

The  following  testimony  is  that  of  a  man  who  although  not  at 
present  in  the  business,  has  had  very  many  year's  experience  in 
street  raiboading,  in  the  capacity  of  both  conductor  and  driver : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  management  of  Mr.  Richardson's  road? 
A.  1  don't  know  anything  about  the  management  of  Mr.  Kichardson's  road, 
although  I  am  acquainted  with  ev^ry  officer  tnere. 

Q.  VV  ith  what  knowledge  you  have  of  the  svstem  of  management  of  the  dif- 
ferent railways,  what  would  you  say  as  to  which  road  was  the  most  unjust  and 
illiberal  in  its  management,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  either  here  or  in 
Brook]  vn;  I  mean  tt^ing  into  consideration  the  hours  of  labor  and  pay  and 
general  treatment  of  the  employes?  A.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  manage  his 
own  business  as  he  sees  fit;  I  am  not  in  the  railroad  business  nuw,  but  I  thmk  I 
could  make  out  a  time-table  which  would  give  conductors  and  drivers  less  than 
they  have  at  present 

Q*  Prom  what  experience  you  had  when  you  were  in  the  business,  what 
would  you  say  as  to  the  management  that  was  the  most  imjust  and  illiberal? 
A.  I  never  was  employed  by  Richardson,  but  it  is  an  open  secret  that  his  rail- 
road is  the  meanest  and  closest  managed  road  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York. 
Brooklyn  and  New  York  are  two  different  places  as  regards  street  railroads.  If 
you  go  to  investigate  street  railroads,  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are  different 
places.  There  they  will  work  all  the  cars  day  and  night  and  let  the  men  lay 
off  any  time  and  it  don't  count  Two  or  three  hours  is  no  use  to  a  man,  and 
yet  he  must  lose  the  time  and  then  go  on  again;  in  New  York  they  don't  do 
that 

Another  conductor  says : 

Have  you  ever  had  much  to  do  with  Mr.  Richardson  personaUy.  A.  Never 
1  the  extreme  difficulty  of  being  before  him  but  when  I  was  appointed. 

Q.  What  is  his  general  reputation  among  the  employes  of  the  roeui?  A  Some 
of  them  curse  him  to  the  lowest  pitch. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  complaint  they  make  against  him  7  A.  WeD,  long 
hours;  that  certainly  is  the  most  general. 

Q.  Have  they  anything  to  say  about  him  personally,  any  special  complaint  as 
to  his  being  overbearing  or  tyrannical  in  his  treatment  or  management  of  the 
road,  anything  of  that  kind  ?  A.  He  certainly  is  blamed  by  the  whole  railroad 
system  of  Brooklyn  for  the  long  hours;  not  alone  by  his  own  road,  but  by  evay 
road. 
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Mach  more  testimony  of  a  similar  character  could  be  produced 
if  deemed  necessary.  In  fact  the  Bureau  is  in  possession  of  an 
amount  of  testimony  of  a  much  more  severe  nature,  but  of  too 
personal  a  character  to  warrant  its  publication  in  an  official  docu- 
ment of  this  kind,  and  it  is,  therefore,  withheld. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  testimony  bearing  upon  the  general 
management  of  the  Atlantic  Avenue  Railroad  Company  already 
subm'tted,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  no  less  than  fifty  of  the  oldest 
conductors  and  drivers  of  street  cars  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  * 
most  of  them  with  an  experience  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  years, 
in  reply  to  the  question,  "  In  your  judgment  and  from  the  knowl- 
edge you  have  of  railroading,  which  line  of  street  surface  railroads 
in  New  York  or  Brooklyn,  is  the  most  illiberal,  unjust  and  tyrran- 
ical  in  its  management  ? "  answered,  "  William  Richardson's." 

Mr.  Richardson,  like  most  of  the  head  officials  of  the  street  rail- 
roads in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  was  examined  under  oath  and 
given  every  opportunity  to  reply  to  and  answer  every  charge,  real 
or  implied,  made  by  numerous  witnesses  appearing  and  giving 
testimony  before  me.  It  is,  perhaps,  but  just  and  proper  to  state 
that,  of  the  whole  number  of  witnesses  sworn  in  this  entire  inves- 
tigation, not  one  of  the  one  hundred  or  more  evinced  that  earnest 
and  really  touching  desire  to  tell  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,"  characterizing  Mr.  Richardson,  during  the 
several  hours  he  was  upon  the  witness  stand.  In  fact,  the  gentle- 
man took  occasion  to  impress  upon  me  his  utter  horror  and  detesta- 
tion of  a  man  that  would  lie.  In  reply  to  the  question  "  if  the  fact 
shonld  come  to  your  knowledge  that  any  of  the  employes  of  your 
road  had  given  any  testimony  upon  this  subject,  would  it  prejudice 
their  position  with  you  ? "  He  replied,  "  not  in  the  slightest,  if  he 
had  told  the  truth.  If  he  had  lied,  I  should  treat  the  question  of 
his  lying  on  that  subject  as  I  would  any  other  that  came  to  my 
knowledge.  I  have  less  patience  and  consideration  for  an  employe 
who  lies  to  me  on  any  subject  than  for  any  other  other  offense  that 
he  can  be  guilty  of." 

Prevarication,  misrepresentation  or  lying,  is  certainly  a  most 
reprehensible  practice  and  should  be  considered  a  serious  crime, 
especially  when  indulged  in  under  oath,  but  I  cannot  see  wherein 
its  committal  by  an  employe  is  worse  or  more  open  to  public  censure 
than  when  indulged  in  by  an  official,  and,  but  for  a  realizing  sense 
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of  that  dignity  that  should  always  characterize  public  and  oflBcial 
documents^  I  should  feel  entirely  justified  in  entering  into  a  closer 
and  perhaps  more  personal  examination  of  the  business  character  of 
these  oflScials,  fully  satisfied  that  the  abundance  of  credible  and 
undisputed  testimony  in  the  possession  of  the  bureau,  would  war- 
rant me  in  passing  a  censure  upon  their  c6nduct  that  nothing  but 
the  use  of  the  strongest  language  could  properly  convey  to  an 
outraged  public. 

Before  pointing  out  or  commenting  upon  the  glaring  conflict  as 
to  matters  of  fact  which  appear  so  pronounced  after  reading  the 
testimony  of  employes  and  officials,  I  deem  it  but  just  to  all  con- 
cerned that  the  sworn  and  personally  revised  testimony  of  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Atlantic  Avenue  Railroad  Company, 
wherein  it  bears  in  the  slightest  degree  on  these  matters  of  fact, 
should  here  be  given  in  full. 

William  Richardson,  of  Brooklyn,  being  called  as  a  witness, 
having  affirmed,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  president  of  the  Atlantic  Avenue  Hail- 
road  Company  of  Brooklyn,  and  of  the  South  Brooklyn  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany; these  are  all  the  corporations  having  connection  with  railroading  that  I 
am  president  of. 

Q.  Are  your  conductors  paid  by  the  trip  ?    A.  Yes;  all  of  them. 

Q.  How  much  by  the  trip  on  these  different  lines?  A.  From  fifteen  and  a 
half  to  twenty-nine  cents  a  trip. 

Q.  About  what  does  that  enable  conductors  and  drivers  to  earn  a  day  ?  A. 
Those  who  work  the  usual  full  time  earn  two  dollars  a  day.  and  more  if  they 
work  more  than  that;  they  are  paid  exactly  by  the  trip  and  that  brings  them 
fourteen  dollars  a  week  if  they  work  every  day. 

Q.  About  how  many  hours  a  day  do  they  work  on  the  Atlantic  avenue  lines? 
A.  The  running  time  of  the  Fifth  avenue  South  ferry  line  is  eiehty-seven 
minutes  for  the  round  trip.  To  that  is  to  be  added  the  stand  time.  The  other 
Fifth  avenue  line  runs  to  Fulton  ferry  via  the  bridge.  That  is  ninety-six  min- 
utes in  summer  time,  and  runs  seven  trips  from  ^mth  avenue  and  Twentieth 
street 

Q.  How  may  trips  a  day  does  the  Fifth  avenue  line  via  South  ferry  run  ?  A. 
Eight  trips  a  day  they  usually  run;  the  Seventh  avenue  and  Fulton  ferry  road 
takes  ninety  minutes,  and  the  same  number  of  trips;  the  Butler  street  is  sixty- 
nine  minutes  running  time,  making  ten  trips;  the  cross  town  line  is  fifty-one 
minutes,  thirteen  trips  a  dav;  the  South  Brooklyn  Central,  seventy-five  minutes, 
nine  trips  a  day.  On  the  Vanderbilt  avenue  line,  one-horse  cars,  the  running 
time  to  Fulton  ferry  is  ninety-six  minutes,  the  round  trip,  exclusive  of  stand 
time.  That  varies;  sometimes  it  is  three  minutes,  sometimes  they  have  five, 
sometimes  just  turn  around  and  go.  The  Vanderbilt  avenue  line  makes  seven 
full  trips,  or  five  full  trips  and  four  short  trips  for  a  day. 

Q.  About  how  much  time  is  taken  up  in  this  waiting  between  trips  and  for 
meals,  etc  ?  A.  Usually  an  average  of  about  five  minutes  at  each  end  of  the 
route,  and  that,  when  it  is  run  on  full  time,  makes  about  thirteen  hours. 

Q.  At  what  hour  in  the  morning  are  conductors  and  drivers  required  to 
report  ?    A.  Ten  minutes  before  the  starting  time  of  their  car. 

Q.  At  what  hour  does  the  first  car  go  out  ?  A.  The  first  car  of  one  Fifth 
avenue  line  goes  out  a  little  after  4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  are  started  out 
from  4  o'clock  until  nearly  noon  time. 
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Q  At  what  hour  in  the  morning  are  the  hostlers  expected  to  be  there,  those 
that  come  for  the  day  ?  A.  They  come  on  time  to  feed  the  early  horses,  but 
not  those  that  first  go  out;  those  are  fed  by  the  watchmen. 

Q.  How  many  hours  are  the  hostlers  expected  to  work  for  a  day's  time  ?  Can 
you  state  as  to  their  washes?    A.  Their  wages  are  nine  dollars  a  week. 

Q  Do  you  have  a  roli-call  of  the  employes  in  the  momine  ?  A.  We  do  of 
extra  drivers  and  conductors  to  see  if  they  are  on  hand.  The  roll  is  called  at 
some  depots  at  two  different  hours  in  the  morning  and  in  others  but  once.  The 
reg:ular  men  report  themselves  at  once  for  dutv  to  the  man  in  charge  and  it  is 
tUu8  known  whether  they  are  there  or  not  The  men  are  to  report  themselves 
at  once  to  the  man  in  charge.  The  roll-call  is  only  of  the  extras,  while  the  regu- 
lar men  report  at  once  for  duty,  and  if  they  are  not  in  time,  an  extra  is  ready  to 
take  their  places. 

Q.  Are  the  r^ular  conductors  required  to  be  there  ten  minutes  before  the  car 
starts  ?  A.  Yes;  each  man  to  see  that  his  car  is  in  readiness  to  run,  and  so  that 
it  may  be  known  that  he  is  there  to  run  his  car.  If  he  is  not  there  in  time,  the 
extra  that  stands  first  for  work  takes  his  place. 

O.  In  case  a  conductor  orMriver  is  not  promptlv  on  time  to  take  his  car,  what 
is  the  penalty,  if  any  ?  A.  He  loses  his  place  ana  goes  to  the  foot  of  the  extra 
list,  unless  he  is  excused  for  good  cause. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  as  regards  a  regular  conductor  ?  A.  That  applies  to  a 
regular  conductor;  he  has  to  be  there  ten  minutes  before  the  time  of  his  car 
going  out,  to  report  for  duty,  so  it  may  be  known  that  he  may  be  depended 
upon,  if  not,  another  man  has  to  take  his  place;  that  ten  minutes  is  the  time 
used  in  seeing  that  the  car  is  ready  to  go  out. 

Q  Are  conductors  and  drivers  on  the  extra  list  under  pay  ?  A.  No,  sir;  no 
conductor,  whether  regular  or  extra,  is  paid  except  when  on  duty  and  for  services. 

Q  Do  you  require  these  extra  men  to  remain  on  duty  all  day  ?  A.  No,  sir; 
they  have  to  be  there  to  report  for  duty;  we  do  not  require  them,  except  as  the 
basis  of  their  own  promotion,  to  be  there  exceot  at  roll  call;  but  a  man  who  is 
desirous  of  getting  work  and  obtaining  what  is  known  as  the  position  of  a  regu- 
lar conductor  or  oriver,  will  be  there  so  as  to  take  any  advantage  of  any  lapse 
on  the  part  of  regulars;  the  natural  stimulus  is  that  of  his  own  anxiety  to  obtain 
full  work. 

Q.  Is  any  considerable  number  of  these  conductors  or  drivers  ^iven  situations 
through  political  influence;  do  any  considerable  number  of  them  come  here 
introduced  by  office  holders  ?  A.  A  great  many  of  them  come  recommended 
by  aldermen,  members  of  assembly  and  senators,  but  none  are  put  on  except  as 
the  result  of  a  satisfactory  examination  and  good  business  references. 

Q.  When  conductors  are  given  positions  or  accepted,  does  your  company 
require  a  bond  in  any  amount  ?    A.  Not  any. 

Q.  Do  you  require  any  deposit  to  be  made  ?  A.  Not  any;  we  require  neither 
bond  nor  deposit;  we  accept  him  distinctly  with  reference  to  our  judgment  of 
his  own  character. 

Q  After  accepting  an  applicant  for  the  position  of  conductor,  do  you  desig- 
nate an  old  employe  to  ^ive  him  instructions  ?  A.  We  do  that  before  accepting 
him ,  we  never  accept  him  until  he  is  reported  to  us  as  thoroughly  qualified  to 
do  his  duty;  all  the  time  that  elapses  between  his  making  his  application  and 
his  being  reported  as  qualified,  is  a  period  of  non-acceptance. 

Q  Of  course  he  is  not  under  pay  during  that  time  ?  A.  He  is  not  under  pay 
except  when  he  does  work,  (Referring  to  a  clause  at  the  bottom  of  a  blank 
application  used  by  the  company,  expressing  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  signers 
to  go  on  a  bond,  the  witness  says) :  This  is  simply  taken  by  us  as  evidence  of 
the  appreciation  of  responsible  parties  of  the  character  of  the  man  who  wants 
to  be  employed. 

Q  Do  you  require  an  old  conductor  who  has  certified  to  a  new  man's  ability 
to  run  a  car,  to  become  responsible  for  his  conduct  during  a  certain  time  ?  A. 
No,  sir.  but  if  I  should  find  that  a  conductor  had  reported  a  man  as  qualified, 
and  he  proved  not  to  be  so,  I  should  call  him  to  task  for  such  a  lapse  of  duty 
on  his  part,  I  should  severely  censure  him.  as  we  depend  upon  his  report  as  a 
g^uarantee  that  the  man  is  fitted  for  the  duties  of  his  position. 

Q.  Are  conductors  required  to  provide  themselves  with  a  regular  uniform  ? 
A    They  are. 
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Q.  Of  what  does  that  consist  7  A.  A  suit  consisting  of  coat,  pants  and  Test, 
which  he  can  obtain  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  and  a-half  from  the  lowest 
bidder  that  we  have  been  able  to  get;  he  ma^  get  it  elsewhere  if  he  prefers  to  do 
80;  they  are  not  obliged  to  get  it  at  any  specisd  place. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  uniforms,  between  the  summer  and 
winter  uniform  f  A.  There  is  no  difference  except  that  in  the  winter  time  they 
wear  an  overcoat  which  costs  twelve  dollars;  the  supplying  of  these  uniforms 
was  made  a  matter  of  competition  between  three  or  four  large  clothing  manu- 
facturers in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Do  you  give  these  men  any  written  order  on  these  houses?  A.  They  are 
given  that  which  shows  that  they  are  entitled  to  obtain  them  on  paying  for  them. 
We  assume  no  responsibility  for  the  payment  The  man  ^oes  there,  is  measured 
and  as  soon  as  the  suit  is  ready  we  receive  notice  and  he  is  notified  in  his  turn. 
The  uniform,  coat,  vest  and  pants,  cost  fifteen  dollars  and  a  half.  To  this 
there  is  an  addition  of  a  cloth  cap  with  water-proof  cover,  costing  one  dollar 
and  seventy-five  cents;  and  a  linen  duck  cap,  with  a  cover  for  summer,  costing 
one  dollar. 

Q.  Is  this  rule  in  regard  to  requiring  a  uniform  arbitrary?  A.  We  do  not 
consider  it  arbitrary,  but  it  is  certainly  positive. 

Q.  In  other  words,  would  a  conductor  be  allowed  to  run  without  a  uniform? 
A.  Not  for  any  length  of  time;  not  longer  than  it  is  possible  for  him  to  obtain 
it;  it  is  a  prerequisite.  The  buttons  on  this  suit  are  furnished  without  any 
charge  on  his  promise  to  return  them;  should  he  not  return  them  on  leaving  the 
company's  employ  the  cost  of  the  buttons,  sixty  cents,  is  deducted  from  any 
amount  then  due  him;  sixty  cents  for  the  uniform  buttons  and  fifty  cents  for 
the  overcoat  buttons.  The  buttons  are  bought  from  the  Scofield  Manufacturing 
Company  and  charged  for  at  actual  cost  if  not  returned.  The  suits  are  made 
by  Baldwin,  the  clothier,  and  after  competition  with  other  leading  houses. 

Q.  Do  you  or  any  of  the  officers  connected  with  the  companies  that  you  rep- 
resent share,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner,  in  any  prdits 
or  discounts  on  these  uniforms?  A.  Not  in  any  possible  way;  and  I  mean  this 
denial  to  be  just  as  broad  as  it  is  possible  for  language  to  make  it  Should  I 
know  of  any  officer  of  this  company  sharing  in  anv  such  profits  or  discounts  he 
should  be  discharged  immediately,  without  any  reference  to  his  position  or  rela- 
tionship to  me. 

Q.  Are  conductors  on  any  of  your  lines  required  to  keep  the  inside  of  the  car 
clean?  A.  They  are  required  to  keep  the  car  in  a  condition  decent  for  use  by 
passengers  as  regards  its  dusting  and  cleaning,  windows  especiidly,  keeping  the 
windows  and  lamps  clean  and  free  from  dust  which  may  gather  as  the  result 
from  the  state  of  the  weather;  the  cars  are  cleaned  at  night  by  a  car-cleaner  and 
should  be  in  condition  for  the  conductors  to  take  out  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Are  your  conductors  required  to  supply  themselves  with  a  broom?  A. 
They  are  not;  we  have  brooms,  etc.,  at  each  depot  ready  for  their  use  on  thdr 
return. 

Q.  And  they  are  not  charged  anything  for  them.    A.  No,  sir;  nothing  at  ali 

Q.  Are  conductors  required  to  supply  themselves  with  any  number  of  lamp 
chimneys?  A  In  case  one  is  broken  through  what  is  believed  to  be  their  care- 
lessness, yes;  otherwise,  no. 

Q.  And  what  charge  is  made  for  a  chimney  that  you  believe  to  have  been 
thus  broken?  A.  Five  cents,  the  actual  cost;  they  cost  us  sixty  cents  a  dozen 
and  we  charc^  them  the  actual  cost ;  on  a  cold  day  there  will  be  no  breakajpe  if, 
in  lighting  the  lamp,  the  conductor  turns  the  blaze  on  slowly;  if  he  turns  it  up 
at  once  the  glass  will  break ;  we  want  to  teach  him  to  be  careful  of  our  proper^. 

Q.  Do  you  use  stoves  in  any  of  your  cars?    A.  We  do  in  all  of  our  cars. 

Q.  Are  conductors  required  to  provide  themselves  with  a  fire-shovel  or  poker? 
A.  They  are  not;  the  company  supplies  them. 

Q.  Are  they  held  responsible  for  them?    A.  Yes,  for  the  care  of  them. 

Q.  If  they  lose  them,  how  much  do  you  charge  them  if  they  do  not  return 
them?  A.  1  am  not  aware  that  we  ever  had  a  case  of  charging  a  conductor  for 
that;  because  if  they  lose  them  Ihey  supply  themselves  with  another,  I  suppose 

Q  Are  the  conductors  held  responsible  for  the  breakage  of  windows,  except 
when  it  is  their  own  fault?  A.  Only  when  they  fail  to  use  due  diligence  to 
collect  the  pay  from  the  persons  who  are  culpable;  who  break  it    Ii  a  man 
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breaks  a  glass  we  expect  the  conductor  to  say:  "  It  is  not  my  fault  and  you  ought 

to  pay  for  it"    It  is  only  very  rarely,  only  in  extreme  cases,  thaV  I  expect  him  to 
pay  for  it.    If  he  is  a  straightforward  man  we  take  his  report  as  satisfactory. 

Q.  Are  drivers  required  to  supply  themselves  with  any  special  tools,  and,  if 
80,  what?    A.  They  are  not. 

Q.  Are  drivers  expected  to  carry  a  whip?  A.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  desire 
that  no  driver  should  carry  one. 

Q.  Are  they  required  to  carry  an  extra  shoe,  a  patent  shoe?  A.  No,  we  do 
not  use  anv  such  thing. 

Q.  Are  drivers  required  to  wear  any  badge  on  any  of  your  roads?  A.  No,  sir; 
nothing  of  that  kinaof  any  description. 

Q.  Are  they  required  to  keep  the  dashboards  clean?  A.  They  are  expected  to 
keep  the  dashboards  at  each  end  of  the  car  in  a  fair  condition  as  to  cleanliness; 
in  muddy  or  sloppy  weather  we  do  not  expect  them  to  keep  scouring  the  letters  off. 

Q.  Are  they  held  responsible  for  any  damage  to  the  car?  A.  Yes,  if  it  is  the 
result  of  their  own  carelessness  or  recklessness. 

(^.  Are  they  required  to  take  the  names  of  any  witnesses  in  case  of  any  such 
accident?  A.  No;  but  the  conductor  is;  the  conductor  is  required  to  report,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  its  occurrence,  to  me  in  writing,  any  breakage,  or  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  disturbance,  or  any  damage  that  may  occur  to  any  passenger 
or  the  car  or  horses. 

Q.  In  case  he  should  fail  to  procure  the  name  of  any  witnesses,  what  penalty, 
if  any,  would  be  attacned?  A.  If  it  was  a  neglect  to  obtain  witnesses  to  an 
occurrence  of  importance,  or  a  reckless  failure  to  report,  it  might  involve  his 
discharge;  it  would  never  involve  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  fine;  but  it  would 
always  affect  the  character  of  his  employment,  or  cause  the  loss  of  his  car,  or  pos- 
sibly the  loss  of  his  position,  if  serious  enough;  it  would  never  take  the  nature  of 
a  pecuniary  penalty;  we  do  not  fine  anybody  lor  anything  of  that  kind;  the  order 
is  positive  that  they  must  get  the  names  of  witnesses,  if  possible,  and  report  to 
us  the  names;  or,  if  any  passengers  refuse  to  give  their  names,  the  names  of 
bystanders,  if  possible;  the  object  is  to  get  all  information  and  the  attending 
facts  and  circumstances  as  speedily  and  fully  as  possible. 

Q.  Are  your  cars  run  on  a  schedule  time-table?    A.  Yes,  all  of  them. 

Q.  What  penalty,  if  any,  is  inflicted  on  a  conductor  if  he  is  late?  A.  If  we 
find  a  man  persistently  running  behind  time,  such  a  man  would  not  be  retained 
in  the  company's  employ. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  suspend  him  for  that  for  any  length  of  time?  A.  I  very  rarely 
suspend  a  man  for  any  cause;  he  either  loses  hia  car  and  goes  on  the  extra  list, 
or  he  is  discharged  from  the  employ  of  the  company  for  incompetency  or 
disregard  of  his  duty. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  are  conductors  and  drivers  allowed  for  breakfast? 
A.  That  I  am  not  able  to  say;  it  is  under  the  regulation  of  the  foreman  at  the 
depot  and  depends  upon  the  time  the  car  goes  out;  except  those  who  go  out  very 
early  in  the  morning,  the  conductors  and  drivers  are  expected  to  get  their  break- 
fast before  they  come  to  work. 

Q.  In  case  a  conductor  has  been  delayed,  or  his  car  has  been  delayed,  by 
reason  of  a  blockade  or  for  any  other  reaspn,  past  the  usual  time  for  starting  it 
f^in,  what  is  the  result?  A.  He  will  start  as  nearly  as  possible  after  his  time; 
if  he  starts  without  delay,  and  in  cold  weather,  he  is  allowed  to  make  up  lost 
time  sometimes  ;  it  can  be  done  with  proper  care  ;  in  hot  weather  he  is  never 
allowed  to  make  up  lost  time. 

Q.  In  case  he  should  be  delayed  a  length  of  time  covering  a  trip,  would  he 
lose  the  trip?  A.  Not  usually;  but  such  cases  are  of  extreme  rarity  and  have  to 
be  decided  upon,  according  to  the  circumstances,  by  myself;  if  any  one  of  the 
cars  break  down,  and  the  conductor  and  driver  are  delayed  so  that  they  cannot 
avoid  it,  they  are  paid  for  their  time  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  lost; 
the  cases  are  very  rare,  unless  a  car  breaks  down,  that  any  such  delays  occur. 

Q-  Where  conductors  and  drivers  meet  with  an  injury  while  on  duty  necessitat- 
ing their  laying  off,  does  the  company  allow  them  any  portion  of  their  wages 
while  absent?  A.  Every  case  of  that  Kind  stands  by  itself,  and  is  usually  judged 
by  myself  according  to  its  merits;  in  some  cases  we  have  allowed  full  wages  and 
expenditures;  in  ot^ner  cases  we  have  done  it  partially,  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of 
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Directors;  and  in  some  cases,  where  it  was  the  result  of  their  own  carelessness 
or  neglect  of  proper  precautions,  we  have  made  no  allowance  at  alL 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  instances  of  conductors  or  drivers  on  your 
line  being  seriously  injured  by  mal-treatment  by  drunken  passengers  ?  A.  I  do 
not  recollect  of  any  such  case,  nothing  of  a  very  serious  character,  but  occas- 
ionally a  blow  which  will  result  in  bruises  about  the  face. 

Q.  Are  conductors  or  drivers  subject  to  any  physical  infirmities  as  the  resolt 
of  their  peculiar  work;  I  mean  standing  on  their  feet?  A.  I  think  not  any 
more,  nor  to  any  greater  extent,  than  other  laboring  men, 

C^.  Have  you  known  of  any  considerable  number  of  drivers  being  affected  by 
varicose  veins  ?  A.  Very  few;  such  cases  I  think  are  rare;  just  as  rare  as  those 
of  any  other  employment  which  involves  the  use  of  the  lower  limbs. 

(^.  Have  conductors  and  drivers  in  your  employ  at  any  time  complained  that 
their  wages  were  too  low  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  made  that  complaint  any  considerable  number  of  times  ?  A 
The  complaint,  not  often,  but  sometimes,  would  be  made  in  reference  to  a 
special  line ;  that  they  felt  that  the  rate  paid  for  trips  was  not  sufficient 

Q.  Are  their  wages  as  high  now  as  at  any  time  since  you  have  had  control  of 
these  roads  ?  A.  That  is  my  recollection  ;  higher  Uian  they  have  been  part  of 
the  time. 

Q.  Have  conductors  and  drivers  ever  made  any  request  for  a  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labor  ?  A.  Never  to  this  company  since  they  have  been  at  their  pres- 
ent duration ;  there  was  one  time  at  which  the  men  on  the  Fifth  avenue  and 
Boerum  Place  line  called  mv  attention  to  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  nicning 
eight  trips,  and  I  reduced  them  to  seven. 

Q.  Did  that  reduction  of  trips  result  in  a  reduction  of  wages?  A,  >o,  sir; 
we  paid  twenty-eight  cents  a  trip  instead  of  twenty-five  as  previously. 

Q.  Have  your  stable  men  ever  made  any  demand  for  an  increase  of  wages  7 
A.  They  have  at  different  times. 

Q.  Have  these  demands  been  acceded  to  ?    A.  No,  sir;  they  have  not 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  here  that  you  a  short  time  ago  had  leased  some  new 
line  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Qi  Did  you  issue  an  order  that  on  and  after  a  certain  date  the  wages  of  these 
stable  men  would  be  nine  dollars  a  week;  and  was  that  less  than  they  had  been 
getting  ?  A.  I  issued  an  order  in  the  case  of  the  South  Brooklyn  C  entral  Rail- 
road, and  the  Vanderbilt  avenue  line  of  the  Prospect  Park  and  Coney  laiaod 
Railroad,  that  the  wages  of  the  hostlers  should  be  made  uniform  with  those  paid 
to  the  hostlers  in  the  employ  of  the  Atlantic  Avenue  Railroad  Company  at  its 
five  other  depots,  namely  nine  dollars  a  week. 

Q.  To  your  knowledge  is  there  any  labor  organization  existing  among  the  car 
conductors  and  drivers  of  this  city  ?  A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  except  a 
Mutual  Benefit  Association  of  the  conductors,  drivers  and  other  emploves  of  the 
Atlantic  Avenue  and  South  Brooklyn  Central  Railroads,  concerning  the  forma- 
tion of  which  I  was  consulted  and  co-operated. 

Q.  Would  the  fact  that  any  employe  of  your  companies  belonged  to  a  labor 
organization  affect  their  standing  as  regards  position  or  anv  conditions  of  woit 
with  you  ?  A.  Assuredly  no;  as  long  as  the  man  did  his  duty  as  an  employe  of 
either  of  the  companies  of  which  I  have  charge  as  president,  I  should  never 
think  of  inquiring  in  reference  to  that  question;  if,  however,  I  should  find  that 
a  connection  with  any  other  organization  prevented  or  interfered  with  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  any  officer  or  employe  of  this  company,  I 
should  address  myself  to  that  question  at  once. 

Q.  Has  any  employe  of  this  company  ever  been  discharj^  because  he 
belonged  to  any  labor  organization?  A.  Never,  by  my  authority;  nor  have  I 
ever  heard  complaint  of  such  case  and  do  not  believe  it  exists. 

Q.  Do  you  require  conductors  to  furnish  their  own  kindling  wood  for  firesf 
A.  We  do  not;  this  morning  I  sent  a  check  for  $196  to  the  National  Chemical 
Wood  Treatment  Company  of  this  city  for  kinging  wood  alone;  we  furnish 
kindling  wood  as  well  as  coal  for  all  fires. 

Q.  Do  you  furnish  matches?    A.  We  intend  to;  I  think  they  call  for  theuL 

Q.  What  length  of  time  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  operating 
street  railways?    A.  I  commenced  such  service  as  superintendent  of  the  Dfy 
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Dock,  East  Broadway  and  Battery  Railroad  Company  of  New  York»  in  Januaiy, 
1865,  and  have  bean  continually  in  the  business  ever  since. 

Q.  If  the  fact  shouki  come  to  your  knowledge  that  any  of  the  employes  of 
your  road  had  given  any  testimony  on  tills  subieci;  would  it  prejudice  their 
position  with  you?  A.  Not  in  the  slightest,  if  he  had  told  the  truth;  if  he  had 
lied.  I  should  treat  the  question  of  his  lying  on  that  subject  as  I  would  on  any 
other  that  came  to  my  knowledge;  I  have  less  patience  and  consideration  for 
an  employe  who  lies  to  me  on  any  subject  than  for  any  other  offense  he  can  be 
guilty  of;  further  than  that,  I  wish  to  say  that  if  you  desire  to  see  and  examine 
any  employe  of  this  company,  I  will  furnish  every  facility  for  your  doing  so, 
and  urge  the  man,  whoever  he^nay  be,  to  answer  fully  and  frankly  every  ques- 
tion you  may  ask  him,  and  will  say  it  shall  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  his 
position  with  this  company,  if  his  answers  are  truthful  as  to  facts;  in  fact,  I 
should  like  to  have  you  get  fully,  so  far  as  our  men  can  give  it,  the  employes' 
sido  of  Uie  question;  I  have  conductors  and  drivers  on  these  roads  who  have 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  upwards  of  from  five  to  fifteen  years, 
and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  give  you  every  facility  for  an  examination  of  them;  X 
believe  that  every  receiver  of  moneys,  every  foreman,  both  inspectors,  and 
every  starter  and  transfer  agent  now  in  the  employ  of  this  company,  commenced 
employment  with  us  either  as  a  btableman,  conauctor  or  driver,  and  has  been 
promoted  because  of  his  faithful  discharge  of  duty  in  a  lower  position;  we  have 
adopted  the  military  rule  as  closely  as  possible;  every  leading  position,  outside 
of  the  executive  officers  of  this  company,  is  held  by  men  who  have  been  pro- 
moted while  in  its  service. 

Q.  Are  conductors  on  any  of  your  lines  required  to  carry  a  register?  A.  All 
of  them. 

Q.  Are  they  required  to  make  a  deposit  for  that?    A.  They  are  not 

Q.  Are  they  required  to  purchase  the  straps  to  hold  the  register  around  their 
necks?  A.  They  are  not,  but  are  required  to  deposit  twenty-five  cents,  which 
is  handed  back  to  them  on  the  return  of  the  strap. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  extra  cars  that  go  out  at  night  for  the  purpose  of  stop- 
ping at  the  theatres  or  places  of  amusement?  A.  We  have  but  one»  I  think,  at 
present,  and  that  is  on  the  Fifth  Avenue  line. 

Q.  At  what  time  does  that  start  out  of  an  evening?  A.  As  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  time  necessary  to  get  to  the  vicinity  of  the  theatres  Just  before  the  time 
people  are  coming  out;  we  send  none  except  the  one  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  Does  it  start  in  time  to  take  passengers  who  are  going  to  attend  the  theatre? 
A.  No,  sir;  the  only  time  we  send  it  is  when  they  are  coming  out. 

WiiLiAM  J.  KioHABDBON,  Called  as  a  witness,  having  affirmed, 
testified  as  follows : 

Q-  What  is  your  official  position?  A.  I  am  secretary  of  the  Atlantic  Avenue 
Railroad  Company  of  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Are  conductors  or  drivers  on  your  road  required  to  deposit  any  amount  of 
money  for  bells,  and,  if  so,  what?  A.  The  drivers  are  required  to  deposit  the 
sum  of  fifty  cents,  which  is  returned  to  them  upon  application  upon  their  leav- 
ing the  employ  of  the  company  and  turning  in  the  bell. 

Q.  Are  they  required,  either  conductor  or  driver,  to  make  any  deposit  for  a 
broom  or  duster?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  either  conductor  or  driver  required  to  make  any  deposit  with  the  com- 
pany for  a  shovel  or  poker  for  the  stoves?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  required  to  make  any  deposit  for  the  strap  that  holds  the  register  ? 
A.  Twenty-five  cents;  yes,  sir.  I  may  say  in  connection  with  that,  for  a  year 
and  a  half  no  deposit  was  required  on  the  part  of  the  conductors  for  that  regis- 
ter strap,  but  we  found  they  were  taking  them  away  and  using  them  for  straps 
for  their  boys*  books  or  something  or  other,  and  simply  to  lessen  that  extrava- 
gance that  charge  was  made. 

Q.  Are  these  registers  opened  at  night  upon  the  return  of  the  conductors  for 
his'  day's  return?    A.  They  are  not  opened  until  the  next  day. 

Q.  Are  they  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  conductors?  A.  No,  sir;  they  art 
not 
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Q.  Did  you  testify  as  to  the  expense  of  the  cap?   A.  They  coet  one  dollar  each. 

Q.  The  winter  cap  costs  more,  does  it  not?  A.  Il  was  in  reference  to  the 
summer  cap  I  spoke;  that  costs  one  doUar;  the  winter  cap,  of  Uack  silk  with 
rubber  cover  over  the  top,  costs  one  dollar  and  ierenty-flve  cents.  - 

Q.  Are  those  caps  supplied  to  the  conductors  at  the  same  price,  the  actual 
cost toyou?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Haye  you  ever  charged  extra  for  the  rubber  tops?  A.  No,  sir.  In  addi- 
tion  I  may  say  that  when  we  were  proposing  to  adopt  this  cap  the  manufacturer 
.  i'      ...       ^_.  _.^ J *  „  .1.-  -_ ,_  a  gold  lace 

cents  addi- 
'remember,  I 

used  the  woixls  "  no  more  than  a  pig  had  of  two  tails ; "  that  a  conductor's  imi- 
form  denoted  what  his  business  was;  that  these  were  poor  men  and  there  was 
no  necessity  of  nu^ng  an  extra  tax  of  this  sort. 


Q.  Are  you  a  notary  ^bHc?    A.^  Tes,  sir. 


J.  When  these  men  oiler  themselyes  as  applicants  are  they  sworn  before  ypu? 
A.  Almost  invariably. 

Q.  Do  you  make  anr  charge  for  it?  A.  I  never  have  coBected  one  cent  and 
have  be^i  notary  public  for  twelve  years,  I  think. 

Q.  The  deposit  you  require  on  the  bell  is  tlie  actual  cost;  you  don't  require  a 
deposit  greater  than  the  actual  cost,  do  you?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  unde^ 
standing. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  brooms  to  the  company  ?  A.  I  Mvk  they  oost  us 
three  dollars  a  dozen,  that  is  twenty-five  cents  a  piece. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  lamp  chimneys  ?  A.  8ixty  cents  a  dosKn  for  the 
small  size  called  "  B  Railroads  *'  and  ninety  cents  for  the  uprights 

Q.  Of  whom  do  you  buy  these?    A.  Hibbler  &  Roesch. 

Q-  Are  they  here,  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  t  A.  Tes,  sh*;  if  you  IBce  I  wiU 
show  you  their  Invoice;  I  might  say  in  this  connection  a  man  c^aoie  fa  here  and 
says, "  I  have  been  working  as  a  butcher  for  sixteen  hours  a  day  Tegular  and  seven- 
teen hours  on  Saturday,  and  received  little  or  no  wages;  I  want  to  he  conductor;" 
I  was  amazed;  I  supposed  our  men  were  the  wor»t  abused  men  In  the  world; 
he  says  "  that  is  what  I  have  had  to  do  for  some  months  past  at  low  wa^res." 

Q.  Will  yon  send  me  certified  copies  of  your  bills  for  cape  and  bells,  lamp 
chhnneys  and  brooms  and  straps  ?  A.  The  straps  you  would  have  to  get  from 
our  estimate;  wc  buy  the  leatner  by  the  hides  and  make  them  ourselves;  our 
own  hamessmaker  does  that 

Q.  I  would  like  the  bills  from  Baldwin,  the  clothier;  t  would  like  certified 
copies  of  them.  A.  I  will  give  you  the  certified  copies  of  the  last  invoices  that 
we  have  had. 

Q.  Y  ou  have  a  brother  who  is  a  physician  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  medical  examiner  or  adviser  in  this  Mutual  Benefit  Association  ?  A. 
I  don't  know;  I  know  the  men  waited  on  him  to  ascertain  what  he  would  give 
his  services  for  to  do  that  work. 

Q.  They  wanted  a  lump  figure  ?  A.  They  wanted  a  lump  figure,  I  thbk; 
what  his  determination  was  in  regard  to  it  1  don't  know;  I  know  he  talked  with 
me  about  it  and  he  said  he  could  not  begin  to  do  it  at  any  such  price  as  they 
wanted  him  to  do  it  for;  I  haven't  had  anv  conversation  with  him  since  to  know 
whether  he  has  made  an  arransement  with  them  or  not 

3.  I  understood  you  to  say  m  our  conversation  that  neither  yourself  or  father 
any  official  connection  with  this  Mutual  Benefit  Association  ?  A  None 
whatever;  I  don't  knoW  personally  who  are  members  of  it  beyond  the  presid^t, 
who  must  be  a  member. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  include  in  these  bills  you  send,  the  bills  for  the 
buttons.    A.  Yes,  sir. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  condactorB 
and  drivers  employed  on  the  Atlantic  Avenue  Eailroad  establishes 
the  fact  that  in  no  less  than  fifteen  distinct  and  Important  points 
the  testimony  of  these  two  leading  officials  is  flatly  contradicted  by 
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the  evidence  of  no  less  than  six  witnesses.    As  before  stated,  the 
general  intelligence  and  uniformlj  gentlemanly  appearance  of  these 
as  well  as  all  other  employes  giving  evidence,  entitles  their  testi- 
mony to  the  fullest  credence.    In  contradiction  of  the  positive 
testimony  of  the  president  of  this  road,  unsupported  by  that  of  any 
other  person  save  his  son,  five  conductors  testify  that  they  were 
required  to  give  bonds;   six,  that  they  are  obliged  to  buy  lamp 
chimneys ;  four,  that  they  are  held  responsible  for  the  breakage  of 
windows ;  four,  that  they  lose  trip  and  pay  if  delayed  bj  blockade ; 
four,  that  they  are  detained  for  several  hours  over  and  above  the 
time  required  for  round  trip  by  running  the  theatre  car,  and  that 
they  receive  but  the  price  for  single  trip ;   five,  that;  they  are 
required  to  furnish  bells ;  four,  that  drivers  are  required  to  supply 
themselves  with  hooks ;  four,  that  conductors  are  required  to  buy 
their  own  stove-shovel  and  duster ;  two,  that  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  buy  their  own  matches  for  lighting  fire  and  lamps ;  six, 
that  they  have  been  compelled  at  different  times  —  six  weeks  to 
six  months" — to  supply  kindling  wood,  and  so  on.     It  is  upon  such 
evidence  that  the  public  is  left  to  decide  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
charges  made.  , 

The  president  of  this  road  made  an  equally  positive  declaration 
under  oath  as  to  another  and  quite  as  important  matter,  when,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "  Do  you  or  any  of  the  officers  connected 
with  the  companies  that  you  represent  share  directly  or  indirectly 
in  any  way,  shape  or  manner  in  any  profits  or  discounts  on  these 
uniforms?'*  replied,  "Not  in  any  possible  way;  and  I  mean  this 
denial  to  be  just  as  broad  as  it  is  possible  for  language  to  make  it. 
Should  I  know  of  any  oflScer  of  this  company  sharing  in  any  such 
-  profits  or  discounts  he  should  be  discharged  immediately  without 
any  reference  to  his  position  or  relation.'*  The  secretary  of  this 
same  road  swore  with  equal  emphasis  in  regard  to  charging  the 
employes  an  amount  of  money  greater  than  the  actual  cost  of  the 
article  so  charged  for,  and  it  Is  to  this  feature  of  the  testimony  of 
these  two  officials  that  I  dedre  to  pay  a  passing  comment. 

Scores  of  witnesses  have  testified  to  the  fact  that  the  regular 
charge  for  breaking  a  window  glass  is  one  dollar ;  in  fact,  there  is 
undisputed  testimony  to  show  that  a  driver  was  charged  $4.50  for 
the  breakage  of  four  window  panes,  besides  losing  a  day's  pay  in 
trying  to  hunt  up  witnesses.     The  actual  cost  of  a  pane  of  fi:las8 
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each  as  is  used  in  street-car  windows  on  this  road  is  forty  cents,  or 
less  than  one-half  the  price  charged  employes.  If  additional  testi- 
mony is  necessary  to  establish  the  absolute  correctness  of  the 
testimony  of  the  employes,  it  is  found  in  the  fact  that  among  the 
list  of  grievances  and  demands  made  on  the  part  of  the  Conductors 
and  Drivers'  Protective  Association  of  Brooklyn  during  the  recent 
strike,  and  which  the  president  of  this  road  acceded  to  and  signed, 
was  one  to  the  effect  that  no  employe  was  to  be  charged  over  forty 
cents  for  the  breakage  of  a  car  window,  that  sum  representing  the 
actual  cost  of  the  same. 

As  regards  the  price  charged  for  bells,  there  seems  to  be  no  con- 
flict of  testimony,  it  being  conceded  by  all  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy that  it  is  fifty  cents.  The  actual  cost  of  these  bells  is  thirty- 
three  cents  per  pound,  one  hundred  of  them  weighing  from  eighty 
to  eighty-two  pounds,  that  bringing  the  cost  per  piece  at  about 
twenty-seven  cents,  or  a  trifle  over  one-half  the  price  charged.  This 
fact  is  not  only  ascertained  by  peraonally  visiting  the  foundry  at 
which  they  were  manufactured  and  purchased,  but  also  by  a  copy 
of  the  original  bill  demanded  of  and  given  to  me  by  the  officials  of 

this  road. 

General  Behabks. 

It-is  claimed  by  some  of  the  officials  of  these  street  railroads  that 
the  men  who  seek  and  obtain  employment  are  of  a  low  standard, 
mentally  and  morally,  and  they  assign  that  aa  a  reason  why  they 
are  obliged  to  enforce  many  rules  that,  under  a  different  state  of 
affairs,  might  seem  unjust  and  tyrannical.  I  am,  however,  of  the 
opinion  that  the  real  facts  existing  do  not  warrant  either  conclusion. 
I  am  fully  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  men  employed  as  con- 
ductors and  drivers  ot  the  street  railroads  of  the  State  are  both 
reasonably  intelligent  and  fully  the  equals  as  to  character  for  honor 
and  honesty  of  the  officials  of  very  many  of  these  corporations. 
Under  the  unjust,  and,  in  many  instances,  atrocious  system,  pre- 
vailing  on  these  roads,  the  very  nature  of  the  requirements  made 
necessitates  a  feeling  in  the  mind  of  every  man  who  finally  secures 
a  position  as  either  conductor  or  driver,  that  he  has  certainly  been 
wronged,  if  not  robbed.  These  men  are  human,  and  if  there  aw 
instances  of  personal  dishonesty  among  them,  is  it  to  be  altogether 
wondered  at  i  Dishonesty  cannot  be  upheld  in  either  employe  or 
employer,  but  if  there  ever  was  an  instance  in  which  peculation 
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could  be  justified  or  used  as  a  mitigating  circumstance  in  passing 
sentence  upon  an  evil-doer,  I  believe  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  case 
of  these  outraged  men.  Peculation  may,  and  undoubtedly  does, 
exist  to  some  degree  among  conductors  and  drivers,  but  that  it  is 
carried  on  to  any  considerable  extent  I  do  not  believe ;  and  even 
in  the  cases  where  it  is  found,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it 
is  but  the  legitimate  result  of  the  oppressive  and  pernicious  system 
prevailing  on  many  of  the  roads  of  New  Tork,  but  more  especially 
that  of  the  Atlantic  Avenue  road  of  Brooklyn. 

And  right  here,  and  in  connection  with  this  subject,  I  desire  to 
make  special  mention  of  the  humane,  honorable  and  Successful 
management  characterizing  the  affairs  of  a  certain  road  in  New 
York,  the  president  of  which  testified  that  no  bond  or  deposit  of 
money  of  any  nature  had  ever  been  required  of  conductors  or 
drivers ;  that  every  official  of  the  company,  with  the  exception  of 
himself,  had  risen  from  the  position  of  driver,  and  that  there  had 
never  been  a  case  of  peculation  discovered  among  the  employes. 
In  this  case,  fair,  humane  and  honorable  treatment  of  employes 
had  received  its  just  reward.  What  a  striking  commentary.  There 
is  in  the  average  human  breast  a  sense  of,  and  love  for,  fair  play. 
The  cases  where  men  will  abuse  and  fail  to  appreciate  and  recipro- 
cate kind,  generous  and  manly  treatment  at  the  hands  of  an 
employer,  are  the  exception  and  not  the  general  rule.  Fair  wages 
for  a  fair  day's  work  will  insure  faithful  and  intelligent  return ; 
and  in  my  opinion,  if  the  management  of  these  vast  corporations 
had  evinced  the  same  interest  in  and  kind  protection  for,  the 
welfare  of  their  employes  that  they  have  for  the  dumb  brutes  draw- 
ing their  cars,  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  would  have 
escaped  the  exciting  scenes  enacted  within  their  streets  the  ^ast 
month,  and  saved  for  themselves  and  employes  a  sum  of  money 
amounting  to  tens  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  testi- 
mony of  numerous  officials  establishes  the  fact  that  a  horse  is  not 
allowed  to  make  over  two,  and  in  many  instances  but  one  trip  per 
day ;  and  is  not  worked  on  the  road  over  from  two  to  four  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four.  But  the  testimony  also  establishes  the 
further  fact  that  horses  cost  from  $155  to  $175  each.  On  the 
other  hand,  men  are  made  a  source  of  revenue  and  turn  into 
the  treasury  of  the  road,  in  the  way  of  cash  deposits,  a  sum  of 
money  aggregating  thousands  of  dollars,  for  which  they  receive  no 
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interest ;  bat  whether  the  corporation  does  or  not^  is  a  question  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  public 

This  system  of  deposit  which  the  testimony  shows  to  exist  to 
such  a  remarkable  extent  in  connection  with  the  unjust  fines 
imposed,  has  resulted  in  practically  obliging  the  employes  to  insure 
the  property  of  these  greedy,  unfeeling  and  rapacious  corporations ; 
and  that  such  a  cruel  system  cannot  be  justified  upon  any  ground 
except  at  the  sacrifice  of  common  justice,  equity  and  humanity, 
goes  without  saying.  The  whole  surface  railroad  system  of  man- 
agement with  a  few  exceptions,  in  force  in  this  State,  is  an  open 
disgrace  und  calls  for  immediate  and  heroic  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  Legislature. 

There  is  not  one  of  these  roads  but  owes  its  existence  to  the  law 
making  power  of  the  legislature ;  they  are  the  creatures  of  the  State ; 
they  live,  move  and  have  a  legal  being  by,  through  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  State.  The  State  has  made  them  and  it  can  unmake 
tliem.  The  Legislature  has  granted  them  certain  rights,  and  the 
State  should  by  every  forde  at  its  command,  protect  them  in  their 
rights.  No  fair-minded  citizen  will  claim  otherwise.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  I  do  insist  that  no  corporation  should  be  allowed  to 
infringe,  circumscribe  or  oppress  the  rights  of  any  man  or  set  of 
men  in  this  State.  The  Legislature  assumes  and  does  regulate  the 
rate  of  fare  which  these  roads  shall  charge  the  traveling  public,  and 
in  doing  that,  a  class  much  less  in  need  of  protection  than  the 
employes  are  having  the  guardianship  of  the  State  thrown  around 
them.  All  sorts  of  laws  have  been  enacted  and  are  yearly  being 
placed  upon  our  statute  books  looking  to  the  interest  and  protection 
of  corporations  of  every  nature.  But  who  haa  ever  heard  of  any 
special  effort  being  put  forth  looking  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
conditions  of  the  employees  of  these  same  corporations  ?  It  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  whenever  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  our  Leg. 
islature,  attempting  to  limit  the  number  of  hours  of  work  of  these 
men,  there  has  appeared  upon  the  scene  a  powerful  lobby,  composed 
in  part  of  the  ofBcials  at  the  head  of  many  of  these  roads,  that  of 
the  Atlantic  avenue  line  of  Brooklyn,  having  been  particularlj 
prominent  and  efficacious,  to  resist  by  all  its  well-known  resources, 
the  passage  of  such  a  law.  There  are  already  far  too  many  laws  on 
the  statute  books  of  the  State  enacted  simply  and  solely  with  a  view 
to  permit  the  further  intrenching  of  vast  corporate  interests  against 
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the  rights  of  the  public ;  and  there  have  been  far  too  few  laws 
paBBed  lookiog  to  the  protection  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  against 
the  unsatiated  greed,  rapacity  and  robbery  of  these  monster,  legal- 
ized highwaymen. 

A  vast  amount  of  testimony  has  been  presented  in  this  report  for 
the  consideration  of  your  honorable  body.  It  covers  in  its  range 
some  fifty-one  separate  grievances  and  abuses  common  to  the  man- 
agement of  nearly  every  road  in  the  State.  It  is  of  a  character 
certainly  remarkable  and  calculated  to  arouse  the  sympathy  and 
righteous  indignation  of  every  justice-loving  citizen  of  the  State. 
It  proves  beyond  cavil  or  doubt  that  the  grievances  and  abuses 
complained  of  by  these  under-paid  and  over-worked  conductors  and 
drivers,  do  exist  and  to  an  extent  in  many  instances,  that  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  avocation  at  which 'the  poor  toil  for  daily 
sustenance  for  themselves  and  families.  This  evidence  of  the  wrongs 
and  tyrannies  imposed  upon  the  weak  and  unfortunate,  by  these 
inhuman  and  hardened  corporations,  known  as  surface  street  rail- 
roads, I  lay  before  your  honorable  body  for  that  careful  considera- 
tion its  gravity  entitles  it  to ;  and  I  appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice 
and  common  humanity  to  act  promptly  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
tlie  conditions  of  this  worthy  class  of  wage-earners  shall  be  amelio- 
rated and  their  rights  protected. 
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